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TO 


The  Right  Honourable  Esme  Stuarty 

EARL  OF  MARCH  AND  DARNLEY, 
LORD  LEIGHTON,  &c. 

SON  AND  HEIR  TO  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  JAMES,  DUKE  OF 

RICHMOND  AND  LENNOX. 


LORD, — Consulting    with    myself    about  a 

patron  for  this  book,   I   concluded  to  make 

choice  of  such  a  person  as  should  be  both  of 

most  noble  extraction  and   of  spotless  inno- 

cency ;  so  that  in  this  captious  age^none  should  presume  to 

>[*  charge  him  with  the  least  offence  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 

^  For  justly  fearing  too  many  faults  might  be  found  in  the 

>:  book  itself,  I  desired  to  make  some  amends  by  dedicating 

it  to  one  free  from  all  exception. 

^      Your  honour  is  the  first  in  our  nobility  whom  I  find 

.   qualified  according  to  my  desire,  descended  from  the  best 

\.^  houses  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France ;  and  as  it  hap- 

^  peneth  in  a  constellation  that  the  lustre  thereof,  amounting 
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^^        from  many  stars   together,  darkeneth  the  light  of  those 
^         '  particulars  which  produced  it ;  so  in^your  honour's  pedi- 
gree the  collective  splendour  obscureth  the  distinct  bright- 
ness of  those  several  families  whence  the  same  resulteth. 

Now  that  your  honour  cannot  be  taxed  with  any  actual 

offence,  your  tender  months  not  as  yet  completing  a  year, 

,   do  sufficiently  evidence,  whose  innocence  is  the  most  entire 

J     relic  of  our  primitive  integrity,  and  most  perfect  pattern  of 

/\       our  future  felicity.    Yea,  some  admiring  what  motives  to 

f     /    mirth  infants  meet  with  in  their  silent  and  solitary  smiles, 

V  '       have  resolved  (how  truly  I  know  not)  that  then  they  con- 

^    U.   verse  with  angels/as  indeed  such  cannot  amongst  mortals 

^      find  any  fitter  companions. 

One  or  more  of  these  three  main  ends  are  aimed  at  by 
authors  in  all  ingenious  Dedications — hope  to  receive  pro- 
tection, desire  to  derive  instruction^  and  zeal  to  express 
affection. 

For  the  first,  though  you  cannot  by  your  power,  yet  you 
may  by  your  innocence  be  an  ^excellent  patron  to  protect 
our  ensuing  work.  In  the  civil  wars  some  have  saved 
themselves  from  the  sword  with  no  other  shield  than  bear- 
ing a  babe  in  their  arms,  which  rebated  their  enemies'  fury 
into  compassion.  So  when  some  shall  be  ready  to  wound 
our  book  with  their  censuring  darts,  they  will  be  mollified 
into  mercy,  finding  your  innocent  name  prefixed  in  the 
front  thereof. 

As  for  deriving  instruction,  I  confess  your  honour  as  yet 
incapable  thereof:  but  seeing  infants'  clothes  are  provi- 
dently made  with  the  bigness  to  which  they  will  grow  up 
in  process  of  time,  why  may  not  books  (the  clothes  of  the 
mind)  be  proportioned  above  their  present  capacity,  in  hope 
they  will  seasonably  shoot  up  to  the  understanding  thereof  } 
And  until  such  time  as  your  lordship's  judgment  can  reap 
profit  from   our  descriptions  herein,  may  your  eyes  but 
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take  pleasure  in  the  maps  which  here  are  presented  unto 
you. 

But  the  last,  not  least,  consideration  in  my  choice  of  your 
honour,  is  my  ambition  to  tender  my  humble  service  there- 
unto ;  the  rather  because  Esme,  your  auspicious  name, 
promiseth,  in  my  apprehension,  some  good  success,  now  at 
the  third  return,  as  long  since  at  the  first  imposing  thereof 
on  your  ancestor. 

For  Esme,  Lord  Aulbigney  (a  place  of  great  privileges 
in  the  province  of  Berry,  first  by  the  king  of  France  be- 
stowed on  [and  still  possessed  by]  your  family  va  reward 
of  their  signal  service  to  that  crown),  about  two  hundred 
years  since  proved  the  happy  reviver  of  your  family,  almost 
extinguished  for  want  of  an  heir,  and  by  his  virtuous  de- 
meanour added  much  honour  thereunto. 

The  same  name  now  returns  on  your  lordship,  who  found 
your  father's  house  in  point  of  posterity  in  as  low  a  condi- 
tion. Indeed,  your  grandfather  left  a  numerous  offspring^ 
whom  I  may  fitly  compare  to  the  many  strings  of  some 
musical  instrument ;  but  amongst  his  male  issue  (for  the 
rest  I  pass  by  as  silent  strings,  sending  no  sounds  to  p/os- 
terity,  but  losing  their  own  surnames  in  their  matches)  one 
was  soon  fretted  in  pieces  with  sickness,  three  more  cut  off 
in  these  wars,  one  absent  beyond  the  seas,  and  not  easily 
to  be  tuned  to  a  married  estate,  and  the  other  single  string 
remaining  [his  grace  your  father]  left  altogether  issueless 
until  your  lordship's  welcome  nativity. 

But,  O  !  what  melody  can  heaven's  band  make  on  a 
monochord,  which  since  hath  sent  your  Lordship  on  a 
good  message,  I  hope,  to  the  honest  house  of  Lennox } 

But  I  grow  tedious  in  a  long  letter  to  a  little  lord,  and 
therefore  turn  my  pen  into  prayers,  that  Christ  would  be 
pleased  to  take  you  up  into  His  arms  (whose  embraces  are 
the  best  swaddling  clothes,  as  to  straighten,  so  to  strengthen 
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you  in  the  growth  of  grace)  to  lay  His  hands  upon  you  and 
bless  you  (Mark  x.  i6),  that  you  may  grow  in  stature  and 
favour  with  God  and  with  man  ;  the  daily  desire  of 
Your  Lordship's  humble  orator,       ' 

THO.  FULLER. 
Waltham  Abbet,  Jiify  7,  165a. 


To  the  Reader. 


WHEN  Jacob  had  served  Laban  full  seven  years  for  his 
daughter  Rachel,  and  now  promised  himself  the  posses- 
sion of  what  he  had  long  looked  and  much  laboured  for,  his  hopes 
were  frustrated  by  the  substituting  of  Leah  in  the  room  of  her 
sister  (Gen.  xxix.  23).  And  although  it  may  be  pleaded  that 
Leah  was  well  qualified  and  highly  meriting  m  herself,  yet  still 
Leah  was  not  Rachel,  and  Jacob  remained  both  deceived  and 
injured  thereby. 

Many  have  long  patiently  waited  that  I  should  now,  according  to 
my  promise,  set  forth  an  ecclesiastical  history,  who  now  may  justly 
complain  that  their  ezpecution  is  abused,  finding  their  changeling 
in  the  place  thereof,  a  book  of  a  far  different  nature  tendered 
instead  thereof.  And  should  I  plead  with  Laban  the  custom  sL 
^hecountry^^that  it  is  not  fashionable  to  give  the  younger  before 
tSe"Erat^6orh  (Gen.  xiz.  tt6) ;  should  I  allege  for  myself  that  this 
book,  containing  matter  of  more  ancient  date,  ought  to  precede 
the  other,  yet  this,  like  Laban's  answer,  will  be  taken  rather  as  a 
sly  evasion  than  solid  satisfaction. 

But,  reader,  let  me  plead  in  ray  just  defence,  that  if  you  be 
pleased  to  peruse  my  promise,  you  will  find  the  same  conditional, 
and  not  obligatory,  except  (besides  other  requisites  there  expressed) 
peace  be  first  settled  amongst  us  ;  and,  indeed,  the  subject 
challengeth  the  same,  seeing  truth  cannot  be  matched  to  safety  in 
such  relations,  till  peace  shall  first  contract  them. 

Now  herein  I  make  my  severest  creditor  my  sole  judge,  appeal- 
ing to  him  whether  the  premises  be  performed.  True  it  is  we  have 
no  wars  at  this  instant,  yet  we  have  rumours  of  wars,  and  though 
the  former  only  doth  destroy,  the  latter  also  doth  distract  Are 
these  gloomy  days  already  disclouded  %  (to  use  my  own  expression 
in  my  promise) ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  true  in  the  Scripture  phi^se, 
tbat  the  clouds  return  after  rain  %  (Eccles.  xiL  2).  Indeed,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  can  say  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  and  should 
account  myself  happy  if  all  other  breaches  were  made  up,  and  I 
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only  to  be  punished  for  my  breach  of  promise ;  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  distractions  of  our 
days,  I  hope  in  God,  in  competent  time  to  effect,  might  but  my 

I  endeavours    meet  with  a  quiet    residence  and   proportionable 

I  encouragement  for  such  undertakings. 

Meantime  accept  of  these  my  labours,  which  by  God*s  blessing 
and  the  bounty  of  my  friends,  are  brought  into  the  light ;  useful, 
I  hope,  for  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  What  I  have 
herein  performed,  I  had  rather  the  reader  should  tell  me  at  the 

'^  end,  than  I  tell  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  For  the  mani- 
fold faults  herein,  I  doubt  not  but  the  ingenious  reader  (finding  in 
Palestine  six  cities  of  refuge,  by  God's  own  appointment,  for  the 
safeguard  of  such  as  slew  one  unawares  without  malice  prepense^ 
Josh.  XX.  7)  will,  of  his  own  bounty,  ^  build  a  seventh  in  his  own 
bosom  for  my  protection  when  guilt}'  of  involuntary  mistakes  in 
so  great  a  work.  If  thou  reapest  any.  profit  thereby,  give  God  the 
glory ;  to  whose  providence  thou  art  committed  by. 

Thine  in  Christ  Jesus, 

THO.  FULLER. 
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CHAPTER 
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ht 


The  Design  ^ssenedfr0n  Causeless  Cavils. 

IING  now,  by  €k>d*s  assistance,  to  undertake  the  de- 
scription <tf  Judea,  my  condition  appears  not  tmllke  to 
the  Israelites  at  Kadesh-Bamea  (Num.  xiii.  23^8), 
who  were  much  pleased  with  the  report  that  the 
spies  brought  of  the  fhritfulness  of  the  country,  until  they  told  them 
gSt  Ahimati,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai,  the  three  sons  of  Anak :  which  \ 
quite  appalled  their  courage  and  deadened  their  desire  thereof.  \ 
In  the  like  manner,  whilst  I  am  invited  with  several  pleasing  con-  / 
sideratioDS,  and  delightful  motives,  to  adventure  on  this  work, 
diree  giantlike  objections,  which  must  be  encountered,  do  in  a  r 
manner  dishearten  me  from  further  proceeding.  For  some  will  lay 
to  my  charge,  that  the  description  of  this  country—* 

!i)  Hath  formeily  been  done  by  many. 
a)  Cannot  perfectly  be  done  by  any. 
(3)  If  exactly  done,  is  altogether  useless,  and  may  be  some- 
what superstitious. 
1.  Yet  we  fear  not,  by  God's  blessing  and  the  reader^s  favour, 
wmsStf  to  enter  the  lists  again&t  them  all«    For  the  fot :  Where- 
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as  it  is  objected,  that  many  fonnerly  have  performed  the  same'; 
this  cavil  is  not  planted  particularly  against  my  endeavours,  but  is 
levelled  against  the  industry  of  all  posterity,  in  any  future  design. 
Solomon  saith,  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  (Eccles.  i.  9). 
Except,  therefore,  men  were  gods  to  create  new  subjects  to  write 
upon,  groundless  is  the  first  exception  against  us.  It  never  dis- 
heartened St  Luke  to  write  his  Gospel,  for  as  much  as  many  had 
taken  in  hand  to  set  it  forth  before.  Yet  the  former  endeavours 
of  many  in  the  same  matter,  argue  the  merit  of  the  work  to  be 
great  For  sure  there  is  some  extraordinary  worth  in  that  face, 
which  hath  had  so  many  suitors.  Wherefore,  although  we  cannot, 
I  with  Columbus,  find  out  another  world,  and  bring  the  first  tidings 
I  of  an  unknown  continent  „  or  Jsland,  by  us  discovered,  yet  our 
*  labours  ought  not  to  be  condemned  as  unprofitable,  if  setting  forth 
an  old  subject  in  a  new  edition  enlaiged  and  amended.  This  I 
dare  say,  though  many  have  written  discourse^  without  maps,  and 
more  maps  without  discourses,  and  some  both  (yet  so  that  three 
tribes  are  joined  in  one  map),  none  have  formerly  in  any  tongue 
(much  less  in  English)  presented  us  with  distinct  maps  and  de- 
scriptions together. 

3.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  objected,  that  certainty  in  this 
subject  is  unattainable ;  so  that  the  most  studious  therein,  after 
they  have  travelled  the  whole  day,  through  many  tedious  difficul- 
ties, must  be  fain  to  take,  their  hard  lodging  at  night  on  a  bare 
uncertainty.    The  bowels  of  the  best  maps  are  puffed  up  with  the 

i  humours  of  fa'ncy,  and  a  sceptical  windiness,  so  that  a  conjectural 
,  earthquake  shakes  the  foundations  of  the  strongest  mountains,  in 
'  the  point  of  their  exact  situation.    Such  are  the  irreconcilable 
differences  betwixt  geographers  in  their  descriptions. 

4.  For  answer:  I  could  wish  that  this  objection  also  lay  only 
against  the  work  in  hand,  and  might  not  [almost]  equally  be  en- 
forced against  other  liberal  undertakings ;  for  he  that  holds  a  reed 
in  one  hand  to  mete  the  topography,  and  an  hour-glass  in  the  other 

V  to  measure  the  chronology  of  the  Scripture,  shall  meet  with  as 
/    many,  if  not  more  uncertainties,  in  the  latter  as  the  former.    And 
yet  the  learned  pains  of  such  as  labour  therein,  justly  merit  com- 
mendation. If  all  conjectural  results  should  be  cast  out  for  weeds, 
{  few  herbs  would  be  left  in  the  gardens  of  most  arts  and  sciences. 
<  St  Paul  hath  a  passage.  We  know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part 
(i  Cor.  xiii.  9) ;  which  is  a  good  curb  for  our  curiosity  :  and  the 
same  apostle  hath  a  precept,  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good  (i  Thess.  v.  %i) ;  which  is  as  good  a  spur  for  our  dil^ence. 
As  for  the  differences  betwixt  geographers,  they  ought  ngt  to  mak^ 

■ 
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lis  careless  to  follow  any,  but  careful  to  choose  the  be3t ;  except 
with  the  sluggard's  drowsy  fancy,  we  tune  the  alarms  to  our  indus- 
try, to  be  lullabies  to  our  laziness. 

5.  In  the  last  place  it  is  objected,  that  the  design,  if  exactly 
finished,  amounts  but  to  a  difficult  trifle,  hard  to  do,  useless  when 
done*  And  who  will  pity  the  aching  of  his  teeth,  who  hath  wilfuUy 
hurt  them,  with  cracking  that  shell,  wherein  he  knew  was  no 
kernel  1  It  matters  not  to  any  man's  salvation,  to  know  the  ac^ 
curate  distance  betwixt  Jericho  and  Jerusalem ;  and  he  that  hath 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Mount  libanus,  is  not,  in  respect  of  his  soul, 
a  haii^s-breadth  nearer  to  heaven*  Besides,  some  conceive  they 
hear  Palestine  saying  unto  them,  as  Samuel  to  Saul  endeavouring 
to  raise  him  from  his  grave.  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring 
me  upf  (i  Sam.  xxviii.  15).  Describing  this  country  is  but  dis- 
turbing it,  it  being  better  to  let  it  sleep  quietly,  entombed  in  its 
own  ashes.  The  rather,  because  the  New  Jerusalem  is  now  daily 
expected  to  come  down  (Rev.  xxi.  10),  and  these  corporal  (not  to 
say  carnal)  studies  of  this  terrestrial  Canaan  begin  to  grow  out  of 
fashion  with  the  more  knowing  sort  of  Christians.* 

6.  It  is  answered,  though  these  studies  are  not  essential  to 
salvation,  yet  they  are  ornamental  to  accomplish  men  with  know- 
ledge, contributing  much  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  history 
of  Ae  Bible.  Remarkable  is  that  passage  of  the  Apostle,  Acts 
xviL  26,  *f  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  :"  wherein 
we  may  see  divinity,  the  queen  waited  on  by  three  of  her  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  honour — ^namely,  skill  in, 

(i)  Genealogies,  concerning   the  persons  of  men  and  their 
pedigrees,  of  one  blood  all  nations. 

(2)  Chronology,  in  the  exact  computation  of  the  times  afore 

appointed. 

(3)  Geography,  measuring  out  the  limits  of  several  nations, 

and  the  bounds  of  their  habitations. 
ijur  work  in  hand  is  a  parcel  of  geography  touching  a  particu- 
lar  "description  of  Judea ;  without  some  competent  skill  where- 
in^ as  the  blind  Syrians,  intending  to  go  to  Dothan,  went  to 
Sunaria  (a  Kings  vi.  19) ;  so  ignorant  persons,  discoursing  of 
the  Scripture,  must  needs  make  many  absurd  and  dangerous 
mistakes.  Nor  can  knowledge  herein  be  more  speedily  and 
tnily  attained,  than  by  particular  description  of  the  tribes,  where 
the  eye  'vrill.leam  more  in  an  hour  from  a  map,  than  the  ear  can 
leam  in  a  day  from  discourse. 
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7.  But  this  last  objection  being  forked,  hath  the  sharper  point 
thereof  still  behind,  challenging  this  our  subject  to  be  guiUy  of 
superstition,  a  sin  always  detestable  to  God,  but  now-andays 
grown  odious  to  man.  And  well  it  were  if  the  edge  of  their  zeal 
were  equally  whetted  against  profaneneas.  Sure  if  this  our 
work  were  faulty  in  this  kind,  I  myself  would  send  it  the  same 
way  wiUi  the  E^hesian  conjuring  books  (Acts  xix.  19).  Not  all 
the  water  of  Kishon,  of  Jordan,  of  the  Red,  of  the  Dead,  of  the 
Middleland  Sea,  described  in  these  maps,  should  serve  to  quench 
the  fire,  but'all  should  be  burnt  to  ashes.  But  no  such  haste,  I 
hope,  to  condemn  this  innocent  book,  wherein  studiously  we 
have  abstained  from  all  such  pictures  aa  come  withm  the  bounds 
of  danger,  yea  borders  of  offence,  and  have  only  made  choice  of 
diose  which  the  most  precise  approve  useful  for  the  illustration  of 
Scripture* 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Different  Names  and  Bounds  of  Judea. 

X.  Tflis  country  which  we  now  come  to  describe,  was  successively 
called  by  several  names. 

(i)  The  Land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xiL  5),  from  the  sons  of 

.  Canaan  that  first  possc^ssed  it. 
(2)  The  Land  of  Promise,  which  name  after  four  hundred 
and  odd  years  honourably  ended,  and  was  swallowed  up 
in  performance. 
.    (3)  The  Land  of  Judali  and  Israel,  consisting  of  these  two 
kingdoms. 

(4)  Judea,  so  called  of  Judah,  the  most  puissant  tribe  of  the 

twelve. 

(5)  Palestine  (from  the  Philistines),    Herodotus  being  the 

first  author  which  I  find  so  terming  it,  and  all  Gre^ 
and  Latins  after  him. 

(6)  The  Holy  Land,  because  our  Saviour^s  passion  was  acted 

thereon.  But  fear  makes  me  refrain  fiom  using  this 
word,  lest  whilst  I  call  the  land  holy»  this  age  count  me 
superstitious. 
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3.  In  bounding  this  land,  a  necessary  distmcdon  must  be  pre^ 
misedy  the  neglecting  (or  at  least  not  observing)  whereof  hath 
engaged  many  in  inextncable  dificnltie& 

Canaan  was  twofold,  {-|JJJ2?: 

The  larger  is  described.  Dent,  li  s4 :  ''  Every  pkoe  whereon  the 
soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread  shall  be  yours :  from  the  wilderness 
and  LelMUion,  from  the  river  (Exod*  zxiiL  31),  the  river  £uphra« 
tes»  even  unto  the  uttennost  sea  shall  your  coast  be/^  This  land 
in  full  latitude  was  never  peaceably  possessed  by  the  Jews  as 
proper  owners  thereof  kaj  c^isiderabk  time.  Say  not  God  fell ' 
short  of  His  promise.  Oh  no ;  the  Jews  fell  short  of  His  precepts^ 
who  being  narrow-hearted  in  piety,  and  stmitened  i9  their  own 
bowels,  contracted  their  soil  by  their  sins,  and  obstructed  the 
bounty  of  God  intended  unto  them  by  their  ingratitude.  For 
the  promise  tan  only  conditionally,  If  ye  shall  hearken  dill- 
gently  to  my  commandments  (D«it  xL  zj  and  da).  And  had 
not  God's  mercy  to  them  been  more  than  then  obedience  to  Him, 
their  country  had  been  narrowed  to  nothiD|^  aud  shrunk  to  an 
indivisible  pwtcfum;  or  at  the  best  and  iMggest  had  been  but 
a  prison,  fit  foTthe  punishment  of  so  rebellious  a  people. 

3.  And  yet,  in  some  manner  in  a  qualified  sense,  we  may 
observe  the  Jews  did  stretch  their  dominion  to  the  bounds  afore* 
said  in  a  douUe  coiksideration. 

(i)  By  victorious  sallies  and  incursions^    Thus  the  children 
of  Reuben  ha^og  conquered  die  Hagarites  (1  Cfiron. 
v.^  so),  inhabited  eastward  unto  the  entering  in  of  the 
wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates  (i  Chron.  v.  9). 
(s)  P€r  genUs  in  amicUiam  rec^ias.     By  the  nations  which 
by  amicable  compliance  (thou^  having  absolute  com- 
mand in  themselves)  accepted  of  the  Jewish  kii^  to  be 
honorary  feodaries  unto  him.    Thus,  where  David  took 
scxne  kmga  by  conquest  as  his  vassals  (a  Sam.  viii.  3, 
&cX  more  took  him  by  composition  as  their  protector. 
And  it  is  phunly  said  of  Solomon  that  he  had  dominion 
over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river  from  Tiphsah 
even  to  A^xah,  Over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river: 
and  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  (i  Kings 
iv.  24;  a  Chron.  ix.  s6). 
See  we  here  an  essay  of  Ood's  goodness  made  to  the  Ismdite& 
That  froward  people  worshipped  Him  by  fits  and  girds^  starting 
aside  ^Skt  a  broken  bow :  and  therefore  God,  to  aamomsh  them 
of  the  inconstancy  of  their  service,  vouchsafed  onlf  to  die 
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Beubenites  a  carsory  and  unsettled  tent-dwelling  to  Euphrates. 
Whereas,  bad  that  people  solidly  and  seriously  set  themselves 
constantly  to  serve  Crod,  no  doubt  their  incursions  had  been  turned 
into  fixed  habitations,  and  the  whole  nation  (not  only  by  the 
synecdoche.of  this  one  tribe)  had  peaceably  possessed  the  large 
limits  allotted  unto  them.  And  whereas  now  only  David  and 
Solomon  (whom  I  may  more  fitly  style  emperors  than  kings  of  this 
larger  Canaan)  rather  commanded  than  possessed  to  Euphrates, 
G<^  no  doubt  had  extended  their  fiill  dominions  to  the  same 
dimensions. 

4.  But  the  lesser  Canaan  was  contented  with  narrower  bounds. 
<x>ntaining  only  those  nations  which  God  had  designed  for  utter 
destruction,  and  is  described,  Gen.  x.  19,  ''The  border  of  the 
Canaanites  was  from  Zidon  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar  unto  Azzah, 
and  as  thou  goest  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and 
2^boim,  even  unto  Lasha."  And  whereas  in  the  laiger  Canaan, 
when  the  Israelites  besieged  any  city,  God  commanded  them  to 
proffer  peace  before  they  proclaimed  war  against  it  (Deut  xx.  to), 
in  this  lesser  Canaan,  they  were  finally  to  root  them  out  (Deut.  vii. 
16.)  And  where  God  commands  men  to  destroy  people  (but  first 
let  us  be  sure  that  God  commands  us  to  destroy  them),  the  foulest 
quarter  is  too  fair  for  them,  and  those  have  not  less  pity,  but  more 
piety,  which  endeavour  their  utter  destruction :  as  the  Jews  were 
to  serve  the  inhabitants  of  this  lesser  Canaan  without  any  ceremony 
of  peace  once  tendered  unto  them. 

5.  This  lesser  Canaan  extended  from  the  wilderness  in  the  south 
to  Mount  Lebanon  in  the  north,  and  from  Jordan  on  the  east,  to 
the  Midland^Sea  on  the  west.  The  length  thereof  sixteen  hundred 
furlongs  (so  far  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  winepress,  Rev.  xiv.  20), 

t  ^  which,  allowing  ten  furlongs  to  the  mile,  according  to  the  eastern 
.y       account  (whereof  largely  hereafter),  amounts  to  an  hundred  and 

threescore  miles.  The  breadth  thereof  generally  fifty ;  to  which, 
/         if  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  and  Og  be  added  on  the  other  side 

Jordan  (parcels  of  Canaan  the  laiger,  and  possessed  by  Reuben, 

Gad,  and  half  Manasseh),  it  will  make  up  the  breadth  to  eighty 

miles. 

6.  Having  thus  assigned  the  small  bounds  of  (^aan,  some 
perchance  will  place  their  scorn  where  they  ought  to- plant  their 
wonder,  and  will  begin  to  contemn  what  they  should  justly 
itdmire :  because  all  Canaan  seems  but  one  Zoar ;  Is  it  not  a  little 
onel  (Cxen.  xix.  20).  Yea,  some  proud  geographer  will  scarce 
stoop  to  take  up  so  small  a  rag  of  land  into  his  consideration. 
But  let  such  know,  that  extract^  ^irits  and  elixirs  are  small  in 
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bulk  m  comparison  of  gieat  and  gross  bodies ;  and  the  land  may 
pass  for  the  quintessence  of  fruitfulness  itselll  So  that  what  it 
lacked  in  length  and  breadth,  it  had  in  depth,  as  if  nature  had 
heaped  one  acre  upon  another  in  the  matchless  fertility  thereof 
(£;Kkiel  xz.  6).  Our  age,  barren  in  belief,  aflfords  not  faith  so 
easily  to  the  story,  as  this  land  afforded  food  to  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  men,  besides  women,  children,  impotent  persons,  and 
all  the  Levites  and  Benjamites  left  unnumbered  (2  ^un.  xxiv.  9 ; 
I  Chron.  xxL  5,  6  ;.see  also  2  Chron.  xiii.  3).  Jn  ^tifn^  it  is  [ . 
cliaractered  to  be  a  country  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  that  is,  I 
hairing  plenty  of  all  things  both  for  necessity  and  delight 

7.  More  particularly  it  is  described  by  Moses  :  A  good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills,  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig 
trees,  and  pomegranates :  a  land  of  olive  oil  and  honey ;  a  land 
wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not 
lack  anjTthing  in  it :  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass  ^Deut  viii.  7,  8,  9).  For  the  further 
clearing  of  which  description,  we  will  exactly  observe  the  several 
commodities  of  Canaan,  which  nature  bountifully  bestowed  upon 
it  Only  the  land  seems  unhappy  herem,  that  the  fruitfulness  — 
thereof  must  come  under  pui:ban£Qj&t3dgio,describe  it.  And  yet 
on  second  thoughts  I  perceive  lean  pens  are  fittest  to  describe  fat 
countries.  The  soil  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  is  so 
■finF^ritselt  that  if  any  compost  or  artificial  improvement  be  ''"*  "^•-/ 
added  nnto  it,  it  turns  barren  out  of  sullenness  and  indignation,  /<< ,  /^.. 
that  men  should  sospect  the  native  fruitfulness  thereof:  and  fat  ^ 

upon  fat  is  false  heraldry  in  husbandry.     Lest  in  like  manner  we 
should  offend  this  country  of  Canaan  with  additional  ornaments 
of  rhetoric,  and  lest  all  flourishes  of  eloquence  be  misinterpreted 
distrusts  of  the  real  worth  of  this  country,  a  plain  style  and  simple  | 
relation  best  becomes  our  present  subject. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Underground  Wealth  of  Canaan. 

1.  Ships  when  sailing  are  generally  conceived  to  have  one  moiety 
of  them  invisible  under  water,  and  some  countries  in  like  manner 
are  counted  to  have  their  wealth  equally  within  the  earth  as  upon 
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it  Bat  the  pioportkm  holds  liot  exactly  in  Canaaiii  wIkm 
visible  wealth  far  transcended  her  concealed  substance^  and  yet 
we  find  some  minerals  therein  of  considexabie  value. 

2.  First,  Salt,  so  necessary  in  itself,  that  without  it  neither 
sustenance  is  savoury  to  man,  nor  saaifice  acceptable  to  God 
(Mark  ix.  49 ;  Levit  ii.  i3).  Yet  had  not  the  Jews  more  use 
than  plenty  thereofl  It  seems  it  was  a  veiy  dieap  commodity 
when  Abimelech,  not  hoping  to  reap  any  harvest  thereby,  sowed 
the  city  of  Shechem  with  salt  (Judges  ix.  45).  This  was  of  two 
^rts  in  Judea;  sal  fassiihy  which  was  digged  out  of  tlw  eardi, 
whereof  great  store  about  Ae  Dead,  otherwise  called  the  Salt  Sea^ 
and  sal  coctiHs^  which  was  boiled  out  of  water,  at  Mizrepoth-maim, 
near  Zidon  (Joshua  xL  8^  and  xv.  62). 

3.  Secondly,  Materials  of  glass,  whereof  the  best  in  the  woiid, 
ahnost  to  the  purity  of  crystal,  is  found  in  the  Cendevian  lake 
and  river  Bdns,  whereof  largely  hereafter  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
And  yet  we  read  not  in  Scripture  that  tiie  Jews  ever  used  g^ass 
for  dnnking  vessels,  either  because  the  invention  of  them  was  not 
so  ancient;  or  because  of  the  plen^  of  cups  they  had  of  purer 
metal.  We  in  England  know  that  glasses  are  but  the  seconds, 
which  succeed  on  the  cupboard,  when  plate,  the  principal^  is 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

4*  Brimstone*  How  useful  this  i»  in  physic  and  ireworks,  I 
need  not  relates  It  is  one  of  the  parents  of  most  metals,  and 
inclined  the  waters  of  Judea  to  be  sovereign  baths,  and  have 
other  medicinal  qualities.  Marble  also  was  digged  up  in  great 
plenty  in  Mount  Lebanon  (i  Kings  v,  17,  xS),  conducing 
much  to  the  adorning  of  God's  temple  and  many  princely  palaces 
in  Jerusalem*  Precious  stones  they  had  none,  except  lapis 
Judaicus  be  counted  for  one,  commended  by  ff^^fTT,  and_jff  pre* 
jcribcd  ax  pxcrllnit  tacnre^he  stone.  Where,.  1^  the  way,  it  win 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  aniongst  the  mnf  maladies  to 
which  the  Jews'  bodies  were  subject,  I  find  not  the  stone 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  though  I  dare  not  ascribe  it  to  the  plenty 
of  this  stone  as  a  preservative  against  it 

5.  Brass  and  iron  abounded  in  this  country  (Deut.  viii.  9). 
Moses  blesseth  Asher :  Thy  dioes  shAll  be  iron  and  brass  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  25),  prognosticating  the  plenty  of  those  metals  in  that  tribe. 
If  any  except  that  brass  i^  no  original,  but  a  compound  metal  of 
copper  and  other  ingredients,  the  answer  is  easy,  by  a  frequent 
and  fiuxMliar  metonymy,  it  being  put  for  the  wmtenalf  whereof  it 
was  composed. 

(•  As  for  the  two  prmcipal  netals,  Judea  may  say  of  them  as 
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St  Peter  to  the  cr^>ide :  dM  and  silver  have  I  none  (Acts  iii. 

6).    And  it  will  be  no  less  pleasant  than  profitable  to  recount  the 

reasDoa  tbereoC 

(i)  These  metals  are  generally  granted  by  nature  in  compen- 
sation to  barren  countries.  Now,  whereas  Judea  had 
plenty  of  other  commodities,  it  was  too  much  that  Leah's 
fruitfulness  should  shine  with  Rachel's  fairness,  and 
glister  with  the  lustre  of  gold  and  silver. 

(2)  God  would  haive  His  people  look  to  the  hills,  from  whence 

ibm  heijp  cometh  (Fsalm  cxxL  i);  to  lay  up  their 
treasure  in.  heaven,  where  rust  and  moth  do  not  corrupt 
(Mat  vi.  19) ;  sursum  corda^  sursum  acuksy  and  not  that 
their  eyes  by  a  retrograde  motion  should  be  peepmg  and 
poring  on  tlie  earth,  where  the  treasures  concealed  are 
by  poets  consi^pud  to  Pluto,  king  of  hell :  and  modem 
authors  avouch,  that  malignant  spirits  haunt  the  places  I  ^^cu. 
where  these  metals  are  found.     As  if  the  devil  diSTtEeff^  ^' 

sit  abvood  to  hatch  them,  cunningly  pretending  an 
unwillingnesfl  to  part  with  them;  whereas  indeed  he  gains 
move  by  one  mme  minted  out  into  money  than  by  a 
thovMnd  concealed  in  the  euth. 

(3)  Because  it  stands  not  with  the  state  of  a  prince  to  be  his 

own  purse-bearer.  God  would  not  have  this  lordly  land 
ci  Canaan  to  be  encumbered  with  carrying  such  a 
burden.  Let  Ophir,  and  Tarshish,  and  Havilah  have 
the  i^ace  of  Judas,  to  bear  the  bag  for  Judea. 

(4)  Because  there  might  be  left  unto  the  Gentiles  an  oppor- 

tunity to  gratify  the  Jew%  and  to  testify  their  duty  and 

service  to  His  temple.    The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 

the  isles  shall  bring  presents,  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 

Seba  shall  Imng  ^fts  (Psalm  bcciL  zo).    llow  these 

nations  would  have  been  wholly  disheartened  if  they  could 

have  Ixought  Judea  no  novelty,  and  <mly  presented  her 

with  such  UiingB  whereof  she  had  plenty  bdbre. 

And  yet  whosoever  shall  observe  the  abundance  of  gold  and 

silver  in  Solomon's  time  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (z  Kings  x.  27), 

.  will  coskclude  this  country  notJ^be  the  cistern,  but^  fountain  of 

*  those  metals.     As  if  divine  pro^deniEe^Ead  so  divide?  it,  that 

other  lands  should  be  at  the  care  and  cost  to  bear,  dig  ou^  and 

refine^  and  Judea  have  the  honour  and  credit  to  use,  eiq)end,  yea 

neglect,  audi  fluttering  need-^nots  to  human  happiness.    More 

miBoals,  no  doubt,  were  in  thelanTof  Judea,  and  let  not  either 

our  ignoianoe»  os  die  Jcws^  idleness^  be  interpreted  the  land's 
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barrenness,  the  upper  fruitfulness  of  whose  soil  made  them  the 
more  negligent  in  digging  into  the  boweb  thereof^  as  those  need 
not  to  pUy  beneath  board  who  have  all  the  visible  game  in  their 
own  hands. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Of  the  wealth  accruing  to  yudea  from  the 

vegetables  therein. 

I.  Amongst  the  native  and  proper  commodities  of  Judea,  balm 

or  balsam  most  justly  challengeth  the  principal  place.     For  when 

Jacob  advised  his  sons  to  provide  a  present  for  Joseph,  ''Take/' 

saith  he,  ''  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land  in  your  vessels,  a  little  balm, 

and  a  little  honey,  spices,  &c"  (Gen.  xliii.  iz.)     Hereby  appears 

the  improbable  error  of  such  as  report  how,  amongst  other  rich 

.      presents,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  to  Solomon  the  first  plants 

,  ^     of  balsam,  which  afterwards  grew  in  Judea.     Whereas  indeed  her 

.^# '     .^li  bringing  of  those  into  that  country  had  been  no  better  than  carry- 

^  »  (  ing  of  water  to  the  fountain. 

2.  Hear  the  judgment  of  Pagan  writers  altogether  unconcerned 
in  diis  business.  Pliny  saith,  Balsamum  uni  terrarum  JudoiB 
cancessum^  understanding  that  Judea  alone  was  the  primitive  place 
where  it  grew,  though  afterwards  colonies  thereof  were  transplanted 
into  £g3l>^  ^^^  other  countries.  With  him  agreeth  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  and  Galen,  who  professeth  that  he  went  on  purpose 
to  Judea,  to  observe  the  distilling  thereof,  and  carried  a  small 
portion  of  balm  about  him,  by  comparing  thereof  to  discover  and 
confute  the  frequent  impostures  of  such  as  counterfeit  the  same. 
This  balsam  was  principally  twofold. 

(i)  XuMfolsamum^  being  the  parent,  namely  the  shrub  (or 
in  compliment  call  it  the  tree)  out  of  which  it  proceeded 

/Sound, — ^making  a  most  odoriferous 


.'.i* 


I         and  pleasant  perfume ; 
e-ISick,— 1 


(2)  Opo4falsamum^  be- 1  Sick, — ^being  a  sovereign  salve  for> 
ing  the  daughter,  1  their  wounds; 
which  trickled  likes  Dead, — being  an  admirable  preserv- 
tears  from  the  for-  I  ative  against  corruption.  80 
mer«  useful  for  men  I         that   their   embalmed   bodies 

r         seemed  in  some  sort  to  typify 
>^       the  etmiity  of  tl^eir  soul. . 


r 
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3.  fiiit  this  balm  .was  not  so  fixed  taGilead  or  any  other  part  of 
Judea,  but  that  it  was  moveable  thence  upon  the  sins  of  the  people. 
For  after  some  flittings  of  this  plant  to  Jericho  (whereof  afterwards) 
it  was  first  by  Poropey,  and  finally  by  Vespasian,  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  where  it  thnved  so  well  that  it  was  never,  saith  Pliny, 
fairer  or  more  firuitfuL  Which,  passage  may  serve  as  a  parable. 
whereof  our  Saviour  Himself  is  the  sense,  who  being  formerly  con- 
fined  to  Palestine  alone,  did  afterwards  effectually  extend  Himself 
for  the  good  of  all  nations.  But  enough  hereqf,  if  not  too  much. 
Yet  seeing  the  reader,  if  being  to  fill  his  vial  with  this  precious 
liquor,  would  not  oomi^ain  of  overmuch  measure,  I  trust  he  will 
not  be  displeased  with  our  larger  description  thereof! 

4.  Oil-olive  (Deut  viiL  8),  so  called  to  difference  it  both  from 
seed  and  train  oil.  Hereof  three  kinds,  or  rather  degrees.  The 
coarsest  employed  for  lamps,  a  finer  sort  used  for  meat,  and  the 
most  refined  of  all  compounded  with  various  spices,  whereof 
ointment  was  made,  wherewith  great  persons  on  solemn  festivals 
used  to  anoint  themselves,  and  upon  other  occasions,  many  others. 

5.  Honey  (Exod,  iiL  8,  and  i  Sam.  xiv.  25,  26).  This  was  the 
sugar,  as  salt  was  the  pepper  of  the  ancients.  And  although 
sugar-canes  grew  in  Judea  (whereof  some  considerable  store  at 
this  day)  yet  the  use  thereof  was  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected 
by  the  Jews  in  Scripture,  preferring  honey  in  their  daily  diet 
ibid  it  may  seem  strange,  that  honey  being  so  delicious  in  taste, 
and  a  staple  commodity  in  Canaan,  was  forbidden  to  be  used  in . 
any  sacrifice  (Levit  ii.  11).  Learned  men  trouble  themselves! 
about  the  reason  of  this  prohibition.  Some  conceive  voluptuous^ 
ness  thereby  is  forbidden ;  others,  lip-lusciousness  and  hypocrisy 
in  divine  service ;  others,  pride  and  ambition  (because  honey  turns 
into  choler) ;  others,  that  it  is  forbidden  in  opposition  to  the 
Persian  sacrifices,  wherein  honey  was  principally  offered.  And 
whereas  the  varieties  of  fancies  herein  are  infinite,  some  soberly 
rest  themselves  on  no  other  reason  but  divine  pleasure.  As  for 
wax,  the  cask  of  honey,  it  was  used  the  less  for  lights,  because  < 
lamps  were  so  much  in  fashion. 

6.  Wheat  They  are  called  the  kidneys  of  wheat  (Deut  xxxii. 
14),  because  the  grains  therein  were  so  plump  and  swelling,  as  if 
all  out  of  Pharaoh's  seven  full  ears.  Yea,  our  modem  merchants 
will  tell  you  (provided  they  be  first  out  of  the  Turkish  dominions, 
otherwise  it  is  death  to  be  caught  in  the  manner)  that  even  at  this 
day  they  cany  much  wheat  out  of  Palestine  into  Italy.itself.  Say 
not,  wheat  was  not  so  plentiful  in  this  country,  because  our 
Sai4oufs  coDstapt.fare  was  on  barley  loaves.     This  aigues  th^  , 
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y        humility  of  Christ,  not  the  bairenneas  of  the  country ;  otherwise 
\  by  the  same  consequence  it  might  be  inferred,  tfiat  there  were  no 

houses  in  Judea,  because  he  wanted  where  to  lay  His  head.  These 
four  aforesaid  were  the  elemental  commodities  of  Canaan,  whereof 
that  country  had  not  only  a  self-sufficiency,  but  also  tent  plenty 
thereof  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xzvii.  17),  thence  to  the  whole  world. 
"  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  ihef  were  thy  merdiants,  tfiey 
traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith,  and  Pannag,  and  honeyi 
and  oil,  and  balm.** 

7.  Vhne  may  follow  in  the  next  j^oe,  whereof  sudi  plenty,  that 
Jacob  prophesied  of  Judah,  that  he  should  ^bnid  his  fbal  unto  the 
vine,  and  his  ass^s  colt  unto  the  choice  yine^"  &c  (Gen.  idix.  11 ; 
Numbers  ztii.  23).  That  is,  baring  occasion  to  dismount  his  ass, 
and  tie  him  for  a  time,  yines  should  offer  themselves  as  most 

f.       obvious  to  fasten  him  unto;  and  those  so  great  (adjectives  in  other 

^^  •   countries,  but  substantives  hefe)  that  he  might  safety  He~Eis  beast 

to  them,  which  with  us  are  tied  to  odier  trees  lor  their  snppott 

Nor  were  their  grapes  less  good  than  great,  as  a  poet  (the  moat 

competent  iudge  of  die  matter  in  hand)  doth  bear  witness : 

Vma  miki  non  ami  CoMetka,  Ckia^  Faknukt 
Quaqiie  Sarepiano  palmite  missabibat, 

I  have  no  Gaa,  Chios,  Falem  wisc^ 
Nor  any  flowing  from  Sarepta's  vine. 

Thus  making  a  quadripartite  division  of  good  wine^  two  memben 
thereof,  that  of  Gaza  and  Sarepta,  the  one  falls  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  the  other  of  Asher,  both  in  the  country  of  Palestine; 

8.  Fktx  (Joshua  ii.  6).  Hereof  great  plenty.  And  pity  it  was 
so  good  a  commodity  should  be  prostituted  to  iddatry,  wfaidi 
caused  God  to  threaten  that  He  would  ^  rescue  and  recover  His 
flax  again"  (Hosea  ii.  9).     The  Jewish  women  were  eaodlent 

^     housewives  (Prov.  xzxi.  13),  and  thereof  made  great  profit,  venting 
it  into  foreign  parts. 

9.  Wood  of  all  sorts ;  so  that  Palestine  was  acontinued  grave 
of  trees,  covered  over  with  straight  cedars,  strong  oaks,  shady 
palms,  sweet  fin,  &c.  If  the  body  of  Hercules  may  be  guessed 
from  his  foot,  take  the  mustard,  the  little  toe  of  trees,  into  con^ 
sideration,  and  thence  collect  the  vast  proportion  of  great  woods. 
Some  perdiance  may  count  it  arabbinical  vaunt  what  one  writes: 
^A  certain  man  of  Sichem  had  bequeathed  by  his  &ther  three 
boughs  of  mustard,  one  of  which  was  broken  off  fiom  die  reat^ 
and  it  jriekled  nine  o^s  of  seed,  and  the  wood  thereof  was  suffi- 

'.   ^    dent  to  cover  over  die  potter's  house."   One  mqr  also  suspect  aa 
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hjpoMt  in  what  another  saith  :  **  I  had  a  stem  of  mi»tard  in  my 
g^en,  into  which  I  could  climb  as  into  a  fig-tree."  However, 
our  Savkmi's  words  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  plant 
must  needs  be  true  (Matthew  xiii.  31,  32);  and  by  the  same 
proportion  (surely  the  Jews  had  not  more  sauce  than  meat)  other 
trees  most  beaD5wed~^be  (^^hiisual  greatness.     ^ 

10.  Here  I  omit  to  speak  of  the  dates,  almonds,  nuts  (at  this 
day  called  pistadiioes,  and  most  cordial  in  physic),  figs,  pome- 
gmnates,  and  teteral  other  fruits,  whose  particular  description  I 
pass  by  on  purpose,  lest  our  book  should  light  on  some  hungry 
man  or  longing  woman  to  read,  whose  appetites  I  may  unhappily 
raises  but  cannot  satisfy  again.  And  to  leave  a  good  scent  u«^ 
behmd^aMhe  dose  of  the  chapter^  we  must  not  forget  the  great 
store  of  (nuikincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices  which  were  plenti- 
fcny  affixrded  in  Palestine  (Gen.  xlitL  11). 


o"' 


CHAPTER   Y. 

Of  the  Store  of  Beasts  for  Food,  Service, 
and  Pleasure  in  Palestine. 

X.  Wb  step  now  a  stak  higher,  from  v^etable  to  sensible  crea- 
tures, wherein  this  country  was  no  le^  happy,  such  was  the 
variety  it  affosded  thereiD*  Which  will  appear,  first,  if  we  furnish 
forth  a  feast  of  the  fleA,  fish,  and  fowl  in  Palestine ;  these  parti- 
cnlazB  being  premiaedL  Firs^  That  no  exception  be  taken  at  our 
£dse  nmki^  of  dishes.  The  apostles  said  it  was  not  their  office 
to  serve  tables  (Acts  vL  t ),  and  such  mistakes  are  none  at  all  in 
divines.  Secondly,  We  name  only  solid  and  substantial  meat, 
whereon  a  cunning  cook,  besides  sauces  and  salads,  may  with 
compoonded  and  forced  dishes  descant  to  indefiniteness.  Lastly, 
Know  tbe  law  forbade  the  Jews  the  feeding  on  several  meats,  so 
ttat  tfacxr  life  was  a  Lent,  to  abstain  from  such  food  to  which 
Qvis^uuty  allows  us  a  licence  (Levit  xi.  4,  5,  6,  &c.) :  hog's 
iletii,  oonies,  hares,  swans,  hevQUs,  lapwings ;  all  fishes  in  armour, 
fenced  widi  sbell^  recouisded  amongst  the  dainties  of  our  diet, 
wese  prohibited  «ato  diem ;  which  very  prohibition  speaks  their    f 

\  c 
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plenty  in  that  country,  othervirise  the  law  had  been<needless  to 
forbid  such  things  which  the  land  did  not  afford. 

2.  Fetching  salt,  bread,  and  wine  from  the  former  chapter  (all 
of  the  quorum  to  every  feast),  first,  veal  is  brought  in  (food  for 
angels  when  Sarah  dressed  it,  Genesis  xviii.  6,  7) ;  beef  of  the 
bulls  of  Bashan,  or,  if  that  be  too  coarse,  of  the  stalled  oxen 
(Prov.  XV.  17) ;  lamb,  mutton,  and  kid,  savoury  meat,  if  Rebeluhi 
have  the  cooking  thereof  (Gen.  xxvii.  9) ;  venison,  both  red  and 
fallow,  for  so  we  find  in  Solomon's  bill  of  fare,  harts»  bucks,  and 
Jiligles  (i  Kings  iv.  23). 

3.  Fowl  of  all  sorts  follow,  hens  and  chickens  (Mat  xxiii.  37 
and  xxvi.  34).    Capons  I  date  promise  none,  as  uncertain  whether 

^  ^      mutilating  of  birds  was  then  in  foshion,  to  make  them  barren, 

fy  that  man's  luxury  might  fructify  the  more  upon  them.     Next 

plenty  of  pigeons  (Levit.  xiv^  ;i2),  the  poor  man's  lambs;  for 

such  as  could  not  go  to  the  cost  of  the  one,  was  to  provide  the 

other  for  a  sacrifice.     Quails  in  abundance  (Numbers  xi.  31, 

32);  for  though  their  plenty  in  the  wilderness  was  miraculous, 

when  a  cloud  of  them  tendered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 

hands  of  the  Israelites,  yet  ordinarily  there  was  store  of  them  in 

Palestine.     Let  locusts-iMMheir'^wiiigs^^.sake  be  ranked  amongst 

^  ^  I   the  fowl,  only  to  fill  up  an  empty  place  of  the  table,  for  otherwise 

t  ^^.  -       \  none  but  the  stomach  of  the  mortified  Baptist  would  feed  on  so 

^^  I  coarse  a  fare  (Mat  iii.  4). 

4.  Fishes  come  in  the  next  place,  whose  several  sorts  in  sea^ 
rivers,  and  lakes  were  so  many,  that  only  Adam,  whose  memory 
was  the  nomenclator  of  the  names  of  all  creatures  by  him  imposed, 
can  summon  them  by  their  proper  denominations.  Of  these,  all 
that  had  fins  and  scales  were  ]>ermitted  the  Jews  to  eat  (Levit  xi. 
9).  Butter,  the  sauce-general  to  fish,  must  not  be  forgotten,  a 
staple  dish  of  our  Saviour's  whilst  an  infant,  "  Butter  and  honey 
shall  He  eat"  (Isaiah  vii.  15).  Cheese  concludes  all,  such  as 
David  brought  to  his  brethren  (i  Samuel  xvii.  18),  such  as 
Barzillai  provided  for  David  (2  Samuel  xvii.  29).  Let  not  any 
dainty  dairy  woman  object  that  Jewish  cheese  must  needs  be 
coarse,  where  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  so  much  in  use  (Deut 
xxxii.  14 ;  Prov.  xxviL  27) :  for  a  mixture  of  such  milk  is  in 

^  Parmezan  itself  so  delicious  to  the  palate.  And  now  for  grace 
'  before  and  after  meat,  might  not  Palestine  thankfully  say  with. 
David,  Psalm  xxiii  5,  "Thou  dost  prepare  a  table  before  me 
in  the  sight  of  mine  adversaries,  Thou  dost  anoint  mine  head  with, 
oil,  and  my  cup  runneth  over?"  Yea,  what  is  said  of  the  earth 
in  general,  is  most  properly  applicable  to  this  country,  '*  O.Lord^ 
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Kow  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all, 
the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  "  (Psalm  civ.  24). 

5.  Besides  cattle  for  food,  there  were  others  for  labour,  asses, 
miides,  camels,  dromedaries,  whereof  in  due  place.  Birds  also 
and  beasts  of  prey,  eagles,  hawks^  lions,  bears,  boars,  &c.  Some 
will  sl^y  this  was  a  mischief  in  Palestine,  whose  inhabitants  might 
be  said  to  dwell  daily  like  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  such  the  store 
of  ravenous  beasts  freely  roving  up  and  down  the  country.  But 
let  such  know,  that,  by  these  beasts  continued  of  purpose,  God 
kept  His  people  in  an  awful  dependence  upon  Him  ;  whilst  they 
fesured  God,  these  beasts  dreaded  them  (Genesis  ix.  a) ;  and 
man's  piety  muzzled  up  the  mouth  of  these  ravenous  creatures. 
Otherwise,  when  these  Jews  rebelled  against  their  Master,  the 
beasts  (one  of  God's  four  sore  judgments,  £zekiel  xiv.  ai),  were 
let  loose  and  became  the  just  executioners  of  divine  vengeance 
on  a  wicked  nation.  To  conclude,  such  the  variety  of  cattle 
herein,  that  from  hence  Noah  might  have  fraught  his  ark  with  a 
couple  of  most  creatures,  some  few  only  excepted  (useless  for 
mankind,  save  for  rarity  and  fancy)  as  apes  and  peacocks  (per-  ^  ^ 
chance  rather  parrots),  which  Solomon's  navy  fetched  in  and 
supplied  from  Tarshish  (i  Kings  x.  22). 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Objections  against  the  fmitfulness  of  yudea 

Answered. 

BoT  seeing  we  live  in  so  unbelieving  an  age,  that  some  have 
brought  the  happiness  even  of  heaven  itself  into  question,  no  won- 
der 2*  such  as  doubt  of  the  truth  deny  the  type,  and  (though 
Scripture  be  positive  in  the  point)  flatly  argue  against  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  Judea.  The  first  sort  of  their  objections  is  taken  from 
some  passages  scattered  from  pagan  pens,  slighting  Judea  as  an 
inconsiderable  country.  Thus  Strabo,  speaking  of  Moses  winning  ^ 
it  from  the  first  inhabitants,  YJitlax^  hi  patUn  ovx  iwUf^ovov  ov  to  \ 

Xmplov^  ovi^  inrkp  ov  Av  tn  imrovhaafUvto^    fiayiirairo '    ^Eirri  r^ap  ' 

nrptf^tf :  Elasily  (saith  he)  he  obtained  it,  being  a  land  of  which  ' 
none  need  be  ambitious,  and  for  which  none  would  studiously . 
engage  themselves  to  fight ;  for  it  was  a  stony  country. 
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'  To  which  we  answer  first  in  general.    Heathen  writers  knew 

little,  and  spake  less  good  of  the  Jews,  because  of  the  grand 

distance  of  religions  betwixt  them.     My  people  (saith  God)  are 

/like  a  speckled  bird  (Jer.  xii.  9)  ;  and  therefore  being  of  a  different 

!  feather  from  other  fowls  in  point  of  divine  worship,  no  wonder  if 

.their  neighbours  flocked  about  them,  to  flout  at  them,  hooting  at 

- .    *        their  strange  devotion :    though  such,  mocked  at  by  men  for 

,^^^       {  owls,  may  be  made  of  by  God  as  nightingales.     Excellently 

^  Josephus  in  his  book  against  Apion  the  grammarian  doth  prove 

that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Pagan  reports  against  the  Jews. 

And  as  they  loved  not  that  people,  so  they  liked  not  their  place, 

causelessly  raising  slanders  upon  it.    More  particularly  Strabo,  in 

his  rash  censure  counting  Judea  not  a  prize  worth  the  contending 

for,  is  confuted  by  the  course  of  history.     Let  the  Romans  (too 

cunning  merchants  to  venture  on  worthless  ware)  tell  how  much 

)  the  city  of  Jerusalem  cost  them,  paying  an  ounce  of  blood  for 

every  inch  of  ground  therein. 

2nd  Objection. — It  is  said  in  the  Scripture  itself  (Num.  xiii.  32), 
that  '*  It  was  a  land  which  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof."  It 
seems  it  was  a  very  lean,  hungry,  and  barren  land,  which  instead 
of  feeding  the  dwellers  therein,  fed  upon  them. 

Answer. — It  is  said  so  indeed,  but  by  whom  t  The  false  spies 
whose  tongues  were  no  slander.  Now  (whatsoever  they  meant 
by  this  their  expression)  certainly  their  words  intend  not  any 
barrenness  in  that  country,  having  formerly  (verse  27)  confessed 
the  transcendent  fertility  thereof.  Except  any  will  say,  that  these 
spies  did  now  revoke  their  former  witness ;  and  if  so,  we  look  no 
I  longer  on  the  land  of  Canaan  as  devouring  her  inhabitants,  but  on 
I  these  inconstant  liars  as  eating  their  own  words.  However,  their 
first  testimony  (when,  untampered  with  by  the  people,  they  spake 
their  own  sense,  and  gave  in  their  true  verdict  of  the  land)  is  to 
be  believed,  before  their  second  character  of  this  country,  when 
infected  with  popular  discontentments,  they  studied  cavils  against 
the  same.  Besides,  if  the  meaning  of  their  words  [a  land  eating 
up  the  inhabitants  thereof]  be,  as  it  is  generally  interpreted,  a  land 
whose  inhabitants  by  civil  wars  mutually  destroy  one  another,  it 
tends  more  to  the  credit  than  disgrace  of  the  country.  It  is  no 
fiuilt  in  that  rich  pasture,  if  the  grass  thereof  be  provender  in 
goodness,  so  that  the  horses  fed  therein  wax  so  wanton  as  to  fight 
one  with  another. 

3nl  Objection. — Water  is  a  staple  commodity  for  man's  support, 
whose  life,  lame  in  itself,  soon  fdls  to  the  ground,  if  not  held  up 
by  the  staff  of  bread  in  one  band  and  water  in  the  other.    Now, 
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Jodea  bad  great  want  of  this  element,  a  well  being  counted  such  a 
treanue  amongst  them,  that  great  strivings  have  happened  about 
it  (Genesis  zxvi.  18). 

Answer. — Judea  wanted  no  water,  though  dry  in  comparison  of 
England.  We  northern  nations  are  ready  to  suspect  the  southern 
parts  as  a  fire  with  a  fever;  whilst  southern  countries  may  fear 
lest  our  lands  be  drowned  with  a  dropsy,  such  the  superfluity  of 
rain  and  rivers  amongst  us.  Let  Judea  be  compared  with  her 
neighbours  in  the  same  climate,  and  she  would  be  found  not  only 
to  equal,  but  to  exceed  them  in  conveniency  of  water.  The 
Scripture  describes  it,  "  A .  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foun^ 
tains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills,"  &c.  (Deut 
viii  7).  And  because  many  now-a-days  will  believe  the  maid's  /,^  , 
word  before  the  mistress's,  I  mean  human  before  divine  testimony,  ^  ^-^ 

hear  how  Strabo  speaks  to  this  point :  x^P^^^  ^^^  l*^^  ^hfntv^  'njv  Jbt-^^ 
^  cvatXf  X^/'"'  ^^^  ^Jffvpo^f  '0^  dtn/Spo¥ ;  The  country  itself  indeed 
was  well  watered,  but  the  coasts  about  were  base  and  ill  watered. 
^Besides  rivers  Judea  had  constantly  (save  when  the  windows  of 
Heaven  were  miraculously  shut  up)  the  former  and  the  latter  rain, 
which  like  trade  winds  on  some  seas,  came  at  set  seasons,  at  seed- 
time, and  before  harvest.  So  that  Heaven  may  be  said  to  have 
kept  an  ordinary  for  Judea,  and  to  have  fed  it  at  eating  hours  I  ^ ' 
with  set  meals  of  water,  whereas  other  countries  have  no  such 
standing  table  kept  for  them,  being  left  at  large  to  the  uncertainty 
of  weather,  and  not  always  drinking  when  they  are  athirst,  but 
when  they  could  get  moisture. 

4th  Objection. — Ammianus  Marcellinus  reports,  that  therein 
were  no  navigable  rivers,  which  must  needs  be  a  great  hindrance 
of  commerce  in  the  country. 

Answer. — The  term  navigable  roust  be  distinguished  on.  Con- 
fess we  that  Jodea  had  no  vast  streams  in  it,  like  Nilus  or  the 
Danube,  whose  channels  are  capable  of  boats,  ships'  fellows ;  yet 
wanted  it  not  rivers  to  carry  vessels  of  considerable  burthen. 
Every  tribe  therein  did  bonfer  on  the  Midland  sea,  or  on  the  river 
of  Jordan,  up  which  river,  even  against  the  stream,  they  used  to 
sail,  in  vessels  bearing  burdens  (not  unlike  our  western  baiges)  by 
(he  confession  of  other  authors. 

5th  Objection. — It  was  full  of  mountains,  which  generally  are 
conceived  destructive  to  the  fruitfulness  of  a  countiy. 

Answer.— Such  dwaxf-mountains  or  giant-hills  made  the  land 
insensibly  larger  in  extent,  no  whit  lesser  in  increase.    Was  ever 
a  great  belly  brought  for  an  argument  of  barrenness  1  especially    \^ 
seeing  these  mountains  in  Judea  did  not  swell  with  a  mock- 
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mother  tympany,  but  were  pregnant  with  special  commodities^ 
Some  cattle,  as  goats;  and  plants,  as  vines,  are  never  more 
triumphant  on  their  throne,  than  when  advantaged  on  the  side 
of  such  hills.  The  geographer,  speaking  of  Trachonitis,  the 
coarsest  list,  and  most  craggy  ground  about  the  country  of  Judea, 
acknowledgeth  there  were  o/»;  7€itfXo0a,  xal  KuWixapirta^  grassy  and 
fair  fruitful  hills,  which  as  they  afforded  a  delightful  prospect,  >  so 
they  conduced  much  to  make  the  cities  impregnable  which  were 
built  amongst  them. 

6th  Objection.^Mention  there  is  in  Scripture  of  many  deserts 
in  Judea,  as  if  the  country  were  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of 
wildernesses  huddled  up  together. 

Answer. — Indeed  the  word  desert  sounds  hideously  to  English 

ears.     It  frights  our  fancies  with  the  apparitions  of  a  place  full  of 

.  ^       dismal  shades,  savage  beasts,  and  doleful  desolation,  whereas  in 

Nr        Hebrew  it  imports  no  more  than  a  woody  retiredness  from  public 

habitation;  most  of  them  in  extent  not  exceeding  our  greater 

yv*^  parks  in  England,  and  more  alluring  with  the  pleasure  of  privacy, 

^  than  affrighting  with  the  sadness  of  solitariness. 

7th  Objection. — Frequent  famines  are  mentioned  in  this  land, 
and  some  most  prodigious.  In  the  siege  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  vi. 
28),  a  woman  eat  her  own  child,  unexampled  almost  in  other 
histories,  and  all  things  were  sold  at  excessive  rates. 

Answer. — ^The  instances  alleged  argue  not  the  barrenness  of 

the  country,  being  extraordinary  punishments  inflicted  immediately 

by  divine  justice.    This  we  confess,  that  as  merry  men,  when 

,  sad,  are  very  sad ;  so  this  pleasant  land,  when  God  frowned  upon 

it,  was  extremely  -dejected,  and  the  famines  therein  were  famines 

>  with  a  witness. 

8th  Objection. — St.  Jerome,  who  lived  himself  long  in  Pales- 
tine, and  must  be  acknowledged  so  skilful  in  this  matter,  that 
others  could  not  deceive  him,  and  so  honest,  that  he  would  not 
deceive  others,  speaketh  very  meaningly  thereof, '"  It  is  ragged 
with  craggy  mountains,  and  suffereth'the  penury  of  thirst,  so  that 
it  preserveth  rain  water,  and  supplieth  the  scarcity  of  wells  by 
building  of  cisterns." 

Answer. — St  Jerome  in  the  same  place  (sikI  none  fitter  or 
abler  to  do  it)  answers  himself,  Neque  hoc  dico  in  suggillaHanem^ 
terra  sancta^  sed  ut  decuiiatn  supercUium  Judaorum^  &c. :  '*  I  say 
not  this  to  disgrace  the  land  of  Judea  (as  the  heretical  Sycophant 
doth  belie  me),  or  to  take  away  the  truth  of  the  history,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  spiritual  understanding,  but  to  beat  down  the 
pride  of  the  Jews,  which  enlarge  the  straits  of  the  synagogue, 
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iiirther  thaii  the  breadth  of  the  Church."  This  father  did  decry 
the  literal,  to  raise  the  myrstical,  Canaan;  and  they  that  know 
St  Jerome,  know  that  when  he  intends  to  praise  or  dispraise,  he 
will  do  it  to  the  purpose. 

9th  Objection. — Modem  travellers  who  have  lately  surveyed 
the  country,  report  it  to  be  a  bare  surface  of  sand  at  this  day. 

Answer.^ — Who  can  guess  what  Naomi  was  by  what  Mara  is  1 
(Ruth  i.  20).  The  stump  indeed  stands  still,  but  the  branches 
are  withered;  the  skeleton  remains,  but  the  savour  and  flesh 
thereof  is  consumed.  Judea  is,  and  is  not,  what  it  was  before ;  the 
same  in  bulk,  not  Uessing ;  for  fashion,  not  fruitfulness ;  the  old  in- 
strument is  the  same,  but  it  is  neither  strung  with  stock,  nor  played 
upon  with  the  hand  of  skilful  husbandry.  The  rose  of  Sharon  (Cant. 
ii.  i)  is  faded,  her  leaves  lost,  and  now  nothing  but  the  prickles 
thereof  to  be  seen.  See  what  sin  can  do,  or  undo  rather,  and  the 
guilt  of  our  Saviour's  blood  :  "  A  fruitful  land  maketh  He  barreUi 
for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein."  As  therefore  the 
clear  and  lovely  complexions,  the  handsome  and  proper  persons^ 
the  bold  and  valiant  spirits,  the  comely  and  courtly  behaviour  o( 
the  ancient  Jews,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  suspicious  andV 
lowering  looks,  the  low  and  crooked  statures,  the  slavish  and  servile  ( 
conditions,  the  base  and  sordid  demeanour  of  the  Jews  now-a-'- 
days ;  no  npore  are  our  judgments  to  contract  the  former  fruitful- 
ness of  their  soil  to  the  present  sterility  thereof.  And  yet  as  the 
sheep  which  fell  to  Jacob's  share  (Gen.  xxx.  35)  had  strakes  or 
speckles  scattered  here  and  there  in  their  skins :  so,  granting  the 
generality  of  Judea  barren,  yet,  by  the  confession  of  travellers, 
some  spots  and  parcels  of  ground  transcendently  fruitful  are 
everjrwhere  to  be  found,  retaining  ai^  transmitting  to  posterity 
the  memory  of  the  universaUbiitfulpess  ofjudea  before  God  had 
justly  cursed  it  for  the  sins^  the  people. 


)  ^<,  '^^ 


CHAPTER  YIL 

0/  the  Ancient  Division  of  the  Land  be- 
twixt the  Seven  Canaanitish  Nations. 

Having  done  with  the  description  of  the  commodities  of  this 
country,  we  come  now  to  the  several  divisions  thereof,  which 
thing  seriously  considered  conduceth  much  to  the  right  under- 
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standing  of  the  Scripture.    In  severid  ages,  the  land  fdl  under 
different  divisions. 

(t)  In  Abraham's  time.  It  was  parted  betwixt  the  seven 

nations  of  Canaan. 
(3)  Afterwards  the  same  was  subdivided  into  one^and-thirty 
petty  kingdoms. 

(3)  ^y  Joshua  it  was  parcelled  into  twelve  portions,  betwixt 

so  many  tribes. 

(4)  In  Rehoboam's  reign  it  was.rent  into  two  kingdoms, 

Judah  and  Israel. 

(5)  After  the  captivity  it  was  divided  into  three  provinces, 

Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

(6)  In  Christ^s  and  His  apostles'  time  it  was  carved  into  four 

tetrarchies,  and  some  other  appendant  dominions* 
We  will  first  survey  it  in  the  original  condition  thereof  as  it 
consisted  of  a  heptarchy,  or  seven  ruling  nations  of  Canaan,  whose 
number,  names,  extraction,  and  several  habitations  require  much 
care  and  diligence  to  rank  and  order  them  aright 

The  first  difficulty  we  meet  with,  is  in  the  number  of  these 
nations,  so  variously  reckoned  up.  They  are  counted  up  thus  : 
two.  Gen.  xiii.  7;  three.  Exodus  xxiii.  28;  five.  Exodus  xiii.  5;  six. 
Exodus  iii.  8, 17  ;  seven,  Joshua  iii.  10 ;  ten.  Gen.  xv.  19 ;  eleven. 
Gen.  X.  15  and  i  Chron.  i.  13 ;  and  seventeen,  if  a  collective 
number  of  them  all  be  cast  up.  Now,  how  come  they  to  be  so 
dififerently  computed  where  one  and  the  same  Spirit  is  the  auditor 
to  ■  state  their  account  ?  It  is  answered,  that  seven  was  the 
complete  and  solemn  number,  whereon  God  Himself  emphatically 
insists  when  repeating  His  favours  to  the  Jews,  ''seven  nations 
.  ^  greater  and  mightier  than  thou"  (Deut  vii.  i).  And  perchance 
>  ^  the.  beast  in  the  Revelation  "  with  seven  heads"  (Rev.  xiii.  i), 

beareth  some  allusion  thereunto.  .  Wherefore,  when  these  seven 
nations  are  summed  up  defectively,  under  that  number,  we  must 
conceive  such  of  them  as  are  omitted  to  be  implied  under  the 
generical  name  of  Canaanites.  But  on  the  other  side,  when  above 
seven  are  brought,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  Canaan  are 
cast  into  the  account :  whose  country  was  promised  to,  but  never 
peaceably  possessed  by  the  Israelites,  as  we  observed  before.  We 
find  three  several  editions  (as  I  may  call  them)  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan,  whereof  the  most  authentic  and  common  is  Deut.  viL  i, 
which  we  will  principally  peruse,  as  foUoweth. 
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4.  CANAANITES. 


O^       These  also  generally  taken  include  all  the  seven  nations,  growing 

from  the  root  of  Canaan.     Consider  we  them  here  as  one  branch 

•  r      of  that  tree.    Now,  though  the  false  report  of  the  spies  was  in 

^  ^       some  respect  but  a  libel  of  this  land,  yet  they  may  be  believed  for 

\    the  situation  of  the  people  therein,  that  *'  the  Canaanites  dwelt  by 

"^,      \  the  sea,  and  the  coast  of  Jordan"  (Numbers  xiii.  29),  that  is,  all 

the  breadth  of  the  country  northward,  which  came  afterwards  to 

be  possessed  by  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebidun,  and  Issachar. 

5.  PERIZZITES. 

By  interpretation  villflg^t^,  as  dwelling  in  dorps  and  hamlets, 
not  walled  towns.  Which,  as  it  abated  their  civility,  so  it  ad- 
vanced their  manhood.  Their  habitation  not  far  from  Bethel  (Gen. 
xiii.  7),  where  the  children  of  Joseph  afterwards  received  their 
portion  ;  whose  land  by  Joshua  (Joshua  xvii.  15)  was  bestowed 
upon  them,  in  case  the  country  allotted  proved  too  little  for  them. 
Some  of  them  also  were  dispersed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Judges  i.  4). 

6.  HIVITES. 

Their  name  in  Hebrew  signifieth  serpents.     So  called,  as  the 
).«'         learned  conceive^  from  their  delight  to  live  under  ground  in  caves^ 
whereof  plenty  in  the  sides  of  mountains.     I  find  two  colonies  or 
plantations  of  the  Hivites.    One  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  where 
afterwards  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Joseph  met  together.    For 
the  Gibeonites  (who  put  a  new  cheat  on  the  Israelites,  with  their 
old  clothes)  were  Hivites  (Joshua  ix.  7 ;  xL  19),  as  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Shechem  were  of  the  same  nation  (Gen  xxxiv.  2). 
Their  other  plantation  was  under  Mount  Hermon  (Joshua  xi.  3), 
or  in  Mount  Lebanon  (Judges  iii.  3 ;  Josh.  xi.  17),  as  several  Scrip- 
tures do  place  them.     Now,  rather  than  any  diflference  should  arise 
fL  "  herein,  Hermon  will  humbly  confess  itself  parcel  of  Lebanon,  and 
'        so  the  seeming  contradiction  is  reconciled. 

7.  JEBUSITES. 

Their  abode  is  notoriously  known  to  have  been  in  and  about 
Jebus  or  Jerusalem  (2  Samuel  v.  6),  where  they  defied  aU  David's 
power  to  dispossess  them,  and  yet  at  last  by  Joab's  valour  were 
ejected. 
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So  much  of  the  heathen  heptarchy  in  Canaan.  Come  we  now 
to  consider  a  second  edition  of  these  nations,  as  God  gave  in  a 
list  of  their  names  to  Abraham  (Genesis  xv.  19),  promising  withal 
to  give  his  posterity  their*  country  in  possession.  Here  we  find 
them  ten  in  number^  the  Hivites  being  omitted,  and  four  more 
added,  viz. : — 

8.  (I)  KENITES. 

Of  these  no  mention  ever  after  in  Scripture.  For  the  Kenites 
descended  from  Jethro  (part  whereof  flitted  from  the  south  of 
Judah  to  the  north  of  Naphtali,  Judges  iv.  11)  were  a  different 
nation  from  these  Kenites,  the  subject  of  our  enquiry :  we  con- 
ceive therefore  one  of  these  two  things  most  probable. 

(i)  Either  after  Abraham's  and  before  Joshua's  time,  by 
famine,  sword,  and  pestilence,  they  were  utterly  de- 
leted, and  their  land  shared  betwixt  the  former  seven 
nations  of  the  Canaanites. 
(2)  Or  within  the  term  aforesaid,  being  perchance  too  few  and 
feeble  alone  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  distinct 
nation,  they  lost  their  names  by  listing  themselves 
'under  some  other  people. 

9.  (2)  KENIZITES. 

As  deep  silence  of  these  in  holy  writ  as  of  the  former ;  as  if  they 
had  lived  in  '^the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten"  (Psalm 
Ixxxviii.  1 2).  And  probable  it  is,  that  betwixt  Abraham's  and 
Joshua's  time  (ifadaymay  bring  forth  much  (Piroverbs  xxvii.  i), 
what  alterations  may  four  hundred  years  produce  1)  they  were  ex- 
tinguished* All  flesh  is  grass,  and  not  only  particular  men,  like 
single  blades,  may  be  mowed  down  by.  death,  but  even  whole 
nations  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  never  to  grow  again,  being  buried 
without  other  monument  over  or  epitaph  upon  them  than  that  of 
the  Psalmist,  ^*  Their  memorial  is  perished  with  them"  (Psalm 
ix.  6). 

10.  (3)  KADMONITES.  . 

That  is,  by  the  notation  of  the  word,  men  of  the  east,  or  easter* 
lings  if  you  please.  These  a  learned  man  with  great  likelihood 
conceives  to  be  the  Hivites :  both  because  (as  aforesaid)  the  Hivites 
are  omitted  in  the  catalogue,  and  because  they  Uved  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Canaan,  under  Mount  Hermon.     As  for  the 
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opinion,  that  Cadmus  the  Phenician,  with  Hermipne  his  wife,  were 
Hivites  (serpents  their  name  s5unds  in  Hebrew,  as  we  observed 
before)  and  therefore  fabled  by  the  poet  to  be  turned  into 
dragons ;  such  as  exclude  it  their  judgment,  because  no  solid 
truth,  may  admit  it  into  their  fancy  as  a  pleasing  conceit 

11.  (4)  REPHAIMS. 

Their  position  is  undoubtedly  known,  living  about  Ashterpth 
Karnaim  ^Genesis  xiv.  5)  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond 
Jordan.  But  though  here  was  their  principal  nest,  we  find  some 
f<^  f! '  of  their  feathers  scattered  in  other  places,  in  a  valley  near  Jeru- 
salem (2  Samuel  v.  18)  of  that  name,  and  another  in  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  (Joshua  xvii.  15),  whither  perchance  they  fled,  when  smit- 
ten at  home  by  Chedorlaomer  (Genesis  xiv.  5). 

But  the  last  and  largest  volume  of  these  nations  of  Canaan,  is 
Genesis  x.  15,  where  six  more  are  added,  dwelling  in  those  parts 
of  Canaan  which  the  Israelites  never  fully  possessed.  The  former 
nations  were,  as  1  may  say,  under  the  first  qualification  to  die 
without  mercy  (Deut.  vii.  a),  but  these  had  more  favour  afforded 
them,  according  to  the  honour  of  martial  proceeding.  'These  latter 
were  never  servants  in  ordinary  to  the  Israelites,  never  wholly 
subdued  by  them,  but  were  only  retainers  at  large,  doing  them 
homage  at  great  solemnities,  and  high  festivals :  understand  thereby 
all  the  victorious  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  We  take  them  in 
order. 

12.  (i)  SIDONIANS. 

Eminently  known  by  their  famous  city,  whereof  largely  here* 
after. 

13.  (2)  ARCHITES. 

These  dwelt  at  Area,  or  Arce,  a  city  in  Libanus  over  against 
Tripoli,  whereof  mention  in  Ptolemaeus. 

14.  (3)  SINITES. 

In  searching  after  their  proper  place,  we  are  at  a  loss,  like  Joseph 
when  he  went  to  seek  his  brethren ;  only  he,  when'  wandering 
(Genesis  xxzvii.  15),  met  with  a  man  to  direct  him,  we  with  many 
to  distract  us.  Some  place  them  near  the  mountain  of  Sinai.  But 
that  barren  desert  affords  no  more  livelihood  than  the  law  there 
delivered  could  give  lifie  unto  men.     Others  seat  them. near 
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(by  Ptolemy  Simyra)  in  the  northern  bound  of  the  land.  And  a 
third  sort,  whom  we  will  follow,  in  the  very  south  point  thereof, 
at  the  entrance  of  Egypt,  near  Pelusium,  called  Sin  in  the 
Scriptures  (Ezekid  xxx.  15, 16),  whence  the  Desert  of  Sin  hadi  its 
name  (Exodus  xvi  i). 

15.  (4)  ARVADITES, 

Thesq  lived  north  of  the  Zidonians,  whereof  largely  in  the  de- 
scription of  Mount  libanus. 

16.  (5)  ZEMARITES. 

More  uncertain  for  situation  than  the  former,  because  no  more 
mention  of  them.  Had  the  land  whereon  they  lived,  like  the  floor 
of  Bel's  temple,  been  strewed  with  ashes,  some  print  of  their 
footsteps  would  have  remained,  whereas  now  no  marks  to  discover 
them.  Learned  men  thus  groping  in  the  dark,  some  seek  (for 
lack  of  other  light)  to  light  a  candle  from  a  glow-worm ;  their 
conceit  being  no  better,  who  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sound,  make  '^.  y 
these  Zemarites  inhabit  Mount  Shemir  (afterwards  Samaria),  which 
is  confuted  by  the  Hebrew  orthography.  More  probably  they 
maybe  placed  at  Zemaraim  (Joshua  xviii.  22),  a  city  afterwards  of 
Benjamin. 

17.  (6)  HAMATHITES. 

As  formerly  we  had  too  little,  here  we  have  too  much  direction, 
finding  two  eminent  places  equally  probable  for  their  habitation : 
Hamath  on  the  north  of  Naphtdi,  and  another  many  miles  off, 
called  Hammah  the  great,  and  afterwards  Antiochia.  And  per- 
chance they  mi^  remove  from  the  one  to  the  other.  So  much 
of.  the  nations  descended  from  Canaan,  amongst  whom  the 
Philistines  are  not  reckoned  (whose  five  Satrapies  possessed  the 
south-west  part  of  the  land),  because  they  came  not  from  Canaan, 
but  from  Mizraim,  his  elder  brother,  of  whom,  God  willing,  largely 
hereafter  in  the  descriptions  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon. 

To  conclude.  Let  the  reader  beware  lest,  deceived  with  the 
similitude  of  sounds,  he  ''condemn  the  generation  of  the  righteous," 
and  mistake  true  Israelites  by  birth,  to  be  Canaanites  by  descent ; 
as  namely, 

(i)  Caleb  the  Kenezite  (Joshua  xiv.  14),  undoubtedly  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Numbers  xiii.  6),  only  his  grandfathet's 
name  was  Kenaz. 
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(2)  Uriah  the  Hittite,  so  ^ 

loyal  (     to 

(3)  Oman  the  Jebusite,  ^  David 

so  liberal  / 


The  first  might  be  a  Pra 
selyte  Hittite,  but  more 
likely  an  Israelite  whose 
father  was  called  Heth ; 
and  the  latter  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Joshua  zv.  63) 
or  Benjamin  (Judges  i. 
21),  who  lived  promiscu- 
ously with' the  Jebusites  in 
the  city  of  Jebus  or  Jeru- 
salem. 
Aij  (4)  Hushi  the  Archite,  wha  out-ahithophelled  Ahithophel  in 

^  his  policy,  was  probably  an  kphraimite  of  the  borders 

of  Archi  (Joshua  xvL  2),  otherwise  unlikely  that  David 
would  have  chosen  a  stranger  to  have  been  his  cabinet 
counsellor. 
(5)  Simon    the    Canaanite,  Christ's    disciple  (Mat.    x.   4)^ 
certainly  a  Jew  (otherwise  our  Saviour  would  not  have 
yCentertained  himinson^ar  a  laktinn),  bom,  it  seems, 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  i). 
So  much  for  caution,  lest  Demetrius  who  was  "  well  reported  of 
all  men"  (3  John  12),  suffer  for  Demetrius,  Diana's  silversmith; 
and  these  real  Jews  be  misrepresented  under  the  notion  of  heathen 
extraction. 


V- 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

TAe  second  solemn  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  into  thirty-one  Kingdoms. 

I.  Next  to  the  distinguishing  of  this  land  into  seve»  nations,  we 
must  observe  the  division  thereof  amongst  one-arnd-thirty  kings 
(Joshua  xii.  9).  Strange,  that  their  sceptres  (except  very  short) 
did  not  jostle  one  another,  in  so  narrow  a  country.  But  we  must 
know  that  the  genius  of  that  age  delighted  not  so  much  in  scraping 
much  together,  as  in  having  absolute  authority  in  that  little  which 
was  their  own.  Pride  is  commonly  the  sin  of  young  men,  covet- 
ousness  of  old  folk.     The  world  in  the  youth  thereof,  more 
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affected  honour  than  wealth,  high  titles  than  large  treasure.  And 
these  loyalets  contented  themselves  that  their  crowns  (though  not 
so  big)  were  as  bright,  their  sceptres  (though  not  so  great)  were  as 
glittering  as  those  of  the  mightiest  monarchs,  being  as  absolute 
sovereigns  in  their  own  small  territory. 

2.  Let  us  consider  how  these  one-and-thirty  kingdoms  were 
afterwards  disposed  of,  and  how  they  were  shared  amongst  the 
several  tribes.  In  reckoning  up  their  names,  we  obsen^e  the 
method  in  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  9),  as  he  marshals  them  upon  ordei 
following : — 


Kingdoms  of 

1.  Jericho 

2.  Ai    . 

Allottiidio 
^        Benjaxnia. 
«        Benjamin. 

3.  Jenitalem  • 

(Benjamin. 
•        Judah. 

4.  Hebron     . 

•        ]  udah. 

5.  Jannuth    . 

6.  Lachish 

'  udah. 
•        ]  udah. 

7.  Eglon 

8.  Gfier 

9.  Debir 

«        \  udah. 
Ephraim. 

•  -    Judah. 

( Judah. 

*  i  Simeon. 

10.  Geder 

II.  Hormah    • 

Simeon. 

12.  Arad 

Judah. 

13.  Labnah 

^  udah. 

14.  AduUam    4 

\  udah. 

15.  Makkedah 

16.  Bethel 

•  benjamin. 

•  Benjamin. 

Kingdoma  of 

17.  Tappuak        • 

18.  Hepner  • 

19.  Apnek 

20.  Lasharon 

21.  Madon 

22.  Hazor 

23.  Shimron-Meron 

24.  Achahaph 

25.  Taanach 

26.  Meeiddo 

27.  Kedesh 


AHottedto 
Manas,  cis  Tor. 
Manas,  cis  J  or. 
Asher. 
2^bulon. 
NaphtalL 
Naphtali 
Zebalon. 
Asher. 

Manas,  cis  Jor. 
Manas,  cis  Jor. 


Naphtali. 

29.  Dor  in  the  coast  f  Manasseh. 
of  Dor  \  Issachar. 

30.  The    nations   of  i  t,^- ^. 
Gilgal  1  ^«>J"a"»- 

31.  Tirza     .        .        Ephraim. 

By  the  king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,  understand  a  sovereign 
over  a  miscellaneous  company  of  people,  the  master-bee  of  a 
swarm  not  yet  fixed  in  a  hive,  having  a  sufficient  ten:itory  for  his 
men,  but  no  considerable  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  In  this 
catalogue,  Sihon  and  Og  are  not  reckoned,  whose  dominions  lay 
east  of  Jordan,  and  they  make  up  thirty-three  kings  in  all.  So 
much  of  these  cities  for  the  present,  whereof  largely  hereafter  in 
those  respective  tribes  to  which  they  belong. 

3.  Amongst  these  kings,  one  may  visibly  discover  two  distinct 
combinations. 

(i)  In  the  southern  circuit  of  Canaan,  Adonizedec,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  the  chief  of  this  knot,  at  whose 
•endiag  die  kings  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish, 
^lon,  &C.  (Joshua  x.  3),  assembled  themselves 
against  Joshua,  and  were  destroyed  by  him. 
(3)  In  the  northern  association.  There  Jabin  the  king  had 
the  precedency  (Joshua  xl  z,  2,  3),  with  whom  the 
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kings  of  MadoDy  Shimron,  and  Achshaphi  &&,  con« 

federated  themselves  against  Joshua  with  the  same 

success. 

Had  they  all  at  once  engaged  against  Joshua,  the  task  had  been 

hard  ;  had  he  fought  them  all  severally,  the  work  had  been  long 

to  subdue  them.    For  these  thirty  and  one  kings,  who  made  up  a 

full  month  in  their  number,  how  many  years  would  they  have 

made  up  in  their  resistance)    Whereas  now  divine  providence, 

fitting  the  strength  of  Joshua's  arm,  parcelled  his  foes  into  two 

bundles,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  at  two  blows  strike  through 

both  of  them. 

4.  And  here  we  present  the  reader  with  a  draught  of  the  land, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  continued  till  the  time  of 
Joshua,  not  well  satisfied  whether  more  properly  to  term  it  old  or 
new  Canaan.  *If  we  count  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
downwards,  it  was  young  or  new  Canaan,  because  nearest  the 
creation ;  if  we  reckon  backwards  from  our  time,  the  old  Canaan. 
If  the  reader  discover  any  difference  betwixt  this  and  the  next 
map  of  the  same  land,  as  it  was  constituted  after  the  dajrs  of 
Joshua,  let  him  consider, 

(i)  How  the  same  face  is  disguised  by  different  dressing. 
Palestine  afterwards  (when  divided  betwixt  the  twelve 
tribes)  being  tricked  and  trimmed  with  many  new 
cities,  had  the  savour  thereof  quite  altered. 
(2)  How  the  pictures  drawn  by  the  same  exact  artist,  of  the 
same  person,  first  when  a  youth,  afterwards  when  an 
old  man,  must  have  much  difference  betwixt  them ; 
and  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  years  causeth  a 
necessary  variation  in  the  descriptions  of  the  same 
countries. 
It  will  be  objected,  that  though  age  and  accidents  may  altei* 
the  old  and  induce  new  lineaments  in  men's  faces,  yet  the  simile 
\  holds  not  in  the  description  of  countries,  where  the  same  channels 
of  sea,  courses  of  rivers,  falls  of  vales,  flats  of  plains,  ridges  of 
hills,  must  remain.    As  for  mountains,  time,  for  want  of  carriage, 
must  be  forced  to  leave  such  luggage  behind  her ;  and  therefore 
that  such  land  and  water-marks  must  always  continue  without  any 
considerable  alteration.      But  it  is  answered, '  that  even  these 
seeming  standards  of  nature  are  moveable  with  time  and  casualty, 
inundations,  tempests,  and  earthquakes;  in  the  last  (being_ihe 
earth's  violent '  c-ough),  sometimes  she  spits  up  her  ow.\  lun^, 
casting  up  great  hills  where  never  were  any  before.    What  the 
apostle  speaks  in  a  higher  sense,  is  true  of  the  material  world, 
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and  the  several  countries  therein  (i  Cor.  viL  31),  "The  fashion^Cn/ 
of  thb  world  passeth  away ;"  so  that  to  the  very  view  of  the  eye  ^ 

the  shape,  form,  and  garb  thereof  is  metamorphosed.     Besides   -4^' 
other  anagrams  happening  in  the  land  tif  Canaan,  lands  after-    ^^ 
wards  transposed  for  water,  and  water  for  land,  one  is  most      ^ 
remarkable — namely,  when  the  pleasant  vale  of  Siddim  (Genesis 
^v.  3),  nigh  the  banks  of  Jordan,  was  turned  into  the  salt  sea,  or 
noisome  asphaltite  lake.     "  This  was  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  it 
may  justly  seem  marvellous  in  our  eyes."    But  of  the  cause,  time, 
and  manner  of  this  alteration  largely,  Qod  willing,  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  Third  Division  of  the  Land  into  Twelve 
Tribes,  some  of  all  which  Tribes  re- 
mained  until,  at,  and  after  the  time  of 
our  Saviour. 

I.  The  third  solemn  division  of  Palestine  was  made  by  Joshua 
into  twelve  tribes,  of  whose  several  bounds  largely  in  our  ensuing 
discourse.  This  partition  remained  until  Shalmaneser  carried 
ten  tribes  away  captive  (2  Kings  xvii.  6),  and  in  exchange  brought 
in  his  own  colonies  to  possess  their  conquered  countiy.  However, 
although  the  main  body  of  the  ten  tribes  were  thus  transplanted, 
without  any  hope  of  return  to  their  native  soil,  yet  some  compe- 
tent representation  of  every  tribe  remained  behind  in  their  own 
countiy,  even  until,  at,  and  after  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
2.  Allege  not  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  said,  after  Shalmaneser's 
aurr3ring  them  away  captive,  "  there  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of 
Jadah  only"  (2  Kings  xviL  18).  Understand  it,  that  Judah  only 
remained  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  kingdom.  That  only 
was  the  visible  standing-corn,  amongst  which  others  of  Israel,  like 
loose  ears,  were  scattered.  But  to  the  point,  that  some  gleanings 
of  these  ten  tribe's  remained  in  their  country  after  the  Assyrian 
captivity,  may  be  proved  : — 

(i)  From  the  very  nature  of  a  general  calamity,  which  lighting 
<Mi  a  populous  nation,  cannot  so  particularly  apply 
itself  to  every  individual  person  but  that  some  will 
escape.     The  hired  razor  (Isaiah  vii. .  20)  made  not 
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^  such  dean  work  as  to  shave  every  hair  but  that  some 
small  down  might  creep  under  the  edge  thereof.  That 
^  besom  of  destruction  (Isaiah  xiv.  23)  swept  not  so  clean 
'  but  that  some  dust  may  be  presumed  left  behind  in 
the  small  crevices  of  the  country.  Some  (no  doubt) 
by  timely  flight,  casual  absence,  especial  favour,  secret 
concealment,  might  escape ;  and  others  through  age 
and  sickness  unable  to  travel,  might  be  permitted  to 
remain  behind. 

(2)  Mention  is  made  of  a  '^  remnant  which  escaped  out  of  the 

hands  of  the  king  of  Assyria"  (2  Chron.  xxx.  6).  And 
when  Hezekiah  kept  his  solemn  passover,  he  sent 
messengers  to  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Issachar,  2^bulua, 
Asher  (2  Chron.  xxx.  xo,  18),  some  of  whom^,made  a 
mock  at  his  courtesy,  and  others  thankfully  embraced 
his  gracious  invitation. 

(3)  Josiah  in  his  passover  (celebrated  in  the  eighjieenth  year 

of  his  reign,  ninety  and  odd  years  after  the  banishment 

of  the  twelve  tribes)  assembled  there  all  Judah  and 

Israel  that  were  present  or  found  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  18). 

3.  Such  remnants  of  the  ten  tribes,  being  afterwards  carried 

captive  with  Judah  to  Babylon,  returned  thence  with  the  rest  of 

their  brethren,  as  probably  is  insinuated, 

(i)  By  the  sacrifice  at  the  dedication  of  the  second^  temple, 
a  sin-oflfering  for  all  Israel,  twelve  he-goats  according 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Ezra  vL  17).  In 
expression  (no  doubt)  of  gladness,  of  some  of  every 
tribe  present  thereat. 

(2)  By  the  number  of  such  as  returned,  amounting  to  forty- 

two  thousand  three  hundred  and  three-score  (Ezra 
iL  64).  Now,  whosoever  shall  be  pleased  to  cast  up 
the  particular  sums  of  the  several  families  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  set  down  there,  will  find  them  fall  short 
twelve  thousand  of  the  foresaid  number.  Where 
therefore  shall  we  supply  the  account  9  Hear  how  the 
great  Jewish  chronicle  (set  forth  not  long  after  our 
Saviour's  time)  resolves  this  question :  '*  Surely,  they 
were  made  up  of  those  who  came'  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  of  other  tribes.'* 

(3)  The  Scripture  saith  (i  Chron.  ix.  3),  after  the  captivity 

of  Babylon,  that  there  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (besides 
those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin)  of  the  children  of 
Ephiaim  and  Manasseh. 
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Nor  is  the  testimony  of  Josephus  to  be  slighted  herein,  though 
Joseph  Scaliger  causelessly  condemns  it,  affirming  that  the  king  of 
Egypt  employed  seventy-two  Jews  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
Greek,  taking  six  out  of  every  tribe,  which  complete  that  number. 

4.  That  such  fragments  of  the  ten  tribes  returning  from  Babylon 
were  reinstated  in  their  ancient  possessions,  I  dare  not  affirm,  but 
rather  believe  the  contrary.  For  there  was  no  inducting  them 
into  their  former  inheritances  because  no  vacancy  or  avoidance 
therein  ;  terra  pUna^  the  land  was  still  full  .with  the  plantation  of 
Medes  and  others  brought  in  by  Shalmaneser.  So  that  this 
remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  were  (for  the  main)  fain  promiscuously 
to  make  their  habitations  where  they  might,  whilst  Judah  and 
Benjamin  were  restored  to  their  ancient,  entire,  and  distinct 
possessions.  Yet  there  is  some  probability  that  some  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  in  our  Saviour's  time  had  recovered  part  of  their 
ancient  patrimony,  otherwise  the  force  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  and 
Matthew's  application  is  much  impaired :  "  The  land  of  Zebulun 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali,"  &c.  '*The  people  that  sat  in  darkness 
saw  great  light"  (Mat  iv.  14,  &c.).  That  is,  in  a  genuine  and  | 
unstrained  sense,  their  posterity  had  the  day  of  deliverance  first 
dawning  unto  theni^  whose  ancestCHs  were  first  overtaken  with  the 
night  of  ai&iction* 

5.  That  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  some  pious 
people  of  all  tribes  were  extant  in  Judea  plainly  appears, 

(i)  By  Anna  the  prophetess,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Luke  iL  36). 

(2)  By  St  Paurs  expression,  ^^unto  which  promise  our  twelve 

tribes,  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night,  hope  to 
come"  (Acts  xxvi.  7).  This  cannot  be  meant  of  those 
departed  this  life  before  St  Paul's  time  (who  were 
past  hope  and  in  possession  of  the  promise)  but  of 
such  as  served  God  then  when  this  speech  was  uttered. 

(3)  ^y  ^^^  superscription  of  St.  James'  epistle,  ^'To  the 

twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,  greeting" 
(James  i.  i ).  Being  Christian  Jews  probably,  dispersed 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen 
(Acts  xi.  17). 

6.  To  conclude,  what  in  the  law  God  prescribed  concerning 
the  fields.  He  was  pleased  graciously  to  practise  upon  the  persons 
of  the  Israelites.  "  Thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither 
shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  in  thy  vineyard"  (Leviticus  xix.  10). 
He  suffered  a  small  racemation  to  remain,  still  preserving  to  hml^ 
Ki^\0¥  (Acts  xxvL  7)9  and  not  wholly  discomposing  the  solemn 
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jury  of  the  twelve  tribes,  which  until  Christ's  time  were  made 
the  thinner,  but  cot  the  fewer,  by  all  their  calamities.  Fco*, 
although  through  continuance  of  time,  sudden  and  great  changes 
in  their  condition,  laziness  and  neglect,  casual  losing  and  spit^l 
embezzling  of  their  records,  mixed  marriages  with  heathens,  and 
many  other  accidents,  the  entireness  of  their  pedigrees  was  much 
perplexed  and  interrupted;  yet  by  tradition  from  their  parents, 
they  knew  in  general  their  extraction  from  those  tribes,  though 
unable  particularly  to  dear  the  immediate  series  of  their  descents. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  Palestine  rent  into  two  Kingdoms,  under 
Rehoboam;  and  their  several  strengths 
balanced. 

I.  The  next  solemn  division  the  land  of  Canaan  fell  under  was 
when  it  was  cloven  by  the  ten  tribes'  defection  (i  Kings  xti  19), 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  consisted  chiefly  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  which  alone  was  so  powerful  and  populous,  that  the  men 
thereof,  in  the  muster  made  by  King  David  (2  Samuel  xxiv.  9), 
amounted  in  number  to  more  than  the  half  of  all  the  other  tribes 
there  expressed.  Besides  the  body  of  this  tribe,  very  considerable 
were  the  appurtenances  thereof,  viz.  :-^ 

{Simeon,  whose  inheritance  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
inheritance  of  the.  tribe  of  Judah  (Joshua  xix.  i,  9). 
Dan,  part  of  whose  possession  was  taken  out  of 
what  originally  was  assigned  to  Judah. 
These  must  be  presumed  to  bear  a  state  sympathy  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  engaged  thereunto  by  the  portion  of  their  country. 
Yea,  we  find  it  expressed  in  Scripture  that  Beersheba  ^i  Kings 
xix.  3),  a  city  of  Simeon,  and  Gath  (2  Chronicles  xi.  ^,  Zorah 
(2  Chronicles  xi.  10),  and  Aijalon,  cities  of  Dan,  did  belong  to, 
and  were  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Judah. 

3.  Besides  these,  two-thirds  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  pertained 
to  the  same  kingdom ;  as  also  all  the  Levites  which  left  their  cities 
in  Israel,  and  clave  to  the  house  of  David  (2  Chronicles  xL  14). 
These,  though  properly  the  eyes  of  the  land,  had  hand  also,  and 
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coDtriboted  to  the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  Add  hereunto  all  the 
well-ftffected,  which  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  reported  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Chtonicles  xi.  16).  For  the  by-ditches  of  Dan  and  y  , 
Bethel  did  not  so  drain  the  people's  devotion,  but  that  much  [.^  *j 
thereof  ran  in  the  right  channel  to  the  temple ;  and  no  doubt, 
manj,  violently  kept  at  home,  had  their  hearts  at  Jerusalem,  and 
their  bodies  in  Israel,  to  which'kingdom  sdl  the  rest  of  the  tribes 
did  belong. 

4.  Here  it  will  be  richly  worth  our  pains,  to  enier  on  a  compa- 
rative estimate  of  these  two  kingdoms,  which  of  th^n  exceeded  in 
puissance :  herein  we  shall  canry  an  impartial  hand  ;  and  indeed, 
though  the  controversy  be  betwixt  two  kings,"  ther^  is  nothing  to 
be  got  by  flattering  either. 

5.  We  will  compare  them  first  in  that,  wherein  Solomon  placeth 
the  honour  of  a  king — the  multitude  of  their  subjects  (Proverbs 
xiv.  28).  And  here  any  dear  judgment  will  find  for  the  kings  of 
Israel 

6.  Secondly,  if  the  extent  of  their  dominions  be  surveyed,  and 
our  eye  in  the  map  made  umpire  tlierein,  the  case  is  dear  in  view 
without  measuring  that  Israel  was  the  greatest. 

7.  ThirdlyVif  their  cities  be  numbered,  the  result  will  be  this,  r 
Judah  had  the  sun,  Jerusalem  ;  Israel  had  the  moon,  Samaria,  and  f 
most  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  Jericho,  Jezreel,  Mahanaim,  &c. 

8.  Fourthly,  if  their  ports  and  naval  power  be  considered, 
neither  will  be  found  very  active  that  way,  contentedly  yidding 
their  sea  trade  to  the  Phenicians.  Yet  Israel  had  the  advantage 
of  havens  and  marine  accommodations,  bordering  most  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  Judah  also  (to  hold  the  scahs  even)  had  Ezion- 
geber,  a  considerable  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  may  appear  by 
Ahaziah  s  request  to  Jehoshaphat,  ^  let  my  servants  go  with  thy 
servants  in  the  ships"  (i  Kings  xxti.  49) ;  plainly  importing  that  the 
men  of  Judah  were  the  cape  merchants  and  prime  mariners  in 
those  seals,  by  whose  courtesy  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Israel 

were  admitted  to  traffic  there.     However,  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  !  t  < 

Sea  was  but  a  key  to  the  back-door  (little  of  the  East  Indies  being  '  ji  ^ 
then  known,  and  less  traded  to)  whereas  the  havens  on  the  Mid-      '^  .^  ^ 
land  Sea  opened  the  broad  gates  of  commerce  to  the  most  and    ^'^ 
best  frequented  parti  of  the  world.  p^ 

9.  Fifthly,  If  the  absoluteness  of  their  kings'  power  be  stated  in 
their  respective  dominions,'  here  in  the  opinions  of  some  the  upper 
hand  must  be  adjudged  to  Judah.  The  kings  whereof,  in  admini- 
stration of  justice,  or  rather  revenge,  often  exercised  arbitrary 
power,  making  use  of  their  prerogative  above  law,  as  appears  by 
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Solomon's  proceedings  against  the  lives  of  Shimei,  Joab^  and 
7       Adonijah;  and  more  plainly  in  Jehoram's  executing  his  own 

V  brethren  by  his  peremptory  pleasure,  without  legal  conviction  of 
<   \^   them  (i  Kings  xxi.  13).    Whereas  no  monument  is  extant  of  such 

r  c,    arbitrary  proceedings  in  the  kings  of  Israel,  more  confining  them- 

^  \^    selves  to  legal  courses.    Yea,  the  very  murder  of  Naboth  carried 

N  \    the  face  of  a  judicial  process*  wherein  legal  formalities  of  witnesses, 

V  though  suborned,  were  observed  in  a  solemn  session.  The  reason 
i  *^  why  the  kings  of  Judah  were  more  unlimited  in  then:  power,  was, 
5      '    say  they,  because  they  derived  their  title  immediately  from  the 

i     God  of  heaven,  confirmed  in  David's  family  by  sever^  descents. 

^     But  the  kings  of  Israel,  being  creatures  of  their  own  subjects, 

^  V      made  by  popular  election,  on  condition  to  remit  their  taxes  and 

^    ^     burdens  (and  seldoixk  above  three  of  the  same  stock  in  a  direct 

C    ^      succession),  were  fain  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  remitting 

^   r      much  of  that  royal  rigour  used  by  the  kings  of  Judah.    And  this 

^^  Y       is  assigned  by  a  judicious  author  as  a  principal  cause  why  Israel 

S  >*       never  returned  to  their  former  subjection  to  David's  family, 

v,^       because  the  sceptre  of  Judah  was  too  heavy  for  them,  and  they 

v^  ^        lived  under  more  liberty  in  their  own  kingdom.. 

"^  10.  Sixthly,  If  their  f<veign  impressions^  made  on  them  by 

(         neighbouring  princes,  be  considered,  the  balance  is  so  even,  it  is 

^         hai^  to  say  on  whidi  side  the  beam  breaketh.    For  as  memorable 

were  the  victories  of  the  kings  of  Israel  against  the  Syrians,  so  no 

less  fortunate  the  fights  of  some  kings  of  Judah  against  the 

Ethiopians  and  other  enemies.    And  as  the  kingdom  of  Moab, 

till  the  death  of  Ahatb,  was  tributary  ta  Israel  (2  Kings  iii.  5) : 

so  Edom,  until  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  was  in  subjection  to  the 

crown  of  Judah  (2  Chron,  xxi.  8). 

11.  Seventhly,  If  their  home-adiieveraents>  each  against  the 
other,  be  recounted  (the  truest  touch-stone  of  their  several 
strengths),  God  often  made  them  alternately  hold  up  one  another, 
whilst  He  whipped  them  both  for  their  sins.  But  although  Abijah 
once  got  a  remarkable  conquest  of  "Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19), 
yet  generally  Israel  worsted  Judah,  overpowering  them  with  mul- 
titude of  men.  Thus  Baasha  cooped  up  Asa  in  his  own  land . 
(3  Chron.  xvi.  i) ;  Joash  overcame  Amaziah,  and  took  Jerusalem 
(3  Chron.  xxv.  23) ;  and  Pekah  almost  utterly  consumed  Ahaz 
and  his  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  6). 

12.  To  conclude,  if  their  lasting  and  continuance  be  measured, 
herein  Judah  clearly  carrieth  away  the  pre-eminence.  Grant, 
Israel  beat  Judah  at  hand,  yet  Judah  beat  Israel  at  length,  even 
out  of  distance..    For,  whilst  the  Babylonish  captivity  did  only. 
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snuff  Judah  for  seventy  years  (blazing  the  brighter  when  they 
returned  from  banishmentX  the  Assyrian  conquest  utterly  extin 
guished  Israel  from  ever  appearing  again  in  a  formed  common- 
wealth in  their  own  country. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Of  the  Partition  of  the  Land  into  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Galilee^  Samaria,  and  yudea. 

I.  When  these  two  kingdoms  had  determined,  and  the  division 
of  the  twelve  tribes  was  out  of  date,  Palestine  began  to  'be  dis- 
tinguished into  three  provinces,  whose  number  and  posture  we 
find  in  the  evangelists,  being  traced  in  order  by  the  feet  of  our 
Saviour:  {i)  He  left  Judea,  (2)  and  departed  again  into  Galilee ; 
(3)  and  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria  (John  iv.  3^  4).  It  being 
denied  to  our  Saviour  Himself  to  travel/^  saltum^  d  termino\  ad 
tertninum  sine  medio,  so  that  He  could  not  ordinarily  pass  from 
Judea  in  the  south  to  Galilee  in  the  north,  without  traversing 
Samaria,  which  lay  in  the  midst  betwixt  both. 

2.  To  begin  with  Judea,  or  Jewry ;  it  is  not  taken  here  in  that 
large  acceptation,  wherein  it  contained  the  whole  country  and 
entire  subject  of  this  our  book  (in  which  sense  Herod  the  Great  is 
styled  king  of  Judea,  Luke  i.  5),  but  is  taken,  as  elsewhere  it  is 
termed  the  province  of  Judea  (Ezra  v.  8),  for  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  land,  consisting  of  the  ground  formerly  belonging  to  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Reuben.  For,  that  this  province 
reached  eastward,  beyond  the  river,  plainly  appears  in  the  evange- 
lists, affirming  that  Christ  came  from  Galilee  into  the  coasts  of 
Judea  beyond  Jordan  (Mat  xiz.  i,  and  Mark  x.  i).  A  spacious 
country  it  was,  and,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  the  proper  habitation  of 
the  principal  Jews.  Nor  is  it  amiss  to  observe  that  a  portion  of 
land  (with  the  governments  of  Lidda  and  Ramah  lying  in  the 
juncture  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
MaccabeeSy  taken  from  Samaria  by  King  Demetrius,  and  by  him 
assigned  to  Judea  (i  Mace.  xi.  34),  in  reward  of  the  friendship 
and  faithfulness  of  the  Jews  in  his  service,  which  gore^^  or  gusset 
of  ground,  was  called  Apherema — that  is,  a  thing  taken  away,~l}e-~ 
cause  parted  from  Samaria,  and  pieced  to  Judea. 
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\ '     ^'3.  Samaria  succeeds,  whereby  we  cmdeistand  not  the  city  of 

!;    tliat  name,  for  a  long  time  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Isratel, 

'  f     but  a  country  (formerly  pertaming  to  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh, 

(i       and  Gad)  peopled  after  the  Assyrian  captivity,  widi  colonies 

brought  thither  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xviL  24),  and  the  neigh- 

/\>/     bouring  dominions.    At  first  this  land  did  i^ot  fadge  well  with 

these  new  inhabitants,  lions  sent  by  God  disturbinf^heir  quiet 

possession,  until  a  priest  of  the  Israelites  was  remanded  to  teach 

them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land  (2  Kings  xviL  27).  But, 

what  betwixt  an  ignorant  master  and  indocile  scholars,  nothing 

was  learnt  to  purpose.     He  taught  them  no  true  worship,  but 

only  Jerobo^on's  divinity  (as  appears  by  their  appointing  out 

priests  of  themselves  for  their  nigh  places,  2  Kings  xvii.  32),  and 

they  jumbled  together  their  own  numerous  idols  with  the  service 

of  God.    Insomuch,  that  they  are  said  to  fear  the  Ix>rd  (2  Kings 

xvii.  34),  and  in  the  next  verse,  not  to  fear  the  Lord :  not  that 

there  is  any  contradiction  in  the  text,  but  an  open  opposition 

betwixt  their  pretence  and  practice,  seeing  such  as  fear  God 

otherwise  than  His  will  in  His  word  prescribes,  fear  Him  not  in 

effect 

4.  However,  afterwards  the  Samaritans  quitted  their  multitude 
of  idols,  and  patched  up  a  religion  amongst  themselves,  wherein 
(i)  They  adored  one  Deity,  but  Him  so  erroneously,  that 
Christ  flatly  told  them,  ye  worship  that  which  yoa 
know  not  (John  iv.  22). 

(2)  They  acknowledged  only  the  five  books  of  Moses  for 
canonical. 

(3)  They  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  stickling  for  the 
honour  and  hoHness  thereof  to  equal,  yea,  exceed  that 
at  Jerusalem. 

(4)  They  expected  a  Saviour,  believing  Him  as  able  so  wifling 
to  resolve  all  important  difficulties :  "  When  Messiah 
is  come,  He  will  tell  us  all  things*'  (John  iv.  25). 

(5)  They  falsely  accounted  themselves '  extracted  from  the 
ancient  Hebrew  patriarchs. 

Thus  the  Samaritan  woman  had  it  rife  in  her  mouth,  Oin*  father 
Jacob  (John  iv.  1 2),  though  in  very  deed  he  was  no  more  her 
father  than  the  man  she  kept  company  with  was  her  husband, 
being  neither  lineally  descended  from  the  one  nor  lawfully  married 
to  the  other.  Hear  what  Josephus  hath  to  this  purpose :  **The 
Samaritans,"  says  he,  '*  are  of  this  nature,  that  when  the  Jews  are 
.  fiigh  in  fortune  and  success,  presently  they  embrace  society  with 
A  ^;<^    them,  and  deduce  the  series  of  their  own  descent  from  the  patriarch 

J' 
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Joseph  and  his  sons  Ephraim  ftnd  Manasseh ;  but  when  the  Jews 
are  depressed  and  low  in  estate,  then  they  disclaim  all  kindred, 
defy  all  affinity  with  them,  professing  themselves  (as  indeed  they 
are)  to  be  originally  Medes  and  Persians." 

5.  Generally  great  was  the  antipathy  betwixt  the  Samaritans  and 
Jews,  the  former  persecuting  every  face  that  did  but  look  towards 
Jerusalem ;  on  which  bare  account  they  churlishly  denied  our 
Saviour  entertainment  in  their  town  because  His  behaviour  was 
as  though  He  would  go  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  ix.  53).  Nor  came 
the  Jews  behind  them  in  hatred,  being  so  far  from  familiarly  con- 
versing with  them,  that  a  Jew  would  rather  contentedly  endure 
thirst  than,  to  quench  it,  crave  drink  of  a  Samaritan,  lest  such 
hands  should  defile  the  water  with  the  very  drawing  of  it  (John 
iv.  9).  Yea,  when  the  malice  of  the  Jews  meant  mortally  to  wound 
our  Saviour's  reputation,  they  said  He  was  a  Samaritan  and  had  a 
devil  (John  viii.  48).  However,  the  deluge  of  sin  did  not  so 
generally  drown  all  the  Samaritans  but  that  some  dry  islands,  some 
good  men  were  found  amongst  them.  One  was  eminent  for  his 
gratitude  to  God,  being  the  tithe  of  the  lepers  cleansed  by  Christ 
who  alone  returned  to  give  Him  thanks  (Luke  xvii.  16) ;  and 
another  no  less  commendable  for  his  charity  to  man  (Luke  x.  33), 
being  physician,  surgeon,  host,  and  in  a  word,  neighbour  to  the  un- 
known traveller  wounded  by  thieves  in  his  journey  to  Jericho. 

6.  Galilee  remains,  so  called  (as  Melancthon  will  have  it)  be- 
cause in  Hebrew  signifying  a  bound  or  limit,  l3ring  in  the  northern 
marches  of  the  land.    It  was  twofold. 

The  upper  formerly  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali, 
and  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan. 

The  lower  formerly  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  2^bulun  and 
l^sachar. 
The  upper  Galilee  is  also  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix. 
r,  and  Mat.  iv.  15)  or  GaSkea  (rojim^  whereof  many  reasons,  are 
rendered  by  learned  men.  These  two  most  considSable,  either 
ihat  ir  was  so  <3died  becatlse  very  populous,  in  which  consideration 
it  is  termed  by  Josephus  TfoKviLvBpwTa^ ;  affirming  that  the  least 
cw^,  village,  therein  had  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  So  that 
GaliUa  Gcjim^  or  of  the  Gendles,  is  the  same  with  populous 
Gai9ee ;  (if  any  except  that  Gcjim  in  Scripture  is  only  taken  for 
heathen,  never  for  the  people  of  the  Jews,  may  he  be  remitted  to 
learned  Rivet,  by  instances  to  the  contrary  to  have  his  judgment 
rectified  herein ;)  or  else  it  was  called  Galilee  of  theGentiles  because 
it  bordered  on  them,  and  lay  in  the  passage  through  iHiich  travellers 
journeyed  to  the  Gentiles.    Thus  the  gate  of  Ephraim  in  Jerusalem 
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got  the  name  thereof  (2  Kings  xiv.  13),  not  that  it  stood  in,  but 
led  toward  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

7.  The  Galileans  were  high  spirited  people,  fULXifMi  ec  vnvlmv^ 
.  fighters  from  their  infancy,  impatient  of  wrong,  lovers  of  liberty, 
and  prone  to  revenge.  Much  of  their  nature  may  be  read  in  their 
countryman  St  Peter,  forward  (not  to  say  furious)  in  hot  blood,  to 
draw  his  sword  though  at  great  disadvantage,  and  after  at  leisure 
to  repent  it  (John  zviii  10).  Apt  they  were  to  raise  tumults  against 
the  Romans,  but  always  wi^h  ill  success.  Witness  especially,  when 
they  pretended  sacrifice  to  cloak  their  rebellion,  but  Pilate  was 
too  quick  and  cunning  for  them,  who  subduing  them,  mingled 
their  blood  with  their  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  i).  They  were  dis- 
.  tinguishable  by  their  dialect  from  other  Jews,  speaking  a  broader, 
or  (as  I  may  say)  a  Doric  Syriac,  whereof  the  maid  minded  St. 
Peter,  "  thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereunto" 
(Mark  xiv.  70).  They  were  accounted  coarser  and  less  refined 
Jews,  as  appears  by  the  expression  of  the  Evangelist,  "the 
Galileans  received  Him,  having  seen  all  the  things  that  He  did  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast,  for  they  also  went  up  unto  the  feast** 
(John  iv.  45).  Where  those  words,  "for  they  also,"  though  they 
admit  the  Galileans  to  the  communion  of  the  same  religion  with 
the  Jews,  yet  set  them  at  a  second  table,  as  inferior  to  the  other. 
^ ,  Yea,  the  Jews  called  our  Saviour,  in  disgrace,  at  least  wise  in  dimi- 
l'^     nution,  a  Galilean.     Might  I  presume  to  interpose  my  opinion.  I 


should  conceive  these  Galileans  were  chFefly  extracted  from  the 
remainder  of  the  ten  tribes  left  behind  in  the  land  after  the 
Assyrian  captivity,  as  we  have  shown  before. 

8.  If  these  three  provinces  be  in  several  respects  compared 
together,  they  behave  themselves  as  followeth, — for 

Antiquity, — Galilee  the  first  (mentioned  in  Joshua,  xx.  7), 

Judea  the  next,  Samaria  the  youngest. 
Extent,— -Judea  the  greatest,  Galilee  the  next^  Samaria  the 

smallest. 
Honour, — Judea  the  highest  (because  Jerusalem  therein), 

Samaria  the  next,  Galilee  the  meanest 
Safety,— Samaria  the  first  (best  secured  in  the  middle),  Judea 

next,  Galilee  last  and  most  exposed  to  enemies. 
Fruitfiilness, — Galilee  the  first,  Samaria  second,  Judea  moun- 
tainous and  less  fruitful  by  the  testimony  of  Sl  Jeronie. 
This  distinction  of  these  three  provinces  lasted  till  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  second  temple,  but  abated  in  the  solemnity  thereof  by 
the  ensuing  partition  into  tetrarchies. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

0/  the  division  of  this  land  into  four 
Tetrachies^  and  some  other  small  terri-- 
lories. 

I.  Much  about  the  time  of  our  Savioui^s  birth  this  land  was 
divided  into  four  tetrachies.     A  tetrarchy  is  conceived  by  some  ^1 

to  be  a  dominion,  wherein  are  ticaap^^  Xo'xof  Ka\  avt^^  Ig^Kotna         •  y 
Twaaapn :  that  is,  four  squadrons  and  sixty-four  men.  Others,  with         ^ 
Pliny,  take  it  to  be  a  country,  with  four  cities  therein.     But!      / 
learned  Salmasius,  to  whom  we  refer  the  reader,  confutes  these  for  |  V" 
erroneous,  where^he  proveth  a  tetrarchy  to  be  a  fourth  part  of  a  ^^^ 
kingdom;  be  the  men  or  cities  therein  more  or  less.     These 
tetiarchies  in  Judea  took  their  original  from  the  testament  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who,  leaving  several  sons,  bequeathed  unto  them 
parcels  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Afterwards,  with  some  alteration  of  their  limits,  these  tetrar- 
chies  in  Judea  were  continued  by  the  Romans  (as  also  elsewhere 
in  the  country  of  Galatia)  on  very  p>olitical  considerations ;  . 

(i)  Hereby  they  had  the  advantage,  four  to  one,  to  gratify 
and  engage  more  friends  with  princely  honour ;  seeing 
one  kingdom  thus  thriftily  managed  afforded  four 
tetrarchies ;  as  he  may  be  charitable  to  more  who 
changeth  lus  pence  into  farthings. 
^2)  As  they  gratified  more,  so  they  trusted  less,  it  being  no 
wisdom  to  venture  too  much  power  in  one  and  the 
same  person. 
(3)  The  restless  nature  of  the  Jews  required  many  overseers ; 
and  a  small  territory  amongst  them  would  yield  the 
governor  thereof  plentiful  employment 
In  St  Luke  (Luke  iii  i),  we  find  the  number  and  order  of 
these  tetrarchies — namely,  when  John  the  Baptist  began  to  preach : 
Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea. 
Herod  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee. 
Philip  was  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis. 
Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene. 
Pilate  is  styled  governor,  having  precedency  of  the  rest,  as 
residing  in  Jerusalem    the  principal  city,  and  perchance  had  a 
superintendency  over  the  other  tetrarchs,  by  virtue  whereof  he 
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suppressed  the  rebellious  Galileans  (Luke  xiii.  i),  which  were 
otherwise  of  Herod's  dominion.  Howsoever,  they  observed 
their  distinct  jurisdictions  ;  for  Pilate,  hearing  that  Christ  was  of 
Galilee,  sent  him  to  Herod,  to  be  tried  before  him  (Luke  xxiii.  7) : 
either  out  of  civility,  because  he  would  not  encroach  on  anothe^s 
jurisdiction ;  or  out  of  policy^  to  decline  so  distasteful  and  dan- 
gerous employment ;  at  least,  to  divide  the  odium  betwixt  them, 
that  Herod  should  have  his  share,  if  not  his  half  thereot 

3.  Concerning  the  bounds  of  Judea  and  Galilee  (Bamaria  being 
so  swallowed  up  betwixt  them,  that  the  sovthem  part  thereof 
belonged  to  Judea,  the  northern  to  Galilee)  laigely  in  the  last 
chapter.  Of  Iturea,  hereafter  more  fully  in  the  deseription  of 
Naphtali.  As  for  Abilene,  we  are  less  solicitous  in  assigning  the 
accurate  bounds  thereof^  because  it  lay  wholly  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  proper  subject  of  our  discourse.  Abilene,  called  by 
Ptolemy,  Abileqe  Lysaniae,  being  a  £air  city  in  Caelosyria,  where 
the  dominions  thereof  tanged  far  on  the  north  of  Libanus.  If 
any  demand  why  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Li:ke,  seeing  it  was  an  exotic  and  foreign  territory,  out  of  the  pale 
of  Palestine,  let  them  know  it  was  done  out  of  the  over-abundant 
exactness  of  the  evangelist,  for  these  reasons : 

(i)  The  more  exquisdtely  to  notify  the  particular  time  of  his 
history,^oT  onTyTy"The  date  of  the  governors  of 
Judea,  but  also  of  contemporary  neighbouring  princes. 
And  the  harmony  in  chronology  is  the  sweeter,  the 
more  are  brought  into  the  consort 

(a)  Because  many  dispersed  Jews,  equally  concerned  in 
Christ  and  the  benefit  of  the  gospel,  Uve  scattered  in 
Abilene. 

(3)  Because  having  formerly  mentioned  three  tetrarchs,  the 
number  had  not  been  perfect  and  entire  without  adding 
the  fourth.  Thus  some  English  coins  being  quarter- 
pieces,  cannot  be  put  away  in  payment  without  loss, 
except  four  of  them  be  joined  together. 

.(4)  Because,  though  Abilene  was  not  within  the  compass  or 
the  lesser  Canaan,  possessed  by  the  Jews ;  yet  it  was 
within  the  bounds  of  the  larger  Canaan,  that  country 
once  belonging  to  the  Archites  and  Arvadites^  the 
sons  of  Canaan. 

4.  Now,  whosoever  shall,  with  a  compass  in  his  hand,  survey 
the  extent  of  these  tetrarchies,  will  find  them  to  fall  out  veiy 
uneven  in  their  dimensions,  some  muck  larger  than  othen. 
Indeed,  they  were  measured  with  no  other  scale  than  the  fitvour 
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and  friendship  of  the  emperor,  so  that  the  best  befriended  at 
Rome  got  most  dominion  in  Palestine.    Yet,  wiere  these  tetrarchies 
as  justly  divided  as  our  English  hundreds  (and  those  perchance 
equal  in  their  primitive  institution  for  number  of  men),  seeing  we  ( 
count  three  score  and  eight  hundreds  in  Kent,  and  but  six  in  ' 
Lancashire,  accounted  little  less  in  the  compass  thereof.     Nor 
were  the  revenues  of  these  tetrarchies  less  unequal  than  their 
extent,  the  rpoao^  or  yearly  income  of  Trachonitis,  with  the  .        (^^'^ 
appurtenances  belonging  to  Philip,  amounting,  as  ^osephus  com-  T  -'' 
puteth  it,  but  to  an  hundred  talents;  whilst  Galilee,  with  its 
appendants,  returned  two  hundred  ;  and  Judea,  advantaged  with 
the  friendly  city  of  Jerusalem,  yielded  four  hundred  talents  3rearly 
to  the  governor, 

5.  Indeed,  exactness  in  observing  the  bounds  of  these  tetrar- 
chies is  not  to  be  expected,  which,  in  process  of  time,  passed 
under  all  parts  of  numeration,  multiplied,  subtracted,  added 
to,  new  divided,  made  more,  made  fewer,  made  other  than  in 
their  primitive  establishment.  Let  not  therefore  the  reader  be 
moved,  if  sometimes  he  find  more  tetrarchies,  sometimes  fewer 
than  four,  mentioned  by  good  authors  in  Palestine,  seeing,  as 
Salmasius  informs  us,  the  word  tetrarchy  in  after  ages  was  negli- 
gently taken  for  a  part  or  parcel  of  dominion,  without  relating  «  « 
to  the  exact  proportion  of  a  fourth  part  Thus  it  is  usual  for)  ^  '^ 
baibaious  tongues  to  seduce  words,  as  I  may  say,  from  their 
native  purity,  custom  corrupting  them  to  signify  things  contrary 
to  their  genuine  and  grammatical  notation.  Who  knows  not  but 
that  the  word  moiety,  both  in  law  and  true  language,  importeth 
the  just  midst  and  true  half  of  a  thing  f  though  small  moiety,  in 
ordinary  discourse,  is  taken  for  any  canton,  or  small  portion. 
And  in  a  more  proper  instance,  though  the  cinque  ports  are 
notoriously  known  to  be  five,  as  the  name  signifieth ;  yet  reckoned 
up  with  their  members  they  make  seven,  as  I  doubt  not ;  but  six, 
yea  more,  tetrarchies  may  sometimes  be  told  in  Palestine. 

6.  And  now  to  take  our  farewell  of  the  several  divisions  of  this 
land,  mentioned  in  Scripture  (for  on  such  only  we  insist),  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  mind  the  reader  that  besides  the  foresaid  parti- 
tions, we  find  some  other  territories  in  Judea,  having  proper  names 
and  bounds  to  themselves,  but  the  latter  so  eccentrical,  that  they 
fall  oat  neither  even  with  any  one  tribe,  nor  adequate  to  any  01 
the  provinces  or  territories  formerly  described.    Such  are — 

(i)  Idmnea,  sometimes  taken  more  strictly  for  the  fourth  part 
of  Judea  (Mark  iii.  8),  sometimes  more  largely  (as 
always  in  the  Old  Testament,  Isa.  xxxiv.  5  and  Eaek. 
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zxxv.  15)  for  the  land  of  Edom  and  the  adjacent 
dominion. 

(2)  Perea  (Skawep^^  to  cross  the  water,  is  frequent  in  the 
travels  of  our  Saviour)  being  a  country  containing  all 
the  land  once  belonging  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manas- 
seh  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

(3)  Decapolis,  that  is,  a  land  with  ten  cities  therein  ;  the  just 
proportion  of  command  given  to  the  good  servant 
who  improved  his  five  to  ten  pounds,  "Take  thou 
authority  over  ten  cities"  (Luke  xix.  17). 

However,  such  is  the  variety  even  betwixt  good  authors,  that 
amongst  them  the  ten  cities  of  Decapolis  are  aJmost  ten  several 
ways  reckoned  up.  We  will  only  set  down  two,  the  most  authentic 
computations  of  theoL 

Pliny's  account. 

1.  Damascus.  6.  Gadara. 

2.  Opoton.  7.  Hippon. 

3.  Philadelphia,  once  Rabbah.  8.  Pella. 

4.  Raphana.  9.  Galasa,  for  Gerasa. 

5.  Sc3rthopolis,  once  Bethshan.  10.  Canatha. 

BR0CHARD*S  ACCOUNT. 

1.  Tiberias.  6.  Cssarea  PhilippL 

2.  Sephet.  7.  Jotopata. 

3.  Kedesh-naphtalL  8.  Bethsaida. 

4.  Ha£or.  9.  Chorazin. 

5.  Capemaunu  10.  Scythopolis. 

The  reason  of  their  great  difference  nay  be  this,  that  in  con- 
tinuance of  time  some  of  these  ancient  cities  fell  into  decay  or 
disfavour  to  forfeit  their  franchises,  whilst  later  places  might  succeed 
to  their  lost  immunities. 

7.  Here  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  division  of  Judea  into  the 
hill  country  (Luke  L  39)  and  the  low  country  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10), 
because  this  distinction  is  not  appropriate  to  Palestine^  but  usual 
and  obvious  in  all  other  kingdoms.  I  remember  whilst  I  lived  im 
the  west  of  England,  and  confines  of  Somersetshire,  hearing  a 
labourer  speak  much  of  his  long  living  in  the  low  countries ;  I 
\'  demanded  of  him  whether  he  had  ever  been  at  Amsterdam.     He 

answered  that  he  had  never  been  there,  but  often  at  Taunton. 
Whereby  I  plainly  perceived  what  low  countries  he  meant,  namely 
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the  flat  and  levd  of  Somersetshire  under  Quantock  hills,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  people  in  those  parts.  Thus,  when  the 
tribe  of  Judah  is  said  to  conquer  the  Canaanites  in  the  low 
countiy  (Judg.  L  9),  we  understand  the  champion  and  plain  field 
in  Judea,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

8.  We  meet  in  Scripture  with  many  other  petty  tracts  of  ground 
honoured  with  names  of  lands ;  as  the  land  of  Hepher  (i  Kings 
iv.  10),  the  land  of  Dor  ( i  Kings  iv.  1 1),  the  land  of  Zuph  (i  Sam 
it.  5),  the  land  of  Shuai  (i  Sam.  xiii.  17),  &c. ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  the  land  of  Qennesareth  (Mat  xiv.  34),  with  many 
other.  These  may  be  compared  to  our  Gilsland  in  Cumberland, 
Cleveland  in  Yorkshire,  Marshland  in  Norfolk,  I^oyingland  in 
Suffolk,  Portland  in  Dorsetshire  :  places  which  sound  so  big,  that 
if  measured  by  the  ear  and  length  of  syllables,  they  would  be 
accounted  kingdoms,  or  counties  at  least;  whereas  surveyed  by  the 
sight  and  scale  of  miles,  they  appear  like  the  aforesaid  lands  in 
Palestine,  very  small  and  little  parcels  of  ground,  whereof  largely 
as  we  light  on  them  hereafter  in  our  severad  descriptions. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

How  the  Hebrews  measured  places.  Of  their 
cubits,  fur  longs,  miles,  and  Sabbat h-niay' s 
journeys. 

I.  The  Hebrews  distanced  their  places  by  several  measures,  some 
arbitrary,  casual,  and  uncertain,  others  certain,  as  reduced  to  a 
constant  standard.  Of  the  former  was  their  measuring  of  land  by 
paces,  for  we  read,  when  David  solemnly  brought  the  Ark  into 
Jerusalem,  '*when  he  had  gone  six  paces  he  offered  oxen  and 
failings"  (2  Sam.  vi.  15).  But  here  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  point 
of  certainty,  taking  it  rather  for  anambulatory  than  a  geometrical 
pace,  and  then  how  vast  the  difference^Berem  ?  For  Saul  being 
higher  from  the  shoulders  upward  than  the  rest  of  Israel  (i  Sam. 
X.  23),  by  the  sjnnmetry  of  parts  his  pace  must  be  presumed  pro- 
portionably  longer  than  other  men's.  Nor  more  certain  was  the 
Hebrews*  measuring  their  land  by  a  bow-shot,  as  Hagar  is  said  to  I 
set- her  son  Ishmael  '*  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bQw-shot"  (Gen.  ( 
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xxL  i6),  which,  if  at  rovers  or  random,  admits  of  variation  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  bow,  might  or  sleight  of  the  archer, 
weight  or  £sishion  of  the  arrow. 

2.  As  little  certainty  is  also  to  be  had  by  measuring  of  ground  by 
day's  journeys.     Moses,  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  requested 
Fharoah  that  they  might  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness, 
and  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  their  God  (Ezod.  v.  3).    And  I  have 
seen  some  Dutch  maps  in  their  scale,  instead  of  miles,  measured 
by  da/s  journeys.    A  computation  most  uncertain,  especially 
when  it  is  not  agreed,  whether  the  day  be  in  summer  or  winter ; 
the  traveller  on  horse^back  or  on  foot :  not  to  speak  of  the  good- 
ness  or  plainness  of  the  way  (by  which   advantage    Ahimaa^ 
beat  Cushi,  2  Sam.  xviii.  23),  the  speed  and  diligence  of  the  travel- 
ler.     For  instance,  Jacob  being  in  die  prime  of  his  youth,  sole 
and  single,  with  God  and  his  sts^  travelled  in  a  day  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Bethel  (Gen.  xzviii.  10),  no  less  than  sixty  English  miles , 
a  tough  journey,  and  yet  the  wonder  is  lessened  if  we  observe  : — 
(i)  No  doubt  he  set  forth  early  (probably  in  the  dark  to  pre- 
vent discovery),  and  travelled  till  after  the  sun  was 
set  (Gen.  xxviii.  11). 
(2)  He  fled  from  his  brother  Esau ;  and  fear  makes  good 

foot-men.  

'     '  (3)  He  went  to  fetch  a  wife  ;  and  so  welcome  an  employment 

made  him  mend  his  pace. 

Thus  early  up,  and  active  in  himself,  and  assisted  by  God,  and 
driven  with  fear,  and  drawn  with  love,  and  freed  from  any  lug- 
gage, no  wonder  if  he  went  fast  and  far  in  a  day.  But  the  same 
Jacob,  when  he  returned  from  Padan-Aram,  bringing  with  him 
flocks,  children,  and  the  impediments  of  a  family,  found  fifteen 
miles,  from  Mahanaim  to  Peniel  (if  he  went  so  far  in  one  day),  to 
be  a  sufficient  journey.  However,  I  deny  not,  but  perchance 
anciently,  the  foresaid  paces,  bow-shots,  and  da/s  journeys  were 
reduced  to  a  certain  proportion^  though  now  to  us  unknown. 
And  yet  hence  no  imperfection  in  Scripture  history  is  justly 
inferred,  because  the  point  is  of  no  such  concernment,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  intended  not  exactness  therein,  as  not  important  to  the 
truth  of  the  story. 

3*  Come  we  now  to  their  certain  measures  of  ground ;  amongst 
which  the  cubic  challengeth  the  pre-eminence,  as  most  common 
and  current  in  all  Judea,  yea,  and  in  other  eastern  countries.  For 
we  find  even  in  Persia  that  the  gallows  provided  by  ilaman  lor 
1  ^  Mordecai  (but  hanselled  by  himself)  was  fifty  cubits  high  (Esther 
vii.  9).    Exccptliny  win  say  this  was  extraoidinary,  that  in  the 
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greater  scorn  aod  derision,  that  the  gallows  might  the  better  fit  a 
Jew's  body,  it  was  framed  and  fashioned  according  to  a  Jewish 
dimension.  By  cubits  they  were  commanded  to  measure  the 
suburbs  and  lands  of  the  Levites,  which  were  to  reach  from  the 
wall  of  the  city  and  outwards,  a  thousand  cubits  round  about 
(Num.  laxv.  4).  Say  not  this  was  a  long  and  tedious  work  to 
mete  by  so  small  a  measure,  God  hereby  showing  that  the  least 
parcel  of  so  fruitful  a  land  was  of  considerable  valuation. 
Thus  precious  drugs  are  not  weighed  out  by  hundreds  or  pounds  ; 
but  by  drams,  scruples,  and  grains ;  so  sovereign  is  the  smallest 
particle  thereof 

4.  A  cubit  (m  the  Hebrew  rrcM,  &mmdh)  is  so  called  from  cubitus^ 
the  elbow  (as  that  from  cubo  to  lean,  or  nvwrm  to  bow)  because 
properly  the  space  betwixt  the  elbow  and  tip  of  the  middle  finger. 
It  was  twofold,  the  great  and  the  less,  which  may  be  cleared  out 
of  Scripture,  against  such  as  level  all  cubits  alike,  and  conceive 
this  distinction  lieth  not  in   the  thing  itself,    but  men's  bare 
opinion.    For  we  find  cubits  according  to  the  first  measure  (2 
Chroa  iii.  3),  and  the  Prophet  expressly  mentioneth  a  full  reed  of 
six  great  cubits  (Ezekiel  xli.  8).     The  lesser  cubit  generally  is 
adequate  to  our  foot-and  a-half  or  half-yard,  the  great  double  as  , 
much,  commensurate  to  our  full  yard  or  three  feet.     But  Rabbi  > 
Cambi,  in  his  comment  on  Ezekiel  xlv).  2,  assigns  the  great  cubit  a  .' 
laiger  proportion,  so  that  a  thousand  emoth  or  cubits  make  a  mile, , 
whom  we  have  followed  in  laymg  out  the  bounds  of  the  Levices' ' 
suburbs. 

5.  Forbear  we  here  to  speak  of  fathoms,  but  once  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  then  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  (Acts  xxvii.  28),  because 
only  used  to  sound  the  depth  of  water,  not  measure  the  length  of 
land.  A  furlong  comes  next  to  be  considered,  so  called  qnasi^ 
.Si^r^Si&ffgf  being  so  much  as  a  team  in  England  plougEeth 
going  forwBJfdj  before  they  return  back  again.  I  say  in  England, 
otherwis^ln  the  east  parts  of  Poland,  where  lords  have  large  lands^ 
in  a  continued  champaign  country,  uninterrupted  with  indosures, 
they  make  but  two  furlongs  (and  those  some  miles  in  length)  in  a 
whole  day,  the  one  going  forth,  the  other  coming  back,  so  as  to 
save  time  and  toil  of  often  turning.  We  find  no  mention  of 
furlongs  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  the  Grecian  shears  first 
cut  the  land  of  Canaan  into  the  fashion  of  furlongs,  after  Alex- 
ander and  the  Asiatic  kings  became  masters  thereof  Hereupon  we 
first  meet  with  them  in  Maccabeus  (2  Mace.  xii.  9),  which  after- 
wards in  the  New  Testament  became  the  constant  computation  of 
distances,  both  by  sea  and  land.    Now,  although  some  difiference  be 
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in  the  dimension  of  several  furlongs,  the  Italian  is  concluded  to 
contain  a  hundred  and  five  and  twenty  paces,  aind  to  be  the 
eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

6.  A  mile  consists  of  a  thousand  paces,  whence  in  Latin  it  takes 
its  denomination,  and  b  a  measure  of  pure  Roman  extraction.' 
However,  some  learned  men  conceive  that  the  Hebrew  Berah 
answereth  to  the  proportion  of  the  Roman  mile,  and  so  (saith  Mon- 
tanus)  is  always  rendered  by  the  Rabbins ;  viz.,  when  Jacob  is 
twice  said  to  want  but  a  Berah  to  come  to  Ephrath  (Gen.  zzxv.  i6 ; 
zlviii.  7)  ;  and  when  Naaman  is  said  to  have  departed  a  Berah  from 
the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings,  v.  19).  In  all  which  places  Tremellius 
hath  it  exiguum  terra  spatium^  whom  our  translation  following, 
readeth  it  a  little  way.  A  mile  is  said  to  contain  eight  furlongs, 
though  others  in  these  eastern  parts  will  have  ten  to  concur  to 
the  completing  thereof. 

7.  But^beamilejDpre  or  less,  longer  or  shorter,  the  sense,  rather 
fj    than  The  soundTlTto  be  heeded  in  our  Saviour's  precept  (Mat.  v. 

V      41), "  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 

,y       twain."    Not  that  hereby  he  meant  to  make  Christians  the  lackey 

^  to  every  man's  insolence,  but  only  to  beat  down  in  them  vindic- 

«  tive  dispositions,  to  gain  on  their  oppressors  by  submission,  not 

violence,  seeing  resistance  would  invite  ruin  upon  them  during  their 

present  condition.     Indeed,  clothes  are  straitest  when  first  put 

on,  which  afterwards  widen  with  wearing ;  and  so  some  think  the 

strictness  of  this  precept  was  only  at  the  first  giving  thereof.    Yea^ 

they  compare  this  and  the  like  prudential  counsels,  rather  than 

positive  commands,  to  the  shells  of  birds,  which,  when  they  are 

hatched,  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  conceiving  only  infant 

Christianity  obliged  to  the  keeping  thereof.    Whereas  an  eternal 

\    tie  is  therein  contained ;  but  with  what  circumstances  it  is  to  be 

observed  conies  not  within  the  scale  of  miles  in  our  maps  to 

determine. 

8.  The  Sabbath-day's  journey  remains,  and  great  difference 
there  is  amongst  good  authors  about  the  proportion  thereoL 
Some  count  it  so  much  as  was  betwixt  each  man's  proper  habita- 
tion, and  the  next  synagogue,  or  place  of  public  worship,  to  which 
he  was  to  repair ;  others,  that  distance  which  one  might  go  after 
the  morning  and  return  before  the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered. 
But  let  us  attend  to  the  text  which  directs  us  to  some  certainty 
therein  (Acts  i.  12),  "Then  returned  they  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey."  By  the  mount  here  we  understand  not  the  verge  or 
bottom,  but  the  summit,  top,  or  ridge  thereof,  whence  our  Saviour 
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made  his  ascension.  Secondly,  both  going  thither  and  returning 
thence  are  computed  in  the  compass  of  the  journey.  Now, 
Bethany,  which  was  on  Mount  Olivet,  is  elsewhere  said  to  be 
nigh  to  Jerusalem  about  fifteen  furlongs  (John  xi.  18),  two  miles 
on  the  matter ;  all  which  put  together,  the  result  is,  that  four 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  make  up  a  Sabbath-da/s  journey :  provided  it 
was  leisurely  and  moderately  paced,  coming  under  the  notion 
rather  of  recreation  than  toil,  a  walk  than  a  work,  both  to  man 
and  beast ;  otherwise  the  day  might  be  broken  as  well  in  going 
too  fast  as  too  far. 

9.  It  will  here  be  demanded,  seeing  this  was  flady  against  the 
letter  of  the  law  (if  not  only  meant  for  the  gathering  of  manna), 
positive  and  negative,  "  Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place,  let  no 
man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day"  (Ezod.  xvi.  29). 
Whence  then  did  this  indulgence  or  dispensation  arise?  Some 
ground  it  on  Joshua's  ordering  that  the  ark  should  on  its  removal 
be  distanced  from  the  people  about  two  thousand  cubits  by 
measure  (Josh.  iii.  4) ;  which  space  is  presumed  might  be  gone 
forward  and  backward  by  any  on  the  Sabbath-day  without  offence. 
But  others  conceive  this  equity  included  in  the  very  words  of  the 
ordinance.  For  surely  God  intended  not  that  the  Sabbath  should  / 
nail  the  Jews  as  fast  to' their  houses  as  the  darkness  did  the 
Egyptians,  when  none  arose  from  their  place  (Exod.  x.  23); 
seeing  such  a  sedentary  stupidity  had  been  a  rack,  not  a  rest,  and 
a  poor  refreshing  to  the  Jewish  servants,  that  those  who  had  been 
labourers  six  days  should  be  prisoners  the  seventh.  Some  neces- 
sary motion,  therefore,  must  be  allowed.  And  when  the  disciples 
walked  through  the  com  on  the  Sabbath-day  (Mat.  xii.  2),  the 
Pharisees  found  fault,  not  with  their  feet,  but  their  hands ;  not 
with  their  going,  but  gathering  ears  of  com  as  they  went.  As  for 
thtfars  quota^  how  far  people  might  go  on  that  day,  custom  and 
tradition  had  decided  it  about  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 

10.  For  in  the  days  of  Elisha  the  nice  restriction  of  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey  was  unknown.  For  when  the  Shunamite  requested 
of  her  husband  (2  Kings  iv.  22),  to  send  her  one  of  the  young 
men,  and  one  of  the  asses,  that  she  may  ran  to  the  man  of  God, 
and  come  again,  he  rejoined.  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him 
to-day?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath.  Intimating,  that 
had  it  been  Sabbath,  either  weekly  or  annual,  it  was  her  duty, 
and  bad  been  her  custom,  to  repair  to  the  place  where  the 
prophet  lived,  though  Carmel,  where  Elisha  resided,  was  from 
Shunem  at  least  fifteen  miles.  As  for  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  they  persisted  in  the  rigorous  observation  of  the  Sabbath, 
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even  till  and  after  the  destniction  of  the  temple,  insinuated  in  our 
Saviour's  counsel  (Mat.  zziv.  20),  '*  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not 
in  winter,  nor  on  the  Sabbath-day.'*  Christ  in  the  latter  pitying 
that  conflict  which  would  happen  in  the  scrupulous  conscience 
of  ceremonious  Jews,  betwixt  their  love  of  saving  their  lives  and 
keeping  the  law,  lest  that,  while  the  one  spurred  them  to  fly,  and 
the  other  bridled  them  to  stay,  they  would  be  at  such  a  stand 

^  that  their  enemies  might  easily  knock  them  down  in  that  stound 
of  amazement,  and  their  life  be  determined  in  this  world  l>efore 
the  question  decided  in  their  conscience. 

II.  As  for  latitudes  and  longitudes,  the  light  and  life  of  all 
great  maps,  we  have  only  observed  them  in  our  general  descrip- 
tions of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  omitting  them  in  the  draughts  of 
particular  tribes,  whose  sinallness  render  them  incapable  thereof, 

V         without  very  much  pains,  and  with  very  small  profit.    In  the 

*  K     '  .latitudes  we  may  obtain  a  tolerable  certainty,  but  so  different  are 

.  good  authors  in  assigning  the  longitudes,  that  they  accord  no 

V        ;  better  in  their  testimonies  than  the  witnesses  brought  against 

ii   V    '  ^^"^^'  ^^  ^^y  ^^'^  ^^  X\itfSk  agreeing  together  (Mark  xv.  99). 

v|     ^  <i '  Nor  doth  this  discord  only  arise  from  the  different  meridians, 

^    X       whence  the  ancients  and  modems  do  start  their  computations ; 

*  because  this  being  easily  arbitrated  according  to  just  proportion^ 
'\         the  difference  almost  remains  as  just  as  ever  before.    However, 

{^  we  have  followed  authors  of  the  best  authority,  as  hereafter,  God 

'  \  willing,  we  shall  give  the  reader  a  particular  account  thereof. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Directions  for  the  use  of  the  scale  of  miles 

in  our  Maps. 

I.  WiTHovT  a  scale  of  miles  (or  degrees  equivalent)  the  livelieat 
draught  of  a  country  is  no  regulated  map,  but  a  paper  full  of  names 
of  places.  However,  vast  is  die  difference  betwixt  the  miles  in 
several  countries.  An  Italian  mile  containeth  seven,  an  English 
eig^t  furlongs ;  a  French  is  equal  to  two,  a  vulgar  Dutch  to  three 
English  miles,  the  large  Dutch  to  four,  the  miles  in  Switzerland  to 
five,  not  to  say  six  of  our  English  computation  ;  so  that  in  that 
mountainous  country  travellers  have  a  double  disheartening,  the 
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worst  of  wajrs  and  longest  of  miles.    Yea,  upon  the  Alps,  in  the 
juncture  0/  Germany  and  Italy,  on  the  self-same  mountain,  on  the 
north  side  the  miles  are  the  longest,  on  the  south  side  the  shortest  ^ 
in  Christendom. 

2.  Come  over  into  England,  and  what  difference  is  there  betwixt 
a  Middlesex  and  a  Yorkshire  mile  1  The  former  the  shortest, 
hecauae  (as  some  will  have  it)  every  London  lady  when  weary 
with  walking  concludes  the  space,  though  never  so  short,  to  be.  a 
mile,  whilst  the  well  mounted  rank-riders  in  the  northern  country, 
insensible  of  the  length  of  the  way  because  of  the  swiftness  of  their 
horses,  make  miles  of  the  largest  proportion.  Our  scale  of  miles 
presented  in  all  these  maps  is  according  to  the  English  mile  con- 
taining eight  furlongs,  to  which  we  have  reduced  (a  task  rather 
troablesome  than  difficult)  the  measures  of  other  authors,  giving 
allowance  according  to  tiie  standards  of  the  several  countries 
whereof  they  were. 

3.  Here  (if  my  complaint  might  find  any  pity,  and  that  pity 
give  me  any  ease)  I  would  complain  of  the  irreconcilable  difference 
betwixt  authors  (proceeding  on  one  and  the  same  scale  of  miles) 
in  making  their  distances  betwixt  their  several  places.  We  read  j 
of  Saul  that  he  so  scattered  the  army  of  the  Ammonites  that  two 
of  them  were  not  left  together  (i  Sam.  xL  11).  Such  a  dispersion 
we  find  in  the  judgment  of  learned  men,  not  two  of  them  generally 
ooncurring  in  the  measuring  of  miles  betwixt  eminent  places. 

4.  NoWy  as  jurymen,  when  several  witnesses  swear  p>oint  blank 
one  against  another,  make  bold  to  believe  his  testimony  who 
appears  most  creditable  unto  them,  such  power  we  have  assumed 
to  ourselves  in  these  differences,  to  follow  those  who  we  conceive 
have  the  best  authority.  Herein  having  a  special  regard  to 
those  that  lived  upon  the  place,  and  preferring  their  judgments 
above  others,  though  otherwise  of  greater  learning,  because  in 
matters  of  fact  done  in  his  presence,  the  eyes  of  a  child  are  to  be 
bdieved  before  the  ears  of  a  man. 

5.  Where  both  authon  s^pear  of  equal  authority  in  themselves, 
and  number  of  followers,  we  have  umpired  the  difference  by  pitch- 
ing on  a  middle  number  betwixt  both.  Foir  instance,  Seiglenis 
makes  it  fourteen  thousand  paces,  or  fourteen  miles^  betwixt  Sidon 
and  Tyre  (eminent  marts,  and  therefore  the  distance  betwixt  them 
mi^t  be  potoriougly  known),  whilst  Vadianus  makes  it  two 
hundred  fiiiion^  ortwenty  miles.  Here,  to  part  the  difference 
eqoaly  we  have  insisted  on  seventeen  miles. 

6.  However,  when  this  and  much  more  caution  is  used  by  us, 
ovr  scale  of  nsiles  is  so  far  firom  pretending  to  the  exactness  of 
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those  left-handed  Gibeonites,  to  hit  the  mark  at  an  hair's-breadth 
and  not  miss  ( Judg.  xx.  i6),  that  a  large  and  charitable  latitude 
roust  still  be  allowed  us  in  a  subject  so  hard  and  full  of  uncertainty. 
Yea,  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  speaks  not  positively  of  distances  of 
places,  but  with  words  of  qualification  :  About  threescore  furlongs 
from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13);  about  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  furlongs  they  had  rowed  on  the  sea  (John  vi.  19) ; 

(as  if  five  in  thirty  made  no  considerable  difference.  If  the  same 
favour  may  but  be  allowed  our  scale  of  miles,  I  doubt  not  but  it 
will  acquit  itself  against  all  just  exception. 

7.  Now,  for  the  further  managing  of  our  scale  of  miles,  we 
request  the  reader  not  to  extend  it,  therewith  to  measure  all  the 
properties  or  history  pictures  in  our  map  (for  then  some  men 
would  appear  giants,  yea  monsters  many  miles  long)  expecting 

sChim  rather  to  carry  a  scale  in  his  own  eyes  for  surveying  such  por- 
'y  traitures.  Yea,  in  general  I  undertake  nothing  in  defence  or  excuse 
of  those  pictures  to  be  done  according  to  the  rule  of  art,  as  none 
of  my  work,  ornamental,  not  essential  to  the  maps  ;  only  this  I  will 
say,  that  eminency  in  English  gravers  is  not  to  be  expected  till 
their  art  be  more  countenanced  and  encouraged.  Nor  would  I 
have  the  scale  applied  to  cities  drawn  in  perspective,  as  to  Rabbah 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  &c. ;  which  then  will  fall  out  bigger  than  indeed 
they  were,  desiring  the  reader  only  to  understand  them  to  be  fair 
and  populous  cities,  and  therefore  made  more  large  and  conspicu- 
ous Uian  the  rest. 

8.  Such  towns  as  stand  (as  one  may  say)  on  tiptoes,  on  the 
very  umstroke,  or  on  any  part  of  the  utmost  line  of  any  map 
(unresolved  in  a  manner  to  stay  out  or  come  in)  are  not  to  be 
presumed  placed  according  to  exactness,  but  only  signify  them 
there  or  thereabouts.  Nor  is  this  without  precedent  in  Ahg^best 
.geogzaphecs,  so  in  their  maps  to  make  the  general  continuation  of 
neighbouring  countries  clearer  thereby. 

9.  If  any  difference,  on  accurate  comparing,  arise  in  the  dis^ 
tances  betwixt  the  same  places  presented  in  several  maps  (some 
such  will  escape  in  defiance  of  all  diligence),  we  hope  the  same 
will  appear  inconsiderable,  and  such  motes  (not  being  before  the 
sight,  but  in  the  comer  of  the  eye)  will  little,  if  at  all,  hinder  the 
light  of  a  geographical  truth.  Surely,  as  in  the  strictest  law  of 
horse-racers,  some  waste  of  weight  is  allowed  to  the  riders ;  so  me^ 
thinks  some  favour  ought  to  be  afforded  an  author  in  measuring 
and  making  many  maps,  were  it  but  for  the  shaking  of  his  weaiy 
hand  in  so  tedious  a  work.  But  if  such  differences  appear  some- 
what great,  let  those  be  relied  on  as  the  truest,  where  such  places 
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are  set  down  iiMi  cperdj  of  set  purpose ;  so  that  it"  is  the  veiy 
work  of  that  map  to  describe  them :  let  those  I  say  be  credited 
before  the  distances  in  other  maps»  where  such  places  come  in 
only  of  complement,  or  are  brought  in  by  the  bye,  to  fashion  and 
fill  up  the  (otherwise  empty)  borders  thereof. 


CHAPTER    XY. 

How  the  different  qualities  of  places  in 
our  Maps  are  distinguished  by  their 
several  characters. 

I.  May  the  reader  be  pleased  to  learn  the  language  of  the  several 
characters  of  the  places  used  in  our  map,  which  speak  much  in 
little,  and  are  very  useful  for  the  clearing  of  the  history. 

(i)  All  cities  marked  with  coronets  were  anciently  the  royal 

seats  of  the  thirty-one  kings  of  Canaan  at  and  before 

the  time  of  Joshua. 

(2)  All  cities  surrounded  with  double  circles  (the  reason 

whereof  hereafter)  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(3)  All  cities  having  banners  or  flags  placed  up>on  them 

show  the  conjectural  position  thereof,  when  we  have 
no  assurance  of  their  exact  situation.     One  side  of  7 
which  flags  humbly  confesseth  our  want  of  certainty,^ 
the  other  as  earnestly  craveth  better  information. 

(4)  When  places  are  noted  with  asterisks,  it  imports  differ- 

ence of  divines,  some  making  them  proper  names, 
others  merely  appellative. 

(5)  Places  which  have  both  flags  and  asterisks  upon  them 

are,  as  I  may  say,  double-hatched  withL..UO£^ie]tai&tj:» 
not  only  their  position  being'  doubtful,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  they  be  proper  names  or  no. 

(6)  Places  mentioned  only  in  the  Apocrypha  are  signed  with  a 

crescent  or  half-moon  inverted,  in  some  allusion  to  the 
difference  of  arms  of  younger  brethren,  such  books  be- 
ing accounted  of  the  Fathers  but  of  a  second  rank,  and 
reputed  but  deutero-canonical  by  learned  Romanists. 
Say  not  that  a  bar  of  bastardy  better  befitted  them, 
being  taken  out  of  the  Apocr}'phal  writings.  For 
what  though  these  writings  were  never  penned  by 
prophets  (of  whom  none  betwixt  Malachi  and  John 
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the  Baptist),  never  written  in  Hebrew,  never  owned  by 

the  Jews,  God's  people,  for  canonical,  to  whom  the 

t.^  oracles  of  God  were  committed  (Rom.  ill  2),  (and 

y  which  is  mainly  material,  Christ  reproved  them  not 

A  for  this  neglect),  never  prophesied  of  Christ,  to  whom 

^^»  all  the  prophets  bear  witness  (Acts  x.  43),  never 

j^  .  solemnly  quoted  by  Christ  and  His  apostles;  yet 

V  -(  because  ancient,  and  because  it  may  be  said  of  them 

^^\  j  as  of  Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  in  them  there  is 

\  1  found  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  (i  Kings 

^v.  13),  they  deserve  from  unprejudiced  judgments  a 
reverent  respect. 

(7)  Places  noted  with  a  cross  in  a  circle  are  such  whereof  no 
mention  in  Scripture,  but  only  in  human  writers, 
Josephus,  Pliny,  and  the  like.  "^ 

(8)  Such  as  have  on  them  a  half  moon  with  the  point  upward, 
are  modem  places  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks. 

Of  these  very  few,  and  those  either  of  high  note  in  themselves, 
or  because  seated  on  high  roads.  We  confess  these  no  essential 
part,  but  conceive  them  a  fit  copartment  for  our  subject  in  hand. 
And  thus  among  the  flock  of  cities  in  our  map,  by  looking  on 
their  brand,  their  owner  and  nature  are  quickly  known. 

2.  Some  will  conceive  these  had  better  been  thrown  together 
without  any  distinction,  seeing  the  learned  do  not  need,  and  the 
unlearned  will  not  heed,  the  differences  aforesaid.  However,  we 
had  rather  offend  on  the  right  hand,  and  be  censured  for  overmuch 
caution.  Others  will  adjudge  it  fitter  that  the  several  towns  had 
been  set  forth  in  sundry  maps,  not  putting  the  new  piece  to  the 
old,  so  as  to  make  the  rent  worse,  not  mingling  modem  with 
ancient  places,  but  presenting  them  apart  in  entire  descriptions. 
But  this  being  a  matter  of  great  expense,  we  leave  such  men's 

j  judgments  to  be  rectified  by  their  purses  when  they  seriously  con- 
sider the  price  thereof. 

3.  And  now  what  remaineth,  but  that  we  humbly  beg  a 
measuring  reed  out  of  the  sanctuary  to  be  lent  us,  that  so  by 
heaven's  assistance  we  may  be  enabled  to  perform  this  survey  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  9  This,  in  the  first  place  implored,  we  proceed 
to  our  task.  It  was  St  Paul's  advice  to  the  Corinthians,  *'  be  ye 
followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ"  (i  Cor.  zi.  i) :  my  humble  re- 
quest to  the  reader  is,  that  while  I  go  before  him  in  this  my  de- 
scription, he  would  follow  me  in  his  own  pace,  at  his  own  pleasure, 
so  fast,  and  so  far  as  I  follow  the  truth,  at  least  the  most 

(probability  grounded  on  Scripture,  ancient  authors,  and  modem 
travellers  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  country. 


Ptsgah  Sight  of  Palestine, 


BOOK  II. 


The  Right  Honourable  Henry ^ 

LORD  BEAUCHAMPE, 


LORD, — Amongst  many  other  meditations 
my  serious  thoughts  have  made  inquiry  con- 
cerning government  and  nobility,  whence  each 
of  them  derived  their  original. 
For  the  first,  I  find  it  as  ancient  as  man,  and  extracted 
from  God  Himself.  Who,  because  He  was  a  Spirit  (and 
therefore  invisible)  the  better  to  try  what  tribute  of  obedi- 
ence men  out  of  conscience  would  pay  unto  Him,  stamped  a 
character  of  dominion  as  His  own  visible  image  (in  the  in- 
fancy of  mankind)  on  the  father  of  the  family,  that  so 
honour  and  duty  might  be  given  to  God  in  yielding  subjec- 
tion to  Him  who  represented  Him.  The  first  governors 
were  termed  Patriardis,  that  is,  Father<princes,  their  com- 
pounded name  speaking  their  mixed  authority.  And 
Josephus  writing  of  the  death  of  Methuselah,  saith,  Aojtiyt^ 
■ripr  apjfijv  irapiSmctp,  He  left,  or  passed  over  his  principality 
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to  Lamech  his  son  ;  and  this  princeship  continued  in  the 
primc^eniture  for  many  ages^  till  the  method  thereof  was 
discomposed,  partly  by  the  numerosity  of  mankind,  partly 
by  their  far  dispersed  habitations. 

Thus  was  government  the  mistress^  first  bom  in  the 
world,  whilst  nobility  her  maid  came  in  not  long  after  to 
attend  her.  For  such  persons  whose  virtuous  dispositions 
commended  them  to  the  special  favour  of  princes  in  power, 
had,  in  reward  of  their  worth,  marks  of  honour  iixed  upon 
them,  which'  afterward  by  succession  descended  unto  their 
posterity. 

Of  these,  some  imitating  their  ancestors,  goodness  con- 
tinued in  the  splendour  of  their  nobility;  whilst  others, 
d^enerating  by  their  vicious  courses,  invited  neglect  and 
contempt  upon  themselves ;.  insomuch  that  in  some  the 
valour  and  spirit  of  their  progenitors  (which  advanced 
them  by  the  sword  in  time  of  war)  evaporated  all  into 
empty  air,  turning  into  a  wild  and  riotous  animosity ;  and 
in  others  the  gravity  and  wisdom  of  their  grandfathers 
(which  promoted  them  by  the  gown  in  the  days  of  peace) 
settleth  into  feculent  eaith,  leaving  nothing  but  a  tame 
and  inactive  stupidity  behind  it. 

Here  the  nobility  of  such  had  expired  save  that  some  of 
them  seasonably  perceiving  the  desperate  consumption 
thereof  did  follow  the  prescription  of  physic  and  returned 
into  the  native  air  which  first  gave  honour  her  birth  and 
being ;  and  did  so  repair  their  lost  reputation  by  practising 
the  primitive  virtues  of  piety,  courtesy,  hospitality,  valour, 
wisdom,  and  learning;  thus  going  home  to  the  climate 
wherein  nobility  was  first  conceived 

But  thanks  be  to  God,  your  lordship  is  none  of  those 
personally  guilty  of  any  decay  of  dignity,  whose  virtues 
preserve  your  honour  in  the  perfect  health  and  strength 
thereof,  which  hath  been  the  main  motive  to  make  me  so 
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desirous  to  present  my  book  to  your  honour,  as  a  proper 
patron  even  to  the  height  for  all  purposes  and  intents. 
Whose  judgment  can  examine  the  whole^  clemency  pardon 
what  is  amiss,  and  greatness  protect  the  rest  in  defiance  of 
opposition* 

Indeed,  sir,  besides  desire  to  shelter  myself  under  your 
patronage,  gratitude  obligeth  me  to  tender  my  service  to 
your  honour.     For  all  my  books,  being  my  nether  and  , 
upper  millstone  (and  such  by  the  Levitical  law  might  not  -' 
be  taken  to  pledge,  because  a  man's  life,  Deut  xxiv.  6),  I 
without  which  I  had  been  rendered  unable  to  grind  any    i    '   ^ 
grist  for  the  good  of  myself  or  others,  had  been  taken  from    ! 
me  in  these  civil  wars  had  not  a  letter  from  your  lady-    \ 
mother  preserved  the  greatest  part  thereof.      Good  reason    / 
therefore  that  the  first  handful  of  my  finest  meal  should  be 
presented  in  thankfulness  to  your  family. 

And  now,  my  lord,  bethinking  myself  of  a  blessing  for 
yourself  and  worthy  lady,  that  she-pattern  of  meekness, 
modesty,  piety,  and  patience,  no  fitter  can  be  found  than 
what  the  Psalmist  pronounceth,  that  you  may  see  your 
children's  children,  and  peace  upon  Israel  (Psa.  cxxviii.  6). 
Here  is  the  finest  of  wares  and  withal  the  largest  of 
measures,  length  of  days  to  enjoy  them*  Well  may  this 
prayer  be  read  at  marriages,  there  being  a  marriage  in  the 
prayer  wherein  long  life  coupleth  posterity  and  peace 
together.  Otherwise  it  is  wofuPto  multiply  for  war  to 
subtract,  and  only  to  be  fruitful  for  the  sword  or  famine. 
May  this  benediction  of  the  Psalmist  light  on  you  and 
yours  in  the  highest  performance  thereof,  which  is  the 

desire  of 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

THO.  FULLER. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Tribe  of  Reuben. 

MEUBEN,  eldest  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  forfeited  his  birth- 
right by  defiling  bis  father's  bed  (Gen.xxxv.  aa).  For 
which  fact  he  was  cursed  that  he  should  not  »cel  {Gen. 
xlix,  4).  Whereupon  came  such  a  dearth  of  eminent 
persons  of  this  tribe,  that  neither  Icing,  judge,  priest,  nor  prophet 
descended  thereof  Yea,  few  men  of  fune,  onljr  two  notoriously 
infamous,  Dathan  and  Abiiam  (Num.  xvi.  i,  and  xxvi.  5,  8,  9), 
generals  of  the  mutineers  against  Moses ;  haply  in  hope,  because 
of  their  extraction,  to  recover  the  lost  birth  right  unto  their  tribe. 
Yet  these  Reubenites,  though  not  springing  high,  spread  broad ; 
little  puissant,  very  populous,  coundng  no  fewer  than  for^-sbc 
thousand  five  hundred  at  the  general  muster  in  Mount  Sinai 
(Num.  i.  31):  all  which  dying  in  the  wilderness  for  their  infidelity, 
their  children  descended  from  them  being  forty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty,  possessed  this  land  east  of  Jordan 
(Num.  xxvi.  7). 

>.  k  land,  that  five  times  exchanged  her  owners  in  the  Old 
Testament.  First,  her  original  inhabitants  were  the  'Emimt,  a 
younger  house  of  the  Analim  (Deut  ii.  10),  accounted  giants, 
being  great  in  stature  and  many  in  number.    Secondly,  Moabites, 
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who,  though  less  and  lower,  yet  advantaged  by  divine  assistance, 
did  overtop  and  overcome  these  voluminous  Emims,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  their  land  (Deut  ii.  9).  Thirdly,  Amorites, 
under  Sihon  their  king,  who  (somewhat  before  Moses  conducted 
the  Israelites  hither)  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  this  country, 
beating  out  the  Moabites,  and  banishing  them  south  of  Amon 
(Num.  xxL  26).  Fourthly,  Reubenites ;  on  whom  Moses  bestowed 
it,  after  Sihon  was  conquered  and  killed.  Fifthly,  Moabites  again. 
For  it  seems  after  the  captivity  of  the  Reubenites  by  Tilgath- 
Pilneser  (i  Chron.  v.  26),  they  made  a  re-entry  on  their  old 
possessions ;  seeing  those  cities  (formerly  inhabited  by  the  Reuben- 
ites) are  prophesied  against  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (Isa«  xv.  and 
ivi. ;  Jer.  iv.  8),  under  the  notion  of  places  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Moab,  to  be  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. • 

3.  This  country  had  Jordan  on  the  west  (dividing  it  from 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin),  the  river  Amon  on  the  east  and  south 
(parting  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Moab),  and  on  the  north  con- 
fined on  the  tribe  of  Gad.  The  extent  thereof  from  east  to  west 
may  be  allowed  forty-two  miles,  not  exceeding  thirty-five  from 
notth  to  south.  A  country  excellent  for  grazing,  not  as  if  de- 
fective in  com  and  wine,  wherein  it  shared  with  the  rest  of 
the  tribes  (besides  the  benefits  of  some  minerals  and  medicinal 
waters,  whereof  in  due  place),  but  because  exceeding  in  conveni-r 
ences  for  cattle ;  pastures  to  feed,  woods  to  shade,  and  rivers  to 
water  them  (Num.  xxxii.  i).  Therefore  was  it  bestowed  on  the 
tribes  of  l^euben.  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  which  much  abounded 
in  cattle.  In  which  three,  we  may  observe  some  shadows  of 
primogeoiture  (which  might  embolden  them  to  petition  to  be  first 
served),  Reuben,  the  eldest  of  Jacob  by  his  wife;  Gad,  eldest  by 
Zilpah,  his  concubine ;  and  Manasseh,  first-bom  of  Joseph.  But 
these  tribes,  as  first  planted,  were  first  plucked  up,  God  carved 
unto  them  the  first  cut  of  the  land,  and  after  called  for  the  voider 
to  take  it  first  from  them.  For  they  falling  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  following  Jeroboam  from  rebellion  to  idolatry,  and 
not  being  warned  with  the  terrible  blow  Hazael  gave  them 
(2  Kings  X.  33),  shpudly  shrubbing  their  branches,  God  rent 
them  up  by  the  roots  in  the^ays  of  Pekah  (a  Kings  xv.  29)^  by 
the  hand  of  Tilgath-Pilneser,  king  of  Assyria  (i  Chron*  v.  6,  26), 
some  twenty  years  before  the  general  captivity  of  their  brethren^ 
at  the  reign  of  Hoshea  (2  Kings  xvii.  6). 

4;  Leaving  the  people,  come  we  to  survey  the  places  and 
memorable  actions  in.tiiis  tribe.    In  the  north-east  comer  thereof 
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near  the  banks  of  Amon,  we  find  the  tract  or  territory  of  Aroer. 

For  though  Aroer,  the  city,  was  undoubtedly  entirely  in  the  tribe  of 

Gad,  yet  it  plainly  appears  that  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  country 

adjacent  (so  called  from  the  city)  was  possessed  by  the  Reuben- 

V;^    ites  (x  Chron.  v.  8).    A  populous  place  it  was,  the  prophet  men- 

^     tioning  the  cities  of  Aroer  (Isa.  xvii.  2),  though  their  names  or 

\iy      number  are  not  expressed.     Probably  Amon,  one  of  the  prin- 

V       cipal,    "  Tell  ye  it  in  Amon,"  says  Jeremiah  ( Jer.  xlviii*  ao)  ; 
surely  not  to  the  fishes  in  the  river,  but  to  a  city  seated  on  the 
/  ^  I  brink  thereof,  and  thence  denominated ;  as  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  so 
y.     f\  commonly  called  from  the  rivulet  running  by  it. 
//  ^         S'  Going  south-west,  having  the  stream  of  Amon  for  our  guide, 
V    !!        ^^  leave  Kedemoth,  not  far  from  the  north  bank  thereo£    The 
^  y        Septuagint  read  Kedson  for  Kedemoth,  and  the  vulgar,  without 
f,        any  warrant,  read  Jethson  for  Kedson;  sp.  piocreatixiLJf  one 
^  error  of  another.    This  Kedemoth  was  one  of  the  four  peculiars 

of  the  Xevites  (Josh,  xzi  36,  37),  wherein  they  were  accommo- 
dated with  safety,  pleasure,  and  profit  Safety  in  the  dty  itseU^ 
within  whose  walls  they  dwelt  in  secure  habitations ;  pleasure  in 
their  suburbs,  reaching  a  thousand  cubits  (little  less  than  an 
English  mile),  from  the  walls  round  about  (Num.  xxxv.  4)  where 
they  had  houses  of  retirement,  with  stalls  and  stables  for  their 
cattle ;  profit  in  their  glebe  land,  extending  two  thousand  cubits 
from  their  suburbs  on  every  side,  improved  for  pasture,  tillage, 
and  vineyards.  For  thus  the  survey  of  the  Levites'  lands  (Num. 
zzxv.  4,  5),  though  the  difficult  place  is  capable  of  several  senses, 
is  expounded  by  learned  Rabbi  Maimonie,  and  we  in  our  maps 
have  described  diem  accordingly.  Now,  though  herein  we  have 
given  the  Levites*  lands  th^  largest  and  most  favourable  bounds 
(seeing  I  am  unable  to  endow  them,  they  shall  lose  nothing  by 
my  restrictive  measuring  thereof)  yet  know  that  nanower  limits 
are  assigned  them  by  Tremellius,  as  shall  hereafter  be  presented 
in  the  diagram  we  have  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

6.  Behold  here  Levi's  curse  turned  into  a  blessing,  *' Divide  them 
in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel"  (C^en.  xlix.  7).  Now  the  divid- 
ing of  them  proved  the  disposing  of  them,  for  their  own  and  others' 
advantage.  Their  scattering  was  their  ranking  for  the  best  behoof  of 
the  people,  for  whose  instruction  they  were  intended.  They  were  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  God  sprinkled  them  here  and  thov, 
the  more  conveniendy  to  season  the  whole  nation.  Insomuch 
that  some  English  parishes  are  more  remote  from  their  mother- 
church,  than  most  places  in  Canaan  were  distant  from  the  cities 
of  the  Levites.    We  must  not  forget  that  in  Jeroboam's  apostasy, 
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the  religions  Levites  forsook  their  cities  and  fled  to  Jerusalem 
(3  ChroD.  zi.  1 4.)»  preferring  voluntary  exile  before  wealthy  homes, 
on  the  condition  of  an  idolatrous  compliance.     It  appears  not 
in  Scripture^  how  these  cities  and  lands  thus  left  were  disposed  of. 
Whether  Jeroboam  himself  seized  on  them,  converting  them  into 
demesnes  of  his  crown,  or  whether  he  suffered  them  to  revert  to 
those  respective  tribes,  from  whom  they  were  taken :  so  fastening  l 
his  subjects'  affections  unto  him  with  nails  of  gold  of  their  own  | 
profit.     Either  course  may  be  conceived  a  cause  to  hasten  the 
captivity  of  the  people ;  it  being  just  that  those,  who  swallow   I 
God's  morsels,  should  be  spewed  out  of  their  own  possessions. 

7.  Round  about  this  dty  is  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  not 
wholly  abandoned  to  solitariness,  but,  as  the  rest  of  this  kind, 
more  thinly  inhabited.  It  abounded  with  wild  beasts,  lions, 
bears,  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  where  the  pleasure  in  hunting  the  game 
did  not  recompense  the  pains  and  dangers  of  the  shepherds  lying 
constant  perdue  in  defence  of  their  flocks.  From  this  wilderness 
Moses  sent  messengers  to  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  (Deut. 
ii  s6),  for  peaceable  passage  through  his  country.  But  Sihon 
(path-wise  and  land-foolish),  by  denying  a  civility,  drew  destruc- 
tion on  himself  and  subjects:  For  seeking  in  fight  to  traverse  it, 
far  ihcvr/edi^us  amhulando^  he  was  by  a  firm  ejection  outed  of 
his  whole  kingdom. 

8.  To  return  to  Amon.  Hereabouts  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  over  it  miraculously,  with  dry  feet,  saith  AdncQinius.  But  f^ 
the  miracle  seems  rather  of  his  than  God's  making,  the  Scripture  .  L  ^ 
bang  silent  therein,  and  the  river  not  of  that  depth  or  breadth,  ^  "  " 
but  &at  it  was  fordable,  especially  with  the  help  of  camels,  mules, 
and  asses.  Many  miles  hence,  this  river  solitarily  runs  on  as 
sensible  of  its  sad  fate,  suddenly  to  &11  into  the  Dead  Bea  at 
Ashdoth-pizgah,  where  all  his  comfort  is  to  have  the  company 
oftwo  other  brooks:  whereof  the  eastermost  runs  near  to  Bezer 
or  Bozrah  Qoshua  xx.  S ;  xxi  36 ;  1  Chroa  vi.  78  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  24) : 
a  dty  of  refuge  belonging  to  the  Levites  and  Merarites,  whereof 
ttere  were  six  ia  the  whole  country  of  Canaan,  with  a  provision 
AaC  they  should  add  three  more  (man's  mercy  must  increase  pro* 
poftionably  witbiuajneans)  if  G^d^ehlargecT  tBetf  coast  (Bent 
xST^ST^J;  though  wcreacTbf  no  such  addition,  either  in  David's 
or  Solonion's  time.  The  cities  were  so  conveniently  distanced  by 
God's  appointmeot,  that  in  half-a-day  (men  for  their  lives  will  take 
vide  and  thick  strides)  some  of  them  might  be  recovered  from  the 
lemotest  comer  of  the  land.  Let  historians  relate  the  laws  of 
inch  sanctiiariesi  whereof  these  most  fundamental. 
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(i)  Strangers  and  sojourners  in  Israel  were  capable  of  the 
privilege  thereof  as  well  as  native  Jews  (Num.  xxxv. 

(2)  Any  murderer  that  could,  might  fly  thither  without  any 
hindrance  or  interruption :   "  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee 

a  way"  (Deut.  xix.  3)  ;  otherwise  such  obstructions 
would  have  frustrated  and  defeated  the  main  intent  of 
such  privileged  places. 

(3)  If  the  murderer  could  but  rea<:h  the  border  of  such  cities 

of  refuge  (the  very  hem  of  Christ's  garment  had  sove- 
reign virtue  in  it)  distant  as  is  aforesaid  from  the  city 
itself,  it  was  a  sufficient  protection  for  him  till  his  cause 
was  examined  before  the  judges  (Num.  xxxv.  27). 

(4)  Upon  examination,  those  were  denied  the  benefit  of 

refuge,  and  delivered  up  to  justice  (Deut.  xix.  12), 
who  had  committed  murder  out  of  malice  prepense^  or 
had  killed  one  (as  we  may  say)  with  a  malicious 
weapon :  namely,  if  the  bigness  or  sharpness  thereof, 
be  it  iron,  wood,  or  stone  (Num.  xxxv.  17,  z8,  23), 
was  mortal  in  view,  carried  death  in  the  sight  thereof, 
as  probable,  enforced  with  one's  hand,  to  kill  a  man. . 
/I  (5)  Others,  who  casually  had  killed  their  neighbour,  might 

'  live  safely  in  the  city,  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest : 

typifying  the  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  whose  execution 
b  our  gaol-delivery. 

(6)  If  the  murderer,  wandering  out  of  the  suburbs  (Num. 

xxxv.  26,  27),  was  found  by  the  avenger  of  blood, 
he  forfeited  his  protection,  and  might  be  kiUed  with 
indemnit}'. 

(7)  After  the  high-priest's  death  (say  the  Rabbins  without 

express  from  Scripture)  the  party  was  remitted  to  his 

innocence,  not  honour;   restored  to  his  liberty,  not 

lustre  ;  clouded  the  remnant  of  his  life,  because  of  the 

scandal  that  came  by  his  hand. 

Forget  we  not  here,  that  besides  these  six  cities,  the  altar  in 

the  tabernacle  or  temple,  was  reputed  the  seventh  and  para^ 

mount  place  of  murderers'  protection  (Exod.  xxi.  14;  i  Kings 

ii.  29). 

^  9.  The  brook  fiiom  the  west  begins  at  Machaerus,  one  of  the 

>       strongest  inland  forts  in  the  world,  nature  having  prevented  art 

therein,  so  impregnable  is  the  city  and  castle  up6n  the  top  of  a 

steep  hill,  with  a  deep  valley  round  about.    Hither,  Josephus 

saith,  Herod  the  tetiarch  sent  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded* 
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For  which  fact,  his  great  anny  was  aifterwards  overthrown  by 
Areta^  king  of  Arabia.      Hereabout,  two  springs  arise  of  contrary  2 
natures,  one  hot  and  sweet,  the  odier  cold  and  bitter;  both    ^ 
which  meeting  together  make  a  most  excellent  bath,  cordial  for    ^    '^^X/ 
several  diseases.      As  if  nature  thereby  j^qmM  Iffly^"  "^1  ^^^^  \ 

moderation,  wherein_extrf  "^»^^^g  ^£T^ffj  is  the  best  cure  for  all 
^tepipers.  These  waters  are  approved  excellent  for  the  con- 
traction of  the  nerves,  either  inwardly  taken  or  outwardly  applied. 
Herod,  the  king,  being  sick  (newly  come  out  of  a  bath  of  blood 
of  the  innocent  Bethlehem  babes),  was  hither  directed  in  vain  by 
his  physicians,  the  water  refusing  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  tyrant's 
recovery.  On  this  stream  stood  Lasha,  mentioned  Genesis  x.  19, 
alterwards  called  Callirrhoe  or  the  Fair  Stream.  And  now  what 
pity  it  is  that  such  precious  water  should  presently  be  spilt  intolj  ^^^ 
the  Dead  Sea !  But  what  remedy)  Fair  and  foul  faces  must  meetlj  *^h^ 
together  in  the  grave.  ■*"  - 

10.  Aj  for  the  Dead  Sea,  which  only  peeps  into  a  comer  of  this 
tribe,  but  steadfastly  iaceth  a  whole  side  of  Judah,  more  properly 
thereof  hereafter.  And  as  for  Josephus'  valley  of  Baaras,  with  the 
strange  growing,  gathering,  and  woikiug  of  the  famous  root  therein, 

we  mention  it,  not  to  seem  wholly  ignorant  thereof;  and  but    a/ 
mention  it,  not  to  seem  over  credulous  therein.     Hereabouts  is      'C  ^ 
plenty  of  alum  and  brimstone,  the  latter  probably  some  straggling  '^' 

drops  of  that  direful  shower  which  was  rained  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  leaving  some  tincture  in  the  adjacent  country  as  a  re- 
membrance of  so  great  a  judgment. 

11.  It  is  nowjxighj^me  that  we  survey  the  west  of  this  tribe, 
which  Jordan  ^asweEave  said)  divideth  from  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  Deborah's  complaint, 
uttered  and  repeated,  '*  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  were  great 
thoughts  of  heart"  (Judg.  v.  15,  16),  namely,  because  that  tribe, 
separated  by  Jordan  from  the  western  continent  of  Canaan,  could 
not  come  seasonably  to  the  succour  of  Barak  and  subduing  of 
Sisera.  This  river  used  to  overflow  all  his  banks  in  the  first  month 
(i  Chron.  xil  15),  parallel  to  the  end  of  our  March  and  beginning 
of  April ;  or,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  time  of  harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15). 
Whicb  vast  distance  in  our  English  climate  (as  much  as  betwixt 
spring  and  autumn)  is  easily  reconciled  and  made  to  meet  in 
Judea,  where  the  harvest  at  large  is  dated  from  the  first  fruits,  and 
those  ripe  in  April  in  that  hot  country.  Let  naturalists^scuss  the 
cause  whence  this  inundation  of  Jordan  proceeds,  whether  from  • 
the  violence  of  winds  then  blowing  on  its  stream  and  angering  it| 
beyond  its  banks,  or  from  the  influence  of  the  moon,  commandress    ) 

5  '^ 
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oyer  moist  bodies  ^id  dieir  motions ;  or  from  the  confluence  of 
■  snow  dissolved  from  the  mountains.  But  my  discourse  like  Jordan 
[  overflows  :  it  shall  tetum  within  its  buiks. 

12.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  this  tribe,  Jordan  first  entering 
into  it,  is  fordable  at  Bethbarah  or  Bethabara,  that  is,  the  house  d* 
passage.  For  Gideon  having  the  Midianites  in  chase,  sent 
messengers  to  all  in  Mount  Ephraim  (a  service  most  proper  for 
them,  l^cause  in  their  confines),  Co  take  before  them  ihe  waters 
unto  Bethbarah  and  Jordao  ( Judg.  vii.  24),  which  there  with  good 
guides  and  high  camels  might  be  waded  over;  but  more  south- 
ward the  river  is  fenced  by  its  own  breadth  and  depth  against  all 
passengers.  And  here  afterwards  did  John  baptize  our  Saviour 
(John  i.  28).     As  for  Aphek  hard  by  (Josh.  xiii.  4),  we  place  it 

I  here  rather  in  confonnity  to  others,  than  convinced  in  our  own 
j  judgment  of  the  true  situation  thereof. 

13.  The  altar  Ed,  or  witness,  was  hereabouts  erected  by  the 
Beubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  returning  from 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  This  altar  was  a  bridge  in  effect  to 
conjoin  these  divided  tribes  with  the  rest ;  severed  by  water,  the 
same  in  worship  ;  on  the  other  side  Jordan  in  position,  on  the 
same  side  with  the  other  tribes  in  religion.  But  though  diere  was 
a  noon-day  of  innocence  in  their  intentions,  yet  because  (though 
not  a  night  of  guiltiness)  a  twilight  of  suspicions  obscured  their 
actions,  it  occasioned  jealousies  in  their  brethren,  as  if  they  had 
hatched  some  iddatrous  design.  But  when  the  matter  came  to 
be  disputed  in  a  military  way,  the  controversy  was  ended  by  the 
right  stating  of  the  question,  and  a  seasonable  distinction  well 
applied,  that  it  was  an  altar  only  of  memorial,  and  not  for  any 
burnt,  meat,  or  peace-offering  (Josh.  xxii.  23,  24).  Oh  that  all 
differences  between  brethren  might  wind  off  in  so  welcome  a  con- 
clusion. 

14.  And  now  he  that  shall  cast  his  eye  over  the  plain  on  the 
east  of  Jcndan  shall  find  it  well  stocked  with  multitudes  of  goodly 
sheep,  which  caused  Deborah's  expostulation,  '*  Why  abodest  thou 
Reuben  amongst  the  sheepfolds,  to  hear  the  Ueating  of  the  flocks  f 
(Judg.  V.  16).  And  }'et  no  wonder  if  he  preferred  such  music 
before  the  clashing  of  swords  and  sounding  of  trumpets  in  the 
battle  against  the  Canaanites,  seeing  naturally  men  choose  profit- 

,able  ease  before  honourable  danger.  The  tails  of  those  sheep, 
both  for  fat  and  wool,  were  incredibly  great,  some  of  them  a  cubit 
loQg.  So  that  nature,  who  hath  tied  the  tails  to  other  creatures, 
may  seem  to  have  tied  the  Syrian  sheep  to  their  tails,  which  with 
great  difficulty  they  drag  after  them.     This  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
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expressly  ccmmiaiided  in  the  law  diat  when  a  sheep  is  sacrificed 
for  a  peace  offering,  the  fat  thereof  and  die  whole  tail  (not  observed 
m  kine  or  goats>  taken  off  hard  by  the  backbone,  was  to  be  offered 
(Levit  iii.  9),  that  pait  being  for  bulk  and  value  considerable  in 
their  sheep  which  is  contemptible  in  other  creatures. 

IS*  '^o  go  ^'^^  ^  ^  ^^^9  having  left  that  place  behind  us 
irhat  the  feny  boat  passed  over  to  cany  David  and  his  household 
after  hb  conquest  of  Absalom  (a  Sam.  xix  18).  We  are  now 
airivcd  at  that  memorable  place  where  God  magnified  Joshua, 
heartened  His  own  people,  and  shrivelled  up  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies  by  drying  up  die  waters  of  Jordan,  whilst  the  Israelites 
passed  over  in  this  admirable  equipage* 

(i)  The  priests  went  into  the  river  bearing  thps  ark ;  in  hom- 
age whereunto  Jordan  reverently  retreated  (very  far 
from  the  river  Adam,  which  is  beside  Zaretan) ;  and 
they  stood  on  firm  ground  in  the  midst  thereof^  till  all 
the  Israelites  were  passed  over  (Josh.  iiL  16,  17). 

(2)  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  led  the  van,  about 

forty  thousand  men  of  arms  (Jo^.  iv.  ra),  the  resi- 
due of  them  (in  all  about  an  hundred  thousand) 
remaining  at  home  to  husband  their  ground,  guard 
their  houses,  govern  their  families.  (Num.  xxvL  10, 

18,  34)- 

(3)  After  them  the  odier  tribes  followed :  and  it  is  observed 

tiiat  they  hasted  (Josh.  iv.  10),  not  with  a  distrustful 
haste  (as  suspicious  that  the  returning  waters  might  ^ 
drown  the  hindmost  of  them),,  but  an    industrious  Y  ( c  .^ 
speed,  and  mannerly  quickness,  as  not  willing  to  make  \ 
God  wait  upon  them  in  continuing  a  miiade  longer  I 
dian  necessity  did  require. 

(4)  When  all  were  over,  the  priests  with  the  ark,  who  first 

entered,  last  left  die.  water  (all  dangerous  designs  are 
begun  and  finished  by  God's  assistance),  and  then 
Jordan,  whose  streams  hitherto  suspended,  returned 
into  hia  dianneU 

(5)  A  duplicate  or  double  monument  was  erected  to  per- 

petuate the  memory  hereof,  being  a  grand   jury  of    f\y, . 
great  stones.    Of  these^  twelve  were^sdemnly  ^erup    '    ' 
on  the  land  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  Gilgal,  and 
the  other  twelve  (the  counterpart  of  this  deed)  were 
left  in  the  midst  of  the  river.  ^ 

Some  perduorae  may  %dmire  that  Jodiua  dionld  set  this  latter      A 
invisible  monuneat,  in  a  place  where  it  is  drowned  both  in  water 
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^ '  -    and  obscurity.    But  this  river-mark  was  sach»  as  possibly  die  tops 

of  the  stones  might  appear  at  low  water ;  or  lif  wholly  hidden,  and 

f    *        dangerous  for  boats  to  approach,  the  sailor's  constant  care  to 

'^   '  avoid  them  in  their  passage,  called  the  occasion  of  placing  them 

^  there  to  their  daily  remembrance. 

i6.  We  must  not  dissemble  the  difference  betwixt  authors, 
about  the  situation  of  the  aforesaid  city  of  Adam,  but  once  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  therefore  (as  the  Hebrews  have  a  proverb 
of  words  but  once  named,  that  they  have  no  kindred  and  alliance) 
I  more  difficult  to  know  the  true  posture  thereof.  The  best  is,  this 
1  Adam,  though  having  no  kindred,  hath  some  company  to  notify 
it ;  Adam  beside  Zaretan  :  and  one  Zaretan  is  sufficiently  known 
to  have  been  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  Jordan,  not  far 
from  the  Sea  of  Qalilee.  Hence  learned  Masius  concludes,  that 
the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off,  full  seventy  miles  together, 
north  of  the  people's  passage  over  it,  to  which  opinion,  under 
favour,  we  can  in  no  wise  consent;  conceiving  rather  that  just 
against  Jericho  the  river  was  dried  up,  for  whereas  the  station  of 
Jordan  was  most  wonderful,  the  Israedites  had  lost  all  the  sight  of 
this  wonder  on  their  right  side,  if  done  out  of  distance  so  many 
miles  from  their  view.  Place  we  therefore  on  these  reasons  (and 
the  example  of  others)  both  Adam  and  2^etan  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben. 

17.  Some  difference  also  there  is  betwixt  divines  concerning 

the  latitude  of  their  passage  over  the  river :  some  conceiving  it 

only  to  amount  to  the  proportion  of  a  fair  alley,  lane,  or  path  of 

V         such  receipt  alone  as  admitted  the  Israelites  in  a  full  and  free 

^     y    march  a  competent  number  abreast,  and  that  the  waters,  as  in  the 

\     \    Red  Sea,  standing  still  on  both  sides,  were  a  widl  to  them  on  the 

^    ^    right  hand  and  on  the  left  (Exod.  xiv.  33),  as  the  graver  in  our 

\     ^'\    map  hath  designed  it.     Others  do  not  only  make  a  gap  through 

^^   ,       Jordan,  but  pluck  down  the  whole  hedge  thereof,  maintaining  uSax 

^    /  ^  all  the  water  of  that  river  on  the  left  hand  (betwixt  their  passage 

CK     ''  ^  '  over,  and  the  Dead  Sea)  failed  and  was  cut  off,  or  dried  up. 

'  N   *'     ^  Which  latter  opinion  is  most  agreeable  to  Scripture  (Josh.  iii. 

<    *   ^,   16)  and  reason  :  for  seeing  the  stream  of  Jordan,  south  of  their 

^    *  '^   going  over,  was  not  supplied  with  any  reciprocal  or  refluous  tide 

>         out  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  stopping  of  the  waters   above  must 

^  V     (    necessarily   command    their  defection   beneath,    and   that  the 

channel  by  consequence  for  the  time  being  was  dried  up. 

J         18.  Jordan,  having  now  closed  his  streams  together,  runs  by 

;^^.       Livias,  a  city  which  Herod  built,  and  so  named,  in  honour  of 

Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  Caesar.    For  to  enfavour  themselves 
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with  the  emperor,  the  Jewish  kings  called  many  cities  by  their 

names  (Augusta^    Tiberias,  two  Cesareas,  Julias,  Livias)   as  if 

Palestine  hsul  been  a  register  book  of  the  imperial  Roman  family. 

19.  Let  us  now  take  an  account  of  the  inland  parts  of  this 

trib^  and  return  to  the  place  where  the  Israelites  passed  over 

Amon.    Betwixt  Egypt  and  Amon  they  had  forty  several  stations, 

and  then  entered  into  the  promised  land.      In  commemoration 

whereof,  probably  God  did  order,  that  an  offender  should  receive 

but  forty  stripes  (what  judge  soever  counts  them  too  few,  would 

think  thirty  too  many,  if  he  felt  them  himself),  and  then  be  freed 

from  further  punishment.     Coming  into  Canaan,  their  one  and 

forty  and  first  fixing  there  was  at  tiie  foot  of  Mount  Abarim,  and 

edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth.     Hence  they  removed  to 

Abelshittim,^  where  Deuteronomy  was  made,  the  second  edition  of 

the  law  revised, and  enlarged  by  God,  thcjanthor  thereof.     Here 

the  people  of  Israel  were  numbered  tlie'^econd  time.     And  al- 

thou^  some  particular  tribes  were  increased,  amongst  whom 

those  three  that  pitched  on  the  east  side  of  the  tabernade,  Judah, 

Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  {God  and  the  risin{^  sun  make  any,  thing 

fruitful),  yet  on  the  whole  they  were'Bimmished  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  twenty*      Let  such  as  admire  hereat,  that 

people  being  in  slavery  should  multiply  more  than  when  they 

were  at  liberty^  consider,  «^    v. 

(i)  Bome  plants  (palm  trees  and  camomile),  the  more  de-  ^"^-xi^^ 

pressed,  the  further  they  expand  themselves.  ^^\^^^ 

(2)  Infant  nations,  like  infants,  grow  more  discemibly  at       "^  ff^ 

the  first,  than  when  they  approach  their  full  stature.       Jh         / 

(3)  God  purposely,  to  defeat  ^e  design  of  Pharoah  to  destroy  ^^«.^ 

the  Israelites,  blessed  them  with  transcendent  fruit-  \, 

fulness. 

(4)  The  breeders  in  the  wilderness  were  visited  with  many 

casualties,  bringing  them  to  untimely  ends ;  whereas 
all  those  in  E^ypt,  though  painful  in  their  livings,  f 
were  healthful  in  iheir  lives, 
fiat  the  most  memorable  accident  in  this  place  was  the  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites  to  Baal-peor,  an  idol,  conceived  by  most  learned 
men  to  be  Priapus.     And  who  could  worship  him  with  piety, 
whom  none  with  modesty  can  describe  !    It  seems  that  Moab  and 
Midian  (perceiving  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  in  battle)  counter- 
feited amity  with  them,  and  pretending  to  show  them  (being 
strangers)  die  courtesy  of  the  country,  made  them  an  entertain- 
ment, which  could  not  be  courtlike  and  complete  without  the 
company  of  their  women.    The  Israelites^  beholding  the  Midian- 
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itish  women,  fim  liking  their  feces,  then  tastiiq^  their  feasts, 
stepped  from  their  bomis  to  their  beds,  thence  to  their  alters, 
V  adding  spiritusd  to  corporal  fornication.    This  was  done  by  the  ad- 

vice of  Balaam  (Nom.  xxxL  i6),  whose  counsel  did  more  hurt  than 
his  curse.  All  his  charms  could  have  done  them  no  hann,  had  he 
not  raised  these  female  spirits  to  improve  them,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  twenty-lour  thousand  Israelites,  d3ring  of  the  plague,  till 
the  javelin  of  Phinehas,  executmg  of  judgment,  stopped  dod's 
iieiy  sword  amongst  them  XNum.  xxv.  8,  9). 

sa  Let  us  now  request  the  reader  to  dimb  up  the  hills  of 
Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah.  These  are  a  Isdgt  of  mountains 
rising  by  degrees  from  east  to  west ;  so  that  some  have  compared 
Abarim  to  the  chancel,  Nebo  to  the  chiBY:h,  and  Pisgah  to  the 
steeple.  In  Mount  Nebo,  the  authcar  of  the  Maccabees  (s  Mace, 
ii.  5),  speaks  of  a  cave,  wherein  Jeremiah  laid  the  tabemade,  and 
the  aik,  and  the  ahar  of  incense,  and  so  stopped  the  door.  But 
the  same  audK>r,  in  the  condnsion  of  his  book,  confesseth  tiiat 


his  work  is.  like  wine  tempered  with  water  (a  Mace  zv.  40)  :  and 

V>  ^      ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  genuine  juice  of  the  grape,  wad  vafaie 
tv^         it  accordingly.    On  Pisgah,  Moses  surveyed  the  whole  land  of 


Canaan,  and  although  he  was  advantaged  by  the  height  of  die 
place  and  clearness  of  his  eyes  (no  whit  abated  in  their  s^ht  wX  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age,  Deut  zzxiv.  7),  yet  mudi  of 
miracle  must  needs  be  admitted  m  so  plain  and  far  discovery. 
Here  Moses  was  buried,  being  privileged  above  other  servants  of 
1  God  (whose  souls  angels  convey  to  heaven),  that  an  angel  was  his 
I  sexton,  to  cover  his  body  in  earth.  Here  he  concealed  Moses' 
grave,  lest  the  Isradites  should  go  »^oring  lUfter  it.  Destroying 
idolatry  is  «  pious,  but  preventing  it  a  more  provident  act, 
crushing  it  on  the  occasions  thereof.  Let  none  condemn  this  for 
a  needless  caution,  as  if  no  fear  that  th^  who  sometimes  would 
stone  Moses  while  Uvmg,  should  adore  him  when  dead.  For  the 
crooked  nature  of  the  Jews  was  bowed  to  extiemes,  and  had  no 
mean  betwixt  hating  and  adoring.  Besides,  when  the  memories 
of  eminent  men,  i»ted  or  envieid  when  linng,  have  passed  the 
puigation  of  death,  it  is  usual  for  their  iormer  enemies  to  fall  in 
love  with  them. 

SI.  May  the  reader  now  conceive  himself  standing  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Pisgah.  Where,  thouf^  content  with  a  nanower  com- 
pass than  what  Moses  disoerned,  he  descrieth  a  fair  prospect 
round  about  him.  Not  to  repeat  the  places  of  the  west,  because 
mentioned  befofe,  lookittg  southward  behold  the  city  of  Nebo,  at 
the  foot  of  its  namesake  mountain:  and  both  of  them  so  called 
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from  Nebo^  an  idol  god,   hereabouts  worshipped.     We  read 
indeed  how  Reuben  changed  the  names  of  the  cities  of  Kebo  and 
BaahDeon  (because  their  old  names,  taken  from  false  gods,  re- 
sented of  idolatry,  Num.  xxxiL  38).    But  so  hard  it  is  to  unhabit  I 
men's  mouths  iiom  old  ill  customs,  that  it  seems  their  ancient  | 
names  still  prevailed  in  common  discourse.    Qrkipi  start  many      ^ 
coutroTersies  concerning  this  idol  of  Nebo :  as,  &al,  whether  not 
originally  a  Babyionish  deity  (Isa.  xlvi.  i).    Secondly,  whether 
under  it  the  moon    (as  the  sun  under  Bel)  was  not  mystically 
adored    Thirdly,  whether  the  same  with  Chemosh  and  Baal-peor  %      ,^^  ^ 
(which  is  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome),  and  if  not,  wherein  lay  the  1  ^^**i{^ 
difference  %    But  it  shall  never  trouble  me,  whether  the  fictitious  V/pu-^^^^^ 
seipents  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  the  Egyptian  enchanters,  were  |y      ^^ 
made  alike,  or  did  differ  in  some  particulars,  seeing  the  real  |i^^^^, 
serpents  of  Moses  devoured  them  all  up  (Exod.  viL  la).    And 
seemg  long  since  the  service  of  the  true  God  hath  confuted,  and  j 
amfounded  all  wdtehip  of  false  idols,  I  list  not  to  tmde  in  the 
onriosides  of  disdnctions  betwixt  them.  ^^^Lr^Li^ 

23.  f^utward,  behold  Kiiiathaim,or  Ihetwo  towns  (like  Bridge-  r^'T^^^i^ 
Nordi  in  Shrdptfiire),  two  lesser  cities  being  modelled  into  one. 


Here  lived  the  Emims,  Arowdly  smitten  by  JChedorlaomer  (Gen.  7 
xiv.  5),  which  probably  did  facilitote  the  Moabites  in  their  ' 
victory  over  them.  Jahaz,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  where  the 
Isndites  in  battle  vanquished  Sihon,  king  of  ^  Amorites  (Deut. 
ii  32).  A  little  further,  see  the  dty  of  Medeba,  before  the  walls 
whereof  a  double  battle  was  fought  and  won  at  once  by  Joab 
against  the  Anmites,  and  Abisfaai  against  the  Ammonites  (i  Chron. 
nx.  7).  And  it  seems  that  the  latter  of  these  had  at  this  time  the 
city  in  their  possession,  whither  they  retreated  after  their  overthrow. 
For  what  else  do  those  woxds  import,  **The  children  of  Amroon 
likewise  fled  before  Abishai,  his  brother,"  [and  entered  into  the 
cky,]  (i  Chron.  ziz.  15),  except  any  (oanceiving  it' inconsistent 
widi  the  present  potency  of  David  to  have  any  of  his  enemies 
nestled  in  his  dominion)  will  by  the  city  understand  Rabbah,  the 
metrc^lis  of  Ammon,  next  year  besieged  and  sacked  by  Joab. 
As  for  Medeba,  there  needs  no  other  evidence  to  speak  her 
ancient  greatness,  than  that  Ptolemy  by  name  takes  notice 
thereof  (mou^  placing  it  in  Arabia),  which  name  it  retained  in 
the  days  of  St  Jerome. 

23.  But  northward  is  the  most  pleasant  prospect  0¥«r  tfie  fiur 
and  fruitful  plains  of  Moab.  Nor  need  any  wonder  iriiy  the  plain 
is  so  called,  seeing  Moab  had  nothing  on  the  north  of  Arnon  (after 
the  time  of  Moses)^  when  they  recollect  how  lately  aU  this  land  was 
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\^  "*  possessed  by  the  Moabites,  before  Sihon  forcibly  expelled  them. 
^^  (Num.  xzi.  36).  Now  to  prove  that  places  sometimes  are  termed  by 
y^  f  ^eir  ancient  inhabitants,  though  some  hundred  years  after :  we 
that  live  in  London  need  not  go  further  than  the  Old  Jewiy ;  so 
called  from  the  Jews  once  dwelling  there,  now  banished  hence 
three  hundr^  years  ago.*  But  we  keep  the  reader  too  long  upon 
the  top  of  thi^  bleak  and  cold  mountain.  'Tis  time  to  come  down, 
when  we  have  told  him,  that  though  Pisgah  here  be  taken  for  a 
proper  name,  yet  it  is  often  used  as  an  appellative  for  any  eminent 
ridge  of  a  hill  which  aspires  above  his  fellows.  Know  also  that 
all  the  country  hereabouts  was  called  Pisgah  in  the  days  of  St 
Jerome. 

24.  Having  now  for  a  while  reposed  ourselves  in  the  pleasant 
plains  of  Moab,  let  us  not  tire  when  our  task  in  this  tribe  grows 
so  near  to  an  end.  Going  a  little  northward  we  cannot  miss  the 
three  stations  whither  Balak  brought  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites. 
For  having  first  freely  treated  Balaam  at  SSiriath-Huzzoth,  his 
chief  city  in  the  land  of  Moab,  be  brought  him  over  Amon,  only 
to  see  the  utmost  skirts  of  the  people,  hoping  if  he  could  but 
kindle  his  curse  in  any  comer,  it  would  quickly  bum  all  the 
house  of  Israel.    But  thrice  he  strack  fire  to  no  purpose. 

(i)  In  Bamoth  Baal,  or  the  high  places  of  Baal  (Num. 
xxii.  41). 

(2)  In  the  field  of  Zophim  at 'the  top  of  the  hill  (Num. 
.xziiL  14). 

(3)  In  the  top  of  Peor  which  looks  towards  Jeshimon,  build- 
ing in  each  place  seven  altars,  and  sacrificing  a  bullock 
and  ram  on  every  one  of  them  (Num.  xxiii.  28). 

What  was  the  design  of  the  sorcerer )  Conceived  he  that  heaven 
was  covetous  like  himself,  and  might  be  bribed  with  sacrifices  t 
Surely  the  stench  of  his  hypocrisy  out-scented  all  the  smell  of  his 
burnt  offeriri^  Or  thought  he  by  often  changing  the  scene  to 
act  the  more  upon  Godi  He  that  is  the  same  yesterday  and 
to-day  and  for  ever,  receives  no  more  impression  from  the  shifting 
of  place  than  from  the  changing  of  time.  Or  did  he  hope  with 
the  mystery  of  his  numbers,  thrice  seven  altars,  to  flatter  heaven 
into  a  consent  9  All  numbers  are  but  bare  cjrphers  to  Him  that  is 
infinite.  Oh  how  he  sweats  for  the  wages  of  iniquity !  How  is  his 
tongue  distracted  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  gold  ! 
All  in  vain ;  the  further  he  goes  the  worse  he  speeds ;  but  the 
better  he  speaks,  falling  at  last  from  slenting,  to  downright  blessing 

*  Written  in  the  year  1650. 
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of  Israd.  However,  though  he  did  not  his  work,  he  received  his 
wages.  And  if  Badak  at  this  time  did  not  pay  him  with  gold,  yet 
afterwards  the  Israelites  did  with  steel,  jnstly  slaying  him  with  the 
swctfd  (Nam.  am.  8). 

25.  Pass  we  now  still    more  northward,  by  the  place  where 
Bijah  ascending  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  &re,  left  his  mande  and 
a  doable  portion  of  his  spirit  to  Elisha,  his  servant  and  successor 
(2  Kings  ii.) ;  and  by  Mephaath,  a  dty  of  the  Levites,  to  Sibmah, 
so  fiunoos  for  her  fraitfiil  Tineyards.     Going  throagh  which,  the  )  ' 
reader  may  eat  grapes  to  the  foil  at  his  own  pleasure  (Deut 
xziii.  24) :  a  liboty  lawfully  allowed  him ;  but  beware  patting  up 
any  into  his  vessel,  lest  he  be  apprehended  for  a  trespasser.     For 
the  same  law  which  provide  for  his  necessity  punisheth  his  covet- , 
oosness.    And  what  is  this  whole  world  widi  the  wealth  thereof  | 
but  a  vineyard,  wherein  happy  he  1^0  hath  enough  to  serve  ( 
his  turn,  seeing  when  he  dietti  he  shall  carry  nothing  away  with 
him  (Psa.  xUjl  17).  It  seems  in  Sibmah  there  was  some  one  signal 
vine  eminent  for  greatness  above  tiie  rest,  or  else  that  all  her  vines 
grew  so  dose  and  uniform  that  they  resembled  one  entire  and 
continaed  tree :  the  Prophets  always  addressing  themselves  onto 
it  in  the  singular  number,  "  Oh  vine  of  Sibmah,  I  will  weep  for 
thee,"  &c.  (Isa.  xvi  3,  9 ;  Jer.  zlviiL  33). 

26.  Oar  work  is  end^  when  we  have  viewed  the  north  part  of 
this  tribe,  where  k  ^nfinedi  on  Gad.  Where  we  only  meet  with  7 
one  place  ci  note-^HSEBbn — andendy  the  royal  palace  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  a  dty  of  the  Levites ;  v^ich 
the  Scripture  placedi  sometimes  in  Reuben  (Num.  xzxii.  37), 
and  sometimes  in  Gad  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  To  accommodate  this 
difference  without  making  two  dties  of  the  same  name  (such  / 
multiplication  unwarrantable,  save  where  absolute  necessity  en-  ^, 

forceth  it),  I  find  no  fitter  expedient  than  by  setting  Heshbon  so 
equally  between  diese  two  tribes,  as  partially  ii^  both,  and  totally 
in  neither.  Thus  Bristol  is  situated  betwixt  Gloucester  and 
Somerset  shires ;  md  yet  diallengeth  to  be  an  absolute  liberty  of 
Itself ;  as  this  Heshbon  was  also  an  entire  demain  of  the  Levites. 
One  fair  gate  it  had,  called  Beth  Rabbim  Gate,  nigh  to  which 
were  most  dear  and  pleasant  fish-ponds,  to  which  the  eyes  of  t^  ^ 
spouse  are  compared  by  Solomon  (Cant  vii.  4).  Not  that  she 
was  troubled  with  watery  eyes  like  Leah~(Qie  resemblance  being 
leooonted  amongst  her  perfections,  not  defects),  or  that  her  eyes 
(as  some  may  fancy)  are  compared  to  pools,  moistened  with  tears 
for  her  sins^  bat  because  of  her  dear  and  perspicuous  vision  and 
ajyprehensioii  of  heavenly  mysteries. 
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37.  As  for  die  mountains  of  Emek,  which  Mr.  \fni^  in  hU  map, 
widiout  alleging  any  warrant  from  Scripture  (otherwise  his  con- 
stant custom),  makes  the  bounds  betwisct  Reuben  and  Gad ;  I 
have  placed  them  accordingly,  yet  so  that  the  reader  (widiout  a 
miraculous  faith)  may  remove  these  mountains  to  some  other 
place  when  he  finds  just  cause  for  the  ^same.  At  which  time  also^ 
when  proceeding  on  more  infallible  principles  for  their  situation, 
'  let  him  take  down  our  conjectural  flags  from  ibc  top  of  Mephaath, 
Zarethshahar,  &c  (Josh.  ziii.  191),  now  placed  but  by  guess,  and 
let  him  dispose  of  them  if  he  can  in  a  more  exact  position. 

28.  So  much  for  Reuben,  not  foigetting  how  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  when  ^e  land  was  divided  into  twelve  purveyorships,  to 
make  monliUy  provisions  for  his  courts  (i  Kings  iv.  19),  Geber 
the  son  of  Uri  had  all  the  country  once  of  Sihoo,  king  cnT  the 
Amorites  (but  then  possessed  by  Reuben)  in  his  circiut,  whence  no 
doubt  plenty  of  good  fare  out  of  this  pasture  country,  so  abounding 
in  cattle,  was  brotight  to  Jerusalem.  Now  we  have  placed  the 
name  of  Amorites  en  the  sinister  front  of  this  our  description 
because  they  were  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  country:  4>wr  constant- 
custom  through  this  book  in  the  adverse  page  opposite  to  the 
tribe's  name  to  insert  one  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  (former 
owners  of  that  land)  conceiving  it  to  conduce  modi  to  the^illustra- 
tion  of  Scripture.  * 

29.  Modem  hemlds,  by  commisaon  authorised  from  the  Jewisk 
Rabbins,  assign  to  Reuben  for  arms,  argent,  three  bars  wavde  azure, 
in  allusion  to  Jacob's  legacy,  "  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not 

f  excel''  (Gen.  xlix*  4).     For  as  water  cannot  hold  itself  but  as  it  is 

held  in  a  vessel,  so  Reuben  could  not  contain  himself  within  the 

bounds  of  chaistity  till  ^ame  and  sorrow  did  reclaim  bim.    Besides^ 

'^i^        as  water  once  shed  is  never  to  be  gathered  up  again,  so  Reuben 

;  ^       could  never  alter  recollect  his  lost  credit  to  recover  the  full  favour 

I      \  of  his  father.    Though  once  he  endeavoured  to  gather  up  some 

'  spilled  drops  of  his  reputation  l^  projecting  the  deliverance  of 

Joseph  from  his  brethren,  but  his  design  nuscairied  (Qea  xjcxviL 

30.  For  mine  own  part  I  cannot  concur  with  the  common 
opinion  that  these  three  bars  wav^  were  the  arms  of  Reuben, 
principally  because  arms  are  honorary  ensigns  assigned  or  assumed 
for  the  greater  grace  of  the  bearer ;  improbable  therefore  that  this 
tribe,  to  perpetuate  the  infieuny  of  their  ancestor,  would  always 
have  water  running  in  their  shield,  as  if  Reuben's  crime  were  the 
Reubenites'  credit;  like  such  whom  the  Apostle  reproves,  "that 
glory  in  their  shame"  (Philip.  liL  19).     Ratho:  let  us  hearken  to 

f  This  has  not  been  done  in  the  present  editioo. 
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Abqn  Eziah,  who  aUots  to  the  b8ni)er  of  Reuben  a  mam  or  male 
cfitlffnfDdKts  a  jnandiake;  others  put  mandndces  m  his  hand) 
Telating  to  Leah's  words  at  his  birth,  cadling  him  Reuben,  that  is, 
^'see  ason/'  causiiig  her  ''to  fbxget  her  pain,  for  joy  duit  a  man 
child  was  bom  into  the  world"  (Gen.  zxiz.  32). 

31.  The  proper  place  for  the  standard  of  this  tribe  was  to  be 
the  first  of  the  three  tribes  which  pitched  on  the  south  of  the 
tabernacle  (Nom.  ii.  10^.  Tims,  though  Reuben  lost  the  primacy  ij  # 
of  power  over  all,  he  still  kept  the  precedency  of  place  before  one  ^ 
quarter  of  his  brethien.  Whence  parents  may  be  taught  that 
thou^  on  just  ground  they  disinherit,  yet  not  so  wholly  to  dis- 
hearten their  eldest  sons,  b«it  still  suffer  some  remembrances  of 
a  birthright  ever  to  remain  unto  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Tribe  of  Gad. 

Gad,  eldest  son  of  Jacob  by  Zilpah,  so  increased  in  Egypt,  that 
ftirty-five  thoosasid  six  hundred  and  fifQr  males  of  twenty  years  old 
and  upward  of  this  tribe  were  numbered  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num. 
L  14,  35) :  allivhich  falling  in  the  wilderness  for  their  tempting 
of  God  with  this  disobedience,  a  new  generation  of  forty  thousand 
and  five  hundred  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  zxvL  18).  This 
tribe  afifosdeA  very  martial  men ;  for  such  of  them  as  sepaired  to 
David  in  Ziklag  are  described  men  of  war,  fit  for  the  battle^  that 
could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  whose^ures  were  like  to  the  faces 
of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains  (i 
Chron.  xiL  8).  Yet  I  meet  not  wiUi  any  public  magistrate  extracted 
fiom  Gad,  tiiongh  the  genealogists  rank  Jehu,  with  four  of  his 
posterity,  successive  kings  of  Israel,  amongst  the  Gadites ;  but  on 
no  other  ground,  than  ^cause  at  the.  first  time  be  is  found  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  he  was  employed  a  commander  at  the  siege  of 
Bamolh  Gilead  (2  Kings  ix.  i,  2),  a  city  in  this  tribe  (Josh. 
xz.  8).  It  seems  that  as  the  Ei^^h  law  makes  a  charitable  pro- 
vision for  children  left  by  their  parents,  that  the  parish  wherein 
they  are  first  taken  up  must  maintain  tiiem :  so  genealogists,  tiie 
better  to  methodise  the  pedigrees  of  die  Jews  19  toipture,  reduce 
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persons  of  unknown  parentage  to  those  respective  tribes  in  whose 
grounds  they  first  light  on  the  mention  of  them.  But  let  Jehu 
pass  for  a  Gadite :  the  rather  because  so  puissant  a  prince  will 
prove  a  credit,  rather  than  a  charge  to  that  tribe  to  which  he  is 
related. 

2.  The  land  of  this  tribe  was  of  a  double  nature.  For  what  lay 
north  of  the  river  Jabbok  was  anciently  the  possession  of  Og,  king 
ofBashan.  But  what  lay  south  of  the  river,  had  its  property 
more  intricate  and  encumbered  with  often  exchange  of  its  owners, 
and  on  the  right  understanding  thereof  depends  no  less  than  the 
asserting  of  the  innocence  of  the  Israelites,  the  confuting  of  the 
cavil  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the  reconciling  of  a  seeming  contra- 
diction in  Scripture ;  take  it  thus  briefly  : 

(i)  It  was  the  land  of  certain  giants  called  Zamzummims 
(Deut.  ii.  20). 

(2)  It  was  possessed  by  the  Ammonites,  who  destroyed  those 

giants,  and  this  country  was  accounted  a  moiety  or 
one-half  of  their  dominion  (Josh.  ziii.  25). 

(3)  It  was  subdued  by  Sihon,king  of  the  Amorites,  who  cast 

out  the  Ammonites  (when  also  he  destroyed  the 
Moabites),  such  as  were  south  of  Jabbok,  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead  (Num.  xxi.  26  ;  Jud.  zi.  21). 

(4)  After  the  overthrow  of  Sihon,  Moses  gave  it  to  the  tribe 
•  iL      I  of  Gad  for  their  inheritance.    Thus  God  by  ringing 

jfr"^      \the  changes  of  successive  lords  in  this  land  D^e 
(  *  A  •   \/  [music  to  His  own  gloiy. 

V^  )\  Behold  We  here  what  the  Psalmist  saith  (Psa.  Ixxz.  8,  9),  <<  Thou 
^  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  preparedst  room  before  it ; " 
the  method  and  manner  of  which  preparation  is  most  remarkable. 
First,  God  in  His  providence  foresaw  that  the  country  of  the 
Canaanites  was  without  other  addition  too  narrow  to  receive  the 
numerous  people  of  Israel  Secondly,  God  in  His  goodness 
resolved  out  of  love  to  righteous  LiOt,  that  his  posterity  should  not 
totally  lose  their  possession,  nor  would  He  sufier  the  Israelites,  their 
kinsmen,  to  deprive  them  of  any  parcel  thereof,  giving  them  a  flat 
denial  to  the  contrary..  Lastly,  God  in  His  justice  permitted 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  should  win  part  of  the  country  from 
Moab  and  Ammon  (Deut  ii  9,  19)  ;  and  suddenly  sends  the 
Israelites  to  conquer  the  conqueror ;  and  now  lawfully  to  inherit 
what  the  other  had  wrongfully  taken  away :  and  thus  He  prepared 
room  for  His  vine* 

3.  By  this  time  we  plainly  perceive  that,  in  the  Ammonites*  de- 
mand to  Jephthahy  there  was  some  truth  blended  with  more  false- 
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hood,  that  the  countenance  of  the  fonner  might  pass  the  latter 
unsuspected.  **  Israel  took  away  (saith  the  lung,  Judg.  xL  13), 
my  land  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  from  Amon  even  unto 
Jabbok,  and  unto  Jordan ;  now  therefore  restore  these  lands  again 
peaceably/'  True  it  was  that  this  land  was  once  tiieirs  (and  so  it 
is  plainly  called,  Josh.  xiiL  25),  but  most  false,  that  ever  the 
Israelites  took  inch  of  ground  from  them,  save  only  mediately 
and  at  second  hand,  taking  it  from  Sihon,  who  took  it  from 
the  Ammonites.  We  report  the  rest  to  Jephthah's  answer  (who 
first  with  a  fair  embassy,  and  then  with  a  famous  victoiy,  con- 
futed the  Anmionites*  antiquated  title  to  this  territory),  pleading 
that  the  Israelites  had  three  hundred  years  possessed  the  same 
(Judg.  xi  a6).  Now,  if  upon  a  strict  account  some  years  fall 
short  of  that  sum,  the  matter  is  not  much,  because  soldiers  love 
to  fill  their  mouths  with  a  round  number,  and  two  hundred  fifty 
and  odd  with  a  good  sword  may  well  be  counted  three  hundred 
years  current,  though  not  complete. 

4.  The  tribe  of  Gad  had  the  kingdom  of  Ammon  on  the  east, 
the  half  tribe  of  Manisisseh  on  the  north,  Reuben  on  the  south, 
and  the  river  Jordan  on  the  west.  The  length  thereof  from  Aroer 
to  Jordan  may^e  computed  thirty-five  miles :  and  the  breadth 
thereof  from  Mahanaim  to  Dibon,  falls  out  a  little  less.  A  tribe 
inferior  to  none  for  fair  rivers,  firuitfiil  pastures,  shady  woods: 
superior  to  most  for  populous  cities,  and  memorable  actions 
achieved  th^ein.  As  for  balm  or  balsam,  it  was  a  peculiar  corn- 
modi^  of  this  country.  Thus  the  prophet^  betwixt  giief,  anger, 
and  pity,  demands,  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  %  ( Jer.  viii.  22),  and 
again.  Go  up  into  Gilead,  and  take  balm,  O  virgin  (Jer.  xlvi.  ii). 
In  describing  this  country  we  will  follow  the  streams  of  Amon, 
Jabbok,  and  Jordan,  which  (with  some  little  help  lent  us  besides) 
will  afford  us  the  conveniency  to  behold  all  remarkable  mounts  in 
this  country. 

5.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  tribe  the  rivers  of  Amon  and 
Jabbok  (though  mnning  contrary  ways)  arise  not  far  asunder: 
according  to  the  exact  observation  of  Josephus,  who  saith  that  the 
land  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  lay  in  nature  and  fashion  like 
an  island,  betwixt  the  three  rivers  of  Jordan,  Amon,  and  Jabbok, 
so  near  are  the  fountains  of  the  latter  together.  The  heads  of  their 
springs  are  found  in  a  mountainous  and  rocky  soil,  affording 
great  plenty  of  jackals,  mongrel  creatures  of  equivocal  extraction, 
deriving  craelty  from  the  wolves,  their  sires,  and  craft  from  the 
foxes,  their  dams.  These  jackals  are  meant  by  our  translators 
(Pftalm  Ixiii.  zo).    Let  ^em  £sdl  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  that 
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they  maf  be  a  poition  tar  fons :  not  for  unliiiaiy  foxes,  which 
indeed  are  so  dainty  mouthed,  that  they  will  not  feed  on  any  caitass 
but  what  they  kill  themselves  :  but  for  these  jackals  (wluch  nn^ 
pass  for  foxes,  because  so  by  the  surer  side)  so  ravenous,  that  they 
wUl  not  only  feed  on  carrion  above  ground,  but  even  dig  holes 
ii^  the  earUi,  fetch  forth,  and  feed  on  dead  bodies  oi  men,  if  not 
deeply  intenreid. 

6.  The  river  Amon  running  full  south  passedi  by  Aroer,  a  £ur 
city  whereof  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxii  34),  but 
in  no  other  notion  but  only  as  Ae  eastern  boundary  of  Canaan. 
Here  Amon  entertained!  a  river  from  the  west  called  the  river  of 
Gad  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  5),  because  rising;  running,  and  falling  within 
the  compass  of  this  tribe. 

7.  This  river  of  Gad  had  formerly  received  into  it  another  stream 
called  the  waters  of  Nimiim,  direatened  by  the  prophets  to  be 
dried  up  (Isa.  xv.  6 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34),  on  the  banks  whereof  Beth- 
nimrah  a  city  was  seated.    At  the  conflux  of  these  two,  the  sea  of 

\  Jazer  is  found,  being  no  other  than  a  lake  (about  our  Whittlesea 
^  \  Mere  in  Huntingdonshire  for  greatness)  as  the  Jews  call  the 
A^^  meetings  of  all  waters,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  seas.     Nor  let  their 

language  herein  be  challenged  for  impropriety,  having  a  warrant 
from  God  himself,  who  at  the  crsition  called  the  dry  land  earth, 
and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  He  seas  (Gen. 
i.  10).  Conformable  hereunto  is  the  expression  of  the  modem 
Dutch,  for  in  Helvetia,  a  province  of  Germany,  yea  in  Argow  (as 
^  I  may  say),  a  county  if  Helvetia,  I  have  told  above  sixteen  seas, 
Zuger-see,  Thuner-see,  Ober-see,  Rot-see,  &c,  though  the  biggest 
of  them  but  lakes  in  effect  Yea,  the  Jews  did  so  far  extend,  or 
rather  so  straitly  contract  the  word  sea,  that  that  capable  vessd  of 
brass  used  as  a  lavatory  for  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  was  tenned 
the  molten  sea  (r  Kings  vii.  23).  Jazer,  irtikh  gave  name  to  this 
sea,  was  a  city  of  the  Levites  hard  by  (Josh,  xxi  39),  whereat 
some  sad  accident  had  haippened  though  the  particuUis  thereof 
are  not  discovered  in  Scripture,  for  the  weeping  of  Jazer  (Jer. 
xlviu.  32)  passeth  in  the  Prophet  as  an  expression  of  great  lamenta* 
tion. 

8.  Hence  the  river  of  Gad  passeth  by  cmtas  tfUantmnis^  or  the 
dty  in  Uie  midst  of  the  river,  wherewith  on  all  sides  it  is  environed, 
never  mentioned  in  Scripture  but  witb  the  company  of  Aroer 
(Deut  iL  36 ;  Josh.  xiiL  9) :  a  dear  evidence  bodi  of  dieir 
distinction  and  vicinity.  Hereabouts  Joab  pitched  his  tent  (2  Savl« 
^v.  5),  when  sent  to  number  the  people.  Wonder  not  that  hanBg 
the  convenience  of  three  ddes  so  near  to:  receive  tfaem^  he  pit* 
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ferred  ralfaer  to  reside  in  a  tent  dining  ^t  employment  For 
(besides  diat  such  moveable  habitations  comply  best  with  military 
men)  it  was  fittest  for  the  work  in  hand ;  where  the  people  to  be 
reckoned  might  have  full  and  free  access  in  open  air;  both 
iHicdeaomer,  for  the  persons,  and  speedier  in  despatch  than  when 
pent  wrthin  the  streets  and  walls  of  a  city.  Nothing  else  memo- 
rable remains  in  the  south-east  comer  of  this  tribe,  save  Dit)on,  a 
city  sometimes  assigned  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  sometimes 
to  Gad  (Num.  xxxiL  34),  To  reconcile  this,  some  make  them 
different  and  distant  cities ;  which  in  my  apprehension  is  rather  to 
set  up  two  marks  than  to  hit  the  right  one.  For  seeing  these  two 
txSbcs  confine  together,  and  both  lay  claim  to  Dibon  (like  the  two 
modiers  dialknging  the  living  child),  we  have  only,  instead  of  a 
•wordy  made  use  of  pricks,  setting  it  equally  in  the  bounds  of 
both.  Heve  we  advise  the  reader  (not  of  our  distrust  of  his  skill, 
bat  desire  of  his  good)  to  beware,  neither  to  confound  diis  Dibon 
in  Gad  widi  Dibon-Gad  (Num.  xxziii.  45),  the  thirty-ninth  station 
of  the  Israelites  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt;  nor  with  another 
Dibon  (Ndi.  xL  35),  which  seems  to  be  in  Judah,  wherein  the 
Jews  dwelt  after  their  captivity. 

9.  The 'river  of  Jabbok,  arising  out  of  the  aforesaid  stony 
coontijy  first  runs  directly^  northwaid,  and  strengthened  with  an 
accession  of  waters  from,  die  kingdom  of  Ammon,  turns  his  stream 
iiill  west  In  whidi  course  ere  long  he  cometh  to  the  ford  which 
Jacob  with  his  family  passed  over,  and  where  we  crave  the  reader's 
leave  for  a  while  to  discontinue  our  discourse  of  this  river  and  to 
attend  that  worthy  patriarch  in  his  travels  through  this  tribe,  which 
in  form  of  a  belt  crossed  Gad  athwart  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
Jacob  first  entering  into  this  tribe  came  to  Mahanaim,  that  is, 
the  two  camps,  because  diere  the  angels  jigesjed  into  two  armies  1 
(probably  behind  and  before  him)  appeared  to  Jacob  (Gen.  * 
zzziL  a).*  Now,  as  Adam's  naming  the  creatures  argued  his 
dominion  over  them  (Gen.  ii.  19),  so  the  patriarchs'  naming  of 
places  in  Canaan  was  an  earnest  that  dieir  posterity  should  possess 
them.  Who,  no  doubt,  as  otrious  to  enquire,  so  were  careful  to 
continue  those  names  which  their  ancestors  had  given  them. 
Mahanaim  was  afterwards  a  city  of  the  Levites  (Josh,  zzi  38), 
and  in  Ae  reign  of  Ishbosfaeth,  die  son  of  Saul,  it  was  made  the 
chief  city  of  his  kingdom  (3  Sam.  ii.  8,  la).  But  with  his  life 
within  three  years  expired  the  metropolis-ship  of  Mahanaim 
(1  Sam.  ir.  7),  wfaicb  afterwards  afforded  refbge  and  residence  to 
David  when  flying  horn  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xn.  34).     Hither  the  news  of  Absalom's  death  was  brought  to 
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King  David  (joyful  to  the  king,  but  doleful  to  David)  whidi  caused 
his  pathetical  lamentation  over  the  gate  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33),  till  the 
heat  of  Joab's  anger  dried  up  David's  tears,  persuading  him  with 
cEeerfuiiool&s  to  countenaocfiL  the  conquerors  (2  Sam..xiz.  7). 

10.  From  Mahanaim,  let  us  go  fairly  and  softly  on  with  an 
\    easy  pace  in  the  company  of  Jacob  (not  overdriving  his  children 

/'     and  cattle,  to  the  above-named  fords  of  Jabbok,  Gren.  xxzii.  22), 
^.        and  thence  to  Peniel,  where  Jacob  (the  youngest  warrior,  fighting 
V^         before  he  was  bom,  and  the  strongest  conqueror,  (jen.  xxv.  22) 
prevailed  with  God,  appearing  like  an  angeL  Who,  in  admonition 
to  Jacob,  that  he  overcame  not  with  his  own  striving,  but  his 
opposite's  yielding,  gave  him  a  gentle  touch,  being  pleased,  where 
J  He  could  have  broken  the  bone,  only  to  shrink  the  sinew,  where- 
I  upon  Jacob  carried  an  upright  heart  and  lame  leg  to  his  grave. 
Indeed,  learned  Eiyet_is  of  opinion  that  God  presently  healed 
his  halting,  chiefly  grounding  it  because  Esau  at  his  meeting  took 
no  notice  of  his  lameness ;  but  doth  not  the  negative  follow  with 
more  probability,  because  the  Scripture  takes  no  notice  of  his 
curing)     Besides,  had  the  cure  come  so  quick,  the  hurt  had 
never  left  so  deep  and  long  lasting  impression  in  the  practice  of 
the  Israelites,  abstaining,  for  that  cause,  from  eating  the  sinew  in 
the  thigh  (Gen.  xxzii.  32).    Yea,  modern  Jews  (oh  that  they  were 
as  observant  of  the  substantial  as  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Old 
o        Testament !)  not  certain  which  sinew  it  was  (so  many  meeting  in 
;i         the  thigh),  refrain  from  feeding  on  all  nerves  in  the  hinder  parts 
V  /"^         of  a  beast. 

1 1.  From  Peniel  going  south-west,  Jacob  being  to  meet  Esau, 
his  brother,  thus  marshalled  his  company.  In  the  forefront,  his 
concubines,  with  their  children,  next  Leah,  with  hets,  Radiel  and 
Joseph,  first  in  his  love  and  last  in  place,  because  furthest  from 
danger;  before  all,  like  a  valiant  commander  taking  the  worst 
service  on  himself,  marched  Jacob  in  person,  having  sent  before 
him  his  presents  to  Esau,  and  despatched  before  them  his  prayers 
to  God.  See  what  gifts  and  good  words  a  fair  tongue  and  full 
hand  can  do.  Esau,  instead  of  killing,  falls  a-kissing  him  ((}en. 
xxxiii.  4).  Behold  how  they  hug!  being  now  more  twins  than 
in  their  mother's  womb ;  for  there  they  strove,  but  here  they 
embraced.  From  Peniel,  Jacob  travelled  to  Succoth  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17),  in  English,  booths,  because  there  he  erected  tents  for 
himself  and  his  cattle;  and  so  he  went  over  Jordan,  into  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  the  city  of  Shechem,  whither  (Grod  willing) 
hereafter  we  will  follow  him.  And  now,  seeing  the  way  which 
we  have  come  is  both  plain  and  pleasant^  let  me  request  the 
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reader  not  to  begradge  his  pains  to  go  some  part  of  it  back     ^^ 
again,  only  exchanging  the  company  of  j^jp-^^^aimy  Ji^oh  for 
valiant  Gideon,  who  in  his  march  traversed  this  tribe  from  the 
west  to  the  east  thereof. 

12.  Gideon,  pursuing  the  flying  Midianites  with  his  soldiers,  as 
£iint  as  few  for  want  of  victuals,  coming  to  Succoth,  desired  food 
from  the  inhabitants  thereof.    The  Succothites  were  so  far  from 
granting  him  provision,  they  would  not  give  him  good  words,  not    |v  < 
more  niggardly  of  their  victuals,  than  prodigal  of  their  taunts  unto  X*^^* 
him  (Judg.  viii.  6).    Wherefore  Gideon  m  his  return  (not  then  at        ^ 
leisure  that  his  wrath  should  hinder  his  work)  widi  briars  and 
thorns  of  the  wood  hard  by  tare  their  flesh  in  pieces.     The 
original  saith,  **He  taught  them  with  thorns,  or  made  them  to 
know" — ^namely,  their  own  foUy  and  liis  power.    Dull  scholars i 
must  have  sharp  teachers;  or  rather  like  unto  like,  churlish) 
crabbed  dispositions  and  prickly  crooked  thorns  well  agree  to- 1        ^ 
gether.      Hence    Gideon   marched  to  Peniel,    whose   citizens      f/\ 
(neighbours  to  Succoth,  both  in  place  and  peevishness)  chur-  "\^     0 
lishly  entertained  him,  which  cost  them  at  his  return  the  breaking  \' 
down  of  their  tower  (Judg.  viiL  17),  which  was  afterwards  re- 
edified  by  King  Jeroboam  (i  Kings  xiL  25).     From  Peniel, 
Gideon  went  forward  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents 
(Judg.  viii  11),  on  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah  against  the 
Midianites,  unto  Karkor,  which  being  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  we 
shall  hear  more  of  it  in  our  description  of  Midian. 

13.  The  mention  of  those  that  dwell  in  tents  puts  me  in  mind, 
that  it  is  as  much  my  duty  here  to  tender  my  conjecture  to  the 
reader,  as  it  is  his  liberty  to  receive  or  reject  it.  There  was  a 
country,  undoubtedly  in  this  tribe,  called  the  land  of  Tahtim- 
hodshi  (a  Sam.  zziv.  6), — that  is,  newly  inhabited,  where  Joab 
made  his  second  station,  when  sent  to  number  the  people.  Now, 
may  not  this  in  probability  be  the  very  place  where  the  Israelites 
formerly  dwelt  in  tents,  and  in  David's  victorious  reign  were 
reduced  to  more  stability,  and  encouraged  to  turn  their  tents 
into  houses,  more  certain  and  solid  habitations  9 

14.  To  return  now  to  the  river  Jabbok,  half  impatient  for  our 
long  deserting  it,  save  that  running  westward  it  glides  coolly  and 
calmly  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  of  Ephraim,  so  called,  as 
learned  men  conjecture  (for  otherwise  Ephraim  possessed  not 
anything  on  this  side  Jordan),  because  there  Jephthah  defeated 
the  Ephraimites  for  their  insolent  mutiny  against  him  (Judg.  xii, 
4).  But  afterwards  a  greater  slaughter  happened  in  the  same 
place,  when  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Ittai,  generals  for  David,  routed 
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Alisaloin's  army,  jood  when  the  wood  devoured  more  than  the 
sword  (2  Sam.  xriii  8).    Wonder  not  that  stids  had  a  mouth 
more  Toracious  than  sted,  miderstand  it  that  some  were  devoured 
by  beasts,  others  famished  as  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  foieat, 
and  some  staked  on  sharp  pfles  in  the  fierceness  of  their  flight. 
Weli  nMgfat  such  sad  fate  be£iil  the  ooomiOB  soldiecs  wMch  hap- 
pened to  Absalom  himself.     This  was  he  Ihat  boasted  how 
upright  he  would  be  when  made  a  judge  (a  Sam.  xv.  4),  whereas 
BOW,  if  the  length  of  his  hair  conduced  anjrthing  to  his  execution, 
7  it  was  the  best,  yea  only,  piece  of  justice  performed  by  him. 
^   Yet  more  probable  it  is,  that  running  in  haste  (not  so  minding 
.^    which  way  to  go  as  to  be  gone),  he  was  snatched  up  by  the  neck 
^     in  aioiked  bough  (3  Sam.  xviiL  9).     How  did  the  officious  oak 
tv.    act  three  parts,  being  the  gallows,  halter,  and  hangman  for  a 
.  *  )   tiaitorl     But  this  acodent  rather  occasioned  than  caused  his 
^      death;  the  oak  was  rather  his  gaoler  than  his  executioner.    It 
H  ,  >      was  Joab  that  despatched  him  with  three  darts  through  his  heart 

A'        ^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^4)-    ^^^^li^^i^  through  a  treble  orifice  were  dis- 
^  %  covered  disobedience  to  his  parent,  treason  to  his  prince,  and 

[\^    ;      hypocrisy  to  his  God ;  pretending  a  sacrifice  and  intending  re- 
bellion (a  Sam.xv.  7). 

15.  Hard  by  was  Absalom's  tomb,  consbting  of  a  great  pit  to 
hold,  and  a  great  heap  of  stones  to  hide  a'great  traitor  under  it 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  77).  May  they  there  lie  hard  and  heavy  on  his 
corpse,  and  withal  ^if  possible)  sink  down  his  rebellious  example 
from  ever  having  a  resurrection.  No  methodical  monument  but  this 
hurdle  of  stones  was  fittest  for  sack  a  cause  of  confusion.  Indeed, 
in  his  lifetime  he  had  erected  a  stately  pillar  near  Jerusatem  (s 
Sam.  zviiL  18),  intending  it  no  doubt  for  the  {dace  of  his  burial 
But  just  it  was  that  his  dead  carcase  should  be  depiived  of  his  own 
grave,  wlio  endeavoured  to  dispossess  his  living  father  of  his  king- 
dom. 

16.  And  now  a  little  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  adjacent 
country,  two  several  ways  led  henoe  to  the  city  of  Mahanaim.  The 
one  through  the  mountains,  shorter  but  harder,  which  Cushi  chose. 
The  other  by  ite  way  of  the  plain  (t  Sam.  xviil  33),  which,  the 
farthest  about,  was  the  nearest  way  home.  Ahimaaz  took  this  as 
the  most  ready  road,  who  being  a  messenger  volunteer,  would  con- 
fess to  David  no  more  news  tluin  what  he  knew  would  be  welcome, 
whilst  Cushi,  a  pressed  post,  must  relate  the  full  of  his  message. 

^  And  now  the  river  Jabbok,  who  hitherto  may  seem  to  run  slowly, 
as  attending  in  suspense  the  issue  t>f  the  battle,  certified  of  the 

*i  success  thcrao^  hastens  wilh  alll  possible  4peed  to  M  into  the 
river  Jordan. 
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17.  Jbrdah  liad  now  some  distance  of  miles  escaped  out  of  the 
Sea  of  Chmnereth  or  Sea  of  GaHlee :  the  edge  whereof  ( JodL 
m.  27)  is  assigned  for  the  utmost  border  of  tins  tribe.    Thioug^  , 
this  Jaike  (as  Tackus  observeth)  this  river  kept  his  leady  ooucse,  '  » 

preserving  his  stream  entire  from  incorporating  with  the  waters        c"" 
of  the  lake.     A  thing  no  whit  incredibie  to  those  Wdshmen  in  ,  ^^ 
Merionethshire^  who  have  beheld   how  the  rivier  Dee  nmning*   f,f^    , 
thiough  Pimble-mere  continueth  his  channel  without  .mixing  with  /    ^^  '} 
the  mere.     On  the  east  side  of  this  sea  stood  the  dty  of  Gadara  iC'^ 
(the  fet  sfllable  whereof  is  argument  enough  to  place  it  in  this 
tribe) ;  where  the  legion  of  devils  cast  out  of  the  man  entered 
into  the  herd  of  swine  z  where  a  three-f dd  difitcultj  SLppcartth  in 
thexdatios  of  the  st<»y. 

(i)  While  other  gospels  mention -but  one  (Mark  v.  2  ;  Luke 
viiL   27),  St.   Matthew  makes  two  men  possessed 
with  a  devil  (Mat.  viiL  28)* 
(2}  The  same  tenneth  thorn  Geigesenes  whom  other  gospds 

name  Gadarenes. 
(3)  Seeing  swme,  till  killed,  return  their  owners  no  profit,  and 
then  their  flesh  was  Ibrbidden  to  the  Jews  to  eat,  how 
came  the  Gadarenes,  being  undoubtedly  Jews  (other- 
wise Christ  would  not  have  conversed  with  ibem)  to 
keep  such  a  company  of  useless  cattle  t 
fiot  these  difficulties  accept  of  then:  several  soiutions. 
(i)  Though  two  were  possessed,  one  of  them  being  para- 
mount in  torture  and  unrutioess,  eclipsed  the  mention 
of  the  other^  the  second  not  being  named  in  the 
paesence  of  the  principal. 

(2)  Gadara  and  Gerazen,  though  distinct,  wem  neighbouring 

cities,  and  so  might  have  joint  commonage  of  cattle 
"betwixt  them. 

(3)  They  kept  swine  to  truck  and  barter  with  other  nations.    ,.        ^ 

Though  their  flesh  was  unclean  in  the  mouths,  yet    \^' ''\ 

their  money  was  clean  in  the  purses  of  the  Jews.   But 

if  any  conceive  they  kept  swine  not  only  adusum  but 

ad  esum^  audi  must  acknowledge  &st  drowning  of  them 

to  be  the  owners'  just  punishment  for  their  farealdng 

God's  :commandmentSi 

But  when  lHososit  hogs  were  sunk  in  die  sea,  a  giester  lierd  of 

them  remained  in  the  ^ity :  swinish  people,  wlu>  preferred  to 

wallow  on  the  dunghill  of  ^ek  own  wealth,  rather  than  to  possess 

the  pcad  of  Christ's  presenoe,  whom  they  reqnested  to  depart  out 

of  tbehr  coasts,    fio  much  of  the  Gadarenes,  and  their  neighbours 
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the  Gergesenes ;  only  let  me  add  that,  from  the  affiiiity  of  sound 
some  have  collected  the  Girgashites  anciently  to  have  inhabited 
this  country  (as  we  have  fonnerly  observed),  and  therefore  in  the 
title  of  every  leaf  we  have  divided  this  tribe  betwixt  them  and  the 
Amorites,  as  the  old  possessors  thereof. 

1 8.  Strabo  reports  how  there  is  a  little  lake  near  to  the  city  of 
Oadara,  infected  with  such  malignant  and  pestiferous  qualities,  that 
it  scaldeth  off  the  skin  of  whatsoever  is  cast  into  it.  This  knay 
seem  an  effect  of  the  devils  in  the  hogs  (Satan  when  he  departs 
useth  to  leave  such  perfumes  behind  him),  and  semblably  the 
possessed  man  stripped  himself  of  all  his  clothes  and  went  naked. 
But  seeing  the  Scriptures  say  expressly  that  the  hogs  ran  into  the 
sea  and  not  into  this  petty  lake,  I  dare  not  assign  this  as  the  cause 
of  those  mischievous  waters. 

19.  Jordan  having  got  out  of  the  aforesaid  Sea  of  Galilee,  is 
presently  crossed  over  with  a  stately  bridge.  I  .conceive  it  of  no 
great  antiquity  (no  stone  thereof  appearing  in  the  Scripture),  but 
Mercator's  maps  take  notice  thereof,  and  a  n^odfizatfi.  Jesuit  tells 
us  (observe  it,  reader,  against  the  time  thou  travellest  into  those 
parts)  that  the  way  over  this  bridge,  though  somewhat  further 
about  and  less  frequented,  is  an  easier  and  safer  road  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem  than  what  is  commonly  gone,  over  Jacob's 
bridge  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  whereof  God  willing  hereafter. 

20.  And  now  Jordan  being  enriched  with  the  tributaiy  waters  of 
Jabbok,  grows  fair  and  large,  yet  not  so  deep  but  that  it  is  fordable, 
especially  at  that  place  so  fatal  to  the  Ephraimites,  where  forty-two 
thousand  of  them  were  by  Jephthah  put  to  the  sword  (Judg. 
xii.  6).    Four-fold  was  the  offence  of  these  Ephraimites. 

( 1 )  They  neglected  on  seasonable  summons  to  assist  Jephthah 

against  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xii.  2). 

(2)  They  falsely  retorted  the  fault  on  Jephthah,  and  being 

wilfully  deaf  at  bis  call,  accused  him  for  dumb,  not  call- 
ing them. 

(3)  They  gave  the  Gileadites  reproachful  language,  calling 

them  runagates  (Judg.  xii.  4). 

(4)  They  menaced  to  bum  Jephthah  and  his  house  with  fire. 
Hereupon  Jephthah  defended  himself,  and  defeated  them  in  a 

memorable  overthrow.  The  Ephraimites  being  routed  fled  to  these 
fords  of  Jordan,  so  hoping  to  recover  their  own  country  on  the 
other  side,  but  all  in  vain.  Jordan  indeed  might  here  be  waded 
over,  but  no  passage  over  the  swelling  suiges  of  their  enemies* 
anger.  How  willingly  would  those  who  called  others  runagates 
have  been  now  runaways  themselves,  but  could  not.be  permitted  1 
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The  Gileadites  pursued,  yea  prevented  them  and  arraigned  them  ] 
all  for  their  lives.  Shibokth  is  their  neck-word  (and  as  rattling  in  j 
the  throat  is  generally  to  sick  men)  sa  lisping  of  their  tongues  was! 
a  certain  symptom  of  liheir  deaths 

21.  Some  will  accuse  Jephthah  of  ciuelty,  that  not  contented 

with  the  honour  of  the  conquest,  he  followed  the  chase  so  furiously  t  f  l  ^  ' 
as  to  suffer  bis  sword  not  only  to  drink  to  mirth,  but  to  swill  to  |  i  ^ 
drunkenness  in  the  blood  of  his  brethren.  But  haply  this  execution, 
without  order  from  him,  might  be  done  by  the  Gileadites  in  heat  of 
anger,  soldiers  in  the  precipice  of  their  passion  being  sensible  of  no 
other  stop  but  the  bottom^  If  done- by  Jephthah's  command, 
surely  his.  own  security  enforced  this  severity,  as  a  doleful,  but 
needful,  a  sad,  but  safe  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of  another  war, 
the  seeds  whereof  Jephthah  foresaw  in  the  revengeful  disposition 
of  the  Ephraimites.  However,  some  actions  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  they  may  not  be  imitated,  so  they  must  not  be.  condemned, 
iHiose  actors  might  have  immediate  commission  of  divine  inspi- 
ration. 

22.  From  hence  Jordan  casteth  »  glancing  eye  at  the  fair  city 
of  Jabesh-Gilead,  sweetly  seated  at  the  t)ottom  of  balm-bearing 
mountains.     The  inhabitants  hereof  engaged  not  with  the  rest  of 
Israel  against  the  Benjamites^   for  which  offence  they  were  all 
slain,  save  four  hundred  young  virgins  (Judg.  xxi.  12),  which 
were  given  to  the  Benjamites  to  wife.    Thus  the  Benjamites  being 
Gileadites  by  the  mother  side,  it  was^  not  only  protection  to  his 
subjects,  but  also   love  to  his  kindred  which  invited  Saul  to 
succour  tbis  city,   when  Nahash,  the  Ammonite,   besieged   it. 
Painful  and  shameful  were  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Nahash 
offered  them,  viz.,  if  he  might  ^rust  out  their  right  eyes  (i  Sam. 
xi.  2),  which  was  to  render  their  soldiers  stark  blind  in  effect  ' 
For,  whereas  the  Jews  were  wont  to  wear  in  war  broad  shields  on  ,    ; 
their  left  arm,  which,  as  it  sheltered  their  body,  so  it  hindered  their 
sight  on  that  side,  when  their   right  eye  was  put  out  by  their 
enemies'  sword,  and  the  left  blinded  by  their  own  shield,  they 
were,  during  the  fight,  deprived  of  the  best  fence  of  their  body. 
But  Saul  saved  all  this  harm  by  a  speedy  march  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  j' 
suddenly  surprising  the  Ammonites,  and  delivering  the  city  of  ) 
Jabesh-Gilead. 

23.  Gratitude  to  Saul  for  so  great  a  benefit  probably  did  after- 
wards put  the  people  of  this  city  on  that  honourable  but  dangerous 
design  to  rescue  Saul  and  his  sons'  bodies  from  the  wall  of 
Bethshan,  where  the  Philistines  had  hanged  them  up  (x  Sam.  xxxi. 
10).    It  was  no  pleasant  prospect  to  these  men  of  Jabesh,  Bethshan 
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being  opposite  oifc  tke*  other  side  of  Jordan  over  against  them, 

some  e^t  nuies  oIL     (Loyalkf  hath  a  quack  sight  and  a.  tender 

bearfe^at  a  distance  to  behold  aod  bemoaaa  s^rools  to  her  sovereign.) 

Did  Saul  preserve  their  right  eyes  to  tins  end^  coiUxntedly  to  behold 

his  body  abusedt    Ovtmarcballthevaliantmenin  thcckyinthe 

,/  ni^t  over  Jordan ;  Saul's*  aood  his  soos '  corpses  they  took  down 

from.'  Betfaslmn,  bring  them,  home,  bum  the  flesh,  and  faory  the 

:     '^     '  bones  thereof  modes  a  tree  near  die  city  (i  Sam.  zxad;  ijX    The 

^  ^  Jews  generally  interred  (heir  dead  under  some  oak,  pleased  per- 

i       chancewith  the  parallel,  that  as  those  plants  seeanngly  deadib 

'  f  >  wmtSlikve  eveiy  spn&g  an  annual  resurrecbon,.  so  men's  dry  bones 

.  shall  have  new  sap  put  into  them  at  the  day  off  judgment.    David 

aftenraxds  removed  the  bones  of  Saail  and  Jonathan,  and  buried 

them  in  the  sepulchre  o£  Kish  their  &ther  (2  Sam^  xxL  14)  in 

Zelah  in  the  country  of  Benjamm  (Jodk  xviii.  2.8V 

^4.  From  the  fijnlaof  Ephraim  Joidaen  takedi  hiscouiise  by  the 
\  dtiea  of  Atarotii  (Num.  xxxii.  34)  and  Dehir  (Josh,  xiii  a6),  of 
f       which  we  can  say  neither  more  nor  less  but  that  they  are  cadled 

SN       Ataroth  and  Debir.    For  these  pkkces  (let  Atarotb-shophaa  (Num. 
V'zxxiL  35),  Betb-haran  (Kum.  zxxiL  36),  &c.  mardi  in  tine  same 
^'V    y  rank)  are  so  shortlived  m  Scripture  thatthey  live  only  to  be  named, 
^^    and  presently  vanish  away  without  any  more  mention  of  them. 
Not  Long  after,  Jordan  leaving  this  tribe  numetfa  into  Reuben. 

25.  More  inland  in  Gad  lay  the  laii|$c  and  fntitfuL  coundy  of 
Gilead,  whereof  more  fitly  and  fully  in  the  next  tribe.  Fat  thoogh 
this  tribe  of  Gad  had  South  Gilead  in  her  bordenr;  yet  under 
favour  I  conceive  that  North  Gilead  (whidi  bdonged  toMaaasseh) 
was  the  first  and  best  country  of  that  name.  Now,  whereas  we 
read  in  Scripture,  that  Gad  had  all  the  cities  of  Gilead  (Josh. 
xiiL  25X  said  a  few  versea  a£ter,  that  Manaaseh  had  half  Gilead 
(Jodi.  xiii.  31);  know  that  Gilead  is  taken  restrictively  in  the 
ilMrmer,  and  generally  in  the  latter  acceptation. 

26.  Ramoth-GiLead  (called  also  Ramath-Mizpeh^  Josh.  xiii.  a6), 
was  metropolis  of  Gad-Gilead.  It  belonged  to  the  Levites^  and 
was  also  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  S),  afterwards  won  by  the 
king  of  Aram  (i  Kings  xxii.  3).  Then,  alas,  that  ci^,  whidi  so 
often  had  saved  others  firom  dbe  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  could 
not  preserve  itself  from  the  sword  of  the  Syrians.  Here  it  was 
verifted,  guffd  turn  capU  ChrisUny  rapiifiscus.  For,  upon  Jeroboam's 
introducing  of  idolatry,  the  pious  Levites  were  outed  of  their  pos- 
sessions (2  Chron.  xi  14),  and  now  the  pagan  Syrians,  levengmg 
their  quarrel,  ejected  Israel  out  of  this  city,  wrongfully  wrested 
firom  the  Levites. 
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27.  HowevoMiQl  hmg  after  Ahah  aad  Jchortaphiit  litfejomt 
forces  bcsB^^  iW  lehea  the  aaxxy  of  tftt!  Sjibms  bsde  tbem  both 
batde.  Jeboshaphat;  cfc  Ahab's  persuasba  ^poreteDding  his  honomv 
but  intending  therein  his  own  safietjr),  ^peai»i  in  bis  piinceiy 
e^npage  (x  KJoga  xxxu  50^  whilst  the  fiber  disguised  himself  in 
the  ann]r.  Nov,  the  Sjnans  having  zeoeiTed  speeial  ocdeis,  ta 
fight  neither  against  sixmU  nor  greats  save  Qn]j  with,  the  king  of 
latael  (1  Kisg&xsii.  $i\  nustake  Jehodiaphat  fortiie  king  of  Iscad, 
directed  ia  &eir  con^cetuzes  unto  him  b^r  the  lustre  cS^  his  royafc 
lobea.  Braveiy  besbajs  aoen  tx>  dan^ger^  aad  not  oidy  sets  up  a  fair 
■aricy  but  giveth  mafice  tiie  nght ground  to  throw atit  Aad  was 
it  nd  jfBok  with  God,  dot  Jekodiaphat,  who  i&  complirttcnt  had 
professed  toAhafa^.'^i  am  aathon^'^i  Kings  xxii  4X  should  ia 
reaUtf  be  taken  to  be  the  same  indeed  1  But  upon  hb  crying 
out,  the  Sjrriaas  apprehend  their  enoi;  and  desist  from  fisher 
pw«MBghim>  I: 

aSL  Sit  dtviiie  |ustke  oentinns  the  chase  of  Ahab.  Guilt  1  ^^ 
amnot  hide  itsdf  in  a  crovd,  and  there  ia  aoi  waji  fbi  a  notorious  V^ 
simier  to  disgniae  himself  tem  God'a  ey^  but  b^  his  sincere 
repentance.  A  man  draws  a  bow  at  adventnees  (i  Kings  xxii. 
34),  and  all-seeing  Prcmdence,  guidaqg  bhod  chaace  to  the 
jointa  of  Ahab'a  anaeuf^  moctaUy  wounds  hias.  It  seems  not 
ottljr  the  OMselet;  but  alao  ^  potting  en  thereof  must  be  of 
piQc^  to  fence  death  onV  which  otherwise  will  creep  in  at  a  small 
cnmwf.  Yet  Ahab  was  stajwd  up  m  his  chariot  till  even,  and  \ 
theiithe  gm  and  his  life  stt  togetbjBr>  Some  years  after,  King 
Jeh6ram,~3Eab^s  son,  at  the  same  place  receinred  wounds  of 
mote  honour  and  kss  danger,  when  forcibly  he  recovered  this 
Ramoth-Gilead  from,  the  kings  of  Syria  (a  Kings  ix.  14,  15).  But 
of  all  Jchoram's  hurts  hcce  received^  none  wem  so  near  his  heart 
aa  that  in  this  otj  a  son  of  tihe  prophets,  sent  by  £lisha,  did 
anoint  Jehu,  a  captain  of  the  host,,  to  be  his  succesaor  and  king 
of  Israel  {%  Kings  ol  i). 

391  We  had  whoUy  foigottea  (no  shame  to  confesa  and  amend  \ 
onr  fanha)  the  smaU  counHy  of  oharon,  ia  the  nortbeast  part  of  \ 
this  tribe  (i  Chron.  v.  16).  it  seems  it  was  parcel  of  the 
domatsa  of  the  crown  in  the  days  of  Kbg  David,  where  his  herds 
were  led  under  the  care  and  charge  di  Shitrai,  the  Sharonite 
(i  Chron.  xxvii  29).  David,  we  see,  waanot  onJ^  a  good  man 
aad  good  king;  but  aiK>  a  good  hudxind,.  stocking  this  Us  land  to 
his  teat  profit;  knowing  lull  well  soon  would  the  state  of  Us  court- 
hifi  be  dMited,  if  the  thrift  ia  his  cotmtiy-hitchen  were  aot  pre- 
ttrved.     Nor  was  Sharon  a  place  less  pleasant  duta  profitably 
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where  plenty  of  fragrant  roses  grew,  to  which  Girist  (the  Church's 
spouse),  is  pleased  to  resemble  Himself  (Isa.  xxxv.  2 ;  Cant  ii«  x) ; 
not  for  any  fading  condition,  but  flEiir  sight,  sweet  smell,  and 
cordial  virtues  wherein  He  excelled. 

30.  Here  some  will  inquire,  In  what  capacity  did  David  hold 

his  land  in  Sharon  (and  elsewhere),  where  his  cattle  was  grazed 

(i  Chron.  xxviL  25,  26,  &c),  seeing,  being  Jesse's  youngest  son, 

little  land  was  left  him  from  his  father,  and  none  at  aJl  in  the 

tribe  of  Gad)    The  difficulty  is  increased,  because  in  so  pent 

and  so  populous  a  country,  scarce  a  foot  thereof  but  related  to 

some  owner  not  having  power  to  alienate  it  from  his  heirs,  to 

whom,  at  the  farthest,  it  was  to  revert  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  when 

all  dead  possessions  had  a  resurrection  to  their  proper  owners. 

We  conceive  David  held  this  land  by  one  of  the  following  titles : 

(i)  By  the  fundamental  establishment  of  the  crown.     For 

sure  when  kings  were  made,  public  provision  was  made 

for  their  princely  support  who  (as  lords  of  manors 

have  commonage  sans  number  amongst  their  ten^ 

ants)  might  feed  their  cattle  anjrwhere  in  their  own 

dominions. 

(2)  By  improvement  of  waste  grounds,  which  fell  to  the 

king  as  lord  of  the  soil.  Yea,  seeing  God  made  pro- 
visionary  laws  for  the  king's  behaviour  (four  hundred 
years  bdfore  any  king  was  in  Israel,  Deut  xvii.  15, 16), 
why  might  not  a  reserve  of  land  be  also  left  at  the 
partition  of  the  country  by  lot  for  their  king's  future 
maintenance  t 

(3)  By  mutual  compact:  some  subjects  on  valuable  con* 

sideration  (as  perchance  the  relaxing  the  tribute  due 
from  every  person  to  his  prince,  i  Sam*  xvii.  25), 
might  part  (not  with  the  propriety,  but)  present 
profit  of  their  land  for  the  king's  conveniency. 

(4)  By  attainder  of  traitors :  whose  lands,  it  seems,  were  (at 

least  for  some  tenn  of  time)  at  the  king's  dispossd ; 
witness  David's  granting  all  Mephibosheth  had  unto 
Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  4). 

(5)  By  conquest,  as  most  probable  it  is  this  Sharon  was  won 

from  the  Ammonites,  when  Rabba  was  taken  from 

them  (2  Sam.  xii  29). 

However,  we  may  presume  that  David's  title  (though  unknown 

to  us)  was  undoubted  in  itself,  free  from  the  least  suspicion  of 

injustice,  according  to  his  own  counsel,  *'  Trust  not  in  oppression, 

become  not  vain  in  robbery"  (Psa.  Ixii.  10).     Otherwise,  his 
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tender  conscience  would  as  well  have  smitten  him  for  catting 
off  a  lap  of  his  subjects'  ground,  as  of  his  sovereign's  garment 
(i  Sam.  xxiv.  5). 

31.  We  have  finished  the  description  of  this  tribe  and  all 
places  therein  mentioned  in  canonical  Scripture,  only  there  re-* 
mains  behind  some  cities  which  we  find  in^e  Apoaypha,  in  one 
chapter  whereof  we  may  spring  a  whole  covey  of  cities  (i  Mace 
V.) — ^namely,  these  following : 

1.  Dathema,  a  fortress.  5.  Chasphon 

2.  Bosora.  6.  Mached. 

3.  Bosor.  7.  Camaim. 

4.  Alema.  8.  Ephron. 

The  general  character  given  of  these  places  consisteth  princi- 
pally in  these  particulars. 

(i)  All  these  were  cities  strong  and  great  (z  Mace.  v.  26). 

(2)  Situated  all  in  the  land  of  Gilead  (i  Mace.  v.  25))yea  in 

this  tribe  oi  Gad,  Camaim  only  excepted,  whereof 
more  properly  in  our  next  description. 

(3)  Inhabited  by  Jews,   and  threatened  by  the  pagan  host 

under  Timotheus,  that  they  would  take  and  destroy 
them  all  in  one  day  (i  Mace.  v.  27). 
From  which  last  clause  we  collect  that  these  dties  must  be 
placed  somewhat  near  together,  otherwise,  how  could  an  army 
probably  propound  to  despatch  them  all  in  one  day  f  And  though 
the  pagans  might  mingle  much  pride  with  their  malice  in  project- 
ing things  high  and  hard  to  effect,  yet  surely  they  mixed  some 
policy  with  their  pride,  not  to  propound  to  themselves  mere  impos« 
sibilides.  But  the  seasonable  coming  of  Judas  Maccabeus  with 
his  host  frustrated  all  the  pagans'  designs. 

32.  But  the  city  of  Ephron  deserves  serious  consideration,  for 
the  singular  situation  thereof  For  in  Maccabeus'  return  from 
Camaim  this  strong  city  stood  so  ip  his  way,  that  he  could  not  turn 
from  it  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  but  must  needs  pass 
through  the  midst  of  it  (i  Mace.  v.  46).  A  place  in  so  tyrannical  a 
position  may  seem  an  af&ont  to  man's  natural  liberty.  Yet  such  was 
the  situation  thereof  near  the  confluence  of  Jabbok  and  Jordan 
(where  perchance  the  way  railed  with  morasses  on  either  side)^  and 
being  a  pass  of  importance,  Maccabeus  was  only  free  to  go.  this 
or  no  way.  The  Ephronites,  sensible  of  their  advantage,  indis- 
creetly deny  him  passage.  Surely  if  a  flying  enemy  deserve  a 
bridge  of  gold  to  be  given  him,  a  potent  foe  seriously  proffering 
peaceably  to  depart,  may  merit  a  bridge  of  silver  to  be  lent  him. 
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But  Maocsbcus  bang  denied,  foroed  hk  ws^  Aroogh  Ae  city  over 
them  that  were  dam  (i  Mace  v.  5i)» 

33.  In  the  partition  of  the  land  of  Canaan  into  several  months 
for  Solomon's  provisions^  tte  tribe  of  Gad  feU  under  three  pur- 
veyoiships— 

(i)  Of  Geber  die  son  of  Uii^  who  raaged  oirer  most  of  that 
land,  oDoe  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  (i  Kings  tv.  r^). 

(2)  Of  the  son  of  Geber,  to  whosejunsdicdon  Rajnotb-Gilead 

did  belong  (i  Kings  iv.  13). 

(3)  Of  Ahinadab,  the  son  of  Iddo,  to  whom  Mahanaim  did 

pertain  (i  Kings  iv.  14). 
By  Mahanaim  here,  I  understand,  not  only  the  Levites'  city  so 
named  (poor  purveying  for  victuals  within  the  walls  of  that  alone), 
bnt  a  large  tevritorp  of  the  same  name  round  abont  it  And, 
although  to  us  it  is  unknown,  how  far  the  bounds  tixreof  extended, 
yet  they  must  be  costdoded  either  rtsj  large  or  extraordinarily 
fruitful^  acquitting  itself  as  a  twelfidi  paflrt  of  the  kingdom,  and 
affording  court  fare  for  one  month  of  the  year.  In  the  passage  to 
this  Mahanaim  on  the  sooth  (to  retrieve  a  place  which  otherwise 
had  escaped  us)  lay  Bithron,  a  petty  countEy^  it  seems,  through 
whidt  Abner  pass»j  when  l^  night  he  fled  from  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ii.  29). 

34.  It  will  here  be  demanded,  that  seeing  the  land  was  by  God's 
own  appointment  formerly  difided  into  twelve  parts  (the  twdve 
tribes),  adequate  to  the  twehe  months  of  the  year,  why  did 
not  Solomon  rather  make  use  of  this  partition^  which  was  jtur 
divmo^  dhan  make  a  new  model  out  of  his  own  fancy  1  It  is  an-* 
swered,  this  later  division  of  the  land  was  foxind  most  convenient 
for  housekeeping,  and  so  naose  subservient  to  this  particular  end 
for  which  it  was  ordained* 

If  that  any  urge  me  to  give  a  reason  why,  in  this  division  into 
purveyorships,  Ramoth-Gilead,  distanced  some  miles  ofi^  was 
added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  son  of  Geber,  who  was  oveneer  in 
Manasseh,  thereby  manglii^  and  mutilatSDg  die  cntireness  of  the 
country ;  let  such  first  satisfy  me^  why  so  many  i^eds  and  parcels 
of  land  (especially  in  Worcester  and  Hereford  shires)  are  cut  off 
from  those  countries  in  situation  (yea,  are  sunoanded  with  other 
shires),  yet  belong  unto  them  in  jurisdiction,  as  accounted  members 
theredl^  In  all  these  queries,  an  ordinary  eye  might  at  the 
first  institution  discover  an  s^parent  reason  of  such  fifactions, 
though  now,  because  long  since  time  out  of  mind,  the  quickest 
sight  cannot  perceive  the  cause  thereof. 

35.  The  arms  usually  assigned  to  Gad  are  gules  on  a  banner 
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erected  argent,  a  fioanonpaxit  sable  t  groanding  dieir  fimcy  (I  can 
affovd  it  no  b^ter  term)  on  Moses^Uessiiig;  '*  Blessed  be  he  diat 
enUageth  Gad^hedweUedi  as  a  Hon/'  &c  (Deat  xzxih.  20).  But 
how  to  accommodate  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  ta  tins  tribe  of 
Gad,  a  tioop  Aali  overcome  fakn,  but  he  diall  overeomeat  the  last 
(Gen  abx.  19X  macb  employetb  the  industry  of  divines.  Most 
ai^ly  it  to  the  situation  of  this  tribe,  much  exposed  to  the 
inoirsian  of  the  Ammonitesy  their  vexatious  ne^bours,  till  at 
last  under  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  $2},  Said  <i  Sam.  xL  11))  and 
cfaiefiy  David  (a  Sam.  xii  51),  freed  from,  foeeign  foes,  thqr 
posansed  their  country  in  peace.  Others  in  a  mystical  meaniDg|r 
nnke  Gad  the  emblem  of  God's  chSdrer^  who,  after  many  inter- 
mediate frights,  fights,  and  frulings,  come  off  vrith  the  conquest  at 
last;  I  say  at  lait,  a  woed  which,  fully  reconq[)en8eth  its  loog 
debys  in  coming,  when  come  with  eternity  of  continuance. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Manassek  beyond  yordan. 

1.  Manassebv  eldest  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  daughter  of  Poti-' 
pberah,  prxnce-priest  of  On^  was  by  his  prophetical  grandfather, 
Jacobs  placed  behind  Ephraim  his  younger  brother  (Gen.  xlviii. 
14).  Not  Aat  Reuben4ike  he  was  disinherited  for  any  misdemcan- 
oar,  but  only  sn  it  pleased  alMisposing  Providence  to  transpose 
him.  However  ^though  inferior  to  I^hnpm  in  power)  he  grew  so 
great  that  tborty^wo  thousand  two  hondred  of  hb  body,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward^  as  able  men  to  go  forth  to  war,  came  ibrth  of 
Egypt  (Num.  i.  35),  all  which  d^ging  their  graves  in  the  wikiemess 
by  Uieir  own  infiddity,  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  entered 
the  land  fA  Canaan  (Num.  xxvi.  54).  Many  worthies  were 
eztncted  firom  this  tribe  (for  this  country  was  conferred  upon 
diem  in  ^mgt^on  to  their  valour,  Josh,  xvil  i),  as  Gideon  and 
Jephthain£ewm)ike^  Jair  the  youi^r,  the  peaceable  judge  of 
Israel,  Elijah  the  prophet ;  nor  must  the  five  daughters  and 
oo-heira  of  Zelophehad  be  forgotten,  who  argued  their  case  so 
strongly  about  dieir  inhfritance  (Josh.  xvii.  4).  Bashfiilness 
itself  wiU  be  bold  rather  than  lose  a  rightfril  possession,  and  a 
good  cansev  when  plainly  told,  is  learnedly  pleaded,  especially  if 
a  medc  Moses  or  jist  Joshua  be  the  judge  thereof. 
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2.  We  are  now  only  to  describe  that  part  of  Manasseh  which 
was  east  of  Jordan.  Some  will  say,  Was  it  not  pity  the  posses- 
sions of  this  tribe  should  be  thus  dismembered  f  Was  it  not  enough 
that  Joseph  was  separated  from  his  brethren  (Gen.  xIul  26),  but 
Manasseh,  his  son,  must  also  be  parted  from  himself)  How  came 
that  wisdom  who  pronounceth  it  good  and  pleasant  for  brethren  to 
live  together  in  unity  (Psa.  cxxxiii.  i)>  ta  cleavethis  tribe  asunder) 
But  let  such  know  that  unity  in  affection  may  consist  with  local 
separation.  Besides,  divine  Providence  might  seem  to  have  a 
design  herein,  that  this  tribe  of  Manasseh,.  having  a  joint  interest 

^  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  might  clasp  these  countries  together ; 
'^^"^  and  the  Manassites  being,  as  I  m^y j^^qmphibii^  on  both  sides 
V  t^^         of  the  river,  might  by  visits  amongst  their  kindred  continue  a 
correspondence  and  civil  communion  one  with  another.. 

3.  Manasseh.  had  Mount  Hermon  and  Gilead  on-  the  east, 
parting  it  from  the  Ammonites  and  IshmaeUtes,*  Jordan  on  the 
west,  Gad  on  the  south,  Syria,  and  particularly  the  kingdoms  of 
Geshur  and  Maachah,  on  the  north.  In  which  compass  of 
ground,  threescore  cities  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides 
unwalled  towns,  were  contained  (Deut  iii..  4,  5  ;  Josh.  xiiL  30  \ 
I  Kings  iv.  13).  Many  will  be  amazed  at  this  number,  and  the 
wonder  will  seem  the  greater  when  they  shall  reckon  but  two- 
and-twenty  cities  in  Asher,  nineteen  in  Naphtali,  seventeen  in 
"Simeon,  sixteen  iD  Issachar;  and  but  twelve  io  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.) ;  unproportionable  that  half  a  tribe  should  have  treble  the 
number  of  cities  to  those  that  were  bigger.  All  we  can  say 
herein  is  this,  that  being  a  frontier  country,  and  being  e3q)osed  on 

'\  the  north  and  east  to  heathen  enemies,  it  must  have  more  fenced 

.      1  cities  than  the  tribes  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  which  were  better 

^^    *  r  secured  by  their  situation.    Thus  theJicm  is  tumedJii  and  sewed 

f        .      double,  to  prevent  the  ravelling  out  thereoX'  And  if  I  reckon 

, '     ';  right,  there  are  more  castles  in  our  marches  betwixt  Scotland 

,  *        '  and  Wales  than  in  all  England  besides.^    However,,  our  eye  shall 

not  be  evil  at  Manasseh,  because  God's  was  good  unto  it,  who 

are  so  far  from  repining  at,  that  we  rejoice  for  the  plenty  of  strong 

places  therein,  only  grieving  that  we  cannot  give  the  reader  an 

exact  account  of  their  names^  though  we  will  endeavour  our  best 

in  the  following  description. 

4.  Mount  Hermon  is  the  north-east  bound  of  this  tribe,  called 
by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion  (Deut  iii.  9);«by  the  Amorites,  Shenir; 
by  humane  writers,  Hippus  and  Trachones,  being  a  branch  of 
Lebanon  bended  southward.  A  stately  strong  mountain,  fixed 
on  firm  foundations,  and  yet  the  voice  of  the  Lord  (understand 
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the  thander  with  an  earthquake)  maketh  Sirion  to  skip  as  an  / 
unicoro  (Psa.  zzix.  6) ;  and  well  may  mountains  dance  when  Qod  J 
Himself  shall  pipe  unto  them.  The  dew  of  Hermon  is  highly  < 
commended  by  David  (Psa.  cxxxiil  3),  and  brotherly  love  is 
compared  thereunto,  because  (whilst  heat  of  hatred,  like  a 
drought,  parcheth  all  to  nothing)  fraternal  kindness,  dew-like, 
gives  refreshment  and  increase.  But  how  this  dew  of  Hermon 
fell  upon  the  hill,  of  Sion  (mountains  an  hundred  miles  asunder) 
so  troubled  St.  Augustine,  that  at  last,  leaving  the  literal  sense,  he 
is  fain  to  fly  to  a  mystical  meaning.  Others  interpret  that  the 
dew  of  Hermon  fell  upon  the  hill  of  Sion,  because  the  fniitful 
flocks  fatted  on  that  mountain  came  afterwards  to  be  sacrificed  at 
Jerusalem,  which  is  but  a  harsh  constnictiph ;  as  if  one  should 
say.  The  fruitfulness  of  Lincolnshire  which  falls  on  London, 
because  the  fatted  cattle  theieof  are  sold  and  eaten  In  the  city. 
But  whilst  sundry  interpreters  have  several  wit-engines  to  draw  2, 
these  two  mountains  together,  our  last  transHctfoa  saves  their  •  * 
needless  pains,  rendering  it,  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the 
dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  same  specifical,  though  not  (individual,  dew  which  lighteth  on 
both  fBountains,  flowing  from  heaven  the  same  fountain,  though 
£dling  on  earth  in  several  channels. 

5.  Now,  as  Hermon  is  a  chain  of  continued  hilis,  so  a  principal 
link  thereof  is  the  mountain  Amana.    Christ  courting  His  spouse 
inviteth  her  to  look  from  the  top  of  Amana  (Cant,  iv.  8).    Some 
conceive  thereby  Amanus  a  mountain  in  Cilicia  is  meant ;  but  see- 
ing Solomon  clean  through  that  poem,  maketh  use  of  only  native 
similitudes  (whereof  a  felt  sufficiency  in  his  own  land)  it  is  improb- 
able that  herein  he  did  borrow  a  foreign  and  exotic  expression. 
Know  also,  that  the  region  hereabouts  is  called  Trachonitis  or 
Sharpland  tn  English,  from  the  steepness  of  many  pointed  hills  (in  . 
shape  not  unlike  the  rock§^called  Needles,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight)]  ^/  , 
wherewith  this  country  abounded;  and  it  was  a  moiety  of  the ' 
tetrarchship  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  (Luke  iii.  x). 

6.  South  of  Hermon,  lay  Mount  Gilead,  famous  for  the  inter- 
view of  Laban  and  Jacob ;  the  former  keen  with  anger  (save  that 
God  in  a  vision  took  off  his  edge.  Gen.  xxxi.  24),  overtaking 
Jacob,  charged  him  with  a  double  action  of  felony  for  stealing 
himself  and  his  gods  away  without  his  privity.  The  first  Jacob 
confessed,  yet  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  second,  but  traversed  his 
innocency.  Hue  and  cry  is  made  in  vain  after  the  thief  and  ^  , 
felon's  goods  (or  gods  if  you  please),  for  she,  whose  conscience  - 
would  permit  her  to  carry  away,  cunning  did  persuade  her  to 
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conceal  ibeoL  Jacob  thus  deaied  (as  it  were  by  pnxdamation) 
of  defendant  turns  plaintiff,  aocusing  the  acaser  lor  his  false 
accusation.  At  last  all  winds  off  in  a  good  agreement,  and  an 
instroment  is  drawn  up  betwixt  them,  not  in  paper,  but  in  stone, 
interchangeably  sealed  with  solemn  oaths;  the  condition  whereof 
was  to  this  effect:  That  if  dther  of  diem  should  pass  that  place 
to  do  any  act  of  hostility  to  the  other,  he  should  forfeit  his 
fidelity,  and  be  liable  to  divine  justice  for  his  perjury. 

7.  This  pillar  aiui  heap  of  stones  had  a  threefold  name  imposed 
on  it,  calLnl 

<i)  By  Laban  Jegar  Sahadutha  (Gen.  zzii.  47),  that  is,  in  the 

Araraite  tongue,  a  heap  of  witness, 
(s)  By  Jacob,  Gaieed,  the  same  in  e&ct  in  Hebrew  (Gen. 

XXXL47). 
(3)  By  both  Mizpah,  that  is,  a  watcb-towei;  Jacob  givmg  the 

name,  and  Labaa  the  occasion  thereof,  by  that  his. 

expression,  **  The  Lord  wateh  betwixt  thee  and  me" 

(Gen.  xxxL  49). 
Here  was  abundant  caution,  three  names  and  two  languages, 
and  yet  nothing  too  much.  For  Jacob,  having  fbnneriy  been 
sensible  of  Laban's  notorious  shuffling  with  him,  knew  the  best 
way  to  find  sure  HasJo  bind  jure ;  aind  Laban  being  guilty,  and 
Vf  therefore  jealous,  thougU  no'seciuity  sufficient.  And  dierdfore  in 
their  mutual  suspicions  a  triplicate  was  used  in  nammg  the  places, 
that  a  tbreefold  cable  an^t  not  be  broken. 

S,  Gilead  was  at^rst  only  appropriated  to  that  Jieap  and  pillar, 
whence  the  name  may  seem  to  be  translated  to  die  adjacent 
mountains,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  valley  tn  the  east  of 
diose  mountains,  and  thence  imparted  to  some  eminent  persons 
bom  in  that  raOey.  For  as  Gilead,  son  of  Machir,  grand-child  of 
Manasseh  (i  Chron.  vii  14),  being  bom  in  Egypt,  so  called  by 
a  prophetical  prolepsi^  foretelling  tJiat  his  posterity  should  possess 
the  countiy  ot  Gil^d ;  so  Gilead,  the  iiaKther  of  Jephdiah,  Gilead 
of  Gilead  (Judg.  xi  i),  seems  to  take  his  denomination  fh>m  the 
country  possessed  Thus,  as  the  Psalmist  observes  (Psalm  ;dix. 
11),  some  called  their  lands  after  Aeir  own  names,  and  some  it  seems 
were  called  after  the  name  of  their  lands. 

9.  A  fruitful  country  Gilead  was  till  the  people  tibereof  were 
infected  with  idolatry,  grown  so  frequent  therem,  that  the  porqphet 
complains,  "Their  altars  were  as  heaps  in  the  fniows  of  the 
field  ^'  (Hosea  xiL  11).  Thus  falling  into  God's  displeasure^  they 
quickly  fell  imder  thor  enemies'  disposal,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus 
threshing  them  with  iosduments  of  iron  (Amos  i  3),  and  the 
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Ammonites  rippiAg  up  their  women  with  child,  that  they  might 
enkuge  thedr  border  (Amos  i.  13).  This  latter  cruelty  seems 
done  in  revenge  of  David's  usage  of  the  Ammonites  in  taking  of 
Kabbah,  putting  them  under  saws  and  harrows,  &c  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31).  And  although  some  hundreds  of  years  were  betwixt  the 
action  of  David  and  this  of  the  Ammonites,  yet  we  know  malice  /  ,^^^^ 
hatfa  a  sti'ong  memory,  long  to  retain  and  at  last  to  return  t 

mjuri^  oltered  untolL 

10.  Under  the  hills  of  Gilead  (famous  for  flodts  of  goats,  to 
whidi  for  thickness  and  wluteness  the  hair  of  the  spouse  is  com- 
paied.  Cant  iv.  i),  lay  Kogdun,  a  manor  of  Barsillai  the  Gilead- 
ite.  This  was  he  who  so  bountiftilfy  victuaUed  David  at  Maha- 
naim,  so  civilly  waited  on  him  to  Jordan,  so  equally  requested,  and 
easily  obtained  a  writ  cf  ease  from  couit  attendance,  being  now 
iburscoie  years  of  age  ^2  Sam.  xix.  35)  :  having  first  bequeathed 
his  court  pleasures  to  Chimham,  has  son  (neither  covetous  to  keep 
them  himself  nor  envious  that  another  should  enjoy  them),  be- 
cause such  excusabk  vanities  might  become  his  green  youth,  whidh 
would  be  burdensome  to  the  withered  winter  of  his  father.  Pella 
seems  to  be  hereabouts,  whither  many  Chiistians,  warned  by  many 
piodigies,  fled  for  shelter  from  Jerusalem  before  the  Romans  be- 
aded it  As  we  congratulate  their  thus  preventing  peisecudon 
acovding  to  Christ's  precept  {Mat  xxiv.  16),  so  we  cannot  but 
condole;  that  the  same  persons  were  afterwards  poisoned  with 
beretical  <^inions,  contrary  to  the  express  word  of  God,  and 
became  apostate  Naearites.  Somewhat  more  north  is  Lodebar, 
the  possession  <^  Machir  (2  Sana.  zvii.  27),  a  bountiful  bene^Eictor  to 
David  during  his  distress,  and  guardian  to  Mephibosfaeth  in  his 
oiinority  (3  Sam.  ix.  4)  ;  and  Tishbe,  ^leJ^ulthrplaQ&^Ely^ihe^ 
yiophet,  the  Joto_the^B%DtijaLi)£the  Qld^ Testament  Great  was 
tne  fesenblance  betwixt  ebeir  persons  and  preaching  (sdl  simili- 
todes  run  like  Pharoah's  chariots  in  the  Red  Sea,  wanting  some  ^ 
wheels,  Exod.  xiv.  25)  especially  because  both  were  bom  in  bad^^^ 
times  when  the  world  was  generally  infected  with  wickedness, 
both  contented  with  plain  clothes  and  coarse  fart^  undaunted  in 
leproving  the  faults  cf  priuces,  and  implacably  persecuted  for  the 
same. 

J  I.  But  the  principal  city  in  Gilead  was  Mizpeh,  the  place  of 
Jephthah's  habitation  ^Judg.  xi.  34.).  This  is  he  whom  his  brethren 
banidied  for  a  bastard  ( Judg.  xL  i)  -,  but  the  ^ddeis  of  Gilead,  ( 
appntsid  by  the  Ammonites,  bsought  back  fiir  their  general 
(Judg.  XL  9).  When  they  £elt  their  own  woe,  they  began  to  see 
Jephthah's  wahh^fonrnfy  exikd  for  his  iadier's  ieiulty  but  now 
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V 

restored  for  his  own  abilities.     Virtue  once  in  an  age  will  work 

her  own  advancement,  and  when  such  as  hate  it  shall  chance  to 

need  it  they  will  be  forced  to  prefer  it     To  Mizpeh  Jephthah 

returned,  though  a  conqueror  yet  a  captive  and  a  prisoner  to  his 

own  rash  vow,  "  to  sacrifice  whatsoever  came  first  forth  of  the  doors 

of  his  house,"  it  so  happening  that  his  only  daughter  met  him 

with  a  virgin  quire  and  music,  which  was  sad  in  the  close.     Here 

^      divines  both  for  number  and  learning  are  almost  equally  divided, 

^  some  avouching  her  reaHy  sacrificed  according  to  the  letter  of  the 

v^     text,  whereof  some  footsteps  in  the  fable  of  Agamemnon  sacrificing 

X        Iphigenia  (haply  corrupted  for  Jephthagenia  or  Jephthah's  daugh- 

^  ^       ter),  others  malfiliintBg  that  she  was  only  sequestered  to  perpetual 

X}^  viiginity.      If  any  demand  my  judgment  in  this  difference,  I 

3  ^  seasonably  remember  bow  one  being  asked  in  the  massacre  of 

\    I   Paris  whether  he  was  a  Catholic  or  an  Huguenot,  answered  he 

was  a  physician.      My  return  must  be  in  this  work,  I  am  only  a 

I  chorographer,  and  the  <:ontroversy  in  hand  concerns  matter  of  fact, 

I  hot  of  place,  proper  only  to  us  for  this  present. 

12.  East  of  Mizpeh  lay  the  plain  of  Mizpeh.  Joshua  having 
conquered  the  kings  of  Canaan  (at  the  waters  of  Merom  in  the 
next  tribe)  pursued  them  hither  on  the  east  and  to  Mizrepoth- 
maim  near  Sidon  westward  (Josh.  n.  8).  A  chase  with  a  venge- 
ance all  the  latitude  of  the  land,  the  Ganaanites  flying  as  far  as  sea 
or  mountains  would  give  them  leave,  so  that  their  flight  may  pass 
for  a  scale  of  miles  for  the  breadth  of  this  countiy,  ^so  smitten 
until  they  left  them  none  remaining"  (Josh.  xi.  8),  understand  it, 
not  in  a  considerable  body  to  make  any  resistance. 

13.  So  much  of  Gilead.     We  come  now  to  Bashan,  for  these 
'V      two  provinces  did  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  contain  (Josh.  zvii.  i) 

I  though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  distinguish  their  boundSi 
Bashan  was  a  grazing  country  (as  indeed  all  Canaan  east  of  Jordan 
was  fitter  for  Abel  than  Cain,  for  pasturage  than  tillage)  anciently 
called  the  land  of  giants  (Deut.  ii.  20  and  iii.  13),  which,  though 
now  extirpated,  Og  being  the  last  of  that  race,  yet  retained  some 
footsteps  thereof  in  the  strength  and  greatness  of  her 

(i)  Oaks,  whereof  oars  were  made  for  the  galleys  of  Tyre 
(Ezek.  zxviL  6). 

(2)  Rams,  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  being  the  fattest  and 
fairest  of  their  kind  (Deut.  xxxiL  14). 

(3)  Bulls,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.     But  by  David's 
metaphorical  bulls  of  Bashan  (Psa.  xxiL   12),  strong, 

^  sturdy,  curst,  cruel  men  are  understood. 
This  province  was  subdivided  into  several  petty  lands ;  as,  first. 
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the  land  of  Aigob  on  the  north  next  Sjnria  (Dent  iii  14 ;  i  Kings 
iv.  13).  Secondly,  Bashan-havoth-jair  (Deut  iii.  14) ;  where 
taking  the  first  word  for  the  genus  and  the  two  latter  for  the 
difference,  we  have  the  exact  definition  of  the  country. 

14.  Jair  was  a  fortunate  name  in  the  family  of  Manasseh,  and 
we  most  be  carefiil  not  to  confound  two  eminent  men  of  that 
name. 

(z)  Jair,  the  elder,  contemporary  with  Moses,  who,  when 
the  field-forces  of  Og  were  utterly  destroyed,  smote 
the  small  towns  thereof  (being  threescore  in  number, 
as  Joshua  counted  them),  and  called  them  Bashan- 
havoth-jair  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Josh.  xiii.  29) — that  is, 
the  cities  of  Jair  in  Bashan. 
(2)  Jair,  the  younger,  a  peaceable  judge  in   Israel,  im- 
mediately before  Jephthah,  who  as  he  came  many 
years  in  age  short  of  the  former,  so  the  number  of 
his  cities  were  but  half  so  many — wiz,,  thirty,  which 
he  left  to  his  thirty  sons,  calling  them  also  havoth-jair 
Qudg.  X.  4). 
It  is  further  recorded  of  his  thirty  sons  that  they  rode  on  thirty 
ass-colts  (Judg.  X.  4X — <^^.>  they  were  itinerant  judges  (Judg.  v. 
10),  say  some,  in  their  respective  places,  it  being  improper  that 
they  in  their  several  circuits  should 

(i)  Go  on  foot     Authority  would  be  contemned  if  not 
somewhat  heightened  above  the  common  people. 

(2)  Or  ride  on  prancing  steeds.     Martial  law  may  be  so 

mounted,  where  the  heels  of  the  horses  are  as  terrible 
to  poor  people  as  the  face  of  the  rider. 

(3)  Or  ride  on  swift  coursers;  seeing  no  such  haste  to 

execute  suspected  innocence. 

(4)  Or  be  housed  in  covered  chariots,*  which  is  a  kind  ot 

engrossing  of  justice,  shutting  that  up  to  which  all 
ought  to  have  common  access. 

(5)  But  ride  on  asses ;  partly  that  petitioners,  though  lame 

and  weak,  might  keep  pace  with  them  on  the  way 

when  relating  their  grievances,  and  partly  by  that 

patient  creature  to  show  the  slow  but  sure  proceeding 

of  justice ;  and  indeed  the  judge's  foot-pace  to  the 

sentence  is  the  accused   party's   post-speed   to  his 

grave. 

We  find  among  these  thirty  cities  but  one  of  them  named, 

which  is  Camon  (Judg.  x.  5),  wherein  the  body  of  Jair  was 

buried*    And  it  is  probable  that  Ira,  the  Jairite,  so  high  in  favour 
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about  Smg  D&vid  (2  €am.  -ick.  36),  "^aii  liti  inhabitiuit  <rf  this 
countiy.  ... 

'15.  More  iBOuth,  Isty  AsMenkli-kamitito,  <)r,  in  'Eog^ish,  -the 
two-homed  Ashter(>th,  either  so  Btoied  from  sdihb  forked  build- 
ing or  street  therein  (Ho<^  ChUrch,  in  Essex,  -ilnd  Heftn  Gkide, 
in  Uncdnshkie,  so -catted  Oh  the  like-6ccaadn) ;  dr  %^diiise  the 
idol  Ashteroth — that  is,  the  moon,  homed  in  her  waxing  or  Wan- 
ing— ^was  worshipped  therein ;  or,  liatetly,  becati^  a  fair  and  gallant 
city,  and  aU  strength,  mirth,  and  jdiiity  Bit  called  horns  in 
the  Hebrew.  Yet  may  we  say  to  the  men  of  Ashteroth  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  *^S^t  not  lip  your  horns  so  liigh,  neither 
speak  presumptuous  '#ords  "  (Psa.  bCKV.  5).  Horns,  which  first 
were  well  blunted  by  Chedorlaoraer,  when  he  smote  the  Rephaims 
or  giants  in  Ashteroth-kamaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  ^arid  afteHv^ards  were 
broken  quite  off,  When  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who  reigned  in  this 
dty,  was  overthrown  (Deut.  i  4).  7or  hard  by  is  Edrei,  another 
'  city  "wherein  Og  resided,  and  near  which  he  bade  battle  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  When  he,  with  all  %is  giant-like  race,  which 

(peopled  this  place,  was  extinguished.    For  thbugh  thb  country  of 
pigmies  be  a  poe^s  tale,  this  land  of  ^ants  is  a  Scripture  troth. 
.  ^  (Deut.  ii.  20).    However,  no  eye  can  now  distinguish  betwixt  the 

I  ashes  of  gianfo  and  'dust  of  dwarfs,  dbath  having  I6iig  nttce 
I  levelled  all  alike  in  the  grave. 

16.  Such  reinttikable  places  as  f^main  in  this  tribe,  w^  Easily 

be  found  out,  if  we  ibllowthe  streaih'of  J6rdan,  and  such  rivulets 

as  pay  tribute  thereunto.    Jordan  having  newly  recovered  himself 

out  of  the  waters  of  Merom  into'^  competent  chantiel,  receiveth 

from  the  east  Hermbh,  a  small  btook  running  by  Goldn,  a  Levites' 

city  of  refuge  (Deut  iv.  43 ;  *  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  whence^e  nieighbouring 

country  in  Josephus  called  Gaulonitis},  and  after  J^nkn  falleth 

beheixt  Capeinaum  and  Chbraein  iiito  the  Sea  of  -Galilee.    Tliis 

Chorazin' was  the  place  where  Christ's  miracles  and  preaching  were 

sown  so  thick ;  and  where  'the  'peopled  thankfulness  for  the  one, 

ihd  practice  of  the  other,  came  up  so  thin,  that  it  taused  that 

curse,  "Woe  be  to  thee,  Chorazin,"^  (Mat.  xL  21).    A  woe 

which  it  this  day  hath  wasted  it  fr6m^a  pofmkms  city  to  a  rainous 

.'  ^     village.     As  for  their  conceit  thitAhtiehri^ 'should  be  bom  in 

!  Chorazin,  I  tskt  it  to' be  a  mere  monkish  device  to 'divert  men's 

V  ^^  fr6m  stekixig  him -in  the^ri^^t  place  ^here  -he  is  to  be 

V  found. 

UV  17.  Mor^  touthW^dHh;e  brock  Gheritb  (hdvlng  Vi^wied  atsome 

distance  B6eshtdteih  (Josh.  'stxi.  -2^),  Afterwards '^dttUeii  Bbfi^,ft 

dtjKbf'tiie  Levites,  called  dsoAAtai^'(i<!lfiM.^¥L 
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it  TB  quBHtiiMMtblc  whcthcr  this  t)r  A8fatenith*lEiii uttiui  "(wfacvcdf 
fonneiiy.)  weietheiiietEopolisi>fOgiLiDg:af  Barium)  nnmethinto 
the  sea  of  Galilee.    By  the  banks  heredf  the  iraveoB  brought  £li$ah 
bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  he  drank  of  the 
liver  (i  Kings  xvii.  3,  5, 6).    It  seems  dinners  are  but  innovations, 
whilst  breakjfasts  and  suppers  are  men's  most  ancient  and  natural  j 
meals.     Here  Elijah,  having  the  substance  of  sustenance,  cared  j  J 
not  for  the  ceremony  of  a  table  or  compliment  of  a  carpet    How  f /^4y 
little  will  preserve  life,  but  bow  ~much  must  maintam  luxury !       /h 
Altera  whUe  this  river  dried. up  (i  Kings  xvii. 7).     Collect  not  (  ^ 
thence  that  the  brook  was  incoosiderably  iittle,  but  that  the(  ^ 
drought  had  been  extraordinarily  long. 

18.  As  for  .the  dties  of  Hippus,  Julias,xandvGamala,  ^whereof  as 
deep  .silence  in. Scripture  as  frequent  ^mention  in  Josepfaus,  it  is 
enough  to  name  them.  In  the  last  of  these  .  Josephus  .reports 
Judas  of  Galilee, to  be  bom,  that  grand. impostor ^ho  in  the  days 
of  the  taxing  pretended  himself  the  .champion  of  popular  liberty 
to  protect  them  from  such. unreasonable  .payments  (Acts  v.  37). 
Multitudes  of  men  flocked. after  him;;  .for,  spare  their  purses,  and 
win  the  hearts  .of  the  vulgar.  But  Judas  having -gotten  power,,  fell 
a-pillaging  all  people,  taking  .from  them  <the  .whole  gnst.of  their 
estate,  .so  to  save  Uie. owners  from  paying  toll  unto  .Gassar.  How  y ' 
smooUi. and  .tender  are  the  gums  of  iniwt-treasoi),  but  oh  how  /  * 
sharp. are  the  teeth  thereof  .when  once  .grown  to  full  greatness^! 
However,  he  and  his  .followers  came  afterward  .unto  confusion, 
4md  is  the  second  > instance  .alleged  by  Gamaliel  to  prove  that 
"counsels  which  arenot  of ^God  will  come  to  nought"  (Acts 

V.  38).     The  son  of  Geher  was  Solomon^s  purveyor  in. this  lialf 
tabc  jpf  Manasseh  (i  Kings  .iv.  13). 

19.  The  aims  asagned  to  Joseph  ar^  a  tree 'proper ,  growing  by 
a  well,  founded  on  the  words.of  Jacob,. Gen«.xlix.  22,  David  may 
seem  hence  to  .have  ^borrowed  his  shnile  of  a  blessed.mant  '^He 
shall  be  like  a: tree  planted :by  the  water^s  side",(Psa.  i.  3).  But 
Joseph  had. more,  not  only. a  well  before  to  refresh,  but  a  wall 
behind  to  support  him,  and. his  boughs  (may  heralds  .word  it  in 
their  own  las^g^uagf)  grew  over  the  wall ;  partly  foretelling  the 
fodtfolness  of  Joseph's  posterity,  and  partly  pointing  at  the 
pardcular  position  of  his: inheritance.  For,,as.  some  thioJc^  Jordan 
.was  the  wallon  the  east  of  the  land  of  .Canaan  properly  «o.caUed, 
and  .the  children  of  Joseph  having  .their  .root  planted*  and  main 
body  ^growing  on  the  other  side  x)f  the  river,  fpread  their.braaches 
over'this  wall,  half  Manasseh  having  his  ^portion.on  the  east  side 
of  Jordan.    To  conclude,  though  those  arms  did. jgenesally  .belong 
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to  the  whole  house  of  Joseph,  yet  castom  hath  appropriated  them 
to  Manasseh  alone,  other  ensigns  being  assigned  to  Ephraim, 
whereof  God  willing  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Tribe  of  NaphtalL 

I.  Naphtali;  son  of  Jacob  by  Bildah  his  concubine,  was  multiplied 
during  the  abode  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt,  to  fifty  and  three  thou- 
and  four  hundred  (Num.  i.  43  ;  ii.  30).  All  which  dying  in  the 
desert,  their  sons  being  forty-five  thousand  four  hundred  (Num. 
xxvl  50),  entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  A  tribe  acquitting  itself 
considerable  in  relation  to  the  rest,  though  we  meet  but  with  two, 
or  rather  but  with  one  and  a-half  glories  thereof.  The  former 
Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam  (Judg.  iv.  6),  who  (acted  by  Deborah) 
did  act  so  valiantly  against  Sisera.  The  half-one  Hiram  (a 
Naphtalite,  though  his  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  z  Kings  viL  14), 
that  curious  artificer  in  Solomon's  temple.  Other  eminent  persons 
(though  unknown)  doubtless  were  of  this  tribe,  for  in  their  martial 
address  to  David  in  Hebron,  none  appeared  in  more  excellent 
equipage  for  number  and  warlike  accoutrements :  ''And  of  NaphtaK 
a  thousand  captains,  and  with  them,  with  shield  and  spear,  thirty 
and  seven  thousand  "  (i  Chron.  ziL  34). 

2.  This  tribe  bordered  (plainly  intimated  though  not  expressed 
in  the  bounding  thereof)  on  Mount  Libanus  on  the  north,  and 
reacheth  (as  is  plainly  expressed)  to  Zebulun  on  the  south  side, 
and  to  Asher  on  the  west  side,  and  to  Judah  upon  Jordan  towards 
the  sunrising  (Josh.  xix.  34).    True  this  must  needs  be,  for  truth 
hath  said  it ;  thougjh  the  last  words  present  us  with  a  seeming  im- 
possibility.   For  how  long  an  arm  must  Naphtali  make  to  reach 
to    Judah    over   the    tribes  of   Zebulun,    Issachar,   Manasseh, 
Ephraim^  and  Benjamin  interposed,  Naphtali  being  distanced 
'  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Judah  f    Here  some  commentators, 
being  not  able  to  quell,  never  raise  this  objection :  a  commendable 
discretion  in  them,  if  unconcerned  to  meddle  therewith ;  but  seeing 
they  profess  their  calling  to  be  a  satisfaction  of  difficulties,  it  is  in 
i  ^     them  an  inexcusable  bziness.    But  let  us  hear  what  the  learned 
y  resolve  in  this  case. 
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(i)  Some  fancy  a  small  lace  of  land  (or  rather  a  thread  for 
the  narrowness  thereof)  whereby,  though  invisible  in 
maps,  Naphtali  is  tied  unto  JudalL 

(2)  Others,  that  ^aphtali  reacheth  to  Judah  upon  Jordan 

(Josh.  x\x.  34),  immediately  in  confines,  but  mediately 
by  commerce;  because  the  river  Jordan  runneth  thence 
unto  Judah,  and  so  they  had  the  conveniency  of  traffic 
into  that  tribe. 

(3)  Others  more  likely,  that  Naphtali  reacheth  to  Judah  on 

Jordan  >  because  Judah  as  a  tribe  in  chief  had  the 
royalty  of  the  river  Jordan,  as  fishing,  fowling,  and 
perchance  the  impost  on  all  vessels  s^mg  from  the 
fountain  to  the  fall  thereof. 

(4)  Let  me  cast  my  mite  into  this  treasury.    What  if  this       -  y 

Judah  was  but  the  name  of  a  town  or  village,  and      -r 
therefore  that  addition,  Judah  upon  Jordan,  given  for 
distinction's  sake  f 
However,  Masius,  no  less  learned  than  modest,  pleaseth  me 
with  this  resolution :  In  rebus  tarUd  vetustate  abliteratis^ .  et  qua 
explarail  perdpi  nulld  jam  ratione  possunt^  satius  est  non  multa 
duere,  qudm  inurtissima  pro  verts  absque  uild  dubitatione  afferre. 
Sudi  d^culties  were  not  casually  scattered,  but  purposely  placed 
to  improve  our  industry^  and  teach  us  humility.    For  the  best 
answer  man's  wit  can  produce,  is  no  salve  to  the  text,  which  of 
itself  is  whole  and  entire,  but  a  plaster  only  to  your  own  crazed 
understandings. 

3.  For  the  fruitfulness  of  this  country,  hear  what  Moses  pro- 
phesieth :  "  O  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23).  See  also  what  was  per- 
formed. For  the  land  about  Laish,  which  was  in  the  confines  of 
this  tribe,  is  thus  charactered,  ^'  A  place  where  there  is  no  want  of 
anything  that  is  in  the  earth"  (Judg.  xviiL  10).  Josephus  being 
almost  this  countryman,  saith^  i/HX^rtfuay  av  t<9  eiwoi  t^9  (pvaew^ : 
One  may  call  this  country  the  ambition  of  nature.  Strabo,  a 
pagan,  giveth  it  the  epithets  of  €vhaLfuov  xai  wafi4>^po9^  a  well 
natured  land,  and  bearing  all  commodities.  But  the  best  fruit  it 
bare  was  our  Saviour  Himself:  by  His  corporal  presence  much 
conversant  here  ;  this  tribe  being^the  thesktce  whereon  His  most 
remaikable  miracles  were  acted.  ^^^ 

4.  From  the  foot  of  Libanus  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  may  be 
allowed  thirty-five  miles.  Equal  whereunto,  by  the  favour  of 
Jordan  running  crooked  (though  northemly  more  narrow)  is  the 
breadth  thereof  firom  east  to  west     In  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
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tills  trS»r  was  poocd  <rf  two  tetiardries.  The  flonth^eutpait  thereof 
belonged  to  Itmem  The  poertdies  notice  of  die  plenty  of  yew 
in  this  province — 

Rurms  taxi  torfuetUur  in  atcuu 

Yew  which  in  Itarea  scows 
Is  neaUfr  beaded  into  bows. 

Hence  their  inhabitants  became  ezceltent*  archervr  and  pity  it 
was*  Aat  their  flErrowB' were  so^  oftisn  shotat  s  wrong  mark,  to  kill 
and  mb  passengers  in  their  journey.  Strabo.  cails^  the  Itureans 
^^  Ktueovfijovvy  and  their  countryin  some  sort  may  seem  accessary  to 
\*  dieip  Monies  (tlie'reeeiyer  as  bad'  as  a-  thief)  whi^,  as)  the  foresaid 
^  author  observes,  in  her  caves,  woodsj  and  inaccessible  mountains, 
protected  those  robbers'  from  justice  proceeding  against  them. 
Insomuch  that*  the  Romans  were  fkin  ^  keep  soldiers  in  garrison 
against  diem' (but  who- kept  any  agsunst  die  soldiers-t).  So  that 
betwixt  both,  Iturea  at  that  time  may  be  conceiiwd  sufficiently 
miserable. 

5.  The  soudi-west  of  NPaphtidi  was  accounted  part  of  Galilbe  the 
upper,  otherwise  called  Gislilee  of  the  Gentil^  because,  as  some 
conceive,  the-  people  therein  wvre  commixed  widi  heaMens,  and 

•  (being  far  from'  Jerusalem)'  were  more  drossy>Jews  than  the  rest ; 
which  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion*  tor  how  improbable- is  it, 
that  our  Saviour,  who  sending  His  disciples  to  preach,  gave  them 
instructions,  **  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any 
city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not"  (Mat  x.  5),  and  Himself  never 
staid  in  Samsuia,  save  as  He  took  it  in  Hisnecessaiy  passage  in.  or 
from'  Judea,  should  choose  Galilee  (John  iv.  4^^  if  so  debased'  with 
the  mixture  of  GentBes,  for  the  pliace  of  Hierpnncipal  andconstant 
residence  f  Far  more  tnie  is  it  that  it  was  caRled  GalUaa  Gen^m^ 
that  is,  Galilee  die  poputous,  because  of  the  raultitudles  of  people, 
especially  near  the  sea,  wherein}  was  Decapolis  (ia  member  of 
Galilee).  And  there  one  dljv  forAanHof  roomy  may  aeym'  to  tread 
^       on  another. 

6.  Before  we  come  to  the  particu to  description  of  this'  tribe,  we 
wiH  first  despaVeb  out  of  the  way  nine  Innitary  towns  (which  ac- 
cordingly are  figuied  in  the  map)^  and  diis  will'  much  ftuslitBte  our 
proceeding  in  the  rest 

(i)  Heleph  (Josh.  xix.  33,  34),  in  the  nordiem  bounds  of  diis 
tribe,  from  which  the  eastern  coasts  thereof  south- 
wardly are  described. 

(2)  Allon,  that  is  in  English^  ode  0^  Odtham  in  Ruttend) 
so  named  from  plenty  of  those  trees  growing 


but  Qni9,  ^ntjce  plitce^  letdiog  it  the.  Q9MrW0odt  oC 

(4>  Adami  l^kl^  a»  Hulilimd  in  FljjAtsbkrei  pi obaUy.  nna^ao, 
Baweid  faHD  the  codaesa  of  tbe  ^aisd)^ 

(5)  Nekeb.  Tbis  is  a  dily:b«.  wbone  we  may  opucei^  Jordai^ 
waa  lei  out  for^  ih»  n^qre.  cooveoifint  walwi^g  of  odiei; 
gRHHM}.  And  have  we  aql  laore  than  tinren^  PittoQ» 
oc^  IMmns,  oil  tibe..  aama  oocaoon.  in.  Sngiaiid^ 

(6>  Jabofiel ;  different  fisoA  one  of  Iba.  mw  oaaa!».  ia  the 
tribe  of  Dsuok 

(7)  Lakum. 

(9)  HiiUpk 

We  are  aot  bowd  to  beUematt  tke^  iiifie.txxlgme  been  citiea 
of  oo!n3idmabla  sbseogA,  oc^  goeati^Ofia,  aa  not  so  notenrorti^  in 
theaiaelvas^  aa  in  tbeii:  situation,  beoause  (though  percbaooe  other- 
wise pofx  viHages>  th^  stood  in  the-  borders,  of  tbia  tribe.  Thua 
lo«  ahniba  growing'  on  Ugb  hills»  or  ccooked  thora  trees  set  ^y.  the 
highwajc  aide^  are  nopre  conspicuous  in  w^'  eye^  and  frequent  in 
tte  n^ulha  of  travellers,  tha*  stsaigbter  and  iauer  ^iees.  wbicb  are 
obaoiDe  in  the<  midst  of  the  wood. 

7.  To  gome  ta  the  partioulai  descciption  AereoC;  anongat  the 
moontaina,  of  Libanus^  we  meel  witb  one  of  eminent  i^ote,,  not 
onI)E  hamg  St  name  p^uliar  to  itself;  but  which  from,  k  hath  also 
deMiBJDalied  Aa  adjacent  country.  This  is  AfounttPaneaSi  wl;iuere« 
in  there  ia  a  deep,  hok  on  cave  And  though  places  of  tfaia  kind 
commonly  have  more  horror  than  pleasure  in  them,  thisi  be^dea 
its  natuial  beauty^  waa  adocned  with  arti^cial  structures  in  and 
abovt  ift.  Herein  alsa  was  aa  un^oondable  spring'  of  waltes,  coor 
I  cetved  bjr  some  to  be  the  primitive  fountain  of  Jordan.     Yet 

Jostphua  talis  us  of  Phiala,  a  spring'  above  two  hundred  frirlon^ 
off  (and  therefore  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  tribe)  into,  which  Philip 
the  Tetnurch  cast  chaff  to  try:  the  experiment^  and  it  waa  i:endered 
up  again  in  the  stream  of  Jordan.  Whence  he  concluded  that 
this  river  entemined  an  underground  inteUigenoe  with  that  fount- 
aisu  But  we  ase  not  to  take  notice  where  rivevs  are  secretly 
conceited,  but.  where  they  are  visibly  bon^  and  therefore  date  the 
original  thereof  from  the  apparent  heads  of  Joi  and  Dan,  w&ich 
keeping  themaelves  sole  and  single  far  a  short  time,  are  soon 
wedded  togetbv ;  and  from  the  coninenoe  of  their  names  and 
staeama  Jordaa  is  begotten. 

S.  To  pass  by  8ciq>ture  oommendarinns^  it  ia  caUed  by  Solinus 
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eximia  suavitaiis  amnis^  a  river  of  excellent  sweetness.  But  as  if 
rivers  as  well  as  men  were  too  prone  to  be  proud  of  their  good 
properties,  it  is  very  subject  to  overswell  the  banks  (Josh.  iii.  15  ; 
Jer.  xii.  5,  and  xlix.  19,  hc.)y  in  which  notion  perhaps  it  is  ^also 
called  by  the  aforesaid  Solinus  ambitiosus  amnis,  an  haughty  and 
ambitious  river.  But  what  saith  the  Prophet  1  *'The  pride  of 
Jordan  is  spoiled"  (Zech.  xi.  3),  namely,  in  some  extraordinary 
drought  (and  thence  dearth)  which  he  there  foretelleth.  To  keep 
the  golden  mean,  as  Jordan  sometimes  must  be  acknowledged  to 
mount  too  high,  so  Naaman  depressed  it  too  low  in  his  valuation, 
whose  ignorance  and  passion  preferred  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the 
rivers  of  Damascus,  before  it  (2  Kings  v.  12). 

9.  At  the  aforesaid  confluence  stands  the  famous  city  of  Laish, 
which  at  first  it  seems  was  a  free  state  living  in  subjection  to  none, 
and  yet  in  slavery  to  their  own  intemperance.  They  were  far  from 
the  Zidonians  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  that  is,  as  one  measureth  it,  about 
thirty  miles,  half  that  distance  being  too  much  to  receive  thence 
seasonable  succour  in  their  sudden  surprise  by  the  Danites.  In 
taking  which  town  the  prophecy  of  Moses  was  fulfilled,  "  Dan  is 
a  lion's  whelp,  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan*'  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22).     It 

.  seems  that  the  Danites  came  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and 
might  for  a  time  secretly  repose  themselves  in  Bashan.  Whence 
on  a  sudden,  lion-like  (valiant  in  his  posture  when  he  seizeth  on 
his  prey)  they  leaped  on  the  city,  and  were  felt  being  on  them 
before  seen  coming  towards  them.  The  city  was  afterwards  called 
Dan,  and  the  Danites  possessed  a  tract  or  territory  of  ground, 
which  otherwise  seems  to  lie  within  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  but  was 
not  possessed  by  them. 

10.  But  as  we  must  praise  the  prowess  and  policy,  so  we  detest 
the  idolatry  of  these  Danites,  who  hither  brought,  and  here 
erected,  the  graven  image  stolen  from  Micah  (Judg.  xviiL  30), 
worshipping  it  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land — ^that  is,  as 

^  Tremellius  well  expoundeth  it,  till  the  ark  was  taken  captive  and 
restored,  when  there  followed  a  general  reformation  in  the  days  of 
Samuel.  This  place,  then  purged  (i  Sam.  vii.  4),  was  not  long 
after  defiled  again  with  the  same  sin.  For  here  Jeroboam  set 
up  one  of  his  golden  calves,  making  priests  of  the  meanest  of  the 
people  (i  Kings  xii.  29,  and  xiii.  33).  And  although  where  a  calf 

V  is  the  god,  a  wisp  of  hay  is  good  enough  to  be  the  priest,  yet 
heinous  was  the  ofience,  because  done  by  Jeroboam  in  the  dis- 
grace of  religion.  The  erection  of  these  calves  was  pretended  for 
the  ease  of  the  people  of  Israel,  to  spare  their  tedious  travel  thrice 
a-year  to  Jerusalem ;  but  in  effect  occasioned  that  they  were  sent 
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a  longer  journey  on  a  worse  errand,  even  into  irrecoverable  cap- 
tivity. Thus  to  spare  a  step  in  the  path  of  piety,  is  to  spend 
many  in  the  ready  road  to  misery. 

II.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  this  Dan  was  called  Caesarea- 
Philippi,  built  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Caesar  by  Philip  the  tetrarch, 
who,  in  so  naming  it,  as  wise  to  remember  himself,  was  also 
mannerly  to  prefer  the  emperor.  This  Philip  being  tetrarch  of 
Iturea  and  Trachonitis  (Luke  iii.  i),  made  this  Csesarea  (as  con- 
veniently seated  betwixt  both)  the  place  of  his  principal  residence. 
Near  this  place,  Peter  gave  Christ  that  excellent  testimony  of  His 
being  the  Son  of  God  (Mark  xvi.  13  ;  Mat.  viii.  37).  As  for  the 
two  statues  of  melted  brass  which  here  are  said  to  be  set  up  by 
that  woman,  whose  flux  of  blood  Christ  cured,  the  one  resembling 
our  Saviour,  the  other  herself,  in  humble  posture  touching  the  hem 
of  His  garment,  I  had  rather  the  reader  receive  it  from  the  authors 
themselves,  than  my  relation,  chiefly  because  it  seems  improbable 
that  she  who  so  lately  had  spent  all  her  substance  upon  physi- 
cians (Mark  v.  26 ;  Luke  viil  43),  should  so  quickly  recruit  her- 
self as  to  be  able  to  go  the  cost  of  such  a  monument. 

12.  Leaving  now  the  territory  of  Dan,  we  enter  on  Naphtali, 
and  Jordan  running  hence,  after  some  miles  expatiateth  itself  into 
the  waters  of  Merom  or  the  Samochonite  Lake.  This  was  a  sea 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  a  thicket  of  reeds,  affording  shelter  to 
lions,  and  wolves,  and  (which  now-a-days  are  more  dangerous'  to 
travellers  than  either)  wild  Arabians.  "Behold  (saith  the  prophet, 
Jer.  1.  44)  He  shall  come  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jonian" 
that  is,  most  fierce  and  furious ;  who  having  lodged  there  quietly 
all  summer  in  the  shade,  is  vexed  to  be  roused  by  the  rising  of 
the  waters  in  winter :  and  therefore  is  ready  to  revenge  this  wrong 
on  the  next  object  he  meets.  Near  these  waters,  Joshua  gave 
that  famous  overthrow  to  Jabin  senior  (Josh.  xi.  i,  4,  5),  king  of 
the  Canaanites,  pursuing  the  chase  as  far  as  Zidon.  On  the  west 
of  this  lake,  where  Daphnis,  a  rivulet,  falleth  into  it,  they  place 
Riblah,  accounted  a  terrestrial  paradise,  for  the  sweet  .situation 
thereof.  But  grant  it  pleasant  in  itself,  it  was  a  sad  place  to  king 
Zedekiab,  who  having  first  beheld  the  slaughter  of  his  sons,  had 
here  his  own  eyes  bored  out  (2  Kings  xxii.  6).  Thus  man's 
tyranny  accomplished  God's  justice,  whilst  Zedekiah  had  now 
leisure  enough  to  bethink  himself  how  he  deserved  this  punishment, 
who  endeavoured  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Israel  by  persecuting  the 
prophets,  and  imprisoning  the  seers  thereof  (Jer.  xzxviiL  5,  6). 
Afterwards.  Jordan  recovering  itself  out  of  the  lake,  and  contented 
with  a  competent  streatb,  is  passable  at  the  ford  of  Jacob,  so 
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called  because  tadilioii  leporta^lbet.ptlfwcli  ibe^^  tQ;  I^ave  gQD6 
over  this  iiYsr  with  tiie  aMpaoy^  <^:  God  aod  to  4t9ff  (Gen. 
xzxiL  lo).  At  this  day  there  is  9  beautifiit  brid^:  b^ill;  OMeCy  1^ 
tainiDg  theaame  of  Jaopb's  bridgft».  kept:  in  ^ccjlent,  xefMur:  (as 
being*  the  highway  between  Damascus  and  Jenisa)mj«.  AndiWjcV 
may  the^TuikaaAiid  it^  seeing lhe^UQcooiscipnaU#:tg^whifih  ^1^ 
extort  of  Cbnstiaa.  passengers  for  cafiAatf  or  cwlpn^.  wUl.  SflFff 
aloiost  to  buHd  att  the  aiches  Aereot  with  silvrnv. 

13.  Etere  let  vs  hold  a  while,  and  desiring  to  please  ^.  pal^ttM* 
let  us  temper  the  hanhness.of  old  matter,  with  the  loixfiue  of  a 
modem  passage^  If  the  reader*  should  eivey  tfaveL  thiff  way  ^oqx 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem^  and  so  into  Egypt^  he  quay  reposo  himiielf 
for  a  mgfat  in  the  cay^  east  oC  the  bridge  on.  the^  other  side.  J^x- 
daiL  A  cave  is  a  public;:  bttilding  erected  by  som^  devQut.  Tivi; 
in  nature  of  an  inn,  foe  the  benefit  of  traxeltaSy  oi  imre  or  less 
receipt  and  conveniency^  apcopding  tpi  thei  boimj^  or  fiEtncy'  of  the 
founder.  Bus  here  the  guest  must,  be  hie  Qw^.  host  to  entertain 
himselft  seeing  generally  nod^ng  but  a  bare  lod^giog  and  w;at^ 
is  provided  foe  htnt  And  Ihough  we  p^  the  ijeader's  bad  lpdg« 
ing  this  night,  where  (if  not  bringing  Wntef  i^xomnu^ations 
with  him)i  he  and  his  camel  must,  be  bed-feUow?  in  stn^ ; 
yet  we  promise  him  next  day  a  pleasant  way-  and  handsome 
enteftainmentk  For  about  seven  mites,  oiff  he.  shaft  pasp  by  Q^ve 
Joseph^  where  a  well  will  be  showed  him  foil  of  water, 
and  adorned  irilh  masUe  pillsfs,  wikik  common  tmditiQQ  ayoiv;h* 
eth  to  be  the  pit  wherein  Joseph  waa  put,,  and  a.  learnt  fri^  veqr 
zealously  stickleth  for  the  truth  thereei^  thojugh  indeed  tbi^  stpryis 
confuted  both  by  the  distance  and  natiure^  of  th^.  pla^e.  For  it 
is  sixty  miles  fiom  Dothan,  near  Shechem,  where  Joseph's  brethren 
kept  their  sheep  (Gen*  xixxvii.  i3»  17).  SesideSi  ^la^  ^t  had 
no  moisture  in  it  (save  irtiat  ftU.  6osa  the  eyes  of  JosephX  whiereas 

y  /    this  is  foil  of  wales;  so.  that  Joseph's  dxeams.  had  been  but  dreams 

/if  put  therein^  Bnt  it  is  as  good  aa  a  bait  to  ti^ed,  travellers  (wl^pse 
/       credulity  is  swifter  than  the  camels  tb^  lide  o|k>  to  be  i^ej^^ed 
t,v  in.theway  withsudivdalions.    Some  twelve  miles  off,  the.  lead^ 

\  may  lodge  in  a  convenient  cave  called  MiniuiP  by  thei  Motors, 

but  by  die  Tuvks  Missia :  and  iC  early  up  ne^t  morning  sp^y* 
going  south-westward,  before  noon  enter  the  tribe  of  Zebuluo, 
where  we  may  hi  due  time  overtake  him»  and  h^reafiff  givo;  l;dm 
larger  disectioii  for  his  travel. 

14,  From  Jacob's  bridge  the  rives  Jo^SA  seea  QPtlMws  m^sinc^- 
able  besides  ridi  meadow*  and  ptoaaant  pasHwefli  uoriji  bt  Uft^ 
into  the  sea  of  Cinneseth,  so  caUed  (sa^  sooeie)  bcwauae  in  fixm 


rsas:  tiubb  or  nabhtall  not 

■ot.miliibt  •.hacpr;  as  iufeedan  active*  fiLneyaiii  point  of  sesamr 

bkoce.  nill  fashion  aoything  to  anjrthing.   Hoir* wdl  die  similitude 

initt^  theioMlec  wilt  bcalz  judge  when  hexeafter  he  shall  bdiold  die 

entiiiepiopaitioniof  dmsefrinthe  tribeofZ^bulUn,.  where  he  na^r 

feed  his  fill  on  the  dimensions  and  several  names  thereof,  till  which 

time,  to  stay  his  stomach,  we  here  present  him  widx  sndi  a  paicel 

eC  tUs  sea4ake  asi  fiUIsL  to-  die  share  of  Naphtali.     At  die  influx  of 

JmdMikmUk  dijs  sea.  staod  the  onee  fJEonous  cilf  <^  Capernaum, 

called  Christis  oawi  cUt:  (Mat.ix.  i^.  compared  with  Mark  iL  i). 

Note  by;  die  wayv  Christ  had  dimeeities  which  maf'be  called  Hb 

ewm  (if  sevien.  eoQtanded  far  Hiomei^.weU  may-three  be  allowed  to  v 

Christj-^BethhdieQVwhesc  Hewasbora;  Naaaveth,  where  conceived 

and  bred.;  and  CapemauniA.  where  Hedwelr  (Mat  iy.  £3),  more  than 

pasbMf  m  die  houseof  SimoiL  PeteiV  though  bom  in  BethleheoL 

15.  This  Capernaum  was  the  m^gjme:  of  Chnsfs  mirades.  '^ 
Here  was  healed  the  servant  of  tbatgood  cealvrion  wbo  though  a 
Gentife;  oist^fiuthed. Israel  itsdf,  concladang  from  bis.  own  authority  ^ 
over  hb  soldiers,  that  Christ  by  a  more  absolute  power,  as  Lord 
High  Idhwiiatei all,  ■aludifin,  without.His  personal  presence  eould 
bf  His.  Iiane  word. of.  oommand  order  any  disease  to  march  or 
setreat  at.  His  pkaeure  (Mat.  idii.  5)^.  Here  Stnuin  Feter^s  wife's 
modier  was;  cured  of  a  ierer  (Mat.,  viii.  14^,.  and  here,  such  as 
bioaght  theman  sick  of  the  paisy  not  finding  adoer  on  th&  floor 
made,  one  on  the;  roof  (love  will  creep,  but  faith  will  dimbi  where 
il  cannot  go)rlci  him.  down  wkb  eosds,  his.bed  banging  himi  in, 
which  preaendir  he  caxried  ouv  beiag  perfiscdy  cuied  (Mark  iL  i>. 
Here  aiaa  ChrMt  restored  the  dangler  of  Jainis.  to  Ufe,  and  in  the 
way  as  He  wens  (each  parenthesis  q£  <iur  Saviour's  motion  is  full  of 
heavenly  natter;  and  His  Mktr  mote  to  the  purpose  than  our  «Ae^) 
He  CBied  the  woman  of  her  flUx  of  blood  with,  the  touch  of  His 
garment.  (Mat.  is.  18,  and  Mark  t«.  sa:).  Bus  amoogslt  all  these 
and  DMne  wondea  the  greatest  vms  die  ingradtude  of  die  people 
of  GapeiBaum,  justly  occaaioniog^  our  Saviour's  sad  prediction, 
«Anddiou^  CaperaawD,  which  ast  exalted  to;  heamo,  shalt  be 
bnieght  dowa  to<  heH,  farif  the  aoighlgi^  worka  wtAA  hanrebee* 
done  in  thee  bed.  been  done  in  Tjt»  and  Sidon^  tbey  w^uld  have 
repented  long  ago  in  sackdodi  and  ashesf'  (Mat  ni.  s^)^  O  sad  .  o 
rtppa^Qfff  dm  8Du(  to  be  hoisted  up  so  high  and  then  cast  donm 
saddeeljT  soi  Ibw^  enoiigh  lo<  d^oinfc  all  the  pavers,  thereof  iai 
pieceal  Capesnaom  at  this  day  ia  a  poos  village  scaree^Qonsisd^g 
of  seven  fiAesmen'n  cottages.. 

i^  Sfome  fiirionga  wesHwasd fivoaa  this.cky  stood  the  receipt  of 
cQsion^  whence  Matthew  was  called  from  a  ptudbbcan  to  be  an 
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apostle  (Mat  ix.  9  and  Mark  ii.  14).  In  Capernaum  afterwards 
the  toll-gatherers  did  civilly  demand  of  Peter,  "  Doth  not  yonr 
Master  pay  tribute  f  (Mat  xvii.  34);  it  being  questionable  io 

^         point  of  law  whether  Christ  were  legally  liable  to  such  payments 

w  And  let  us  inquire  whence  the  doubt  did  arise. 

y  Was  it  because  He — 

V  ^  (i)  Being  a  physician  (such  persons  of  public  employment 
J^     0  for  general  good  were  often  exempted  from  .taxes)  who 

V  ^  gave  his  pains  gratis  to  others^  it  was  but  equal  he 
S^  >!  should  be  privileged  from  such  pecuniary-  bufdensf 

N  (2)  Being  poor,  was  under  value  in  the  excise-book  f     And 

^  where  nothing  is  to  be  had  the  emperor  must  lose  his 

right    Yea  generally  alms-folk  who  live  on  the  charity 
of  others  (such  the  condition  of  our  Saviouv,  Luke 
viii.  5)  are  not  to  be  rated. 
(3)  Being  an  inmate  or  under-tenant  in  the  house  of  Pbter, 
the  question  was  whether  Peter  or  Christ  was  to  pay 
the  taxation  9 
This  last  is  most  probable.     For  our  Saviour  taking  cH-der  for 
the  discharging  of  the  debt,  *'  Give  the  money"  (saith  He  to  St 
Peter)  "unto  them  for  me  and  thee"  (Mat.  xvii.  27X  as  rates  in 
^Londonj^e  divided  betwixLlandlord  and..t£imnt     H^nce  Peter 
was  sent  to  sea,~Where  a  fish  which  prob^ly  ha3*  plundered  a  piece 
of  money  out  of  the  pocket  of  some  shipwrecked  fisherman,  lost 
his  life  for  the  fact,  and  the  felon's  goods  found  in  him  were  justly 
forfeited  to  Christ,  Lord  Paramount  both  of  sea  and  soil. 

17.  Going  forward  along  the  shore,  some  will  be  so  positive  as 
I  to  point  at  the  place  where  after  His  resurrection^  Christ  took  His 
1  repast  with  His  disciples  on  bread  and  broiled  fish,  yet  we  find  no 
i  express  mention  of  His  drinking  after  He  rose  from  the  grave,  and 
that,  as  some  will  have  it,  either  in  reference  to  His  promise  to 
His  disciples,  '^  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine 
until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  king- 
dom" (Mat  xxvL  29),  or  because  (though  accepting  of  meat  out 
of  voluntary  conformity)  yet  He  refrained  from  moisture  to  manifest 
Himself,  though  no  less  than  a  true,  yet  much  more  than  a  mere 
V .  ^      man ;  but,,rtiis jKfiJeave  with  the  authors. 

\  ~  18.  Some  miles  hence  ^towards  the  north  is  a  mountain  of  a 

moderate  ascent  and  pleasant  prospect,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Christ's  mountain.  Here  our  Saviour  maide  that  excellent 
sermon  on  the  mount  which  was  the  key  of  the  old  law.  And 
here  He  chase  His  twelve  disciples,  frequently  repairing  hither 
when  He  affected  retiredness.     Here  alfio  learned  men  on  good 
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likelihood  (Scripture  being  silent  of  the  particular  place)  conceive 
the  miiacle  of  loaves  multiplied  wrought  by  our  Saviour.  And  to 
avoid  confusion,  we  must  cardiilly  observe  that  this  was  twice 
wrought. 

PLACE.  GUESTS.  MEAT.  FRAGMENTS. 

A  desert  nigh  Tiberias    5000  men    5  loaves,  two  fishes  12  baskets  fhU. 

(Mat.  xiy.  20 ;  Mark  vL  43  ;  Luke  ix.  16  ;  John  vi.  23.) 
Christ's  mooDtain  4000  men    7  loaves,  a  few  little  fishes    7  baskets  fulL 

(Mat.  xvii.  37  ;  Mark  viiL  i.) 

Behold  in  die  latter,  though  the  meat  was  the  more  and  the 
mouths  fewer,  yet  fewer  fragments  did  remain.  And  good  reason 
that  our  Saviour  in  working  of  miracles  should  observe  no  other 
proportion  than  His  own  pleasure. 

19.  Following  still  4he  sea-shore,  and  going  westward,  we  light 
on  die  dty  Cinnenetb  i(Josh.  xix.  35),  which  some  conceive  gave 
the  name  to  the  lake  adjoining,  and  also  to  the  land  thereabout 
For  when  Benhadad,  in  favour  to  King  Asa,  to  remove  Baasha 
from  besieging  Ramah,  mroaded  Israel,  he  smote  all  Cinnereth, 
with  all  the  land  of  Naphtali  (i  Kings  xv.  29;  John  xii.  21). 
Some  five  miles  westward,  we  meet  with  Bethsaida  of  Gahlee,  in 
English,  a  hunting  house.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  at  first  it  was  a 
mansion  merely  naade  for  recreation,  the  neighbouring  desert 
(frequently  visited  by  our  Saviour  when  desiring  privacy)  affording 
die  pleasure  of  the  game.  From  a  house,  it  grew  to  be  a  village, 
so  odled  by  St  Mark,  and  thence  proceeded  to  be  a  city,  so 
graced  in  other  gospels  (Luke  ix.  10 ;  John  i.  44).  Nor  need 
learned  men  so  trouble  themselves  about  the  difference,  seeing  in 
a  short  time  '(Hague  in  Holland  may  be  an  instance)  a  great 
town,  with  addition  of  walls,  magr  at  pleasure  commence  a  small 
dty.  It  was  tiie  native  place  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip  (John 
L  44X  and  another  staple  dty  of  Christ's  miracles,  whose  ingrati- 
tude forced  our  Saviour's  expression,  ''  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin, 
woe  onto  thee,  Bethsaida,"  &c.  (Mat  xi.  21). 

20.  In  the  confines  of  Bethsaida,  Christ  by  the  hand  led  forth 
a  blind  man  out  of  the  town,  spat  on  his  eyes,  so  restoring  him 
to  a  confused  and  imperfect  sight,  to  see  men  walking  as  trees 
(Mark  viiL  25),  (well  might  His  spittle  give  half  sight,  whose 
breath  gave  man  whole  life  at  the  creation,  Gen.  ii  7),  and  then 
putting  His  hands  upon  his  eyes,  completely  cured  him.  But 
How  came  it  to  pass  that  He,  who  otherwhiles  healed  at  distance 
by  the  proxy  of  His  word,  Subveniens  prins  qudktn  vmuns,  curing 
before  coming  to  His  patients,  should  here  be  so  long,  not  to  say 
tedious,  in  working  a  miracle)    Even  so,  Saviour,  because  it 
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pleased  Thee.  Let  us  isot  ^Bsiee  ^cavils  mhiae  ivie  should  rather 
i6tui]i*thank8,:seeiTig 'Christ,  ^that 'OUT  dull  ^meditations  might  keep 
pace  with  Hisactions,  did  not  only  goslowly  on  B^-purpose,  but 
even  staying  in  the  midway  of  a  miracle,  doing  it  first  by  hedves, 
that  our  conceptions  might  the  better  overtake  them. 

31.  To  clear  this  comer  before  we  :go  hence :  north-east  of 
Bethsaida,  on  a  tndented  mountain,  standeth  Saphetta,  two  parts 
whereof  are  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  und  one  by  the  Jews,  and  is 
at  this  day  a  veir  considerable  place.  Here  the  Jews  live  in  the 
greatest  hberty  (xtt  taAer  in  the  least  slavery^)  Of  anyplace  under 
heaven,  havmg  .some  tolemble  'privileges  allowed  them  by  the 
Turk.  So  that  they  who  get  wealth  enough  elsewhere,  here*  seem 
to  have  some  show  of  a  commonwealth.  Yea,  here  there  is  a 
university  of  Jevlv.  And  though  aeommonly  that  nation  count 
thebr  children ' to fhave  learning  enough,  ttf  iable4o  cheat-Christians 

^K^"  in  their  baorgains,  'here  they  give  tl^m  studious  education ;  and 
the  pure  Hebrew  tongue  (as^so  at  Thessalonica,  now  Salonichi^ 
in  (keece)  is  here  usually  qsoken,  but  industriously  acquired,  the 
Jews  being  neither  bom  to  foot  of  land  nor  word  of  language  than 
what  they  purchase  by  then-pains.  'What  thadl  we:  say  if  this  little 
place  be  left-still  to  keep  possession,  as  an  earnest  that  Qod  in 
due  time  upon  their  conversion  may  possibly  'restore  the  whole 
oountiy  unto  them  1 

33.  Three dties  follow  south-west:  .Naphtali,  a'dt3r  property 

so  called;  Thisbe,  different  firom  the  native  place  of  Elijah ;  and 

.         Naason-^all  their  credits  dependmg  on^the  two  first  verses  of  die 

\     I  book  of  Tobit    If ow,  as  comedians,  though  ^ften  .they  adorn 

\J^     !  their  interludes  with  fancies  and  fictions,  yet  ^mre  'veiy  careful 

'  ^  !  always  to  lay  tbeir  scene  right,  in  :a  tnie  plaee  iwUch  is  eminently 
:  and  notoriously  known.;  so  gtant  ttiie  book'Of  Tobit  guilqr  <Mf 
j  improbabilities  and  untnitfas,  inirdy  the  autfaontbereof  would  be 
punctual  in  describing  the  place  past  posstbiHty  of  confutation. 
Yet  since  the  same  book  presents  jus  with  ^the  pedigree  of  the 
angel  Raphael,  widi  Anacnias  the  Great's 'father  (Tobit  v.  is), 
and  Bammajas'.grandfadier  (Tobit  v.  ir^X  oontray  to  our  Saviour's 
character,  that  they  neither  many,<noraie<given  in  marriage' (Mat. 
xxii.  30),  and  so  by  consequence  can 'neither  get,  nor  can  be 
begotten,  waemay  as  justly  vuspect  his  igeograplqras  p^enealogy, 
and  conceive'him  false  in  the  position  cf  towns,  who  is  fabuloas 
in  the  extractioniof  a^geis.  /^Aod  if Kaphtalinand  Thisbe passlbr 
real  places,  yet  not'ontydoubtfiil,> but  desperateriathe  case  of  die 
dty  l^aason,  not  .b<dng:fi>unded.on'the^iock  of  the  Greek  text, 
whese  no  such  town  appeals,  but)43iicthe  goicksaod -of  the  er- 
roneous vulgar  Latin  translation. 
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23.  Hflvilig  thtu  surveyed  the  east  and  sooth  fscm  of  this  tribe, 
lest  tite  other  c6aM  -tbeieof  should  justly  eomphun  of  neglect,  we 
rstom  to  Mount  Libantte  to  ^ii«  an  account  of  the  remainder. 
In  this  map,  thou^  not  in  this  tribe  (no  trespass,  I  hope,  to  look 
Ofer  the  hedge), 'behold  Heliopolis,  in  English  the  city  of  the  sun. 
But  hem  well  it  brooks  the  name  they*can  best  tell  who  of  ^^ertain 
report  diat  the  height  of  the  mountains  adjoining  shadow  it  from 
the  sun  the  better  haif  of  the  day.  Was  it  therefore  by  the  same 
figure  that  the  mountains  are  so  odled -from -moving  that  Heliopolts 
got  thb  name  t  >Or  because  the  sun  (as  all  other  blessings  are 
vahied)  is  most  woishipped  where  it  is  most  wanted.  Not  ftu: 
hence,  the  river  /<^  horUrum  Ubani,  or  the  fountain  of  the 
gaidens  of  Libanus  (with  which  tiie  banks  thereof  on  either  side 
aie  enaaielied)'fetcheth  his  original  (Cant.  iv.  15),  running  thence 
by  Hamah,  Afterwards  called  Epiphania,  often  mentioned  in. 
Scripture.  Thus  lar  ^came '  the  twehe-  spies  sent  to  search  ^the  land 
fNum.  adii.  as),  and  this  >  place  passeth  in  Scripture  from  the 
entering  of  Hamahfor  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel 
(Num.  xxxir.  S ;  Josh.  'xiiL  s ;  and  Jud^.  iii.  3),  not  only  before  the 
4KqM«S8ion  of  Dan  came  into  request,  but  also  long  after  the 
mention  thereof  in  Holy  Writ  was  disused  (Ezek«  xlviL  00).  'We 
shallin  doe  place-speak,  as  of  Hamah  the  grait,  so  nanied  'by  the 
Prophet  (Amos  vi.  s,  since  called  Antiodhi^  in  Cselosyria,  and  by 
^ral^UDSkilfiilness  often  -confounded  with  thisHamahan  Naphtali) 
so  also  of  Ashimah,  the  topical  or  .peculiar  idol  X)f  this  place 
(a  KJngB  Kvii.  30). 

94.  Hence  that  river  runneth  by  Baaor,  anciently  the  metropolb 
^v^  Oanaankes  (Jtish.  xi.  xo),  where  v«ry  many  of  nheu:  kings 
met 'together  against  Joshua  to  his  great  advantage.  Had  he 
fought  them  in  their  iseVeral  cities,  to  what  expense  of  titrne  and 
•fains  would)  it  have  atnoonted  t  Whereas  •  now  dieir  malice  did 
his  work,  all  of  them  meeting  togedier,  having  but  one  neck  in 
eflbct  *iiMt:h  here  they  tendered  to  the  axe  of  divine  justice. 
Hazdr  by  Joshua  was  burnt,  and  more  than-  an-  hundred  years  after 
was*viobably  re<edified<by  Jabiu' the  Second,  into  whose  band  XSod 
ii?aaid  to  have  S^d  Hispeople.  -Not  for  ofif  this  river  ^f  gardens 
leavedi  Naphtali  and  visiteth  die  tribe  of  Asher. 

#5.  ftit  before  we  leave  the  river,  let  this  memorandum  be 
entered,  that  some 'hold  thisisthe  same  which  the  Sabbatariam 
river  mentioned  in  PUny ;  which  is  said  to  nAi^six  days,  and  ilie 
itiU  the  sevendi,  whence  it  gained  the  liame.  Were  tms  true,  as 
SelOBon  sent  the  sluggard' to'fbe.pismlie  to  learn  industry  (Prov. 
vi'6),  wAvaiifiil  pioittie.penooft  be*  itinitfedtathiariver,.  thereby 
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to  be  instructed  in  the  Sabbath's  due  observation.    But  most  listen 
to  it,  as  to  a  fable,  and  the  hurlers  in  Cornwall  (men  metamor- 
phosed into  stones,  as  tradition  reports,  for  playing  on  the  Lord's 
day)  may  fitly  serve  ^o  build  a  bridge  over  diis  river.    It  much 
shakes  the  credit  of  this  report,  because  Josephus  relates  it  clean 
contrary,  namely,  that  this  river  lies  still  six  days,  and  only  runs 
the  seventh  :  adding  how  Titus,  the  emperor,  going  from  Jewry  to 
^  Antioch,  took  a  journey  by  the  way  to  behold  the  same.    But,  in- 
deed, learned  Cagaubon  not  only  observeth  herein  the  copies  of 
*       Josephus  to  fie^conupted,  but  also  giveth  his  advice  for  the 
amendment  of  the  same.    So  that,  by  right  pointing  his  words, 
/  and  some  other  small  alteration,  Josephus  and  Pliny  may  be  made 
to  agree.    However,  modern  travellers  bring  us  no  intelligence  of 
such  alternation  or  intermitting  course  of  any  river  hereabouts,  and 
some  perchance  will  be  ready  to  say,  that  since  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
\^^   hath  been  swallowed  up  in  the  Christian's  Lord's-day,  this  river 
^    W  hath  discontinued  his  former  custom,  lest  what  anciently  was  cere- 
y  monious,  be  now-a-days  censured  for  superstitious. 

26.  Let  us  now  traverse  this  tribe  south-east :  where  we  cannot 
miss  Abel,  a  city,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  double  represented 
unto  us,  vir. : — 

(i)  Abel  of  Bethmaacah  (2  Sam.  xz.  15) ;  as  if  the  former  were 
but  parcel  of  the  latter. 

(2)  Abel  and  Bethmaacah  (2  Sam.  xx.  14)  ;  as  if  different,  but 
bordering  cities. 

(3)  Abel-Bethmaacah  (2  Kings  xv.  29) ;  as  if  both  made  up 
one  and  the  same  place. 

In  this  city,  Sheba  the  rebel,  pursued  by  Joab  and  his  own 
guiltiness,  took  covert,  so  that  the  storm  of  a  furious  assault  was 
ready  to  fall  upon  it,  when  the  breath  of  a  wise  woman  blew  it 
clear  away,  who  so  ordered  it  that  Sheba's  head  was  cast  over  the 
wall  (2  Sam.  xx.  22).  See  how  his  head,  which  thought  to  turn  all 
Israel  upside  down,  when  whirled  in  the  air,  was  tossed  and 
tumbled  about    And  pity  it  is  anx.bullete  should  be  shot  into 
f  f^-\  that  city,  which  would  cast  such  fireballs  out  of  it    We  know  the 
/   '\  wicked  man's,  not  the  wise  woman's  name,  and  yet  when  his  virtue- 
J"         /less  name  shall  rot  her  nameless  virtue  shall  remain.     But  Abel 
wanted  such  another  wise  woman  to  protect  it,  when  furiously  taken 
by  Benhadad  (i  Kings  xv.  20),  and  at  last  finally  destroyed  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29). 

27.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  this  tribe  the  oak  trees  of  2^ahacaim 
IJBur  and  far  spread  themselves  (Judg.  iv.  11)  :  for  Tremellius  reads 
it,  Quercetum  Zahanaim^  die  oak-tree  place  of  Zahanaim,  where 
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our  tzansactions  rendef  it  the  plain  of  Zahanaim.  A  difference  not 
so  great  but  that  our  age  .can  accommodate,  which  being  wasteful 
in  woods,  have  expounded  into  plains  many  places  whic£  formerly 
were  dark  with  the  thickest  oak  trees.    Here  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,  dwelt  in  her  tent,  whither  Sisera  (who  went  |  ^ 
forA  with  nine  hundred  chariots,  but  was  glad  to  come  home  on  |  x  "^ 
two  legs),  fled  for  security,  having  quitted  his  chariot.    Not  that 
he  thought  himself  swifter,  but  ssSer  without  it ;  seeing  his  chariot 
which  in  fight  was  the  strength  toj^ver,  in  flight  was  the  mark  to  "Ui^.^^- 
(UsfiDzeivhim.    And  here  Jael  with  a  hammer  and  nail  despatched       i^  . 
him,  for  which  she  was  blessed  by  Deborah.  ^   .  J 

28.  The  mention  of  her  blessing  minds  us  of  the  curse  of  Meroz, 
and  consequently  to  inquire  where  the  same  was  seated.  Well 
may  we  look  for  it.in  any  tribe,  which  we  find  in  no  tribe.  Yea, 
learned  men  do  so  differ  in  their  verdict,  that  some  will  have 
Meroz  to  be :  (i)  The  devil  himself,  as  Nicholas  Lyra,  whose 
opinion  b  rejected  and  refuted  by  ail  that~~menti6n'itr  (a)  A 
potent  person  in  these  parts  having  many  tenants  and  retainers. 
(3)  A  country  full  of  populous  inhabitants.  (4)  A  city  near  the 
place  where  the  battle  against  Sisera  was  fought.  Qrant  the  last  as 
most  probable,  new  queries  are  engendered ;  whether  a  city  of 
Canaanites  or  Israelites ;  and  where  to  be  placed.  For  the  exact 
position  whereof  we  refer  the  reader  to  those  our  learned  divines, 
which  in  these  unhappy  dissensions  have  made  that  text  (Judg.  v. 
33)  so  often  the  subject  of  their  sermons.  We  have  placed  it  in 
this  tribe  not  far  ftom  Kedesh,  whence  Barak  first  went  forth  with 
his  men,  in  the  place  where  Mepcatficis  maps  have  a  city  called 
Meroth  (a  rush-candle  is  better  than  no  light),  our  only  motive  for 
the  situation  thereof.  Meantime  consider,  that  as  the  disciples 
observed  that  the  fig-tree  cursed  by  oui  Saviour  was  on  their  re- 
torn  withered  ^way  (Mat  xxL  20) ;  so  this  city,  after  Deborah's 
execration,  so  dwindled  by  decrees,  that  nothing  is  left  of  Meroz, 
bat  Meroz,  nothing  surviving  of  the  thing  but  the  name.  Which 
name,  let  the  reader  behold  in  our  map  as  the  mast  of  that  ship 
whose  keel  is  swallowed  up  in  the  quicksands.  A  sea-mark  to  all 
posterity  to  beware,  and  not  to  be  negligent  when  they  are  called 
to  be  auxiliaries  to  God*s  cause  in  distress. 

39.  And  DOW  our  hand  is  in  about  conjectural  places,  we  must 
not  forget  Madon,  once  a  royal  dty  (Josh.  xiL  19),  certainly  here- 
abouts, because  Jobab,  the  Ung  thereof,  was  conquered  by  Joshua 
at  the  waters  of  Merom  (Josh.  xi.  15),  though  all  our  industry 
cannot  discover  the  particular  position  thereof.  Happy  our  con- 
dition that,  in  things  concerning  salvation,   we,  nave  Christ'si 
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jgracions  promise,  *'  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find"  (Mat  m  7),  though 
m  these  meaner  matters  our  seardi  often  wanteth  success.  We 
are  bold  to  place  it  near  Dan,  one  of  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  die 
rather  because  Brocard  finds  a  place  thereabouts  called  Medan  by 
the  Turks  at  this  day.  Where,  I  pray  let  it  stand  till  better  infor- 
mation, for  rather  than,  with  Andrichomius,  we  should  leave  it  out 
of  our  maps,  it  is  better  to  put  it  under  any  penthouse  than  quite 
V  shut  it  out  of  doors.  Let  Dan-jaan,  the  third  station  where  Joab 
pitched  his  tent  when  he  numbered  the  people  (2  Sam.  zxiv.  6), 
be  joined  unto  it. 

30.  To  return  to  the  place  where  Meroz  is  set,  with  far  more 
certainty  we  place  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  the  native  city  of 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  3).  fiut  if  the  reader  should  chance  to  overioc^ 
the  low  situation  thereof,  he  cannot  oversee  Kedesh-Naphtali,  the 
habitation  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  and  a  city  of  refuge  belonging  to 
the  Levites ;  for  observable  it  is  that  all  the  cities  of  refuge  on  this 
side  Jordan  were  advantaged  on  very  high  foundations.  **  And  they 
appointed  Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali,  and  Shechem  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  Kiijath-arba  (which  is  in  Hebron)  in  the 
mountain  of  Judah"  (Josh.  zx.  7).  Whether  because  those  towns 
were  to  typify  Christ  himself,  who  like  the  brazen  serpent  was  to 
be  lifted  up,  or  to  comfort  the  fljring  and  fainting  offender,  whose 
eyes  were  at  his  journey's  end  long  before  his  feet,  which  could 
not  but  much  revive  his  spirits.  Say  not,  that  it  damped  them 
again  when  his  tired  legs,  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  must 
at  last  climb  up  a  steep  mountain  to  the  city  of  refuge  :  for  fas 
hath  been  obsared  before)  if  the  offender  got  but  within  ^e 
veige  of  the  suburbs  on  either  side  of  the  city,  he  was  secured  from 
the  avenger  of  blood. 

31.  Kedesh  was  attended  on  each  side  with  two  smaller  cities, 
Bethshemiesh  on  tlie  west,  Bethanath  on  the  south-east,  both  as* 
signed  to,  yet  neither  possessed  by 'the  Naphtalites,  because  the 
Canaanites,  though  tributaries,  dwelt  therein  (Judges  L  33). 
Much  is  pretended  in  the  excuse  of  the  Israelites,  why  genenilly 
they  drove  not  these  heathens  out  of  their  country. 

(i)  None  can  act  above  their  strength,  and  they  were  not 
able  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites. 

(2)  Had  they  strength,  it  had  been  cruelty,  not  valour,  in 
cold  blood  to  kill  quiet  enemies. 

(3)  God  gave  them  a  kind  of  toleration,  being  only  to  drive 
them  out  by  degrees. 

(4)  Much  good  accrued  by  this  remnant  €i  Canaanites,  being 
touchstones  to  prove  the  Jews'  faith  to  their  God. 
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Bat  ibem  and  many  more  palliations--  notwithstanding,  inex- 
cusable was  the  Jews'  connivance  at  them  contmry  to  God's  flat 
command,  and  the  foresaid  pleas  of  no  validity.    For, 

(i)  The  weakness  of  the  Jews  chiefly  consisted  in  their  want 
of  industry  and  uniting  themselves  against  those  heathen 
their  common  enemy. 

(2)  It  is  onl^  cruelty  to  a  man's  own  soul  to  disobey  God's 

positive  command. 

(3)  What  is  to  be  done  by  degrees  is  to  be  done,  whereas  the 

Jews  not  only  reprieved  those  Canaanites  for  a  dme 
according  to  God's  permission,  but  finally  pardoned 
their  lives,  contrary  to  His  injunction. 
(4}  The  good  accidentally  accruing  from  the  remains  of  the 
Canaanites  argues  not  the  innocence  of  the  Israelites, 
but  the  exceeding  goodness  of  God,  ordering  their 
negligence  to  His  own  honour. 
Yea,  Ae  sad  success  showed  God's  displeasure  with  His  people 
herein ;  these  Canaanites  eftsoons  rousing  themselves  from  being  1 
coochant  under  tribute  to^BS^fs^piant  in  tyranny,  and  the  mixture 
of  their  persons  infected  the  Israelites  with  their  idolatrous  prac- 
ticesL    Nor  know  I  anything  else  considerable  in  this  tribe  except 
Kaitan  (Josh.  xxL  32)  or  Kirjathaim  (i  Chron.  vL  76X  a  city  of 
the  Levites  and  Gershonites,  of  whose  posture  we  are  not  so  well 
assured  as  we  could  desire. 

32.  Ahimaaz  was  Solomon's  purveyor  in  Naphtali  (i  Rings  iv. 
15),  and  had  ^math  his  daughter  to  wife.  Say  not  it  was  poor 
preferment  for  the  daughter  of  so  mighty  a  monarch  to  marry  her 
father's  subject.  For  God's  law  forbade  heathen  matches,  and 
hereby  she  might  keep  a  clear  conscience,  and  lead  a  comfortable 
life.  Kings'  children  too  often  wed  where  they  neither  aflect  nor 
are  afifected,  tcf  foreign  princes  (strangers  as  well  in  their  lands  as 
loves  unto  them),  tdiilst  here  Solomon's  daughter  might  have 
a  softer  pillow,  though  not  so  sumptuous  curtains  in  her  home- 
manii^.  By  the  way,  observe,  we  find  an  army  of  Solomon's 
wives  and  concubines^  and  but  three  scattered  scouts  of  his 
children,  a  son  and  two  daughters  (i  Elings  iv.  ii,  15).  Muld- 
plying  wives  is  man's  sin,  chUdren  God's  blessing,  and  Solomon 
laid  too  many  foundations  at  once  to  build  much  posterity  upon 
them* 

33.  The  usual  arms  of  Naphtali  are  vert  a  hind  trippant  proper, 
according  to  Jacob's  prediction  (Gen.  x]ix.  2 1 ) :  '^  Naphtali  is^ajuoj^ 
Igloojgf  he  giveth  goodly  words."  But  how  this  character  con- 
Toonsto  the  tribe,  learned  men  much  disagree ;  Luther  finds  the 
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analogy  in  Deborah,  where,  indeed,  both  her  feminine  sex  is 
proper,  as  also  because  she  was  an  excellent  spokeswoman  ( Judg. 
V.  i);  all  the  error  is,  she  was  rather  extracted  from  Ephraim 
than  Naphtali. 

34.  Others  read  the  resemblance  in  Barak,  because  hind-like  he 
was  so  fearful  to  come  out  to  war.  But  surely  these  blessings 
were  given  by  prophetical  Jacob  to  his  children  as  future  badges 
of  their  honour,  not  brands  of  their  infamy,  and  therefore  the 
similitude  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  disgraceful,  but  commendable 
qualities  of  a  hind,  and  more  probably  to  be  fetched  not  from 
their  fear,  but  fleetness  in  several  performances.  Besides,  some 
conceive  it  too  restrictive  an  interpretation  of  Jacob's  blessing  to 
confine  it  to  any  particular  (though  eminent)  person,  which  speaks 
rather  the  general  disposition  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  may  thus 
more  largely  be  expounded :  Naphtali  is  a  hind ; — no  ravenous  or 
beast  of  prey  (cruel  like  the  Benjamites,  churlish  like  the  Ephraim- 
ites)  but  a  quiet  docile  creature,  intimating  the  Naphtalites*  nature, 
disposed  to  peacefulness.  Let  loose ;— -not  pent  within  the  pales 
of  a  park,  but  having  room-enough  to  range  in,  implying  the  large 
and  spacious  possessions  of  this  tribe.  He  giveth  goodly  words ; — 
they  were  men  of  fair  speech  and  loving  discourse,  not  querulous 
nor  captious,  but  preferring  friendly  compliance  before  brawls  and 
contentions.  The  standard  of  Naphtali,  in  the  Israelites'  pitching 
about  the  tabernacle,  was  the  last  in  the  rear  on  the  north  side 
thereof. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

The  Tribe  of  Asher. 

AsHER,  youngest  son  of  Jlicob  by  Zilpah,  his  concubine,  carrieth 
blessedness  in  his  name,  and  was  so  prospered  in  his  posterity, 
that  forty-one  thousand  and  five  hundred  were  reckoned  <^  this 
tribe  in  the  general  rendezvous  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  i.  41). 
All  which  punished  in  the  wilderness  with  death,  for  provoking 
God  with  their  disobedience,  their  sons  being  fifty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  entered  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xxvL  47). 
Many,  no  doubt,  were  the  eminent  grandees  extracted  firom 
Asher,  though  we  meet  with  none  of  them  in  Scripture,  save  one, 
and  that  a  woman  in  the  New  Testament,  Anna,  the  prophetess, 
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that  property  of  the  temple,  as  constant  therein  as  the  pillars 
thereof  she  departed  not  thence,  but  served  God  with  fasting  and 
prayer  night  and  day  (Luke  ii.  36). 

a.  Asher  had  Mount  Libanus  on  the  north,  Naphtali  on  the 
eas^  Zebnlun  on  the  south  and  south-east,  the  sea  on  the  west, 
containing  well  nigh  forty  miles  in  length,  the  breadth  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen*  A  fruitful  country,  '^Asher's  bread  shall  be  fat  (so 
hearty  as  if  it  were  bread  and  flesh  too),  and  he  shall  3rield  royal 
dainties  "  (Qen.  xlix.  2o)«  Moses  foretold  that  he  should  be  wet- 
shod  in  oil,  he  should  ^dip  his  foot"  therein  (Deut.  xxxiiL  24), 
adding  moreover  that  his  shoes  should  be  iron  and  brass.  Not 
that  the  ground  in  this  tribe  parched  by  drought  proved  impene- 
trable and  rebellious  to  the  commands  of  the  plough  (as  else- 
where God  threatens  the  disobedient  Jews,  ''The  earth  that  is 
under  thee  shall  be  iron,"  Deut  xxviu.  23),  but  that  this  land 
should  afford  plenty  of  those  metals,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Eamasus  in  Homer : 

'Be  ftkv  Sc^MVOc  xoXvyoXcov  ivxofiai  tlpcu. 

In  Sidon  I  boast  to  be  bom  Where's  brass  in  abundanoe. 

Besides  the  great  commodities  of  the  sea,  with  the  convenient 
havens  thereof,  Deborah  complains  that  when  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali (most  concerned,  as  nearest  danger)  engaged  themselves 
against  Sisera, ''  Asher  continued  on  the  sea-shore,  and  abode  in 
his  breaches"  (Judg.  v.  17).  And  no  wonder  if,  being  merchants, 
they  preferred  profit  before  peril,  especially  being  in  a  safe  place 
where  the  iron  chariots  of  Jahin,  king  of  Canaan,  could  not 
approach  them. 

3.  The  worst  mischief  in  this  tribe  was,  that  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  Canaanites  quartered  so  hard  on  the  men  of  Asher, 
that  they  detained  no  fewer  than  seven  great  cities  from  them 
(Judg.  L  31).  Yea,  perchance  something  may  be  picked  out  of 
the  expression  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  whereas  the  Canaanites  are 
said  to  dwell  amongst  those  of  Zebulun  (Judg.  i*  30),  the  Asher- 
ites  (die  phrase  being  altered)  in  the  following  verse  are  said  to 
dwell  among  the  Canaanites,  as  if  those  pagans  were  the  principal 
landlords  (engrossing  all  memorable  places  in  this  tribe  to  them- 
selvesX  whilst  the  Asherites  lived  amongst  them  as  tenants-at-will 
by  the  others'  leave.  Nor  was  this  fully  remedied  until  the  vic- 
torious reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

4.  In  the  noith-west  part  of  this  tribe,  near  the  sea-side,  we 
first  meet  with  Misrepothmaim  (Josh,  xi  8) — that  is,  the  boiling 
of  wateiSy  Uiottgh  uncertain  whether  done  artificially  by  fire,  or 
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naturally  by  the  sun.  Here  great  plentjr  'Of  salt  was  made  in 
brine-pits»  a  necessary  and  gainful  commodity.  However,  Tremel- 
lius  rendereth  Misrepothmaim,  fomaces  vitrarias^  glass-furnaces ; 
and  we  know  store  of  the  best  sort  of  that  brittle  ware  was  made 
hereabouts.  Joshua  having  foiled  the  kings  of  Canaan  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  pursued  them  thus  feu:  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  his  foes  had  the  free  choice  whether  they 
would  be  killed  with  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  sea.  Hard  by 
is  Mearah,  which  signifieth  a  cave  (and  so  some  translations 
render  it,  though  others  retain  the  Hebrew  word),  being  the 
nortiiem  boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ziii.  4)^  and  an 
^  impregnable  undeiground  fortification  of  the  Zidonians.  Yea, 
v>*    (  many  hundred  years  after,  in  the  Holy  War,  when  the  Christians 

^      \  possessed  Pidestine,  they  manfully  defended  it  until  the  garrison 

V\      '  therein  corrupted  with  money  bsttely  betnijred  it  unto  the  Saracens. 

^  5.  Observe,  by  the  wav,  that  the  hills  in  Palestine  genei^y 

had  in  their  sides  plenty  of  caves,  and  those  of  such  hudty  and 

receipt,  that  ours  in  England  are  but_  conxj)urrows,  if  compared 

,CA       J^o  the  palaces  which  those  lioUow  pQ^es-aflo^ed.     Neither 
fe^''  wonder  that  the  cave  of  Makkedah  could  contain  five  kings 

together  (Josh.  x.  23),  or  that  Obadiah  could  hide  an  hundr^ 
prophets  by  fifty  and  fifty  in  a  cave  (i  Kings  xviii.  13),  or  that 
about  four  hundred  men  abode  with  David  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam  (i  Sam.  zziL  2),  or  that  six  hundred  Benjamites  lurked 
for  four  months  in  the  rock  of  Rimmon  (Judg.  xx.  49),  when 
Strabo  hath  reported  that  towards  Iturea  (which  beginneth  not  izx 
off)  there  be  sharp  mountains,  having  deep  dens  in  them,  whereof 
one  is  able  to  receive  four  thousand  men.  These  caves  (being 
only  a  cellar  by  nature)  were  by  art  contrived  into  several  rooms, 
,  and  by  industiy  fortified  even  unto  admiration.  So  well  manned, 
diey  could  not  be  stormed ;  well  victualled,  they  could  not  be 
starved ;  and  (not  having  any  combustible  matter  about  them) 
fire-free,  they  could  not  be  burned ;  so  thick,  they  could  not  be 
battered :  so  high,  they  could  not  be  scaled ;  and  so  low,  they 
could  not  be  undermined.  But  these  inns  gave  entertainment  to 
any  guests,  and  as  sometimes  they  gave  shelter  to  pious  people  in 
persecution;  so  often  they  afforded  harbour  to  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds. The  Psalmist  glanceth  on  such  {i^aces  in  that  his  expression, 
"Thou  art  of  more  honour  and  might  than  the  hills  of  tiie 
robbers''  (Psa.  Ixxvi.  4),  and  our  Saviour  directly  pointeth  at  them 
when  He  complaineth  diat  they  had  turned  the  house  of  God  into 
a  den  of  thieves  (Mat  xxi,  13). 
6.  To  proceed,  hereabouts  we  can  quickly  discover  an  andent 
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dt^wnmgfally  placed  by  the  presumption  of  authors,  namely, 
built  by  Cain  in  the  land  of  Nod,  which  one  tells  us  was 
ie  foot  of  Mount  libanus,  and  that  vast  foundations  thereof 
are  at  this  day  to  be  seen.  Surely  Cain's  wandering  humour 
(bloody  hands  are  always  attended  with  roving  feet)  seems  to  have 
possessed  these  authors'  brains,  straggling  in  the  position  of  this 
place  so  far  from  the  truth  and  the  text,  which  describeth  it  east  of 
Eden  (Gen.  iv.  17).  But  we  may  seek  the  dty  Enoch  with  more 
probability  to  find  it  amongst  the  Henochiii  a  people  seated  by 
Pliny  near  the  Bactrians  in  the  east  country. 

7.  But  before  we  go  farther  we  will  alter  our  former  method, 
(hoping  such  variety  will  prove  the  more  pleasant)  and  because 
most  memorable  places  in  Asher  are  mentioned  in  Joshua,  where 
the  possessions  of  this  tribe  were  first  allotted  him,  we  will  briefly 
comment  on  those  verses  wherein  the  bounds  of  his  inheritance 
are  described. 

Joshua  xix.  14.  ^And  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Asher  according  to  their  families." 
To  prevent  all  quarrels,  the  land  on  this  side  Jordan  was  divided 
by  lot,  betwixt  the  nine  tribes  and  a-half,  much  of  providence 
being  couched  under  the  seeming  casualty  thereof;  for  although 
thdr  portions  fell  not  to  them  in  such  seniority  as  they  sat  down 
at  Pbaroah's  table,  the  first-bom  according  to  his  birth-right,  and 
the  youngest  according  to  his  youth  (Gen.  xliiL  33),  yet  an  ex- 
cellent method  was  observed  therein :  For, 

The  first  lot  fell  to  Judah,  the  tribe  royal  (Josh.  zv.  i),  of 
whom  the  chief  julers  and  Christ  Himself  was  to  de- 
scend (i  Chron.  v.  2). 
The  second  to  the  sons  of  Joseph,  Efrfuatm  and  Manasseh 
(Joshua  zvi.  i),  to  whom  (on  Reuben's  forfeiting 
theieoO  the  birthright  belonged  (i  Chron.  v.  a). 
The  third  to  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  11),  Jacob's  youngest,  but 

next  best  beloved  son,  by  Rachel,  his  dearest  wife. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  for  Simeon,  Zebulun,  and 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  i,  10,  17),  his  sons  by  Leah,  so 
that  all  Jacob's  children  by  his  wives  were  provided 
lor  first,  before  those  he  had  by  his  concubines  re- 
ceived any  possessions. 
The  seventh  for  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  24),  Jacob's  son  by 
Zilpah,  handmaid  to  Leah,  his  first  wife  (Gen.  xxx* 
13),  and  therefore  her  child  in  seniority  preferred,  Gad 
his  elder  brother  being  already  provided  for  on  the 
other  aide  Jordan.  . 
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The  eighth  and  ninth  for  Naphtali  and  Dan  (Josh.  ziz.  32, 40), 

bom  of  Bilhah,  handmaid  to  Rachel,  the  younger 

sister,  and  Jacob's  second  wife. 

We  know  who  said  in  another  case,   *'  I  sleep,  but  tny  heart 

awaketh"  (Cant  v.  2).    So  see  here,  though  drowsy  diance  in  the 

lot  is  commonly  challenged  to  hare  slept  out  her  eyes  and  to 

become  stark  blind,  yet  is  theie  a  concealed  vigilancy  therein 

ordered  by  divine  Providence. 

Verse  25.  "And  their  border  was  Helkath,  and  Hali,  and  Beten, 

and  Achshaph." 
In  expounding  these  words  for  the  main  we  follow  learned 
Masius,  though  loath  to  err  with  any,  willing  to  venture  sooner  on 
his  than  any  other  author^s  judgment  herein.  May  the  reader  find 
out  Helkath  in  our  map  (in  the  south-east  part  thereof,  not  far  from 
the  sea),  thence  let  his  eyes  start,  and  with  good  success  (following 
the  names  in  the  text  and  the  pricks  in  our  map  for  his  direction) 
surround  the  borders  of  this  tribe.  Helkath  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  Levites-Gershonites,  to  be  one  of  their  four  cities  in  this 
tribe  (Josh.  zxi.  31 ;  i  Chron.  vi.  75),  and  Achshaph  had  formerly 
been  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  whose  king  had  been  conquered 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  20). 

Verse  26.  ''  And  Alammelech,  and  Amad,  and  Misheal,  and 
reacheth  to  Carmel  westward,  and  Shihor4ibnath.'* 
Misheal  or'Mashal  was  another  city  of  the  Levites(i  Chron.  vi 
74).  By  this  the  border  of  Asher  ran  south-westward  to  Carmel, 
understand  thereby  not  the  mountain  so  called  (lying  more  south 
in  2^bulun)  but  the  plain  lying  under  the  same,  more  towards  the 
north.  Shihor-libnath,  that  is,  the  white  river.  Now,  for  streams  to 
take  their  names  from  their  colours  is  no  news  to  diem  that  have 
heard  of  Albis  in  Germany,  Melas  in  Thracia,  and  two  rivers  called 
Blackwater,  the  one  in  the  south,  the  other  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
But  whether  this  river  in  Asher  took  the  whiteness  from  the  foam- 
ing water  therein,  or  chalk  banks  (like  our  Albion  on  both  sides, 
or  from  the  materials  of  glass  or  crystal  growing  there,  let  others 
dispute,  whilst  we  only  observe  that  Aidum  FromofUorium^  or  the 
white  promontoiy,  is  by  Pliny  placed  hereabouts. 

Verse  27.  "And  tumeth  toward  the  sun  rising  to  Beth-dagon, 

and  reacheth  to  Zebulun,  and  to  the  valley  of  Jiph- 

thahel,  towards  the  north  side  of  Bethemek  and  Neiel, 

and  goeth  out  to  Cabul  on  the  left  hand." 

The  map  will  make  all  these  flexures  plain.    Beth-dagon,  that 

is,  the  .temple  of  Dagon ;  but  how  came  this  idol  of  the  Phil^tines 

(i  Sam.  v.  2)  to  travel  thus  far,  almost  to  Phoenicia  f    Surely  it 
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never  came  hither  on  its  own  legs — as  the  Psalmist  observes,  "  Feet 
have  they,  but  they  walk  not"  (Psal.  cxv.  7) — but  was  brought  by 
the  superstition  of  the  Canaanites,  who  borrowed  this  idol  from 
their  neighbours.  Concerning  Cabul,  query  whether  it  were  the 
name  of  a  particular  place,  or  the  same  with  the  land  of  Cabul, 
which  I  conceive  lay  more  northward,  which  Solomon  afterwards 
bestowed  on  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (i  Kings  ix.  13). 

Verse  28.  '*And  Hebron,  and  Rehob,  and  Hammon,  and 

Kanah,  even  unto  great  Zidon." 
Hebron,  differing  from  a  greater  dty  of  the  same  name  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Rehob— that  is,  large  or  spacious — thi^  name 
speaking  it  a  city  of  great  receipt  Unto  this  place  came  the 
twelve  spies  sent  to  discover  the  land  (Num.  ziii.  21),  and  this  city 
was  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the  Levite^  (Josh,  xxi  31).  This 
Kanahy  the  great,  is  conceived  by  some  the  birth-place  of  Simon, 
the  Canaanite,  the  disciple  of  Christ  (Mat.  z.  4).  Great  Zidon 
was  given  to,  never  gained  by,  this  tribe,  whose  borders  reached 
to  Zidon  exclusively,  so  that  Asher's  lips  might  touch  the  cup,  but 
not  taste  the  liquor,  of  so  sweet  a  city. 

Verse  29.  "And  then  the  coast  tumeth  to  Ramah,  and  to  the 

strong  city  Tyre,  and  the  coast  tumeth  to  Hosah,  and 

the  outgoings  thereof  are  at  the  sea,  from  the  coast  to 

Achab."' 
Tumeth — namely,    towards    the    south;    Ramah — that  is,  a 
high  place,  as  the  name  importeth,  therefore  seated  by  us  on  a 
mountain  ;  such  maps  as  place  Ramah  in  a  valley  are  guilty  of  as 
great  a  solecism  in  geography,  as  he  in  gesture,  who,  speaking,  O 
heavens,  pointed  to  the  earth.    Wonder  not  that  in  Palestine  we 
meet  with  so  mai^  Ramahs  (towns  seated  on  a  rising  or  advan- 
tage of  ground),  seeing  it  was  so  mountainous  a  country ;  equiva- 
lent whereunto  we  have  the  frequent  name  of  Upton  in  £ngland,l      ^ 
whereof  I  have  told  (smile,  good  reader,  but  do  not  jeer  at  my\^  7 
curiosity  herein)  no  fewer  tiian  three-and-thirty  in  the  alphabetical  \ 
names  of  Speed's  descriptions.    Tyre,  like  Zidon,  was  never  pos- 
sessed by  the  Asherites,  neither  was  Achzib  near  to  Helkath,  where 
we  first  began  our  perambulation  about  this  tribe,  and  now  redii 
iahor  actus  in  arbcfn^  we  have  walked  the  rounds  and  encompassed 
the  bounds  thereof. 

Verse  30.  ^'Ummah  also  and  Aphek,  and  Rehob,  twenty  and 

two  cities  with  their  villages.    This  is  the  inheritance 

of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher,  according  to  their 

famihes,  these  cities  with  their  villages." 
All  the  former  were  limitary  places  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  these 
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three  last  wtse  more  inland  cities  in  the  heait  of  the  country.  To 
avoid  tautology,  Rehob  here  must  be  allowed  a  distinct  city  from 
that  mentioned  before. 

8.  But  of  all  these  cities,  Aphek  was  most  remarkable,  whose 
king  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii  i8),  and  near  whereunto 
Benhadad  (lately  beaten  by  Ahab  on  the  mountains  of  Samaria) 
with  his  new  modelled  army  in  a  new  place  hoped  for  new  success. 
For  instead  of  the  thirty-two  kings  (t  Kings  xx.  i),  of  more  pomp 
than  puissance  to  his  army,  he  placed  so  many  captains,  seeing  it 
is  not  the  shining  of  the  hilt,  but  the  sharpness  of  the  edge  of  the 
sword  must  do  the  deed.  And  resolved  to  fight  in  the  plain, 
conceiving  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  (though  by .  Benhadad's 
swellinj^  words  and  lofty  language  one  might  rather  have  collected 
the  Syrian  gods  to  have  been)  the  gods  of  the  mountains  (i  Kings 
zx.  lo).  Then  appeared  he  with  a  mighty  host,  against  whom  the 
Israelites  marched  forth  |ike  two  little  flocks  of  kids  (t  Kings  xx. 
27).  Behold  here  a  wonder,  the  Iculs' Inll  the  wolves,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Syrian  footmen  were  slain  in  one  day.  From  the 
field  they  flee  into  the  city  of  Aphek.  What,  was  it  to  try  whether 
the  God  of  Israel  (concluded  now  God  of  the  country,  be  it  hilly 
or  plain)  were  God  of  the  dty  also  9  They  found  it  so  by  sad  ex- 
perience, when  the  wall  of  the  city  fell  on  twenty  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  them  that  were  left  (i  Kings  xx.  30),  which  wall,  if  cruel 
to  kill,  was  charitable  to  bury  them. 

9.  Yet  Ahab  afterwards  lost  the  advantage  of  this  victory, 
when,  contrary  to  God's  flat  command,  on  Benhadad's  feigned 
submission,  he  indulged  life  unto  him,  which  caused  his  own 
death  and  destruction  not  long  after  (i  Kings  xxii.  31).    Thus 

'  foolish  pity,  instead  of  breaking,  whets  the  knife  for  its  own 
throat ;  and  they  who  only  take  out  the  teeth  and  sting  of  such 

'  serpents  which  they  should  kill  outright,  shall  find  the  very  stumps 
and  tail  remammg  enough  to  bite  and  sting  them  to  death. 

10.  Baanah,  the  son  of  Hushai,  was  Solomon's  purveyor  in 
Asher  and  in  Aloth  (i  Kings  iv.  16)  ;  what  this  Aloth  should  be, 
a  deep  silence  is  in  all  comments.  I  conceive  it  a  hilly  country, 
appendant  to  Asher,  ascending  with  mountains,  according  to  the 
notation  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Herein  our  guess  is  seconded  by 
plenty  of  gradati  monies^  staired  mounuins,  which  go  up  by 
degrees,  found  in  these  parts,  and  one  most  eminent,  whereof 
Josephus  takes  especial  notice,  being  an  hundred  furlongs  north 
of  Ptolemais,  called  scala  lyriorum^  or  the  Tynans'  ladder.    How 

!  near  our  conjecture  is  bowled  to  the  mark  1  know,  not,  but  hope 
1  the  reader,  before  he  knocks  this  away,  will  lay  a  better  in  the 
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room  thereof.  So  much  of  Asher^  whose  country  was  mnch 
straitened  by  the  PhoeniciaDS»  their  mortal  enemies  (lying  within 
his  bounds^  though  never  subdued),  which  we  now  come  to 
describe. 

II.  Phoenicia  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Acts  xL  19  ;  zv. 
3},  and  is  so  called,  as  some  will  have  it»  avh  rwv  0o<v/ca)K,  from 
plenty  of  palm  trees  growing  therein ;  as  others,  wapa  to  ^vo9^ 
from  the  many  slaughters  formerly  made  in  that  warlike  nation. 
To  omit  other  antiquated  deductions  thereof,  prettiest  (because 
newest)  is  that  of  a  modem  author  from  p^r  ^^  b^Sriey  dndq^ 
Pheanak,  Phoenik,  the  sons  of  Anak,  as  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  A  long  slender  country  it  is, 
having  the  bounds  thereof  by  several  authors  variously  assigned ; 
but  generally  extended  from  the  sea  to  Mount  Libanus  in  breadth, 
and  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  river  Canis  in  the  north,  a  tract 
of  an  hundred  miles  and  upwards.  ''"'^n 

IS.   The  inhabitants  hereof  were  tianscendently   ingenious,  J7 
whose  wits  (like  the  gold  wire  they  so  much  dealt  with)  were ,  / 
ductile  and  pliable  to  all  inventions.     From  a  pin  to  a  pillar,  '. 
nothing  was  so  small  but  their  skill  could  work,  nothing  so  great  \ 
but  their  industry  could  achieve.     Whatsoever  was  pretty  for 
children  to  play  with,  or  neat  for  women  to  wear,  or  necessary  for 
man  to  use,  in  any  one  of  these  the  Phcenicians  were  so  tip&Xj 
nature  might  seem  to  design  them  for  that  alone,  and  so  dexterous 
in  all  of  them  it  were  hard  to  say  wherein  they  excelled.    They 
could  weave  clothes  with  the  smallest  thread,  dress  them  with  the 
finest  work,  dye  them  with  the  freshest  colours,  embroider  them 
with  the  richest  cost,  and  then  either  sell  them  to  others  to 
their  great  profit,  or  wear  them  with  as  much  pride  themselves. 
They  were  excellent  architects ;  Solomon  himself  (who  well  knew 
the  most  cunning  workmen  in  every  craft)  confessing  to  Hiram, 
^  There  is  not  amongst  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like 
the  Sidoniana"  (i  Kings  v.  6,  18).    They  are  also  conceived  the 
first  founders  of  letters,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  with  the  working  ^ 
in  glass  and  several  other  rare  devices.  ^-^ 

13.  Tyre  was  the  chiefest  city  in  Phoenicia,  situate  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sea  (Ezek,  xxvii.  3).  £legandy  the  Prophet  termeth  the 
harvest  oi  the  river  her  revenue  (Isa.  xxiiL  3) ;  an  harvest  lasting 
all  the  year  long,  every  day  sowing  at  the  setting  forth,  and  reaping 
at  the  return  ci  their  ships.  Tyre  said  of  herself^  '^  I  am  of  perfect 
beauty*'  (£zek.  xxvii  3),  which  coming  out  of  her  own  month  was 
rather  proudly  than  falsely  spoken.  If  it  be  accounted  one  of  the  1 
stateliest  sights  in  the  world  to  see  a  stout  ship  under  sail,  how  \ 
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beautiful  was  it  to  behold  the  Tyrian  galle3rs  with  all  their  accoutre- 
ments :  planks  of  the  fir  trees  of  Senir,  masts  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  oars  of  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  hatches  of  the  ivory  of 
Chittim,  sails  with  broidered  work  (oh- vanity  top  and  top  gallant !) 
out  of  Egypt,  blue  and  purple  carpets  for  covering  from  the  Isles 
of  Elisha,  with  Giblites  for  calkers,  Arvadites  for  mariners,  Persians 
&C.  for  soldiers  (Ezek.  zxviL  5 — |i),  and  Tyrians,  her  own  towns- 
men, for  pilots,  so  keeping  the  honour,  and  haply  seeking  to 
preserve  the  mysteries  of  their  harbour  to  themselves  ? 

14.  Pass  we  from  their  ships  to  their  shops,  which  we  find 
fraught  with  commodities  of  all  kinds.  Whose  merchants  are 
princes,  saith  the  Prophet  (Isaiah  xxiii.  8);  and  it  seems  that 
tyrannuSf  a  good  wond  for  a  good  king  (till  aistomary  using 
thereof  in  the  worst  sense  infected  it),  had  its  original  from  the 
pride  and  magnificence  of  the  Tyrian  merchants.  This  dty  is 
termed  a  mart  of  nations  (Isa.  xxiii.  3),  both  because  all  nations 
were  there  to  sell,  and  there  to  be  sold  :  they  traded  the  persons 
of  men  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  Joel  iil  46),  and  not  only  arms  but 
armies  were  here  to  be  bought,  and  horsemen  as  well  as  horses 
were  chaffered  in  their  markets  (Ezek.  xxviL  14). 

15.  Now,  as  Tyre  was  dispersed  all  over  the  world  in  the  several 
colonies  planted  by  h^  in  foreign  parts ;  so  the  world  was  con- 
tracted into  Tyre,  whither  merchants  from  all  countries  did  repair. 
Compare  Ezek.  xxvil  with  Gen.  x^  and  it  will  appear  that  most 
of  those  nations  which  departed  from  Babel  in  a  confusion,  met 
in  Tyre  in  such  a  method  as  now  enabled  through  industry,  obser- 
vation, and  intercourse,  they  could  understand  the  languages,  and 
traffic  one  with  another.  We  intend  a  little  to  insist  both  upon 
the  commodities  and  countries  of  such  as  hither  resorted.  For 
though  I  dare  not  go  out  of  the 'bounds  of  Canaan  to  give  these 
nations  a  visit  at  their  own  homes,  yet  finding  them  here  within 
my  precincts,  it  were  incivility  in  me  not  to  take  some  acquaintance 
of  them.  In  setting  down  of  their  several  places,  I  have  wholly 
followed  (let  my  candle  go  out  in  a  stink  when  I  refuse  to  confess 
from  whom  I  have  lighted  it)  Bochartu§  in  his  holy  geography. 
Their  several  trades  we  rank 'aocoHmg  to  the  twelve  great 
companies  in  London.  Let  not  the  comparison  as  ominous  offend 
any.  Tyre  since  being  reduced  to  a  ruinous  heap,  seeing  the  parallel 
is  only  intended  to  show  the  like  latitude  of  commerce  betwixt 
them.  However,  it  is  neither  unseasonable  on  this  occasion  nor 
improper  for  my  profession  (every  minister  in  this  respect  being 
the  cities'  remembrancer)  to  mind  London  not  to  trust  in  uncer- 
tain ridies  (1  Tim«  vL  17),  seeing  pride  and  unthankfiilness  may* 
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qoickly  levd  the  highest  bank  of  wealth,  yea  strongest  mountain 
of  outward  greatness. 

I.  MERCHANT-MERCERS. 

Such  as  traded  in  silks  {byssus  in  Latin,  though  rendered  fine 
linen  in  our  translation)  blue  and  purple,  being  Egyptians  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  7),  Syrians  (Ezek.  xxviL  16),  and  from  the  Isles  of  £lisha 
(Ezek.  zzvii.  7)1    By  Elisha  (Gen.  z.  4)  understand  Peloponnesus, 
wherein  an  ancient  and  ample  country  called  Elis»  and  part  thereof 
termed   Alisium  by   Homer,  where  the    adjacent  islands,  Co, 
Carpathus,  Cythera,  Rhodes,  Gyarus,  &c.,  are  eminent  for  plenty 
of  purple.     Here  some  will  object  it  was  a  real  tautology  to  bring 
£urplcsLiaJ^^,  seeing  by  general  confession  the  best  of  the  world 
were  made  in  that  place ;  in  answer  whereunto  know  that  these 
Elishian  purples  being  of  a  different  dye  and  dress  from  those  of 
l^re,  were  a  distinct  commodity.    It  is  so  far  from  being  needless  .t7  ^ 
pains,  that  it  may  bring  considerable  profit  to  carry  charcoal  to     * 
Newcastle.    And  these  coarser  purples,  though  not  for  theTyriaris' 
own'weanng,  might  be  for  their  barter  with  other  nations.     Not 
to  say  but  that  the  peevish  principle  might  possess  the  people  of      ,  Im 
Tyre  to  slight  home-bred,  and  prize  foreign  wares,  so  that  the  ^  '^    ^ 
Tyrians*  ladies  might  prefer  those  purples  best  for  their  own  use 
whidi  were  fetched  the  farthest  off. 


2.  MERCHANT-GROCERS. 

Such  as  trafficked  with  the  chief  of  all  spices,  being  those  of 
Sheba  and  Raamah  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22  ;  Gen.  x.  7  ;  Psa.  Ixxii.  10), 
both  being  places  in  Arabia  the  happy.  Great  no  doubt  was  the 
fragrancy  of  these  spices  brought  over  land  to  T)Te,  whereas  such 
as  are  conveyed  into  England  by  ship  from  India,  have  the  less 
vigour  of  that  land  where  they  grow,  ^nd  the  more  moisture  of  the 
sea  through  which  they  are  brought.  The  men  also  of  Dan  and 
Javan  (of  whom  hereafter)  furnished  Tyre  with  cassia  and  calamus 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  19),  drugs  of  high  worth  and  value. 


3.  MERCHANT-DRAPERS. 

Such  as  brought  precious  dothes  for  (or  with)  chariots,  being 
the  men  of  Dedan  (Ezek.  xxvii  20),  which  is  an  eminent  country 
in  Idumea. 


} 
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4.  MERCHANT-FISHMONGERS. 

Many  of  these  must  be  presumed  in  Tyre,  where  fish  was  a 

^      staple  commodity,  which  they  transported  into  other  countries, 

,    and  vented  for  their  own  gain  without  any  other  respect  of  time 

or  place.    This  caused  Nehemiah's  complaint  that  in  Jerusalem 

there  dwelt  men  of  Tyre  who  brought  fish  and  all  manner  of 

ware,  and  sold  them  on  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  xiiL  16). 

5.  MERCHANT-GOLDSMITHS. 

Such  as  occupied  in  her  fairs  with  all  precious  stones  out  of  the 
country  of  Sheba  and  Raamah  aforesaid  (£zek.  xxvii.  22).  Be- 
sides, emeralds,  corals,  and  s^ate  brought  out  of  Syria  (Esek. 
xxviL  16).  Silver  from  Tarshish,  i^,  Spain  (as  our  author  irre- 
fragably  proves  plenty  of  that  metal  therein),  and  gold  from 
Arabia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22).    Yea,  jis  some  observe  that,  though  the 

/  body  of  the  sun  ariseth  in  the  east,  yet~liis~'slii!ltng  by  reflection 
is  first  discovered  in  the  west,  so  granting  gold  originally  to  grow 
in  lands  east  from  Tyre,  yet  in  this  city  most  gorgeous  and  glitter- 
ing was  the  lustre  thereof  beaten  and  drawn  out  in  most  artificial 

'  embroideries  and  embossments. 

6.  MERCHANT-SKINNERS. 

Although  no  mention  of  their  trade  in  this  city,  where  the  heat 
of  the  climate  made  furs  not  only  useless  but  burthensome,  yet  we 
may  be  confident  there  wanted  not  those  therein  which  traded  in 
such  skins  which  were  in  valuation  in  these  parts. 

7.  MERCHANT-TAILORS. 

Such  as  dealt  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes  and 
broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords 
and  made  of  cedar  (Ezek.  xxviL  24).  Those  that  trafficked  in 
these  commodities  were  of  Haran  and  Canneh  and  Eden  and 
Sheba,  Asshur  and  Chilmad  (Ezek.  xxvii.  24),  all  near  one 
another  (as  appears  by  their  bundling  np  together),  about  the 
confluence  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

8.  MERCHANT-HABERDASHERS. 

Great  their  number  who  by  wholesale  sold  the  fine  manufac- 
tures wrought  here  of  gold,  silver,  ivor^,  and  ebony,  brought  fern 
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Dedan  (Ezek.  zzviL  15),  (different  from  the  fomier  country  of 
the  same  name  in  Idumea),  at  this  day  called  Daden,  situated  on 
the  Persian  GulL    But  oh,  the  infinite  varieties  of  precious  toys 
made  thereof !    Well  did  Homer  give  the  Sidonians  the  epithet 
of  roXvBaitdKoi,  or  very  much  ingenious.     Their  fingers  might  ^  [^.|^ 
seem  all  of  bone,  so  strong  and  haindy  to  endure  any  labour,  and  I 
yet  all  of  flesh,  so  flexible  and  limber  to  any  employment    Those  'X"^ 
mysteries  in  manu£Eictures  which  Englishmen  in  our  age  gaze  on 
as  rare  discoveries,  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  would  but  smile  at  as 
rude  recoveries  of  what  by  them  was  most  perfectly  performed. 

9.  MERCHANT-SALTERS. 

Store  of  these  may  be  concluded  therein,  not  only  because  salt 
is  so  needful  a  commodity,  but  also  because  at  Misrcpothmaim 
(Josh.  xL  8),  or  the  boiling  of  waters,  hard  by  Sidon,  great  store 
of  salt  was  made. 

la  MERCHANT-IRON MONGERS. 

Such  as  bartered  in  iron^  tin,  or  lead,  brought  from  Spain  or 
Tarshish  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12),  as  also  in  vessels  of  brass  from  Javan,- 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  (Ezek.  zzvil  13) — that  is,  Ionia,  Pontus, 
and  Muscovia,  as  Qur  author  will  have  jt  though  we  are  not  at  I   ^ 
leisure  severally  to  examine  his  judgment  therein.  ^ 

II.  MERCHANT-VINTNERS. 

Such  as  traded  in  wine  of  Helbon  (no  doubt  most  delicious  to 
the  palate),  brought  hither  by  the  merchants  of  Damascus  (Ezek. 
zxviL  18).  Helbon,  we  conceive  the  same  with  Calybon,  a  city 
in  Syria  whereof  mention  in  Ptolemy,  and  from  which  the  country 
about  it  is  denominated  Calybonidis. 


12.  MERCHANT^LOTHWORKERS. 

Such  as  from  the  white  wool  brought  from  Damascus,  trans- 
mitted the  same  from  the  spinster's  wheel  to  the  weaver's  loom,  to 
the  fuller's  shears,  to  the  dyer's  vat,  and  so  to  be  worn  by  the 
greatest  princes  in  the  world,  who  were  beholden  to  Tyre  the 
centre  of  rich  clothing  for  all  their  holy-day  appareL  Thus  was 
their  dty  fraught  with  commodities  of  all  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  Smithfieldi  full  of  horses,  horsemen  and  miiles  from  Togaimah 
or  Cappaidoda  (Ezek.  xxviL  14) ;  their  Eastcheap,  full  of  the  flesh 


^» 
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of  rams,  lambs,  goats,  &c.,  from  Arabia  (Ezek.  xxviL  21) :  their 
Leadei^all,  where  a  market  was  kept  with  the  wheat  of  Mixmith 
and  Panns^  out  of  Judea  (Ezek.  zzvii.  17),  so  that  all  things  save 
I  piety,  humility,  and  thankfulness  to  God,  were  to  be  had  in  this 
dty. 

16.  Thus  sat  Tyre  on  her  throne,  in  a  princely  posture,  no  less 
envious  than  proud :  witness  her  rejoicing  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (the  breaking  of  one  merchant  is  the  making  of  an- 
other), when  she  said  to  herself,  "Jerusalem  is  turned  unto  me,  I 
shall  be  replenished  now  she  is  made  waste"  (Ezek.  zzvi.  2), 
meaning  that  all  trading  divided  before,  should  now  be  engrossed 
to  herself  alone.  But  God  marred  her  markets,  threatening  by 
Isaiah  to  stain  the  pride  of  her  glory  (Isa.  zxiii.  9),  alluding  to 
Tyre's  masterpiece,  which  was  to  fix  fair  and  fresh  colours,  which 

\  God  would  soil  and  blur,  notwithstanding  all  her  curiosity  in  that 
kind.  Ezekiel  useth  two  maritime  expressions  as  most  proper  for 
a  port :  first,  that  her  enemies  should  come  up  against  her,  as  the 
sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up  (Ezek.  xxvi.  3) ;  and  then  that 
an  east  wind  should  break  her — meaning  Nebuchadnezzar  (living 
north-east  from  this  place),  who  afterwards  besieged  and  sacked 
the  city. 

17.  It  seems  the  taking  thereof,  called  elsewhere  the  strong 
city,  Tyre  (Josh.  xix.  29)  did  not  quit  cost  for  the  taking  thereof^ 
the  profit  received  by  it  not  countervailing  the  pains  expended 
upon  it ;  God  himself  confesseth  that  Nebuchadnezzar  served  a 
great  service  against  Tyre,  and  yet  had  no  wages  (Ezek.  zxx.  18). 
One  tells  us  that  the  Tyrians,  after  thirteen  years'  siege,  despoiled 
of  all  hope  of  relief,  abandoned  their  city,  and  in  their  ships  trans- 
ported their  wives,  children,  and  portable  wealth  to  Carthage, 
Cyprus,  and  other  colonies,  leaving  Nebuchadnezzar  their  empty 
nest,  when  all  the  birds  worth  pluming  were  flown  away.  How- 
ever, God  afterwards  gave  him  the  spoil  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
wages  for  his  army  (Ezek.  xxix.  19,  ao).  Thus  not  only  those 
who  do  God's  will  in  a  direct  line,  but  also  such  who  collaterally 
(not  to  say  casually)  work  his  pleasure  shall  find  a  reward,  seeing 
in  sacking  of  Tyre  Nebuchadnezzar  went  in  the  path  and  pace  of 
his  own  pride  and  covetousness,  though  haply  in  his  own  way  he 
met  with  God's  will,  not  only  besides  hts  intention,  but  without 
the  knowledge  thereof. 

18.  As  the  ruins,  so  the  restoration  of  Tyre  was  foretold  by  the 
prophet  (Isa.  xxiiL  15) ;  not  the  same  numerical  Tyre  in  place 
and  position  (for  Paletyrus  or  old  Tyre  ever  after  remained  deso- 
late according  to  the  prediction,  "thou  shalt  be  built  no  more'* 
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(Ezek.  xxvi.  14),  but  the  same  in  na^me,  country,  convenience  of 

site,  wealth,  and  wickedness.    Yea,  she  exchanged  and  improved 

her  place  for  commodity  and  strength,  removing  from  the  entrance 

to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  from  the  continent  to  almost  an  island. 

Here,  to  use  the  Prophet's  expression  (Isa.  xxiiL  15),  after  seventy 

years  (the  end  of  the  Babylonish  kingdom)  Tyre  began  to  sing 

as  an  harlot ;  siren  songs  to  allure  merchants  to  be  her  lovers,  as 

before,  counting  trade  and  profit  to  be  her  richest  pleasure.     And 

so  she  did  flourish  again  as  much  or  more  than  ever  during  the  ^ 

Persian  monarchy,  about  two  hundred  and  six  years,  till  Alexander  4-  ^  ^  fi 

the  Great  made  her  change  her  tune,  alter  her  notes,  and  turn  her      ^  r 

meny  love-songs  into  mournful  elegies  on  herself.      For  being  4^     ^;i 

denied  by  the  Tyrians  in  their  city  to  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  the    ^  "^^ 

tutelar  god  of  that  place,  Alexander,  not  so  superstitious  as     1 

ambitious,  with  vast  pains  and  expense  (as  one  whom  no  peril 

could  afiright  nor  labour  weary)  sacked  the  city,  putting  such  to  the 

sword  as  resisted,  and  causing  two  thousand  more  to  be  hung  up 

in  rank  on  the  seashore.     At  which  time  he  built  a  castle  of  his 

own  name  (now  corruptly  called  Sandalium)  two  miles  south  of 

the  city. 

19.  Yet  Tyre  afterwards  recovered  itself  to  considerable  great- 
ness ;  like  a  cunning  broker,  though  often  proving  quite  bankrupt, 
she  set  up  again,  though  having  nothing  to  give  her  credit  but 
the  conveniency  of  her  situation :  as  indeed  a  harlot  needs  no  yj 
other  wares  than  herself  to  set  up  her  trading.  Insomuch  that  ^  ^ 
the  poet's  fiction  of  the  phoenix  springing  again  out  of  his  own 
ashes,  bgjng  disclaimed  by  natural  history  for  a  falsehood,  may 
mythologi^ylind  auuth  in,  and  probably  fetch  its  ground  from, 
this  Phoenix  or  Phoenician  city  of  Tyre,  always  arising  fresh  and 
fair  oat  of  his  own  ruins.  In  our  Saviour's  time  it  was  a  stately  , 
place,  and  yef  though  with  Dives  it  was  clothed  in  purple  (Luke 
xvi.  19),  Tyre  could  not  with  hiin  fare  deliciously  every  day,  unless 
beholden  to  Herod's  land  of  tialilee  to  afford  it  constant  pro- 
vision, because  its  country  was  nourished  by  the  king's  country 
(Acts  ziL  30).  Sensible  hereof,  when  Herod  was  highly  displeased 
with  these  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  politically  compounded  the 
breach  (knowing  that  to  fight  with  him  who  fed  them  was  the 
ready  way  to  be  famished),  and  opening  the  breast  of  Blastus,  the 
king's  chamberlain,  with  a  golden  key,  through  tliat  passage  they 
made  their  access  to  pacify  King  Herod. 

30.  Tyre  at  this  day  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Here  it  is 
seasonably  remembered  that  Ethbaal,  father  of  Jezebel,  was  the 
kii^  (i  Kings  xvi.  3 1),  as  Tyre  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Sidonians, 
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\^      and  I  find  a  great  confonnity  betwixt  the  fortunes  of  his  daughter 
^        and  this  place,  in  their— 

(i)  Outwaid  happiness.   She  a  Crowned  queen  and  Tyre  a 
crowning  dty  (Isa.  xxiii.  8),  whose  merchants  were 
princes* 
(a)  Inward  wickedness.  Both  of  them  styled  hailots  in  Scrip- 
ture (Isa.  xxiiL  15  ;  Rev.  ii.  21). 
(3)  Final  wofulness.     She  eaten  up  by  the  dogs  to  the  short 
reversion  of  her  skull,  feet,  and  palms  (2  Kings  ix*  35), 
and  Tyre  so  consumed  by  fln^vo^ring  tjme  that  now 
no  other  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  yet  have  diey  a  reverent 
respect  and  do  instruct  the  pensive  beholders  with 
their  exemplary  frailty. 
'     Enough  of  Tyre,  if  not  too  much ;  fearing  that  long  since  the 
reader  hath  sadly  sympathised  with  the  sufferings  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  Alexander,  guessing  their  pains  to  be  great  in  the  long 
!  siege  of  this  place  by  the  proportion  of  their  own  patience  in 
I  reading  our  tedious  description  thereof.     All  I  will  add  is  this, 
that  though  Tyre  was  a  sink  of  sin,  yet  is  this  recorded  in  excuse 
of  her  profaneness,  and  mitigation  of  her  punishment,  that  if  the 
miracles  done  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  had  been  done  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  long  since  repented  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  (Mat.  xL  21). 

21.  Two  bows'  fihot^from  the  east  ^te  of  Tyre,  the  place  is 
shown 'where  the  woman  made  that  spiritual-carnal  exclamation. 
^'  Hessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  Thee^  and  the  paps  that  gave  Thee 
suck"  (Luke  xL  27,  28),  when  Christ,  not  disproving  her  words, 
diverted  His  auditors  from  this,  and  directed  them  to  a  more 
necessary  truth,  ^'  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  keep  it"  A  little  mile,  south  of  old  Tyre  are  four  fxa 
pits,  the  least  twenty-^ve  cubits  square,  commonly  called  Solomon's 
cisterns.  Surely  the  water  of  them  is  more  dear  than  is  the  place 
alleged  out  of  the  Can  tides  (Cant.  iv.  15)  to  prove  Solomon  the 
author  thereof,  where  but  obscure  and  oblite  mention  is  made  of 
those  water-works.  More  probably  some  king  of  Tyre  made  these 
and  the  neighbouring  aqueducts  for  the  use  of  the  city. 

22.  Seventeen  miles  north  of  Tyre  lay  the  city  of  Sidon,  so 
named  from  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15),  A  ci^  of 
great  antiquity,  seeing  Tyre  is  termed  by  the  Prophet,  the  daughter 
of  Sidon  (Isa.  xxiiL  12).  Sure  here  the  Hebrew  proverb  held  true, 
"  As  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter"  (Ezek.  xvi.  44),  both  of  these 
cities  being  of  great  wealth  and  wickedness.  Insomuch,  that  to 
live  cardess,  quiet,  and  secure  is,  in  Scripture  phiase,  *' to  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians"  (Judg.  xviii.  7). 
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23.  It  was  also  a  place  of  very  great  extent,  therefore  termed  in 
holy  writ,  Zidon  Rabbah,  or  great  Zidon  (Josh.  zL  8 ;  xix.  28). 
Not  that  diere  was  ever  a  lesser  Zidon  (though  there  be  one  Grand 
Cairo,  it  followeth  not  there  is  also  a  petty  Cairo),  but  it  is  em- 
phatically so  named  in  comparison  of  other  cities.  Yea,  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Pompenius  Mela  make  Sidon  the  greatest  city  of  all 
Phcenicia ;  understand  then  anciently,  whilst  as  yet  she  suckled  Jl 
Tyre,  her  little  infant,  which  afterwards  outgrew  her  mother  in  / 
greatness*  This  haply  is  the  reason  why  Homer,  so  often  making 
honourable  Qiention  of  Sidon,  is  so  silent  of  Tyre,  because  reput- 
ing this  latter  a  parcel  of  the  former. 

24.  Many  and  great  were  the  fortifications  of  Sidon ;  but  in 
vain  was  the  arm  of  flesh  with  it  when  God  Himself  saith, 
'* Behold  I  am  against  thee,  O  Zidon"  (Ezek.  zzviiL  22) ;  where- 
upon in  general  it  felt  the  same  destruction  with  Tyre,  which 
here  we  forbear  to  repeat  Only  we  wiU  add  that,  as  bad  a  place 
as  Sidon  was,  after  Christ's  resurrection,  a  church  was  quickly 
converted  therein ;  and  St  Paul  sailing  to  Rome,  touched  here, 
and  was  courteously  refreshed  by  his  friends  (Acts  zzviL  3). 

25.  Near  the  east  gate  of  Sidon,  they  show  the  place  where  the 
Sjrropfaoenidan  woman  begged  so  importunately  for  the  cure  of 
her  daughter,  not  disheartened,  though  likened  to  a  dog  by  pur 
Saviogi_(Mat.  xv.  21).     Indeed,  she  showed  one  of  the  best 

H^  of  a  dog,  in  keeping  her  hold  where  once  she  had  well 
fsutened,  not  giving  over  or  letting  go  until  she  had  gotten  what 
she  desired 

26.  So  much  for  the  city  of  Sidon.  The  country  of  Sidon  was 
larger,  adequate  almost  to  Phoenicia,  and  full  of  many  fair  har- 
bours. Amongst  these,  Zarephah  or  Zarepta  (Obad.  ao),  styled 
both  in  the  Old  (i  Kings  xvii.  9)  and  New  (Luke  ix.  26)  Testa- 
ments, a  city  of  Sidon.  The  land  round  about  it  was  fruitful  of 
the  bat  wine,  as  we  have  formerly  observed.  During  the  three 
yean'  drought  in  Israel,  here  dwelt  that  widow,  whose  thrift  had 
so  evenly  ordered  her  bread  and  oil,  that  a  little  of  both  was  left, 
till  she  got  a  spiing  in  her  cruse  by  entertaining  the  prophet 
Elijah.  As  for  her  son  restored  to  life  by  Elijah  (i  Kings  xvii. 
20),  that  he  was  Jonah,  that  eminent  prophet,  it  may  be  ranked 
widi  the  making  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  to  be  Job's  wife, 
and  with  Ruth  being  daughter  to  Eglon,  king  of  Moab ;  all 
which  three  traditions  are  equally  improbable  in  diemselves,  alto- 
gether ungrounded  on  Scripture,  and  yet  peremptorily  affirmed  of 
Uie  Jewish  doctors.  Nor  have  I  ought  else  to  observe  of  this 
city,  save  that  the  Hebrew  n?.me  of  Zarephah  signifieth  a  con- 
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flatory  or  melting  place,  where  metals  (whereof  plenty  in  this 
province)  were  made  fusil  by  the  fire  in  their  furnaces. 

27.  Accho  remains  to  be  observed,  in  the  south  part  of  this 
A^^      tribe  and  confines  of  Zebulun  (Judg.  i.  31).    A  learned  writer 

I  conceiveth  it  called  Ace  by  Grecians,  from  affording  medicine 
f"  (aticif  in  Greek)  to  Hercules,  when  hurt  in  his  conflict  with  the 
„\  Lemaean  serpent  Whereas  indeed  Ace  is  plainly  derived  from 
(j\  ^  [Accho,  the  Scripture  name  of  this  city.  Thus  those  who  take 
\  7  aim  from  the  Greek  tongue  to  shoot  at  the  etymologies  of  Hebrew 
^^  "/  places,  come  wide  of  the  mark.  This  city  was  afterwards  called 
Ptolemais  from  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  Here  I  forbear  to 
recite  how  Jonathan,  through  the  perfidiousness  of  Tryphon  and 
his  own  over-credulity,  was  trained  into  this  city,  taken  and  mur^ 
dered  (i  Mace.  xii.  4).  St  Paul,  sailing  from  Tyre,  touched  here, 
saluted  the  brethren,  and  abode  with  them  one  day  (Acts  zxi.  7). 
As  for  Achzib,  a  cit}'  of  Asher,  whence  they  could  not  expel  the 
Canaanites,  it  was  seated  nine  miles  north  of  Ptolemais,  being 
a  tolerable  harbour,  and  called  Ecdippa  afterwards. 

28.  Many  were  the  rivulets  in  this  tribe,  but  those  no  sooner 
/ 1      delivered  out  of  the  womb  of  their  fountains,  but  devoured  in  the 

grave  of  the  ocean  ;  only  Belus  hath  got  a  name  (though  not  in 
Scripture)  running  through  the  Cendevian  Lake,  famous  for  its 
unexhausted  sands,  turning  all  things  it  toucheth  into  glass.  As 
'for  the  sepulchre  of  Memnon,  whom  the  poets  feign  the  son  of 
the  morning,  and  Josephus  erects  his  monument  near  the  river 
Belus ;  we  take  no  notice  thereof,  being  hereafter  to  find  his  tomb, 
'*  the  dew  of  whose  birth  is  as  the  womb  of  the  morning"  (Psa«  ex. 
3),  in  a  far  distant  place. 

29.  The  arms  usually  assigned  to  Asher  are  azure,  a  standing  cup 
covered  or,  relating  to  Jacob's  blessing,  **  He  shall  yield  royal 
dainties"  (Gen.  xlix.  20).  A  cup  being  taken  here  by  a  synecdochial 
metonymy  for  all  plentful  provisions,  Asher  otherwise  affording 
dishes  as  well  as  cups,  and  esculents  as  well  as  variety  of  beve- 
rage. But  should  the  shield  of  this  tribe  be  as  full  of  charge  as 
the  land  thereof  was  fruitful  of  commodities,  what  was  the  credit 
of  the  country  would  be  the  disgrace  of  the  coat  of  Asher. 
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^  CHAPTER  YL 

The  Tribe  of  Zebulun. 

t.  Zebulun,  tenth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  hb  wife,  had  his  posterity 
so  increased  in  Egypt,  that  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  were 
extracted  from  him  (Num.  i.  31).  All  which  dying  in  the  wilderness 
for  their  manifold  disobedience,  their  next  generation  being  sixty 
thousand  five  hundred,  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxvL 
37).  Honourable  mention  on  all  occasions  is  made  of  this  tribe 
in  Scripture.  How  forward  were  they  in  their  expedition  against 
Sisera,  insomuch  as  out  of  Zebulun  they  came  down  that  handled  1 
the  pen  of  the  writer  (Judg.  v.  14) ;  gown-men  turned  swotjd-men,  -r  *^ 
clerks  became  captains,  changing  their  penknives  into  swords.' 
Thus  the  peaceableness  of  their  profession  can  bail  none  to  stayi 
at  home,  when  eminent  danger  arrests  all  at- the  suit  of  the  com-' 
monweallh  to  serve  in  person  abroad*  David  calls  them  the 
princes  of  Zebulun,  &c.  (Psalm  IxviiL  27),  and  well  might  he  af- 
ford them  that  style  of  dignity,  who  attended  him  at  Hebron  with 
an  army  so  absolutely  accomplished.    For — 

(i)  Number,  fifty  thousand  (i  Chron.  xii.  33). 

(3)  Skill,  expert  in  war,  which  could  keep  rank. 

(3)  Weapons,  with  all  instruments  of  war. 

(4)  Loyalty,  they  were  not  of  double  hearts. 
Yet  in  all  ages,  of  all  the  numerous  tribe  of  Zebulun,  we  find  but 

two  grandees  expressed  by  name,  Elon  a  peaceable  judge  (Judg. 
ziL  12),  and  Jonah  an  eminent  prophet.  But  what  shall  we  say  % 
A  greater  than  Jonah  was  here,  even  Christ  himself,  the  honour 
and  dishonour  (though  not  of  the  tribe)  of  the  land  of  Zebulun : 
honour,  because  here  miraculously  conceived,  poorly  and  painfully 
bred  and  brought  up,  here  frequent  in  preaching  and  working  of 
miracles ;  dishonour,  because  carelessly  neglected  and  scornfully 
contemned,  yea  despitefully  persecuted  of  His  own  countrymen. 

2.  Zebulun  had  Asher  on  the  north-west,  Naphtali  on  the  north- 
east, Issachar  on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and 
tiie  Galilean  Sea  on  the  east  thereof*  This  maritime  position  of 
this  tribe  Jacob  foresaw  in  his  prophecy,  *'  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at 
the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and 
his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon*'  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Which  charter 
of  sea  conveniencies  is  renewed  and  enlarged  by  Moses  in  his 
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blessing, ''  Rejoice  Zebulun  in  thy  going  out,  and  Issachar  in  thj 

tents.     They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountains,  and  there 

shall  they  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  for  they  shall  suck  of 

the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  treasures  hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut 

zxxiii.  1 8,  19);  where,  though  these  two  tribes  be  made  partners 

,    and  joint  sharers  in  manne  interests,  and  are  promised  equal  profit 

[    thereby,  yet  Issachar,  it  seems,  loved  land  and  a  home  life  best, 

I   employing  his  canvass  rather  for  tents  than  sails,  wiiilst  the  sea 

:   and  going  out  in  long  voyages  was  rather  Zebulun's  delight     So 

have  I  seen  chickens  and  ducklings  hatched  under  the  same  hen 

'    no  sooner  unhoused  out  of  their  shells  but  presently  the  one  falls 

a  pecking  on  the  ground,  the  other  a  paddlmg  in  the  water. 

3.  Nor  let  any  be  staggered  at  the  close  of  Jacob's  prophecy, 
wherein  heforetellethZebulun's  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon  (Gen. 
xlix.  13),  finding  this  tribe  to  iaJl  many  miles  short  and  south  of 
that  place,  for  Zidon  is  not  there  to  be  taken  for  the  city,  but 
country  so  named.  And  the  land  of  the  Zidonians  or  Phoenicians 
extended  to  Accho  or  Ptolemais,  a  city  thereof^  on  which  the  north 
bound  of  Zebulun  did  confine.  Greater  will  be  the  difficulty  to 
assign  a  clear  reason,  why  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  where 
the  pedigrees  of  all  the  other  tribes  are  reckoned  up,  Zebulun  and 
Dan  (as  considerable  and  deserving  as  the  rest)  are  omitted.   The 

I  best  is,  places  not  persons  concern  our  present  subject,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  not  betray  such  indiscretion  to  leave  the  plain  and  ready 
f  ^  ,      road  of  my  work  in  hand,  to  enter  into  the  wood  (not  to  say  the 
'  bog)  of  an  impertinent  question. 

4.  We  begin  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  eastern  boundaiy  of 
this  tribe,  called  always  a  sea  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  but 
generally  a  lake  by  St  Luke.  Indeed,  amongst  lakes  it  may  be 
accounted  for  a  sea,  such  the  greatness ;  amongst  seas  reputed 
for  a  lake,  such  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  water  therein. 
The  extent  thereof  is  most  variously  reported  amongst  authors. 

Josephus  makes  it  a  hundred  furlongs  long,  and  six  broad. 

Pliny  measures  it  to  be  sixteen  miles  long^  and  six  broad. 

Munster  assigns  it  to  be  twenty  German  miles  (eighty  English) 
in  compass. 

Bunting  contracts  it  to  twelve  in  length,  four  miles  and  some- 
what more  in  breadth. 

Biddulph,  a  late  ikig^ish  divine,  and  eye-witness  thereof,  com- 
putes it  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth 
(three  miles  to  all  leagues)  whom  for  the  main  we  have 
fdlowed. 
Others  assign  it  other  dimensions ;  all  agree  it  is  not  very  great 
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Bttt  what  k  wants  m  bigness,  it  hath  in  variety  of  names,  called 

the  tea  of 

(i)  Cinnereth  onlj  in  the  old  Testament  (Josh,  xiii  97 ;  six. 
35)  from  a  dty  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  Naphtali. 
Others  conceive  it  so  named  from  Ktrmar,  a  haxp  in 
Hebrew,  which  it  is  said  in  ^uipe  to  resemble ;  sure 
the  high  winds  sometimes  make  but  very  bad  music 
(to  the  ears  of  mariners)  when  playing  thereupon. 

(2)  Gennesaret  (Luke  r.  i),  >  cities  of  note  in  our  Saviour's 

(3)  Tiberias  (John  vL  i),       /     time  flourishing  thereon. 

(4)  Galilee  (Mat  xv.  29X  the  country  which  almost  on  all  sides 

surrounded  it. 
Small  vessels,  sometimes  termed  wXola^  ships  (Luke  v.  2), 
sometimes  irXoidpia,  boats  or  barges  (Mark  iii.  9),  went  to  and 
again  in  this  sea,  galley-like,  saihng  (Luke  viii.  33)  or  rowing 
(Mark  vL  48)  (or  perchance  both),  as  they  saw  their  advantage. 
They  were  litde  of  strength  (because  no  pirates  to  molest  them), 
and  not  great  of  burthen,  not  comparable  to  the  ship  wherein  St. 
Paul  sailed  on  the  Meditecmnean  Sea,  carrying  two  hundred 
threescore  and  sixteen  souls  (Acts  xzvii  37),  which  for  the 
greatness  thereof  might  be  adiniral  of  all  the  nasy  in  the  New 
T^ti^inent.  The  river  Jordan  runneth  through  the  midst  of  this 
sea,  and  mingiedi  not  therewith,  but  preserveth  his  own  stream 
entire,  which  some  impute  to  the  swiftness,  yea  rapidness,  of  his 
course,  not  at  leisure  to  take  notice  of  (much  less  to  unite  with) 
any  water  he  meets  in  the  way  before  he  come  lo  his  journey's 
end  at  the  Dead  Sea. 

5.  This  was  the  only  and  aU  the  seas  that  ever  our  Saviour 
sailed  upon.  It  is  reported  of  wise  Cato  that  he  repented  he 
ever  went  thither  by  sea,  whither  he  might  have  gone  by  land. 
But  see  here  Wisdom  itself  (who  by  going  about  m%ht  have 
pasKd  to  any  pkice  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea)  preferred  the 
use  of  a  ship,  not  to  spare  His  own  pains  (wherec^  none  more 
liberalX  but 

(1)  To  show  nature's  intent  of  the  sea,  made  as  well  to  be 

sailed,  as  the  ground  to  be  gone  upon, 
(a)  To   take  occasion  to  manifest  His  Deity  in  working 

of  mirades  thereon. 
(3)  To  comfort  seafaring  men  in  their  distresses,  praying  to 

such  a  Saviour  as  had  an  experimental  knowledge  of 

the  danger  on  both  elements. 
And  here,  amongst  the  many  voyages  of  onr  Savioiur  (who 
often  crossed  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  sea4ake)  let  us  take 
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account  of  some  most  remarkable.  And  first  in  general  we  msif 
observe,  that  after  the  working  of  some  extraordinary  miracle 
(which  might  have  great  influence  on  people's  affections)  as  the 
feeding  of  so  many  thousands,  Christ  presently  put  to  sea  (cloud- 
ing Himself  in  obscurity)  and  shunning  popularity  so  far,  that  it 
should  venture  a  drowning,  if  offering  to  follow  after  Him. 

6.  The  first  voyage  we  will  insist  on,  was  when  our  Saviour  sailed 
in  Simon's  ship  (Luke  v.  7),  who  formerly  had  fished  all  night, 
getting  nothing  save  a  drowsy  head  and  empty  hands,  until  cast- 
ing his  net  at  Christ's  command,  he  caught  such  store  of  fish  both 
his  and  his  partner's  ship  began  to  sink.  O  when  will  any  earthly 
thing  fall  out  even  to  our  desires !  We  always  find  fish  either 
none  at  all  or  too  many,  and  a  sutfeit  of  wealth  is  as  dangerous  as 
a  famine  thereof.  The  fish  were  now  ready  to  return  into  the 
water  from  whence  they  came,  and  not  by  their  wit  but  weight  had 
caught  their  fisherman,  had  not  Christ  by  miracle  brought  all  safe 
to  shore. 

7.  A  second,  when  the  disciples  put  to  sea  at  the  command,  but 
without  the  person  of  their  Master.  Tossed  they  were  on  the  .waves, 
rowing  with  great  pains  to  litde  purpose,  for  the  wind  was  contrary, 
till  looking  at  last  they  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  water  (Mat  xiv. 
24).  Then  were  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  literally  true,  ''Thy 
way  is  in  the  sea  and  Thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  Thy  foot- 
steps are  not  known"  (Psa.  Izzvii.  19).  The  disciples,  unable  to 
conceive  such  a  m3rstery,  conclude  it  was  a  ghost  It  is  not  worth 
our  enquiry  what  ghost  or  whence,  good  or  evil,  of  man  or  devil, 
this  wild  guess  being  the  effects  of  their  fiight,  than  which  no  more 
professed  foe  to  a  clear  judgment.  Christ  quickly  discovering 
Himself,  Peter  requests  a  commission  to  meet  Him,  which  granted^ 
he  walks  for  a  while  on  the  water,  till  his  faith  first,  then  feet  failing 
him,  he  began  to  answer  the  name  of  Cephas^  proving  himself  a 
stone,  not  by  the  stability  but  the  heaviness  thereof,  and  began  to 
sink  till  Christ  saved  him.  Nor  was  Christ  sooner  in  the  ship  but 
the  ship  was  at  the  land  (John  vi.  21).  Thus  those  many  strokes 
at  the  oars  which  the  disciples  had  taken  before  were  not  merely 
lost,  but  only  laid  up,  and  now  restored  them  in  their  speedy  arrival 
Yea,  the  sails  of  the  ship  were  not  now  on  the  mast  but  in  the  keel 
thereof,  Christ's  person  did  the  deed.  Thus  projects  driven  on 
without  God's  gracious  presence  are  but  driven  on,  whilst  such 
designs  fly  to  their  wished  end  which  take  God  along  with  them. 

•8.  The  third  and  last  voyage  we  will  insist  on,  was  when  the 
ship  was  not  upon  but  under  the  sea,  covered  with  the  waves  (Mat 
viii.  24).    Yea,  it  was  now  full  of  water  (Mark  iv.  3,  i\  and  the 
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disciples  of  fear,  whilst  Christ  Himself  was  fast  asleep,  having  a 
pillow  under  Ilis  head,  and  a  softer  under  His  heart,  a  clear  con- 
science. See  we  here  our  Saviour  a  perfect,  because  an  imperfect 
man.  His  infirmities  speak  the  reality  of  His  humanity.  Working 
had  made  Him  weary,  weariness  had  caused  Him  to  sleep,  much 
out  of  a  desire  to  be  refreshed,  more  out  of  a  design  to  be  awaked. 
Here  all  cry  out, "  Master  save  us,  we  perish.''  Danger  will  make  7 
the  profane  to  pray,  the  wilful-dumb  to  speak,  who  will  find  a 
a  tongue,  rather  than  lose  a  life.  No  doubt  Judas  himself,  who 
afterwards  sold  Him,  was  now  as  damorous  as  any  to  be  saved  by 
Him.  Christ  awakes,  and  rebukes  first  the  disciples  for  being  too 
fearful  and  despairing,  then  the  winds  and  waves,  for  being  too 
bold  and  presumptuous  (Mark  iv.  39,  40).  Both  obey,  owning 
their  Cressitor's  voice ;  as  well  may  His  words,  who  made  them  at 
first,  make  them  now  to  be  quiet. 

9.  Many  more  were  the  voyages  our  Saviour  made  on  the  sea, 
as  when  after  the  feeding  of  so  many  thousands,  they  had  but  one 
loaf  in  the  ship  (Mat.  viii.  14),  and  on  our  Saviour's  caveat  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  their  jealousies  grew  solicitous  for  food. 
Had  they  not  besides  that  one  loaf  in  their  cupboard  twelve  more 
in  their  memory  (five  at  one  batch,  and  seven  at  another^  on  the 
recollection  whereof  their  minds  might  feed,  to  depend  on  provi- 
dence, especially  whilst  the  founder  of  the  feast  was  in  their  com- 
pany. But  we  who  condemn  them  are  too  likely  to  commit  tlie 
same  distrust,  if  left  to  ourselves,  upon  less  occasion.  To  return 
to  our  Saviour,  it  is  observable  that  after  His  resurrection,  we  read 
not  that  he  sailed  any  m<M:e  upon  the  seas.  For  such  a  fluctuating 
and  turbulent  condition,  which  necessarily  attends  sea  voyages, 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  constancy,  stability,  and  perpetu- 
ity of  Christ's  estate  when  risen  from  the  grave.  The  firm  land, 
therefore^  better  agreeing  with  His  fixed  and  immoveable  happi- 
ness, thereon  He  stood,  and  only  gave  the  word  of  command  to  His 
disciples  at  sea,  on  which  side  they  should  cast  forth  their  net,  j 
when  they  caught  so  many  fishes  (John  xzi.  4).  And  so  much  ; 
for  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  hoping  that  if  the  weakly  reader  be  sea-  [^ 
sick  by  stajring  so  long  on  the  water,  he  will  instantly  be  well  ■ ' 
upon  our  arrival  on  the  mainland,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

10.  As  this  tribe  did  overflow  in  sea  conveniences,  so  it  fell  not 
short  in  the  commodities  of  the  land.  The  country  thereof  was 
enamelled  with  pleasant  rivers,  whose  banks  were  adorned  with 
fair  cities^  We  will  follow  the  channels  of  those  rivers,  which  will 
direct  us  to  the  most  considerable  places  in  Zebulun,  beginning 
With  Uttle  Jordan,  indeed  so  little  that  there  is  no  mention  thereof 
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at  all  in  Scripture,  and  Ktde  in  other  audiors,  Mercator  being  one 
of  the  first  in  my  observation  that  takes  notice  thereof.  It  ariseth 
J  in  the  south  part  of  the  vale  of  Jephtael,  and  running  full  east  is 
augmented  firom  the  south  with  the  tribute  of  another  brook 
fetching  his  course  by  Nazareth,  an  eminent  place,  and  famous  in 
the  New  Testament 

11.  Nazareth  was  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  (Lukeiv.  29),  in 
the  very  centre  of  this  tribe,  so  called  (as  St.  Jerome  will  have  it) 
from  a  flower,  which  it  signifieth  in  Hebrew,  because  Christ,  that 
prime  rose  and  lily  (Cant.  ii.  i).  had  here  His  conception.  For 
though  He  saw  His  first  hght  at  Bethlehem,  He  sucked  His  first 
breath  in  Nazareth,  where  His  mother  lived  till  very  near  the  time 
of  her  delivery.  Also  here  He  afterwards  had  His  poor  and  pain- 
ful education,  woricing  on  His  father's  trade  (as  it  is  probable  from 
the  words  of  the  £vangelist,  *'  Is  not  this  the  carpenter)*'  Marie 
vi.  3) ;  though  who  would  not  have  rather  looked  for  a  sceptre  than 
an  axe  in  His  hand,  who  was  bom  king  of  the  Jewsl 

12.  His  short  and  secret  abode  at  Bethlehem,  long  and  public 
living  at  Nazareth,  gave  the  ground  to  the  then  vulgar  error^that 
He  was  bom  in  this  place.  To  foment  this  popular  mistakeTand 
disguise  the  truth  of  Christ's  nativity  (so  to  leave  the  Jews  at  the 
greater  loss  concerning  their  Messiah)  the  devils  (who  knew  full 
well  that  He  was  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  by  birth)  publicly  called  Him 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  34),  the  reputation  of  that  place  ranning 
so  low  in  common  account  that  no  good  could  thence  be  expected 
(John  i.  46).  This  nickname  of  Nazareth,  first  publicly  fiutened 
(as  some  conceive)  by  Satan  on  our  Saviour,  stuck  by  Him  all 
His  life,  yea  at  His  death  (fixed  by  Pilate  in  His  title  on  the  cross, 
John  xix.  19),  yea  after  His  ascension,  so  that  such  as  believed  on 
Him  and  embraced  His  doctrine  were  opprobriously  termed  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes  (Acts  xxiv.  5). 

13.  Here  also  some  (otherwise  good  and  learned)  men  are 
guilty  of  another  mistake,  in  making  Christ  one  of  the  legal  Naza- 
rites  (whence  groweth  the  length  of  His  hair  in  most  pictures), 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  vow,  were  tied  to  many  ceremonious  ob- 
servances (Num.  vi.  3).  Whereas  our  Saviour  frequently  drank 
wine  (Mat  xi.  19),  familiarly  touched  the  dead,  and  took  them  by 
their  hands  (Luke  viiL  54),  and  probably  therefore  a  razor  touched 
his  head,  both  the  former  being  expressly  forbidden  the  Mosaical 
Nazarites  during  the  dajrs  of  their  separation.  Yet  how  our 
Saviour  b  termed  a  Nazarene  (Mat.  ii.  23),  in  reference,  it  may 
seem,  amongst  others,  to  that  prophecy,  **  And  there  shall  come 
out  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  [ixs  neisir]  shall 
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grow  oat  of  his  Txx>ts"  (Isa.  xi.  i),  we  leave  to  the  learned  com- 
mentators  on  that  text. 

14.  Daring  oar  Saviour's  living  at  Nazareth,  after  He  entered 
into  the  ministry,  He  bestowed  a  sermon  on  this  place  of  His 
education  (Luke  tv.  20X  and  having  found  oat  His  text  (Isa.  Izi.  i), 

(i)  He  closed  His  book :  not  in  any  vain  ostentation  of  His 
memory ;  but  because  either  His  auditors  were  so  well 
versed  in  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  that  they  could 
tell  by  heart  any  quotation  He  should  cite  therein ; 
or  rather,  because  out  of  His  fulness  of  divine  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  Himself  had  no  more  need  of  it, 
and  He  would  thereby  fasten  the  more  their  ears  and 
His  tongue  to  that  one  text  which  was  of  so  main 
concernment  and  importance  unto  them. 

(9)  And  He  gave  it  to  the  minister.  Of  him  He  received, 
to  him  He  restored  it,  and  coming  in,  reader,  by  his 
leave.  He  would  not  undermine  the  incumbent  of  the 
place,  but  honoured  him  in  the  presence  of  his  people. 
Hereby  also,  He  might  aptly  show  that  ministers  are 
to  keep  God's  Word,  not  as  hucksters  in  gross,  but  as 
stewards  to  dispense  it 

(3)  And  sat  down :  possessor-like,  to  show  His  authority, 

and  the  steadiness  of  His  doctrine.    In  England,  the 
pastor  only  stands,  while  the  people  sit ;  yet  we  envy  j 
not  their  ease,  nor  begrudge  our  own  pains;  any 
posture  shall  please  us  which  may  profit  them. 

(4)  And  the  eyes  of  all  were  iiastened  on  Him  (advantaged 

thereunto  by  the  round  and  pillarless  structure  of 
their  synagogue) :   not  sleeping  there,    nor   gazing 
about,  nor  reading,  an  action  (like  Ahithophel's  coun- 
sel, 2  Sam.  xviL  7),  good,  but  not  at  that  time. 
fiat  thus  fixing  their  eyes  to  help  thdr  attention,  and  express  their 
longing  desire  to  know  how  He  would  interpret  that  famous  place 
of  Scripture ;  as  also  for  the  same  that  they  had  heard  of  Him, 
who  without  study  and  ordinary  means  became  so  incomparable  a 
teacher  (John  viL  15).    And  jtt  cariosity  as  much  as  true  devo- 
votion  may  seem  to  cause  this  their  attention  ;  seeing  they  who 
out  of  novelty  were  ready  to  eat  His  words,  soon  after  out  of 
cruelty  were  more  ready  to  devour  the  speaker,  condemning  Him 
for  the  poverty  of  His  parentage,  person,  and  kindred,  and  hating 
Him  for  the  truth  He  delivered,  "  that  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  but  in  his  own  country." 

15.  How  this  comes  to  pass,  let  others  largely  dispute.    We 
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may  in  brief  conclude,  it  is  partly  because  their  a^les  can  be 
remembered,  and  those  swaddling-clothes,  once  used  about  them 
to  strengthen  them  whilst  infants,  are  afterwards  used  against 
them  to  disgrace  them  when  men,  and  all  the  passages  of  their 
childhood  repeated  to  their  disparagement;  partly,  because  all 
the  faults  of  their  family  (which  must  be  many  in  a  numerous 
alliance)  are  charged  on  the  prophet's  account*  Wherefore,  that 
prophet  who  comes  at  the  first  in  full  growth  from  a  far  foreign 
place  (not  improving  himself  amongst  them  from  a  small  spark  to 
a  fire,  to  a  flame,  but,  sun-like,  arising  in  perfect  lustse)  gains  the 
greatest  reputation  amongst  people ;  because,  in  some  respect,  he 
is  like  Melchisedek,  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent  (Heb.  vii.  3),  whilst  the  admiring  vulgar,  transported  with 
his  preaching,  and  ignorant  of  his  extraction  oa  earth,  will 
charitably  presume  his  pedigree  from  heaven,  and  his  breeding,  as 
calling,  to  be  divine. 

16.  The  cruel  Naaarites  brought  Christ  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
with  full  intent  to  cast  Him  down  headlong.  All  in  vain.  For 
Christ's  death  was  to  come  a  clean  contrary  way,  not  by  throwing 
Him  down,  but  by  lifting  Him  up  (John  iii.  14).  "  And  He  passing 
through  the  midst  of  them  went  His  way."  Not  that  (as  the 
Rhemists  interpret  it,  to  make  way  for  their  substantiation)  He 

i     •     penetrated  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  body  through  the  very 

N^  breasts  of  the  people,  but  that  either  He  smote  them  with  blind- 

\^    .      ness,  that  they  did  not  see,  or  else  struck  them  with  fear,  that  they 

dared  not  to  stay  Him,  the  power  of  His  person,  wedge-like, 

cleaving  its  way,  and  forcing  a  lane  for  His  passage  in  the  midst 

of  the  people. 

17.  Expect  not  here  that  I  should  write  anjrthing  of  the  opinions 
of  the  heretical  Namrenes,  taking  their  name  from  this  city  of 
Nazareth,  and  are  commonly  (but  corruptly)  called  Nostranes  at 
this  day.  Much  less  will  I  trouble  myself  and  the  reader  with  the 
several  stages  of  the  chapd  of  the  angelical  salutation,  a  chapel 
which  well  may  pity  the  pains  and  perils  of  such  pilgrims  as 
repair  thereunto,  having  itself  had  an  experimental  knowledge  how 
tedious  travel  is  in  its  own  often  removals :  flitting  first  from  Naza- 
reth to  Flumen,  a  city  in  lUyrium,  thence,  for  the  unworthiness  of 
the  inhabitants,  translated  to  a  wood  in  the  Picene  field,  and  thence 
again  (because  the  wood  was  infested  with  thieves)  carried  by 
angels  into  the  ground  of  two  brethren,  who  falling  out  about 
parting  the  profit  thereof,  was  the  fourth  and  last  time  conveyed 
into  the  highway,  where  ever  since  (not  because  weary,  but  wel-* 

(  come)  it  is  pleased  to  make  its  abode.  But  I  remember  the  precept 
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of  the  Apostle,  "nor  give  heed  to  fables"  (i  Tim.  L  4);  ismd    | 
therefore  proceed  to  more  profitable  matter. 

18.  To  return  to'  Nazareth,  the  nameless  rivulet,  arising  near 
thereunto,  runneth  north,  betwixt  Dothan  on  the  east,  and  Sepboris 
on  the  west     At  the  former,  Joseph  was  conspired  against  by  his 
brethren.    The  cause  of  their  hating  of  him  (besides  his  father's 
loving  him)  was  the  reporting  what  he  saw  in  his  sleep  (dreams 
of  his  future  preferment),  and  what  he  saw  waking  (no  dreams  of 
his  brethren's  present  debauchedness^  Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  who  re- 
solved to  murder  him.     O  how  they  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul 
(Gen.  xlii.    21),  made  visible  in  his    bended  knees,  held  up 
hands,  weeping  eyes,   wailing  words,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
Into  the  pit  he  is  put,  whilst  his  brethren .  fall  a  feasting  (Gen. 
zxzviL   25)  :   oh  with  what  heart  could  they  say  grace,  either 
before  or  after  meat,  whilst  it  was  so  sad  with  Joseph !    Stars, 
they  say,  are  seen  the  clearest  (even  in  day  time)  by  those  that  are 
in  deep  pits.  Surely  divine  providence  appeared  brightest  to  Joseph  '  ^ 
in  that  condition.  Indeed,  Reuben  endeavoured  his  restitution  to  | 
his  father ;  Judah,  his  preservation  from  death ;  but,  neither  being  j 
privy  to  the  other's  design,  unwittingly  countermined  one  another, 
had  not  Grod  wrought  all  for  the  best.    Ishmaelitish  merchants; 
and  Midianites  in  their  company,  pass  by,  bearing  spices,  and 
balm,  and  myrrh,  to  carry  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25). 
To  them  Joseph  is  sold,  of  whom  we  take  our  leave  for  the  pre* 
sent,  not  doubting  in  due  time  and  place  to  meet  him  again. 
Meantime,  may  those  merchants  be  careful  to  cany  him  safe ;  for 
among  all  the  spices  they  were  laden  with,  none  more  fragrant  ( 
and  precious  than  the  perfume  of  this  captive's  innocence.    So  ', 
much  for  Dothan,  only  I  will  add  that  I  have  placed  it  here  out  of  J 

a  peaceable  compliance  with  the  judgments  of  learned  men,  other-  * 
wise  Ishall  not  spare  to  manifest  my  private  opinion  on  just  occasion.  \ 

19.  On  the  west  of  this  rivulet  was  Sephoris,  afterwards  called  j 
Dio-Csesarea ;  not  to  be  omitted  (though  not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture) because  accounted  by  Josephus  the  greatest  city  in  Galilee, 
where  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  for  some  time  had  its  residence. 
Let  the  same  author  inform  you  how  this  city  was  burned  by 
Varus,  how  molested  by  the  seditious,  how  basely  it  deserted 
Josephus,  was  bravely  recovered  by  him,  plundered  by  his 
soldiers,  and  the  spoil  thereof  restored  again,  with  several  pas- 
sages of  high  concernment  in  the  Jewish  histoty.  A  little  more 
northward,  this  brook  falls  into  Jordan  the  less,  which  afterwards 
fMtys  its  tribute  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

20.  Which  sea  runneth  southwi^d  by  Gittah-hepher,  or  Gath- 
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hepher  (Josh.  zix.  13),  as  most  place  it,  the  birth-place  of  Jonah, 
the  prophet  (2  Kings  xiv.  25).  His  name  in  Hebrew  a  dove,  to 
which  he  answered  rather  in  his  speedy  flight  from  God*s  service 
(Jonah  L  3),  than  in  any  want  of  gall,  whereof  he  manifested  too 
much  in  his  anger  without  cause  or  measure  (Jonah  iv.  9).  Jonah 
therefore  being  bom  here  in  the  heart  of  nether  Qaliiee,  no  less 
untrue  than  uncharitable  was  that  assertion  of  the  high  priests 
and  Pharisees ;  *'  Search  and  look,  for  out  of  Galilee  cometh  no 
prophet "  (John  viL  52).  £xcept  their  words  herein  referred  to 
the  future,  not  to  what  was  passed,  and  that  also  only  in  relation 
to  the  Prophet  Paramount,  the  Messiah  of  Israel.  More  south, 
the  sea  ran  by  Magdala,  a  turreted  town  (as  the  name  thereof  im- 
ports) :  and  common  .tradition  is  all  the  argument  we  have,  that 
Mary  sumamed  Magdalen,  that  eminent  penitent,  was  so  called 
from  this  place,  because  living  (others  say  richly  landed)  therein. 
Into  the  coasts  of  Magdala  Christ  came  from  sea  (Mat  xv.  39), 
when  the  Pharisees  tempted  Him  to  show  them  a  sign  £rom 
heaven.  In  the  parallel  place  in  the  gospel  of  St  Mark  the  same 
country  is  called  Dalmanutha  (Mark  viil  10) ;  different  names 
(it  seems)  for  the  same  territory. 

2 1  •  Going  forward  on  the  sea  side,  still  southward,  we  meet  with 
the  influx  of  a  rivulet  thereunto,  fetching  his  fountain  from  the 
^  heart  of  the  country,  near  the  citjr  of  Bethulia,  nigh  unto  which 

V  was  acted  the  achievements  of  Judith  against  Holofemes. 

.  V"  32.  From  Bethulia  the  rivulet  running  full  east,  is  swallowed  up 

A  in  the  GsJilean  Sea,  beholding  the  high  seated  city  of  Jotopata, 

^  some  two  miles  distant  from  the  inlet  thereof.    The  stout  defend- 

ing of  this  place  against  the  Romans,  with  no  l^s  wisdom  than 
vadour,  was  the  masterpiece  of  Flavins  JosephuSy  in  the  bdialf  of 
his  countiymea  And  now  having  made  necessary  mention  of  his 
name,  pardon  a  digression  in  giving  a  free  character  of  his  writings, 
whereof,  next  holy  writ,  we  have  made  most  use  in  this  book. 

23.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  of  aome  inexcusable 
faults :  namely,  of— 

Boasting  immoderately  of  his  own  birth,  valour,  learning,  piety. 

Levity,  inserting  frivolous  fables  of  the  root  boras^  &c.     And 

yet  we  will  not  confine  nature's  power  to  our  belief^ 

.  yc""  I  concluding  that  impossible  which  we  conceive  improb- 

W^  \  able. 

I .  t  (V,  Flattery  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  (a 

catching  disease  wherewith  the  soundest  authors  in 
that  age  were  infected)f  and  that  so  gross  that  it  seems 
not  liaoed  with  a  pencil  but  daubed  with  a  trowel 
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Bat  all  these  may  be  winked  at  with  a  charitable  eye  were  he 
not  also  guilty  of  falsity,  appearing  first  in  his  faults  of  omission, 
not  mentioning  the  Jewish  idolatry  in  making  the  calf,  nor  the  dis- 
obedience of  Moses,  their  ministerial  legislator,  in  smiting  the 
rock,  which  Moses  himself,  writing  of  himself,  Uiought  fitting  to 
rdate.  Secondly,  of  commission,  stuffing  his  history  with  impro- 
bable tales  of  Moses  loving  the  Lady  Tarbith,  &c,  and  some 
mistakes  contradictory  to  holy  writ  When  we  meet  with  any 
such  in  him  relating  to  this  present  work,  we  have  made  bold  7 
(the  sun  is  not  to  be  set  by  dials,  but  dials  by  the  sun)  to  alter  J 
and  rectify  his  extravagancies  according  to  Scripture.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  faults,  the  main  btdk  of  his  book  deserves 
commendation,  if  not  admiration,  no  doubt  at  the  first  compiled; 
and  since  preserved,  by  the  special  providence  of  God  to  reflect 
much  light  and  lustre  upon  the  Scriptures.  His  last  book,  ''  I>e 
Bdio  Judauo"  is  the  best  comment  on  that  part  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  St  Matthew  which  concerns  the  destruction  of 
the  dty  and  temple.  As  for  the  censure  of  Baronius,  it  is  too 
harsh  and  uncharitable,  charging  him  with  absurda  d  portmtosa 
mendacia^  seeing  that  it  cannot  appear  that  Josephus  willingly 
and  wittingly  made  those  mistakes.  Wherefore  such  chance- 
medley  amounts  not  to  manslaughter,  much  less  to  wilful  murder ; 
not  to  say  that  the  charitable  reader  ought  to  be  a  dty  of  refuge 
to  such  authors,  who,  rather  unhappy,  than  unfaithful,  (all  into 
involuntary  errors.  In  a  word,  historiaas,  who  have  no  fault,  are 
only  fit  to  write  the  actions  of  those  princes  and  people  who  7 
have  no  miscarriages ;  and  only  an  angel's  pen,  taken  from  his 
own  wing^  is  proper  to  describe  the  story  of  the  Church  triumph- 
ant 

24.  We  still  follow  the  seashore  southward,  and  light  on  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  standing  in  a  ship  taught  the  people  on  the 
land  in  His  sermon  full  of  paraUes  ^Mat  xiii.  s).  A  sermon  not 
unHke  the  pillar  of  doud  and  fire  which  gave  light  to  the  Israelites 
at  the  Red  Sea,  but  was  a  doud  of  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  (£xod. 
ziv.  19,  20),  because  His  preaching,  then  obscure  and  parabolical 
to  the  common  people,  was  privately  expounded  and  made  plain 
unto  His  disdpks. 

25*  At  last  we  are  come  to  the  city  of  Tiberias,  so  nan^ed  by 
Herod  the  tetiarch  in  honour  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  emperor,  a 
populous  dty,  and  which  gave  the  name  to  the  neighbouring  sea, 
thence  termed~th!r^lea  of  Tiberias  (John  xxi.  i).  Near  to  this 
place  Christ  fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes 
(John  vL  32,  2^).  AAcarwards  He  went  over  the  sea,  but  how  and 
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which  way  grudge  cot  reader  to  peruse  this  following  account  given 
us  by  a  learned  man,  an  eye-witness  of  the  place. 

26.  ''It  is  said  (John  vi,  i)  that  Jesus  went  over  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  in  another  place  that  He  went  beyond  the  lake ;  and 
it  is  said  that  He  went  into  a  solitary  place  near  unto  a  city 
called  Bethsaida  (Luke  iz.  10),  which  place  of  John  I  learned  to 
understand  better  by  seeing  it  than  ever  I  did  before  by  reading 
it.  For  seeing  that  Tiberias  and  Bethsaida  wete  both  cities  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sea,  and  Christ  went  from  Tiberias  to  or. near 
unto  Bethsaida,  I  gather  thereby  that  our  Saviour  Christ  went,  not 
over  the  length  or  breadth  of  that  sea,  but  over  some  arm,  bosom, 
or  reach  thereof,  viz.,  so  far  as  Tiberias  was  distant  from  Bethsaida, 
which  is  also  confirmed  in  that  it  is  said  elsewhere  a  great  multi- 
tude followed  Him  on  foot  thither,  which  they  could  not  have  done 
if  He  had  gone  quite  over  the  sea  to  the  other  side  among  the 
Geiigesenes  (Mat.  vi.  33)."  So  far  our  author,  with  whose  judgment 
I  am  moved  to  concur. 

27.  More  southward,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  leaveth  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  and  entereth  into  Issachar.  Come  we,  therefore,  now  to 
describe  the  remaining  places  of  note  in  this  tribe,  most  of  them 

^        being  seated  on  or  near  the  river  Kishon,  whose  course  we  will 
^^      observe.     It  is  called  by  Deborah  the  ancient  river,  the  river 
i        Kishon  ( Judg.  v.  21).     And  why  ancient )  are  not  all  rivers  of 
equal  antiquity,  and  the  same  seniority,  seeing  (Gen.  i.,  the  regis- 
'  \        ter  book  of  the  age  of  all  creatures)  they  were  made  in  the  third 
\^       day,  when  this  lower  globe  was  distinguished  into  earth  and  water? 
'         (Gen.  i:  9) :  no  surely,  though  this  be  true  of  original  and  primi- 
\>   tive  rivers,  many  since  have  been  of  a  second  edition,  occasioned 
by  Noah's  flood,  earthquakes,  eruptions  of  waters  after  long  rain  ; 
not  to  speak  of  many  others  derived  by  art  and  industry.    Thus 
we  discourse  with  ourselves,  whilst  Tremellius  takes  away  the  sub- 
\ '     vject  of  the  question,  rendering  b^np  hn^  nSJih&l  q}Uiumim^  or  the 
r^    \.  ancient  river,  torrens  occursuuMy  or  the  river  of  meetings.    Not 
'7   that  many  tributary  rivulets  met  therein  (a  probable  sense  on  the 
^    *'    first  sound),  but  (as  he  expounds  himself)  because  the  army  of 
"     Israel  against  Sisera  appeared  in  their  general  rendezvous. 
*^  28.  However,  Kishon  was  a  fair  river,  and  siureiy  the  same 

which  is  termed  by  Ptolemy  Choris»us.  Entering  with  a  full 
and  large  stream  (next  to  Jordan  in  breadth,  depth,  and  swiftness) 
into  the  land  of  Zebulun,  it  divideth  itself  according  to  the  obser- 
vation of  our  author  (if  not  hypercritical  herein)  into  two  channels; 
the  one,  and  that  the  lesser,  running  east  (is  commonly  called 
Kadumim)  and  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  th^  other  rushing 
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north-westward,  and  emptieth  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  Nigh 
the  banks  of  the  former  stands  the  famous  mountain  of  Tabor, 
generally  conceived  to  have  been  the  place  of  Christ's  transfigura- 
tion, where  Moses  and  Elias  were  seen  talking  with  Him  (Mat. 
xviL  X  ;  Mark  iz.  2  ;  Luke  ix.  30).  Origen  (according  to  his 
allegorising  of  the  text)  saith  that  thereby  was  signified  the  har- 
mony betwixt  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel,  all  agreeing 
together.  But  here  I  cannot  but  smile  at  what  Breidenbachius 
reports  (who  travelled  up  this  mountain),  /M  etiam  hodie  ostettr 
duntur  ruime  trium  tabemaculorum  secundum  desiderium  Petri 
cansiructoruniy  '*  There  (saith  he),  even  at  this  day  are  showed  the 
ruins  of  those  three  tabernacles  built  according  to  Peter's  desire." 
In  very  good  time,  no  doubt.  I  confess  one  Scripture  saitb, 
'*  Ask  and  ye  shall  have"  (Mat.  vii.  7),  but  another  text  answereth 
it,  ^*  Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss"  (James  iv.  3); 
and  improbable  it  is  that  God  would  grant  the  desire  (or  rather 
distemper)  of  Peter ;  and  that  his  wish  should  come  to  him  who 
was  not  come  to  himself,  by  reason  of  his  great  fear,  amazement, 
and  ecstasy  of  joy.  Besides,  tabernacles,  or  tents,  being  light, 
slight,  occasional  structures,  make  small  visible  impressions  in 
the  earth  when  set  up,  and  leave  no  durable  footsteps  to  be  seen 
so  many  hundred  years  after.  So  that  herein  Breidenbach 
seemeth  to  speak  (as  St.  Peter  did  in  the  same  place),  not  , 
knowing  what  he  said  (Luke  ix.  33).  More  likely  it  is  that  there  i 
may  at  this  day  remain  some  ruins  of  oratories  erected  many  ' 
years  since,  seeing  there  was  there  a  monastery  inhabited  by  [ 
friars,  until,  they,  being  molested  by  the  Arabians  (to  use  my  ,  ^ 
author's  expression),  ''took  their  holiness  .away  with  them,  and  .  w 
IdtjAe^ipna^^^^n  behind  them.** 

29*  The  greatest  stream  of  Kishon  runneth  northward  through 
the  midst  of  this  tribe,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Nain,  where  Chnst 
meeting  the  widow's  only  child,  carried  forth  to  be  buried,  miracu- 
lously restored  him  to  life  (Luke  vii.  11).  Hereabouts  also  was 
the  city  Aijalon,  where  Elon,  judge  of  Israel,  was  buried  ( Judg. 
xiL  \2\  of  whom  nothing  else  is  recorded,  save  his  name,  time  of 
his  rule,  ten  years,  and  place  of  his  interment.  Slight  him  not  be- 
cause so  little  is  reported  of  him,  it  tending  much  to  the  praise  of 
his  policy  in  preventing  foreign  invasions,  and  domestic  commo- 
tions, so  that  thft  ifl»^^nj/^yf|}^£AarA  J  as  far  better  than  victory, 
as  health  isJx>  be  preferred  hefore  a  recovery  from  sickness.  Yea, 
times  of  much  doing,  are  times  of  much  suffering,  and  many 
martial  achievements  are  rather  for  the  prince's  honour  than  the  ' 
people's  ease. 

10 
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-  1/50.  From  Nain,  the  liver  Kishon  glides  by  the  northern  skirts 
t^  of  Mount  Carmel,  beholding  the  place  where  Elijah  did  execution 
on  Baal's  priests  on  this  occasion.  All  Israel  met  on  Mount 
Carmel,  concluding  him  the  true  God  who  answered  by  fire  unto 
their  sacrifices.  Baal's  priests  being  vainly  clamorous  in  invoking 
their  idol,  whose  petitions  find  no  answer  from  heaven,  except  the 
echo  in  the  air  descanting  in  derision  on  their  importunate  bawl- 
ings:  discontented  hereat,  they  cut  themselves  with  knives  and 
lances  (i  Kings  xviiL  28),  the  ready  way  to  make  blood,  but  not 
fire,  to  come.  Then  enters  Elijah  on  his  work,  and  to  prevent  all 
suspicion  of  fraud,  he  three  times  caused  four  barrels  of  water  to 
be  poured  on  the  altar.  If  any  here  demand  how  they  came  by 
such  plenty  of  water,  a  precious  commodity  after  three  years'  and 
six  months'  drought,  when  springs,  wells,  and  brooks  were  dried 
up  (i  ELings  zvii.  7),  it  is  answered,  it  was  fetched  from  the  sea 
hard  by,  whose  brackish  water,  though  useless  to  quench  the 
thirsts  of  men  and  beasts,  was  proper  enough  therewithal  to  try 
the  present  experiment  Hereupon,  at  Elijah's  prayer,  fire  from 
heaven  licked  up  the  water,  and  consumed  the  sacrifice.  The 
Prophet,  taking  advantage  of  this  juncture  of  time,  whilst  the 
people  of  Israel  were  possessed  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  power 
and  person.  King  Ahab  stood  admiring  at  the  miracle,  Baal's 
priests  stood  dbpirited  with  guiltiness  and  wonder,  and  Jezebel, 
their  active  patroness,  absent  at  great  distance,  being  a  single 
man,  slew  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  without  any  resistance. 
Formerly,  their  flattering  hands,  rather  acting  than  doing,  did 
theatrically  in  superstitious  formalities  let  out  some  drops  of  wild 
blood  in  the  surface  of  their  flesh,  whereas  now  Elijah  in  true 
earnest,  with  an  impartial  arm,  gave  vent  to  their  heart  blood  by 
the  brook  Kishon,  which  presently  carrieth  both  their  gore  and  its 
own  water  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

31.  However,  though  Satan  then  was  silent,  (when  in  credit 
most  concerned  to  speak  in  answer  to  Baal's  priests)  it  seems  he 
found  his  tongue  afterwards,  and  here  pretended  to  inform  people 

>/  of  their  fortune.  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Vespasian  in  Judea  took 
counsel  from  the  oracle  of  the  god  Carmelus,  which  foretold  his 
good  success  in  whatsoever  he  should  undertake ;  which  god  we 
conceive  was  some  spirit  of  delusion  (though  then  speaking  truly) 
having  his  residence  in  or  nigh  this  mountain  of  Carmel. 

32.  As  for  Carmel  in  general,  it  was  so  delicious  a  place  that 
more  pleasure  was  hardly  to  be  fancied  than  here  to  be  found.  It 
consisted  of  high  hills  (where  the  wicked  thought  in  vain  by  hiding 
themselves  in  the  height  thereof  (Amos  ix.  3)  to  be  secured  from 
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divine  justice)  a  fruitful  vale,  pleasant  river  of  Kishon,  and  a  goodly 
forest,  so  that  the  feet  of  Sennacherib  did  itch  to  enter  it  (2  Kings 
zix.  32),  as  his  fingers  did  long  to  fell  the  fair  cedars  in  Lebanon. 
From  this  Carmel^  the  platform  of  pleasure,  other  delightful  places 
are«o  named  (as  copies  and  transcripts  of  this  the  original) ;  yea, 
the  name  is  sometimes  rendered  ^pellatively  for  any  fruitful  field. 

33.  From  the  top  hereof  we  may  easily  discover  two  neighbour- 
ing towns,  Cain  and  Caiaphas,  the  one  named  from  the  murderer  of 
Abel  (Gen.  iv.  8) ;  the  other  from  the  active  contriver  of  his 
death  (John  xL  49),  "  whose  blood  speaketh  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel"  (Heb.  xiL  2).  But  neither  appearing  in  Scmpture, 
it  is  enough  to  name  them.  More  northerly  we  behold  the  valley  of 
Jiphthahel,  or  river  thereof,  the  same  word  (hn^  nSAASI)  in  Hebrew 
expressing  both,  33  indeed  it  is  hard  to  find  a  vale,  especially 
in  winter,  without  a  rivulet  therein.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
Bourne  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  west,  signifieth  both  the  river  and  the 
dale  down  which  it  runneth.  In  the  vale,  nigh  the  river  of  }iph- 
thahel,  stood  the  city  Zebulun,  so  beautifully  built,  saith  Josephus 
(let  him  forfeit  his  fingers  when  he  measures  any  thing  to  loss 
which  concerns  his  own  country),  that  Cestius,  the  Roman  gover- 
nor who  burnt  it,  admired  the  houses  therein  as  co-rivals  with 
those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berrytus  in  magnificence.  More  south- 
ward is  Cana,  called  commonly  the  less,  though  greatened  with 
Christ's  first  miracle  wrought  there  at  a  marriage,  turning  water 
into  wine  (John  ii.  i).  How  many  matches  have  been  made 
to  which  Christ  was  never  an  invited  guest ;  yea,  the  riot  and 
revels  thereat  would  fright  His  gracious  presence  from  the  place. 
Hence  the  rivulet  runneth  to  Jokneam  (Josh.  xix.  1 1),  sumamed  of 
Carroel  from  the  vicinity  thereof  (Josh.  xii.  22);  the  king  whereof 
was  destroyed  by  Joshua,  and  the  city  afterwards  bestowed  upon 
the  Levites  (Josh.  xxL  34). 

^4.  Having  mentioned  the  Levite  cities,  an  importunate  diffi- 
culty (whilst  I  hoped  silently  to  slip  by  it)  plucketh  me  back  in 
my  passage :  it  resulteth  from  the  ensuing  parallel. 

Joshua  xxi.  34,  55.  i  Chron.  vi.  77. 

And  unto  the  £eunilies  of  the  children  Unto  the  rest  of  the  children  of 

of  Merari,  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  out  Merari,  was  given  out  of  the  tribe  of 

of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jokneam  with  2^bulun,  Rimmon  with  her  suburbs, 

her  suburbs,  and  Kartah  with  her  sub-  Tabor  with  her  suburbs, 
nrbt,  Dimnah  with  her  snburiM,  Na- 
hafad  with  her  suburbs :  four  cities 

The  difficulty  is  double :  first,  four  cities  are  mentioned  in  Joshua, 
and  but  two  in  Chronicles.  Secondly,  those  two  fall  out  by  their 
different  names  nothing  like  the  four  formerly  assigned  them. 


^ 
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35.  In  solution  hereof  some  will  say  that  the  Levites  might  have 
six  cities  in  Zebulun.  But  why  should  this  tribe  being  not  the 
biggest  be  most  bountiful  unto  them  f  Was  it  because  Zebulun's 
lot,  advantaged  by  the  sea  situation  thereof,  was  larger  in  worth 
than  in  view,  and  so  the  merchant  adventurers  of  this  tribe  making 
gainful  voyages  and  profitable  returns,  were  obliged  in  conscience 
to  be  more  liberal  to  the  maintenance  of  God's  ministers  f  Or  are 
two  of  the  Levites'  cities  left  out  in  Chronicles  (omission  in  such 
cases  for  reasons  to  us  unknown  is  no  contradiction)  and  the  other 
two  the  same  (though  unlike  in  sound)  with  the  two  last  mentioned 

r .  in  Joshua.  Indeed  I  deny  not  but  the  towns  at  the  same  time 
may  have  two  names  nothing  alike  (Medena,  alidis  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  may  be  an  instance  thereof),  but  for  all  I  can 
A  .  find  still  I  languish  in  expectation  of  a  better  solution.  Yet  let 
i  t  not  his  good  will  be  slighted  who,  though  unable  to  cure  the' 
wound  (whilst  commentators  on  the  place  suffer  it  to  lie  festering 
in  silence),  desires  to  wash  it  and  keep  it  clean  till  a  more  skilful 
hand  apply  an  effectual  plaster  thereunto. 

36.  In  Solomon's  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  purveyor* 
ships,  Zebulun  had  no  distinct  officer  over  him,  but  belonged  to 
the  territory  of  Baana,  the  son  of  Ahilud ;  who,  besides  many 
places  he  had  in  Manasseh,  extended  his  jurisdiction  even  beyond 
Jokneam  (i  Kings  iv.  12).  The  arms  of  Zebulun,  confirmed  unto 
him  by  custom,  and  rabbinical  tradition,  were  argent,  a  ship  with 
mast  and  tackling  sable.  An  honourable  bearing,  the  same  with 
the  coat  armour  of  Albertus,  free  baron  of  Alasco  in  Poland,  save 
that  his  ship  is  without  sails  (with  this  motto,  Deus  dabit  vda^  God 
will  send  sails),  and  Zebulun's  accomplished  with  all  the  ac- 
coutrements thereof. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

The  Tribe  of  Issachar, 

I.  IssACHAR,  the  fifth  son  which  Jacob  begat  on  Leah  his  wife 
(Gen.  XXX.  17),  had  his  posterity  so  increased  in  £gypt,  that  from 
thence  came  forth  of  this  tribe  fif^-four  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred (Num.  i.  29).  All  which  falhng  in  the  wilderness,  for  their 
frequent  tempting  of  God,  their  sons  grew  (Judah  and  Dan  ex- 
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cepted)  more  numerous  than  any  other  tribe,  insomuch  that  sixty- 
four  thousand  and  three  hundred  (Num.  xxvi.  25),  of  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  appeared  at  their  second  solemn  muster  in  the 
plains  of  Moab.  Tolah  the  judge  was  of  this  tribe ;  Baasha  and 
Elah  kings  of  Israel  (i  Kings  xv.  27),  fair  Abishag  the  Shunamite,  I  <7 
wife  (or  rather  bed-fellow>  to  aged  David  (i  Kings  i.  4) ;  with  [  V 
another  lady  (11  m  beauty,  not  In  goodness  her  inferior)  of  Uie  same 
city,  who  so  kindly  entertained  the  Prophet  Elisha. 

2.  Issachar  had  the  sea  on  the  west  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19),  Jordan^ 
on  the  east  (Josh.xiz.  22)  ;  Zebulun  on  the  north,  Manasseh  on 
the  south.  A  fair  fruitful  country ;  for,  as  all  Canaan  is  called  the 
pleasant  land  (Psalm  cvi.  24)  :  so  it  is  particularly  observed  of  Is- 
sachar's  portion,  he  saw  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his 
shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute  ((jen.  xlix.  15). 
This  tribe  better  acquitted  itself  in  the  subsidy  than  in  the  muster- 1  \  ^ 
book,  they  were  the  best  yeomanry  of  Israel,  towards  the  advanc- 1 

ing  of  rates  and  taxes.    They  loved  rest,  and  a  sedentary  life. 
Blame  them  not,  if  sensible  of  the  goodness  of  their  soil,  they 
were  loathe  to  leave  home,  because  certain  to  remove  to  their  loss, 
and  are  compared  to  an  ass  couching  between  two  burdens  (Gen.  |C 
xlix.  14).  \ 

3.  Yet  were  not  the  men  of  Issachar  of  such  servile  natures, 
but  that  they  could  be  valiant,  when  just  occasion  was  offered 
them.    They  were  as  willing  and  resolute  as  any  other,  in  helping 
Barak  in  the  battle  against  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  15).    Yet  even  then 
we  may  observe  they  marched  not  far  from  their  own  habitations, 
the  field  being  fought  in  the  bowels  of  their  country.    And  wellr 
might  this  ass  find  both  heels  and  teeth  to  kick  and  bite  such  as  (  ^ 
offer  to  take  his  hay  from  his  rack  and  provender  away  from  his  \ 
manger. 

4.  Nor  let  the  resembling  of  Issachar  to  an  ass  depress  this  tribe 
too  low  in  our  estimation.  The  strength  of  his  back,  not  stupidity 
of  Us  head,  gave  the  occasion  thereunto,  seeing  in  one  point  of 
excellent  skiU,  this  tribe  surpassed  all  others,  bdng  men  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do 
(i  Chron.  xii.  32).  Now,  seeing  time  Janus-like  hath  two  faces, 
one  looking  backward  [ChronologyJ,  the  other  forward  [Prognosti- 
cation], the  question  will  be,  in  which  of  these  lay  the  learning  of 
die  Issacharites  %  A  learned  man  conceives  them  only  like  hus- 
bandmen, weather-wise  by  their  own  rural  observations.  Sure 
more  is  imported  in  that  expression,  and  not  only  almanack,  but 
chnmide^kill  contained  therein;  so  that  from  deductions  from 
former,  diey  conld  make  directions  for  the  future  times.     Oh  for 
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a  little  of  Issacfaar*s  art  in  our  age,  to  make  us  understand  these 
intricate  and  perplexed  times^  and  to  teach  us  to  know  what  we 
v^jQygl^t  to  do,  to  be  safe  with  a  good  conscience.  So  much  of  the 
persons  in  this  tribe ;  come  we  now  to  survey  the  eminent  places 
contained  therein. 

5.  In  the  south  confines  thereof  stood  the  regal  city  of  Jezreel 
(Josh.  xix.  18).  For  though  the  valley  of  Jezreel  belonged  to  Man- 
asseh  (Josh.  xvii.  10),  the  city  itself  must  pertain  to  Issachar,  other- 
wise the  sixteen  cities  assigned  him  (Josh,  xir.)  will  fall  short  of  that 
number.  In  Jezreel  Ahab  had  a  pnncely  palace  (haply  the  join- 
ture-house of  Jezebel),  besides  a  garden-house  adjoinmg  (2  Kings 
ix.  27) ;  and  here  in  the  city  lived  Naboth,  as  hard  by  lay  his 
vineyard,  which  Ahab  could  not  obtain  from  him,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange  (i  Kings  xxi»  3). 

6.  Some  will  find  more  equity  in  Ahab's  offers,  than  discretion 
in  Naboth's  refusal.  But  blame  him  not,  if  loath  to  offend  his 
God,  to  accommodate  his  king ;  being,  no  doubt,  in  his  con- 
science persuaded  that  his  earthly  possession  was  the  earnest  of 
his  heavenly  inheritance,  and  that  his  parting  with  the  former 
voided  his  title  to  the  latter.  Besides,  his  vineyard  (six  hundred 
ye2lrs  since  the  partition  of  the  land  by  lot)  had  pertained  to  his 
ancestors  (probably)  more  ages  than  Ahab*s  new  erected  palace 
had  belonged  years  to  his  family. 

7.  On  t^e  denial,  Ahab  fiBills  sullen-sick.  No  meat  will  down 
with  him  for  lack  of  a  salad,  because  wanting  Naboth's  vineyard 
for  a  garden  of  herbs,  till  Jezebel  undertook  the  business.    A 

^^       letter  is  made  up  of  her  brains,  her  husband's  hand  and  seal,  to 
N  V  the  elders  of  Jezreel,  enjoining  them  to  set  up  two  men  of  Belial 
J      f  to  accuse  Naboth  of  blasphemy  against  God  and  the  king  (i  Kings 
J  xxi.  10).    She  took  it  for  granted,  plenty  of  such  persons  were  to 
V    be  found  in  so  populous  and  vicious  a  place.    Oh,  the  ancient 
AA  ^  reorder  of  knights  of  the  post,  for  money  to  depose  any  falsehood. 
x  ' )    Hereupon  Naboth  is  stoned  to  death,  and  his  sons  also  (2  Kings 
K^   ix«  26),  flatly  contrary  to  God's  command,  which  in  this  case  had 
\    provided,  ''The  children  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  their  fathers, 
but  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin"  (Deut.  xxiv. 
t6).    But  this  was  done  to  clear  all  claims,  and  prevent  all  pre- 
tenders of  titles  unto  the  inheritance. 

8.  Thus  Naboth's  vineyard  was  for  Ahab's  use  turned  into  a 
garden  of  herbs.  Surely  the  bitter  wormwood  of  divine  revenge 
grew  plentifully  therein.  For  in  the  same  place,  his  son,  Joram, 
and  grandchild,  Ahaaah,  had  a  martial  interview  with  Jefau,  and 
were  both  worsted  by  him.    Here  Jehu,  with  a  shot  out  of  a  bow 
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(archerf  fatal  both  to  Ahab  and  his  son,  i  Kings  xxii.  34), 
wounded  Jehoram  to  the  heart  (2  Kings  iz.  24),  and  by  special 
order  to  Bidkar,  a  captain,  commanded  that  bis  corpse  should  be 
cast  into  the  field  of  Naboth,  the  Jezreelite.  Oh,  the  exact  topo- 
graphy observed  in  divine  justice  !  so  accurate  is  God,  not  only 
in  the  time,  but  place,  of  his  punishment 

9.  Greater  is  the  difficulty  about  the  death  of  King  Ahaziah, 
slain  about  the  same  time.  For,  whereas,  it  is  appointed  for  all 
men  once  (Heb.  ix.  27),  he  seemed  twice  to  die,  and  that,  in 
far  distant  places. 


2  Kings  ix.  27. 
But  when  Ahamh  the  kingof  Judah 
saw  this,  he  fled  by  the  way  of  the 
garden-house,  and  Jehu  followed  after 
him,  and  said,  "  Smite  him  also  in  the 
chariot  [and  they  did  so]  at  the  going 
up  to  Gur,  which  is  by  Ibleam  :"  and 
he  fled  to  Megiddo^  and  died  there. 


2  Chron.  xxii.  9. 
And  Jehu  sought  Ahaztah,  and  they 
caught  him  (for  he  was  hid  in  Samaria) 
and  brought  him  to  Jehu,  and  when 
they  had  slain  him,  th^  buried  hum  : 
because,  said  they,  "  lie  is  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord 
with  aU  his  heart" 


But  all  is  reconciled,  if  we  take  Samaria,  not  for  the  city  so  named, 
but  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  which  notion  Ahab  is  styled 
king  of  Samaria  (i  Kings  xxh  i),  that  is,  the  ten  tribes,  whereof 
Samaria  was  the  metropolis.  In  this  acceptation,  Megiddo  and  all 
the  passage  thereunto  was  in  Samaria,  where  Ahaziah  hoped  in 
vain,  by  his  flight,  to  hide  and  conceal  himself. 

I  a  All  thus  agreed  concerning  the  death,  I  hope  no  difference 
will  arise  about  the  burial  of  Ahaziah,  though  in  one  text  his  own 
servants  (2  Kings  ix.  28),  in  another  Jehu's  men  are  said  to  bury 
him  (2  Chron.  xxii.  9).  The  one  might  do  it  by  the  leave  and 
licence  of  the  other,  and  Jehu's  soldiers  did  deliver  Ahaziah's  dead 
corpse  to  his  own  servants  to  inter  it  in  Jerusalem. 

II.  Jezebd  survived  not  long  after.  As  Jehu  was  entering 
Jezreel,  she  (newly  painted)  entertains  him  with  a  taunt  out  of  the 
window  to  tiy  whether  her  tongue  or  his  sword  were  the  sharper. 
We  meet  but  with  three  principal  speeches  ot  her  in  Scripture  :  the 
first  an  idolatrous  oath  and  curse,  *'  The  gods  do  so  to  me  and  more 
also"  (1  Kings  xix.  2^ ;  the  next  a  mortal  threat  and  lewd  lie,  "  if 
I  make  not  Elijah's  like  one  of  their  lives  by  to-morrow  this  time" 
(i  Kings  xix.  2) ;  the  last  an  impudent  and  unseasonable  jeer, 
"Had  Zimri  peace  that  slew  his  master f"  (2  Kings  ix«  31). 
Presently  she  is  thrown  down  headlong,  and  the  dogs  eat  her  up 
to  the  reversion  of  her  skull,  palms  of  bauds,  and  feet  (2  Kings  ix. 
35).  What,  had  the  poison  of  her  painting  so  deeply  pierced  into 
these  the  naked  parts  of  her  body  that  the  dogs  were  airaid  to  feed 
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on  them  f  However  it  came  to  pass,  Jezebel's  skull  may  be  worn 
as  a  death's-head  in  the  memories  of  all  wicked  persons  abusing 
their  power,  to  mind  them  of  their  certain  ruin,  without  serious 
repentance.  The  heads  also  of  Ahab's  children  killed  in  Samaria 
were  laid  in  two  heaps  at  the  entrance  of  the  gates  of  Jezreel 
(2  Kings  X.  8). 

12.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  seeing  Jehu  was  warranted  by 
commission  from  heaven,  in  the  execution  of  Ahab's  family  and 
friends,  that  God  should  afterwards  threaten  by  His  Prophet,  "  I 
will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu"  (Hosea 
i.  4).  But  it  seems  though  herein  Jehu's  chariot  went  in  the  path 
of  God's  command,  yet  he  did  drive  it  on  furiously,  the  pace  of 
his  own  cruelty,  vain-glory,  and  ambition.  Thus,  that  officer  is  a 
murderer,  though  acting  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  if  withal  he 
pleaseth  his  private  malice  in  executing  persons  condemned  to 
die.  The  matter  of  Jehu's  act  was  rewarded,  the  manner  revenged 
by  God. 

13.  The  river  Kishon  runneth  through  the  midst  ot  this  tribe, 
which,  entering  in  at  Naboth's  vineyard,  taketh  his  course  north- 
ward with  a  winding  channel,  not  far  from  Shamir  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  wherein  Tola  the  judge,  or  rather  the  justice  of  peace  in 
Israel  (nothing  of  war  being  achieved  in  his  government),  both 
dwelt  and  was  buried  (Judg.  z.  i,  2).  Hence  on  his  western  bank, 
Kishon  beholds  the  place  where  Barak  fought  that  famous  battle 
against  Sisera.  It  is  recorded,  to  the  commendation  of  such 
Israelites  as  assisted  him,  that  they  took  no  gain  of  money 
(Judg.  v.  19).  Indeed,  they  of  Zebulun  were  by  their  calling 
such  as  handled  the  pen  (Judg.  v.  14),  though  now  turned 
sword-men  in  case  of  necessity.     And  when  men  of  peaceable 

;  professions  are,  on  a  pinch  of  extremity,  for  a  short  time  forced  to 
;  fight,  they  ought  not,  like  soldiers  of  fortune,  to  make  a  trade  to 
enrich  themselves  thereby,  seeing  defence  of  religion,  life,  and 
liberty  are  the  only  wages  they  seek  for  in  their  service. 

14.  In  this  most  eminent  battle  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera.  What,  are  the  numerous  people  of  Israel  meant 
thereby,  whom  God  promised  to  multiply  as  the  stars  in  heaven 
(Gen.  XV.  5 ;  xxii.  17),  or  are  only  the  principal  officers  in  their 
army  intended  therein  i  Sure  it  is  safest  to  embrace  the  literal 
sense,  that  those  celestial  lights  frowning  with  their  malignant 
aspects  caused  frights  and  fears  in  the  hearts  of  the  Canaanites. 
Such  as  utterly  deny  all  influences  of  stars  on  men's  minds  show 
therein  that  the  moon  hath  made  too  much  impression  on  their 
crazy  judgments  and  lunatic  opinions. 
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15.  But  the  river  of  Kishon  was  not  only  a  spectator  of  this ; 
fight,  but  also  an  actor  of  a  principal  part  therein.    For  when  the  \ 
Canaanites  routed  in  the  battle  essayed  to  wade  this  river  so  to  \ 
recover  their  country  on  the  other  side,  the  stream  thereof,  probably 
lately  made  more  deep  and  rapid  with  extraordinary  rain  (the 
largess  of  some  watery  planet  which  fought  for  Israel),  swept  them 
away  (Judg.  v.  ai).     So  that  what  fragments  of  these  Canaanites 
were  left  by  the  Israelites'  swords,  glutted  with  slaughter,  Kishon 
was  the  voider  to  take  them  clean  away. 

16.  Hence  Kishon  runneth  on  by  Kishon  (the  vicinity  of  the 
name  is  argument  enough  to  place  it  on  the  banks  of  this  river), 
elsewhere  called  Kedesh  (i  Chron.  vL),  being  one  of  the  four  cities 
in  this  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Levites  and  Gershonites  (Josh  xzi. 
28).  More  east  whereof  lay  another  of  the  same  nature,  Engannim, 
called  Jenine  at  this  day,  being  now  a  very  pleasant  place,  having 
tine  gardens,  orchards,  and  waters  about  it,  as  it  hath  its  Hebrew 
name  from  a  fountain.  And  that  we  may  know  that  the  country 
hereabouts  still  retaineth  more  than  the  ruins  of  its  former  fertility, 
a  judicious  modem  traveller  tells  us  that,  in  his  whole  journey  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  he  saw  not  more  fruitful  ground,  and  so 
much  together,  than  he  did  in  two  and  twenty  miles'  riding,  be- 
twixt Mount  Tabor  and  Engannim. 

17.  Hence  Kishon  continuing  his  course  northward,  leaveth  the 
dty  Shunem  at  some  distance  from  his  western  bank  (Josh.  xix. 

f  8),  the  birth-place  of  Abishag,  wife-nurse  to  king  David,  to  pro^ 
core  heat  to  his  decayed  age  (i  Kings  i.  3).     Time  was,  when  he{ 
boasted,  *^  that  his  youth  was  renewed  as  the  eagles"  (Psa.  ciii.  5X1 
but  eagles  (notwithstanding  the  often  casting  of  their  bills,  and: 
years  therewith)  are  at  last  seized  on  with  age,  and  death,  as  it'    > 
£Bured  then  with  decrepit  David.     Adonijah,  David's  son,  afler-lV. 
wards  lost  his  life,  for  petitioning  to  have  this  Abishag  for  his\ 
wife(i  Kings  il  33).    What  was  his  fault t  Incest,  or  treason? 
Surely,  neither  effected,  no,  nor  attempted  in  any  clandestine  way, 
without  leave  from  the  king.     Let  it  suffice,  Solomon  saw  more 
than  we  in  this  matter ;  his  eyes  also  not  wanting  the  magnifying 
glass  of  state-jealousy  to  improve  his  discoveries  herein.     But, 
diis  accident  was  only  the  hilt  or  handle  for  Solomon  to  take  hold 
on;  Adonijah's  former  fault  was  the  edge  to  cut  off  his  life. 
Thus,  let  those,  who  once  have  been  desperately  sick  of  a  prince's 
displeasure,  and  recovered,  know  that  the  least  relapse  will  prove 
deadly  unto  them.  — ^ 

18.  In  Shunem  dwelt  that  worthy  woman,  who  prevailed  with 
her  husband  to  harbour  Elisha  in  his  passage  this  way.     God's 
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^  prophets  are  no  lumber,  but  the  most  profitable  stuff  wherewith 
a  house  can  be  furnished.  Landlords  prove  no  losers  by  such 
tenants  (though  sitting  rent-free),  whose  dwelling  with  them,  pays 
for  their  dwelling  with  them.  At  Elisha's  prayer,' God  made  this 
woman  (barren  before)  the  happy  mother  of  a  hopeful  son  (2 
Kings  iv.  17).  Some  years  after,  this  child  grown  a  stripling,  and 
going  into  his  father's  field  to  see  his  reapers,  was  there  smitten 
with  a  deadly  sickness ;  so  that  the  com  on  the  land  might  pass 
for  the  emblem  of  this  child's  condition,  save  that  that  being  ripe 
and  ready,  wooed  the  sickles  to  cut  it,  while  this  green  grain  was 
mown  down  in  the  blade  thereof.  At  noon  the  child  died  (2 
Kings  iv.  20).  Had  one  the  same  morning  beheld  the  sun  arising 
out  of  the  east,  and  this  child  coming  forth  of  his  fad^er's  house  in 
perfect  health,  he  would  not  have  suspected  that  the  noon  of  the 
one  would  prove  the  night  to  the  other.  But  by  the  prayers  of 
Elisha  he  was  restored  again  unto  her. 

19.  The  Shunamite  was  afterwards  seven  years  absent  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  during  which  time  the  profits  of  her  estate, 
as  appears  by  the  text,  were  seized  on  by  the  king's  ofidcers  (2 
Kings  viiL  x,  &c)  Custom,  it  seems,  entitled  the  crown  to  their 
revenues,  which  resided  not  on  their  lands,  especially  (if  living  as 
she  did)  in  the  land  of  a  foreign  foe.  She  addressed  herself  by 
petition  to  King  Joram  for  restitution  of  her  means.  Formerly  she 
had  no  use  of  the  prophet's  proffer,  to  "  speak  for  her  to  the  king, 
or  to  the  captain  of  the  host"  (2  Kings  iv.  13),  who  now  was  fain 
to  prefer  her  suit  in  her  own  person.  None  know  what  here* 
after  may  befall  them.  Such,  whose  young  feet  were  only  taught 
to  traverse  their  own  ground,  may  in  their  old  age  be  learnt  a 
harder  lesson,  to  trudge  abroad  in  attendance  to  others.  Gehaxi, 
happily  there  present,  attests  her  the  woman  whose  son  was  re- 
stored to  life ;  and,  by  the  king's  command,  her  lands  and  profits 
were  restored  to  her.  Let  her,  under  God,  thank  Elisha  for  this 
favour ;  for  that  place  in  her  house  where  his  bed,  table,  stod,  and 
candlestick  stood  (2  Kings  iv.  10),  kept  possession  for  her  in  her 
absence  of  all  the  rest  of  her  demesnes,  and  procured  the  speedy 
restitution  thereof. 

20.  To  return'  to  Kishon,  which  somewhat  more  northward 
Wveth  Ms  tribe,  and  enteredi  into  Zebulun,  having  first  divided 
itself  into  two  streams,  whereof  the  easternmost  (being  the  north 
boundary  of  Issachar)  runneth  by  Tabor  (Josh.  six.  22X  a  city  so 
called,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  we  formerly  described. 
Hereabouts,  Zeba  and  Zalmonna  made  a  massacre  of  many  prince- 
like Israelites  (Judg.  viiL  18),  for  which  fact  Gideon  ordered  their 
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execatioD.  And  here  we  take  notice  of  two  neighbouring  moun- 
tains lovingly  agreeing  together. 

(x)  Tabor  on  the  north  (whereof  formerly  in  Zebulun),  of  so 
eminent  note,  that  it  passed  for  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, of  any  unquestioned  certainty,  *'  As  sure  as  Tabor 
is  among  the  mountains"  (Jer.  xlvL  i8).    This  place 
was  in  i^er  ages  much  profaned  with  idolatry,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  prophet  complaining  of  the  priests  (Hosea 
v.  I ),  that  they  had  been  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor. 
(2)  Hermon,  hard  by  on  the  south  of  this  tribe  (the  top-cliff 
whereof  is  called  Hermonium),  as  a  modem  traveller 
doth  describe.    David  puts  them  both  together,  "  The 
north  and  the  south  Thou  hast  created  them,  Tabor  and 
Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  Thy  name"  (Psa.  Ixzxix.  12). 
However,  others  understand  the  Psalmist  of  another  Hermon, 
that  famous  mountain  formerly  described  in  Manasseh  beyond 
Jordan,  being  the  east  border,  as  Tabor  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
land   of  Canaan ;  meaning   thereby  that  middle  and  marches, 
outside  and  inside,  centre  and  circumference,  all  the  whole  world 
must  rejoice  in  (jod*s  power  which  made,  and  providence  which 
preserveth  them. 

21.  This  east  stream  of  Kishon,  in  modem  maps  called 
Kedummim,  ranneth  to  Daberah,  in  the  confines  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
xix.  12),  butbelongeth  to  this  tribe,  out  of  which  it  was  assigned 
a  city  for  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  28).  Then  falleth  it  into  the  sea 
of.Cinnereth  or  Tiberias,  somewhat  south  of  Tarichea,  a  famous 
city,  whereof  frequent  mention  in  Josephus,  but  none  in  Scripture, 
to  which  we  chiefly  confine  our  description. 

22.  The  east  part  of  Issachar  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
mountains  of  GOboa,  where  the  armies  of  the  Israelites  and  the 

.Philistines  met,  having  formerly  measured  most  part  of  this  tribe 
with  their  military  motions.  The  Philistines  marching  first  from 
Shunem  (i  Sun.  xxviii.  4)  to  Aphek  (i  Sam.  zziz.  i),  thence 
to  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  zzix.  11,  backward  and  forward  to  find  an 
advantageous  place  for  fight),  thence  to  Mount  Gilboa,  where 
they  encountered  and  conquered  the  Israehtes  in  battle.  Saul 
being  here  grievously  wounded,  desired  his  armour-bearer  to  slay 
him,  who  refused  it,  as  bearing  his  arms  for  the  defence,  not 
destruction,  of  his  master.  Hereupon  Saul  slew  himself,  and  his 
aimour-beaz^  followed  his  example ;  both  which,  having  since 
cast  up  their  audit,  can  tell  what  is  gotten  by  the  prodigal  thrift 
of  throwing;  away  one's  life  to  prevent  the  losing  thereof.  Then  a 
fourfold  division  was  made  of  what  remained  of  Saul :  his  head 
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sent  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  zxxi.  9,  10)  ;  body 
hung  up  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshean ;  armour  offered  in  the 
temple  of  Ashtaroth ;  crown  and  bracelets  brought  by  the  Amalek- 
ite  to  King  David  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  For  though  his  tongue  spake 
lies,  his  hands  told  truth,  presenting  the  veiy  r^alia  of  King  Saul. 
Wonder  not  that  Saul  should  wear  these  ornaments  in  battle, 
where  a  helmet  had  been  more  proper  than  a  crown,  seeing  we 
read,  in  our  English  chronicles,  that  in  Bosworth  fight  King 
Richard's  crown-ornamental  was  found  among  the  spoils  in  the 
field,  and  then  and  there  set  by  the  Lord  Stanley  on  the  head  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

23.  David,  on  this  disaster  of  Saul's  death,  cursed  Mount  Gilboa, 
"Let  there  be  no  dew  or  rain  upon  you"  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  But 
Brochardus  travelling  over  them  (a.d.  1283),  found  and  felt  both, 
being  well  wetted  in  his  journey.  What !  were  David's  words 
guilty  of  infidelity,  seeing  it  is  easier  to  withhold  rain  from  a 
mountain,  than  to  remove  it  from  its  foundation,  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea )  and  yet  our  Saviour  assures  us  this  shall  be  done,  if  in 
faith  desired  (Mat.  xviL  20).  But,  be  it  known,  David  intended 
not  his  curse  should  take  effect,  but  merely  to  manifest  his  great 
grief,  and  to  show  how  far  he  was  from  delighting  at  the  death 

^  ^  of  his  greatest  enemy.  Better  to  fall  under  David's  ^r^  as  he 
was  a  poet,  than  as  he  was  a  prophet,  the  latter  lighting  heavily 
indeed,  as  Judas  (Acts  i«  20)  and  Ahithophel  (Psa.  ciz.  7)  could 
witness  the  weight  thereof.  Nor  remaineth  anything  more  ob- 
servable in  this  tribe,  save  in  the  east  part  thereof  on  Jordan  they 
show  pilgrims  the  place  where  Naaman  (patient  at  last  by  his 
servant's  persuasion)  washed  seven  times,  and  was  cleansed  of 
his  leprosy  (2  Kings  v.  13). 

24.  Thus  all  the  remarkable  places  in  Issachar,  but  not  all 
those  in  Issachar,  are  already  by  us  described.  For  (as  the  text 
expressly  saith,  Josh.  xviL  11)  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  in 
Issachar,  and  in  Asher,  even  three  countries — that  is,  lying  in 
Issachar  and  Asher,  but  environed  round  with  those  tribes'  posses- 
sions, yet  pertaining  to  the  portion  of  Manasseh.  Let  none  blame 
Divine  Providence  of  ill  architecture  for  not  well  contriving  the 
rooms  in  the  house  of  Israel,  the  division  of  the  land  by  lot  not 
being  well  designed,  wherein  Issachar's  chamber  [his  portion]  was 
made  a  thoroughfare;  Manasseh  having  three  closets  [three 
small  countries]  within  the  same.  So  that  neither  tribe  could 
enjoy  his  own  with  privacy  and  entireness ;  and  Manasseh  (if  but 
stepping  out  of  the  highway)  must  in  a  manner  trespass  on 
Issachar,  or  crave  leave  of  him  to  come  through  his  to  his  own 
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inheritance.  But  know  all  was  ordered  by  the  counsel  of  God  s 
will  (Eph.  i.  1 1),  for  reasons  best  known  to  Himself,  who  would 
not  have  His  children  churls  to  engross  habitations  by  them- 
selves, but  by  such  mixture  of  their  portions,  invited,  yea  engaged, 
their  persons  to  mutual  intercourse,  seeing  the  very  lots  of  their 
tribes  gave  loving  visits,  and  their  countries  (by  God*s  own 
appointment)  came  so  courteously  and  confidently  one  with 
another. 

25.  But  very  hard  it  is  to  conceive  how  Manasseh  could  have 
any  land  within  Asher,  which  tribe  lay  many  miles  more  north- 
wsuxl,  and  beyond  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  interposed.  The  Jewish 
Rabbins,  being  much  perplexed  at  the  pedigree  of  Azel,  why  it 
is  twice  reckoned  up  in  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  viii.  38;  ix. 
44),  use  to  say  that  "they  need  four  hundred  camels  loaden 
with  commentaries  to  give  the  true  reason  thereof/'  But  their 
expression  is  more  applicable  to  this  present  difficulty,  how 
Manasseh  could  have  any  ground  in  Asher,  except  (as  we  have 
presented  it  in  our  map)  some  part  of  Asher  lay  southward  at 
distance,  disjointed  from  the  main  body  of  that  tribe,  which  we 
have  formerly  described.  Who  knows  not  that  pieces  of  parishes, 
parcels  of  manors,  portions  of  counties,  though  far  ofif  dismem- 
bered, relate  unto  them,  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance betwixt  them  1 

26.  But  let  not  Issachar  or  Asher  repine  that  Manasseh  had  so 
much  land  in  their  countries,  seeing,  though  the  right  was 
assigned  unto  them,  the  Canaanites  for  a  long  time  (till  about 
David's  reign)  kept  all  the  same  in  their  possession,  as  will  appear 
by  the  ensuing  parallel. 


Joshua  xviL  11. 
And  Manasseh  had  in  Issachar  and 
Asher,  Bethshean  and  her  towns,  and 
Ibleam  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  JDor  and  her  towns,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Endor  and  her  towns,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Taanach  and  her 
towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo 
and  her  towns,  even  three  coimtnes. 


Judges  i.  27. 
Neither  did  Manasseh  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethshean  and  her 
towns,  nor  Taanach  and  her  towns, 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her 
towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleam 
and  her  toMins,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Megiddo  and  her  towns,  but  the 
Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land. 


Of  Bethshean  more  conveniently  hereafter.  By  Ibleam,  Ahaziab 
was  wounded  (2  Kings  ix.  27),  as  was  formerly  observed.  Dor 
(mentioned  for  a  sea-town  in  Ptolemy)  had  the  king  thereof  con- 
quered by  Joshua  (Josh.  zii.  33).  Endor,  whither  Sisera's  soldiers, 
defeated  in  fight  not  far  ofif  at  Taanach  (Judg.  v.  19),  which  also 
was  a  regal  city  in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xi  21),  and  afterwards 
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belonged  to  the  Levites,  fled,  were  pursued,  perished,  and  became 
a>  the  dung  of  the  earth  (Psalm  Ixxxiii.  10).  Hither  Saul  repaired 
to  a  witch,  to  raise  Samuel,  and  received  cold  comfort  from  the 
,  dead,  or  devil  rather,  informing  him  of  his  future  destruction  :  so 
/  I  that  Saul,  formerly  sick  with  fear  of  the  worst,  lived  to  hear 
Satan  toll  his  passing-bell  in  his  sad  predictions. 

27.  But  Megiddo  was  the  most  eminent  city  Manasseh  had  in 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  The  king  hereof  was  destroyed  by 
Joshua,  and  many  years  after  Josiah  was  slain  in  the  vale  of 
Megiddo,  bidding  Pharaoh  Necho  battle,  in  his  march  against 
Charchemish  by  Euphrates.  Never  prince  showed  more  devotion 
in  his  life,  or  less  discretion  in  his  death,  courting  that  danger 
which  declined  him,  seeing  Pharaoh  desired  peaceably  to  depart 
(2  Chron.  zxxv.  21).  But  haply  Josiah  conceived  himself  engaged 
to  fight  him,  in  point  of 

(i)  Honour;  because  without  leave  he  had  made  his  land  a 

highway  to  pass  through  it. 
(2)  Policy ;  suspicious,  though  Pharaoh  went  forth  as  a  friend, 
he  would  return  as  a  foe,  especially  if  puffed  up  with 
success  in  his  expedition. 
But  what  shall  we  say  t  it  was  the  sin  of  his  subjects  would  not 
suffer  Josiah  to  keep  quiet  at  home.    Their  impieties  made  him  to 
march,  thrust  him  into  the  field,  forced  him  into  the  fight,  yea  shot 
the  fatal  arrow  which  wounded  him  at  the  heart. 

28.  Now  let  none  be  troubled  because  Josiah  (who  rather 
deserved  two  lives)  seems  to  have  two  deaths,  one  text  making 

/        him  to  die  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings  xxiiL  39)  another  at  Jerusalem 
'\  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  24).     Understand  it,  death  arrested  him  with  a 

mortal  wound  at  Megiddo,  but  did  not  imprison  him  till  he  came 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  expired.  Much  less  let  any  challenge  God 
as  worse  than  His  word  with  Josiah,  having  promised  him  by  His 
prophet  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  peace  (2  Kings  xxiL  20), 
for  besides  that  that  promise  principally  related  to  the  captivity  of 
Babylon  (from  which  Josiah  was  exempted),  even  such  may  be  said 
to  die  in  peace  who  swim  to  their  graves  in  their  own  blood,  if 
withal  embarked  in  a  good  conscience. 

29.  All  Israel,  and  principally  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  dropped 
many  a  precious  tear  on  his  hearse,  whose  Lamentations  are  an 
elegy  on  Josiah's  death ;  yea,  their  grief  was  no  land-flood  of  present 
passion,  but  a  constant  channel  of  continued  sorrow  streaming  from 
an  annual  fountain ;  it  being  made  an  ordinance  in  Israel  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  25).  The  I^phet,  speaking  of  a  grand  and  general  griev- 
ing for  men's  sins,  compareth  it  to  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon 
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(conceived  to  be  a  place  hard  by)  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (Zech. 
xiL  ii). 

30.  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Paruah  was  Solomon's  purveyor  in 
Issichar  (i  Kings  iv.  77),  but  the  disjointed  piece  of  Manasseh  in 
this  tribe  pertained  partly  to  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud  (to  whom 
belongeth  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  all  Bethshean)  and  partly  to 
Ammadab,  husband  to  Taphath,  Solomon's  daughter  (x  Kings  iv. 
12),  purveyor  alone  in  the  land  of  Dor  (i  Kings  iv.  11).  An 
argument  of  the  great  fertility  of  that  little  land,  because  the  land  of 
Dor  alone,  was  a  sign  for  a  whole  month  in  the  zodiac  of  Solonr.on's 
yeariy  provisions.  An  ass  (formerly  observed)  argent,  in  a  field 
vert,  was  Issachar's  arms,  couching  between  two  burdens  (Gen. 
xlix.  14).  Some  by  these  understand  Zebulun  and  Manasseh, 
which  bounded  Issachar  on  both  sides.  But,  why  was  their 
neighbourhood  more  burdensome  than  any  other  tribe's?  Such 
perchance,  are  nearer  the  truth,  who  expound  the  two  burdens. 
Tribute  and  Tillage ;  betwixt  which,  Issachar,  advantaged  by  his 
equal  situation,  quietly  couched,  never  meddling  with  wars,  but 
when  forced  thereunto  in  his  own  defence. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

Manasseh  on  this  side  yordan. 

I .  Manasseh's  numbers  and  worthies  have  formerly  been  described 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  as  also  such  cities  as  being  environed  with 
Issachar  yet  belonged  to  this  tribe.  It  remaineth  that  we  survey 
that  portion  of  Manasseh  west  of  Jordan,  lying  entire  in  itself,  and 
having  Issachar  on  the  north,  Ephraim  on  the  south,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  on  the  west,  and  Jordan  on  the  east  thereof ;  a  fruitful 
country  divided  betwixt  six  male  families  of  the  Manassites  and 
the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Josh.  xvii.  2). 

2.  These  were  those  virgins  who  pleading  before  Moses  (Num. 
xxviL  2,and  xxxvi.  1 2)got  a  right  to, before  Joshua  got  possession  of^ 
their  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  4).  Silence  was  enjoined  their  sex  in  the 
church  (x  Tim.  ii.  12),  not  court,  where  they  handled  their  own 
cause  so  well  it  is  pity  any  counsel  should  be  retained  for  them. 
Nor  was  it  the  worst  part  of  their  rhetoric  the  good  character  they 
gave  their  dead  father,  which  might  serve  for  an  epitaph  to  be 
inscribed  on  his  monument.     *'  Here  lieth  the  man  who  was  not 
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in  the  company  of  them  who  gathered  themselves  together  against 
the  Lord  in  the  company  of  Korah,  but  died  in  hb  own  sin"  (Num. 
xxvii.  3),  meaning  he  died  a  natural  death  for  his  personal  offences, 
and  was  no  sharer  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion  against  God  in  Moses. 
This  instance  of  Zelophehad's  co-heirs  let  lawyers  judge  how  justly 
it  is  alleged  of  some  against  their  practice  who  by  entails  on  the 
heir  male  dam  up  inheritances  from  rupning  in  thaTgeneraTchannel 
ihtb  which  tiod^  and  nature  hath  derived  them. 

3.  In  the  west  of  this  tribe  on  the  sea,  we  meet  with  Caesarea 
Stratonis,  built  and  beautified  (with  a  fair  havep  called  Drusus) 
by  Herod  the  Great,  in  the  honour  of  Augustus  Cesar.  Amongst 
other  edifices  therein,  Herod's  judgment  hall  by  him  built  was  a 
most  remarkable  structure  (Acts  zziii.  35).  Indeed,  all  Csesarea 
might  be  termed  God's  judgment  hall,  from  an  exemplaiy  piece  of 
justice  here  executed  on  Herod  Andpas,  who,  coming  hither 
from  Jerusalem,  clad  with  gorgeous  raiment  (and  the  guilt  of  St. 
James'  blood,  Acts  xiL  2),  made  an  eloquent  oration,  more  gaudy 
than  his  apparel  unto  the  people,  who  cried  out  in  approbation 
thereof,  *'  The  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man :"  here  Herod, 
instead  of  rejoining,  **  The  voice  of  lying  flatterers,  and  not  of  sober 
men; "  instead  of  reclaiming  what  they  exclaimed,  embraced  and 
hugged  their  praises  as  proper  to  himself,  and  thereupon  an  angel 
and  worms  (Acts  xii.  23),  the  best  and  basest  of  creatures,  met 
in  his  punishment,  the  one  smiting,  the  other  eating  him  up :  and 
no  wonder  if  worms  quickly  devoured  him,  whom  those  flesh-flies 
had  blown  up  before.  If  sxiy  ask,  seeing  the  people  were  equally 
guilty  in  that  their  sacrilegious  expression  (yea,  they  were  the 
Uiieves,  Herod  but  the  receiver),  why  fell  not  iht  punishment  also 
on  the  whole  multitude?  It  is  answered, — First,  because  they  were 
the  whole  multitude ;  and  God  in  such  cases  mercifully  singles 
out  some  signal  offenders  for  punishment  to  save  but  fright  the 
rest.  Secondly,  more  discretion  was  expected  from  a  prince  than 
from  a  rabble  of  people.  Lastly,  what  in  them  was  but  a  blas- 
phemous complement,  was  by  Herod's  acceptance  thereof  made 
in  him  a  reali^,  usurped  by  him  as  due  to  his  deserts. 

4.  But  leaving  profane  Herod,  many  pious  people  lived  in 
Csesarea,  as  Cornelius  the  centurion  (Acts  x.  i),  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Gentiles ;  Agabus  the  prophet  (Acts  xxi.  10),  foretelling  St 
Paul's  bonds  and  martyrdom  ;  and  Philip  the  evangelist,  famous 
for  his  four  daughters,  virgin-prophetesses  (Acts  xxi.  9).  This  I 
firmly  believe,  whilst  my  faith  demurs  at  what  I  read  of  Brechin,  a 
lord  in  Wales^  who  had  four-and-twenty  daughters,  all  saints, 
begotten  of  his  ownbody.  '7" 
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5.  Here  St.  Paul  eloquently  defended  his  innocence  against  the 
saleable  tongue  of  Tertullus,  and  afterwards  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  25),  the 
comipt,  vicious,  and  debauched  deputy  of  Judea,  till  Felix  (his  . 
foundered  feet  feeling  the  pincers)  began  to  wince  and  to  prefer 
8t  Paul's  room  before  his  company.  In  the  same  place  the  apostle 
pleaded  for  himself  before  Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Berenice,  his 
incestuous  wife-sister,  entering  into  the  place  of  hearing  fiera  roW^^ 
ipavraalav^  with  much  fancifulness  or  great  pomp  (Acts  xxv.  23). 
Perchance  this  Berenice  wore  then  about  her  that  eminent  gem 
whereof  the  heathen  poet  took  especial  notice : 

— DeimU  adamas  notissimus^  d  Berenices 
Jn  digUo  foetus  preciosior  ;  htinc  dedit  olim 
BarbaruSf  ineaUe  dedit  hunc  Agrifpa  sororu 

And  the  famed  diamond  the  richer  showed 
On  Berenice*s  fingers,  this  bestowed 
The  barbarous  Agrippa,  he  to  his 
Incestuous  sister  once  presented  this. 

But  be  Berenice  never  so  brave,  the  bonds  of  St  Paul  (worn 
by  him  then  in  Cesarea,  Acts  xxvi.  29),  were  in  the  judgment  of 
God  and  all  good  men  the  most  glorious  ornament. 

6.  South  of  Caesarea  stood  Antipatris,  named  in  the  honour  of 
Antipater,  father  of  Herod  the  Great.     Hither  St.  Paul  came 
guarded  in  state  by  night  with  more  than  five  hundred  soldiers 
(Acts  xxiii.  23),  and  hence  the  footmen  were  sent  back  to  Jeru- 
salem, whilst  the  seventy  horses  advanced  forward  with  him  to  ^ 
Oesarea.    South  of  Antipatris  the  river  Kanah  (which  divideth       ^  > 
this  tribe  from  Ephraim,  Josh.  xvii.  9)  runneth  into  the  sea,  so  ^  J^  . 
called  from  reeds,  Kanah  in  Hebrew  (whence  our  English  canes    \^   ^ 
or  walking-staves,  fetching  both  the  name  and  thing  from  the 

east  countries),  growing  plentifully  thereabouts,  and  many  maps 
present  us  with  a  valley  of  reeds  in  this  place.     Say  not  this 
debaseth  the  land,  that  so  coarse  a  commodity  should  take  up  a       ^ 
whole  valley  therein  (for  besides,  as  London  water-men  will  tell  \p^ 
you,  an  acre  of  reeds  on  the  bank  side  is  as  beneficial  as  one  of  ^ 
wheat),  these  canes  were  to  make  arrows  and  staves,  yea  some  to 
make    sugar   thereof;  an  eye-witness  affirming  that  j)lenty  of 
gigar-canes  gow , JD_-£alfiStine__at_this  day.      Surely,  formerly 
'^rowing'^t&^  (though  little  known  to" and  less  used  by  the 
ancients),  seeing  that  country  hath  gained  no  new  plants,  but  I 
rather  lost  much  fertility  it  had  before.  ' 

7.  Sugar  (pardon  a  digression)  was  anciently  less  used,  either 
because  their  masculine  palates  were  not  so  liquorish  a&purs  now- 
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ardays,  or  because  they  preferred  honey,  plenty  whereof  was 
extracted  and  purified  to  their  hand.  Yea»  our  modem  sugan  as  it 
is  boiled  and  baked,  is  not  above  two  hundred  years  o^d,  asd  the 
art  of  refining  it  was  found  out  long  since  by  a  Venetian,  getting 
above  an  hundred  thousand  crowns  thereby,  leaving  them  to  his 
son  (afterward  made  a  knight)  who  wasted  all  to  nothing. 

8.  In  the  north  of  this  tribe  lies  the  vale  of  Jesreel  and  well 
of  Harod,  where  Gideon  conquered  the  liiidianites,  encamping  by 
the  hill  of  Moreh.  Indeed,  the  achievements  of  Gideon  take  up 
almost  this  whole  half-tribe,  and  therefore  we  will  attend  oa  him 
from  his  call  to  be  a  judge  unto  his  sxunmons  to  his  grave. 

9.  Sad  in  his  time  was  the  condition  of  the  Israelites,  oppressed 
by  the  Midianites,  who  swarmed  like  grasshoppers  for  number  and 
noisomeness  over  the  land  of  Canaan  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Grasshoppers 
were  formerly  a  plague  for  £gypt»  but  now  for  Israel,  these  Midian- 
ites  devouring  all  which  the  other  had  sown  (Judg.  vi.  3).  Time 
was  when  the  Israelites  reaped  the  fruits  they  did  not  sow  (Josh, 
xxiv.  13),  whereas  now  they  sowed  what  they  did  not  reap.  See 
what  wofbl  inversions  sin  can  make.  In  this  doleful  estate  the 
angel  found  Israel  when  he  sat  under  an  oak  in  Ophrah  (Judg.  vi. 
11),  in  the  east  of  this  tribe  near  Jordan,  and  saluted  Gideon 
threshing  by  the  wine-press,  '^The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  valiant 
man.''  Much  concealed  valour  may  lurk  under  a  plain  and  painful 
outside,  which  a  just  occasion  may  produce  into  public  view.  Yet 
let  none  turn  their  flails,  acre-staves,  sheep-hooks,  shuttles,  needles 
into  swoFds,  till  first  with  Gideon  they  have  a  warrant  from  God  for 
the  same.  Gideon  having  thus  a  call  from  God,  and  confirmed 
with  many  miracles,  first  by  night  cast  down  the  altar  (erecting  one 
to  God  in  the  same  place)  and  cut  down  the  grove  c^  Baal,  thea 
gathered  an  army  of  thirty-two  thousand  therewithal  to  fight  the 
Midianites. 

.  10.  But  bis  army  must  bej^^i)kd,  as  too  great  for  God  to  give 

>       victory  thereby;   all  the  fearfiil  return  home  by  prorlamatioa 

^  /        (Judg.  vii.  3>,  leaving  the  persons,  not  the  men  in  the  army,  fewer 

V         for  their  departure.    The  good  liquor  was  no  less  for  the  loss  of 

^-^^  such  froth,  though  two  and  twenty  thousand  then  went  away. 

Yea,  the  body  of  his  men  remaining  was  still  too  big,  and  must 

pass  another  decoction.    Their  valour,  hardiness,  and  industry 

BMist  be  tried  by  a  purgatory  of  water,   and  those  only  were 

admitted  to  Huirch  on  (proving  but  three  hundred)  who  bowed 

not  down  on  their  knees  in  a  lacy  posture  (a&  if  thqr  meant  to 

make  a  set  meal  in  drinking),  but  loath  to  lose  so  much  time, 

dog^Mke  lapped  water  ottt  of  their  hands  (J^au^.  viL  5,  their  diahei^ 
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as  their  tongues,  were  their  spoons),  mantfesting  thereby  (quick 
at  meat,  quick  at  work)  the  activity  of  their  spirits,  taking  all 
refreshing  only  in  passage  to  their  farther  employment 

11.  With  these  three  hundred  Gideon  advanceth  against  the 
Midianites,  and  (as  formerly  by  the  deeds  of  his  friends)  is  now 
confirmed  afresh  with  the  dreams  of  his  foes  and  their  own  inter- 
pretation thereof  (Judg.  vii.  14).  Strange  that  God  should  con- 
descend so  much  and  so  often  for  Gideon's  satisfaction,  working 
mirades  backward  and  forward  for  his  sake ;  fleece  only  wet  and  «n 
ground  dry,  fleece  only  dry  and  ground  wet  (Judg.  vi.  37 — 39).  /  ^ 
Heaven's  real  miracles  will  endure  turning,  being  lining  and  facing, 
inside  and  outside  both  alike.  Yea,  after  these  and  other  confirma- 
tions, God,  the  night  before  the  battle,  gave  Gideon  a  new  sign  out 

of  his  enemies'  own  mouth.  He  that  spumeth  at  the  presumptuous, 
how  k>w  will  He  stoop  to  take  up  a  weak  but  true  faith  \  Thus 
the  wise  mother  beatetb  the  sound  and  froward,  but  bemoaneth 
and  cherisheth  her  sick  and  froward  child. 

12.  The  Midianites  lay  secure  in  their  tents  when  the  word  was 
given,  '^The  sword  of  God  and  Gideon."  Excellent  mixture, 
both  joined  together,  admirable  method,  God  put  in  the  first  place. 
Where  divine  blessing  leads  up  the  van,  and  man's  valour  brings 
up  the  battle,  must  not  victory  needs  follow  in  the  rear?  Gideon's 
men  by  order  from  him  brake  their  lamp-lined  pitchers,  whereby 
night  is  turned  into  light,  silence  becomes  a  loud  sound  in  an 
instant.  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  and  what  miracles  1  Q  . 
may  the  light  of  God's  word  in  the  pitchers  of  poor  preachers  \  ^ 
bring  to  pass  I  "^ 

13.  The  sudden  shining  and  sounding  fill  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Midianites  with  amazement  Whence  came  these  spirits 
walking  in  the  dari:,  dropped  from  heaven,  or  raised  from  the 
earth  1  The  text  was  terrible,  but  oh  what  dismal  descants  did 
their  a£frighted  fancies  make  thereon  9  Every  man's  fear,  single 
in  itself,  was  doubled  by  reflection  from  his  next  neighbour.  For, 
hearing  so  many  tmmpets  together,  if  so  many  trumpeters,  then 
how  many  soldiers  in  proportion  unto  themt  Hereupon  **the 
host  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled  to  Bethshittah,  and  to  the  borders  of 
Abel-meholah,  unto  Tabbath"  (Judg.  vii.  21).  Thus,  great  armies, 
once  struck  with  amazement,  are  like  wounded  whales,  give  them 
but  line  enough,  and  the  fishes  will  be  the  fishermen  to  catch 
themselves,  and  beat  themselves  tame  by  their  own  violence. 

i4«  Hereafter,  let  none  term  Gideon  (as  Ulysses  is  di^acefully 
called)   ncctfpiu  miles^  the  night  knight,  because  he  conversed     y ' 
with  the  angel,  cast  down  Baal's  altar,  conquered  the  Midianites, 
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all  by  night ;  seeing  now  in  open  light  he  pursued  his  conquest, 
chasing  Zeba  and  Zalmunna  with  the  nest  of  their  army  home  to 
their  own  country,  where  he  overtook  and  destroyed  them.  Mean- 
time, the  Ephraimites  were  active  in  stopping  the  passages  on 
Jordan,  and  slew  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  tke  one  at  a  rock,  the  other  at  a 
wine-press  (Judg.  vii.  25),  first  coloured  with  their  blood,  then  called 
after  their  names  to  all  posterity. 

15.  What  remains  of  Gideon,  I  would  willingly  conceal,  that 
his  sun  might  not  set  in  a  cloud.  Bui  man  must  not  smother 
what  God  will  have  seen,  especially  because  tending  to  His 
honour,  our  instruction,  though  Gideon's  disgrace ;  who,  refusing 
a  crown,  accepted  the  ear-rings  of  the  people,  and  thereof  made 
an  ephod  (Judg.  viii.  27),  surely  only  as  a  civil  memorial  of  his 
valour  and  their  thankfulness.  But  what  had  Gideon,  a  Manas- 
site,  to  do  with  an  ephod,  a  Levitical  vestment  f  Such  a  monu- 
ment was  neither  of  divine  institution  nor  benediction,  and  there- 
fore, through  man's  corruption,  easily  subject  to  be  abused  to 
superstition.  If  Gideon  walks  but  on  the  brink,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  idolatry,  as  here  it  came  to  pass. 
Posterity  went  a-whoring  after  this  ephod  (Judg.  viii.  27),  which 
caused  the  massacre  in  and  destruction  of  the  family  of  Gideon, 
whom  we  leave  buried  in  Ophrah  in  the  grave  of  his  father  Joash 
(Judg.  V.  32),  and  so  proceed. 

16.  And  now  his  histoiy  finished,  we  shall  soon  despatch  the 
remainder  of  this  half-tribe.  First,  we  resume  Abelmehblah 
(lately  mentioned),  which  was  the  habitation  in  after  ages  of 
Elisha.  Here  he  was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before 
him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth  (i  Kings  xix.  19).  What,  in  several 
teams,  or  all  in  the  same,  to  draw  one  plough !  The  latter  b 
most  likely,  whilst  our  English  husbandmen  will  not  wonder  at 
such  an  herd  of  oxen  (twenty-four)  haling  at  one  plough,  when 
they  shall  read  that  the  vale  of  Jordan  (wherein  lay  Abelmeholah) 
is  noted  for  clay  ground  (i  Kings  vii.  46),  and  therefore  such 
stiff  land  (especially  at  the  first  tilth  thereof)  must  needs  require  a 
great  strength  thereunto.  But  had  his  oxen  been  as  many  more, 
Elisha  would  willingly  have  left  then,  when  Elijah's  mantle  was 
was  once  cast  upon  him ;  a  mantle  which  could  stop  rivers  in  the 
full  speed  of  their  course  (2  Kings  ii.  8),  and  therefore  might  stay 
a  man  in  the  height  of  his  calling.  Hereby  we  perceive  that  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  *'No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Luke 
ix.  62),  are  not  literally,  but  spiritually,  to  be  expounded  of  such 
as  having  well  begun  apostate  fh>m  their  religious  resolutions. 
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17.  In  the  aforesaid  vale  of  Jordan  lay  Zarthan,  betwixt  which 
and  Succoth  (on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad)  the 
two  brazen  pillars  (Jachin  and  Boaz),  with  all  the  vessels  of  the 
temple,  were  made  by  Hiram  of  bright  brass  in  the  clay  ground 
(i  Kings  vii.  46),  which  probably  served  him  for  moulds  to  run  the 
melted  metal  therein.  And  somewhat  more  towards  the  north  lay 
^non,  near  to  Salim,  where  John  was  baptising,  because  there 
was  much  water  there  (John  iii:  23).  Here  his  disciples  complained 
to  John,  concerning  Jesus'  eclipsing  him  with  his  lustre.  John 
truly  stated  the  controversy,  and  modestly  determined  it  against 
himself  how  he  must  decrease,  whilst  Chvist  must  increase. 

i3.  As  these  places  lay  in  the  east  of  this  tribe,  in  the  vale  of 
Jordan,  so  in  the  western  part  thereof,  in  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  lay 
Gath-Rimmon  (Josh.  xxi.  25,  in  Chronicles  called  Bileam,  x  Chron. 
vi.  70),  the  sole  dty  which  the  Levites  had  in  this  entire  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  seeing  Taanach  (called  Anar  in  Chronicles) 
lay  (as  is  aforesaid)  in  that  part  of  Manasseh  which  was  surrounded 
with  Issachar.  The  land  of  Tappuah  belonged  also  to  this  half- 
tribe,  though  Tappuah,  the  city,  pertained  to  EphraiuL  Thus 
the  town  and  late  castle  of  Belvoir  stands  in  Lincolnshire,  though 
the  vale  thence  denominated  ties  in  three  shires  round  about  it. 

19.  Amongst  the  mountains  in  Manasseh,  we  take  especial 
notice  of  Gilead  (so  called  from  Gilead,  the  grandson  of  ManassehX 
whence  Gideon's  cowards  departed  (Judg.  vii.  3) ;  the  hill  Moreh 
(Judg.  viL  i),  nigh  which  the  Midianitish  army  was  encamped ; 
and,  above  all,  the  mountain  of  Obadiah,  so  called  because 
therein  in  two  caves  he  had  an  hundred  prophets  (i  Kings  xviii. 
13),  so  close,  that  neither  foes  nor  friends  knew  thereof,  neither 
Jezebel  nor  Elijah  getting  intelligence  of  their  being  there,  the 
latter  erroneously  conceiving  himself  alone  left  of  all  the  prophets 
in  the  land.  Their  bill  of  fare  was  bread  and  water,  precious 
liquor  when  it  had  not  rained  in  Israel  for  three  years  and  a  half; 
hereto  our  Saviour  reflected  that  none  should  lose  his  reward  that 
gave  His  litde  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water,  yea,  that  such  who 
received  a  prophet,  should  receive  a  prophefs  reward  (Mat  jc.  41), 
as  here  it  came  to  pass.  For  the  sparks  of  his  guests'  spirit 
catched  hold  on  Obadiah,  their  host,  so  far  inflaming  his  breast 
with  inspiration  that  the  short  prophecy  bearing  his  name  is  by 
learned  men  referred  to  him  as  the  author  thereof.  St  Jerome 
tells  us  that  the  Lady  Paula  (as  weak  as  she  was)  climbed  up  this 
mountain  to  behold  those  monumental  caves  therein. 

20.  In  this  land  we  also  meet  with  the  woody  hills  of  the  Periz- 
zites,  and  of  the  Rephaims,  or  giants,  mingled  amongst  them, 
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much  affiighttDg  the  Manassites  with  their  iron  chariots.  Not  as 
if  all  made  of  massy  iron  (such  would  have  been  slugs  in  fight,  and 
so  heavy  that  they  needed  horses  of  steel  for  strength  to  draw 
them),  but  that  they  were  plated  and  armed  with  iron  hooks,  mis- 
chievous instruments  of  execution,  especially  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
broken  army,  men  being  as  grass,  whereof  whole  swathes  were 
/V  ^  mowed  down  with  these  crooked  scythes  in  chasing  a  routed  enemy. 
^  Enough  almost  to  make  one  suspect  our  ancient  Britons  akin  to 
these  Canaanites,  seeing  such  chariots  were  so  fiashionable  in  their 
fights ;  were  it  not  that  we  find  the  like  mppara  hpewapri^pa  xeu  f<- 
if>rf(f>opa^  frequently  used  in  all  eastern  countries.  However,  Joshua 
gave  the  Manassites  both  a  promise  and  a  prophecy,  that  (not- 
standing  those  iron-moving  forts  of  the  Canaanites)  they  should 
in  process  of  time  certainly  overcome  them. 

21.  We  must  not  forget  Bethshao,  belonging  to  Manasseh  (but 
seated  and  environed  with  •  Issachar,  Josh.  xvii.  11),  whence  for 
a  long  time  they  could  not  expel  the  Canaanites,  therefore  called 
it  Bethshan,  that  is,  the  house  of  an  enemy.  Here  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  hung  up  by  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  zxxi. 
12).  Bethshan  was  afterwards  called  Nysa  by  humane  writers 
(and  at  last  8cythopolis),  from  Nysa,  Bacchus'  nurse,  whom  he  is 
said  there  solemnly  to  have  buried.  A  jolly  dame  no  doubt,  as 
appears  by  the  well  battling  of  the  plump  boy  her  nursery.  But 
seeing  wine  was  Bacchus'  milk  when  a  child,  meat  when  a  man, 
food  when  well,  physic  when  sick,  we  may  justly  conceive  the 

^  history  mythologically  true,  the  burying  of  Bacchus'  nurse  in  this 

V:  place  plainly  importing  plenty  of  the  best  wines  in  the  country 

^^       .  hereabouts. 

22.  As  for  Bezek  I  name  it  last  of  all,  because  ambiguously 
placed  in  the  confines  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  different  from 
a  city  of  the  same  name,  nearer  Jerusalem,  where  the  tyrant  Adoni- 
bezek  lived.  In  this  Bezek  Saul  numbered  the  Israelites  (being 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  i  Sam.  zL  8),  and  thence 
marched  to  the  relieving  of  Jabesh-Gilead  from  the  Ammonites. 
The  arms  of  Manasseh  have  been  formerly  blazoned,  and  ex- 
pounded in  our  description  of  the  half-tribe  beyond  Jordan ;  and 
in  Solomon's  purveyorships,  this  land,  with  some  of  Zebulun,  fell 
under  the  care  of  Baanah;  the  son  of  Ahilud. 


!? 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  Tribe  of  Epkratm. 

I.  Ephraim,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph,  was  blessed  by  his  grand- 
father Jacob,  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  head  (Gen.  xlvitL  14, 
the  print  of  whose  lingers  remained  visibie  in  the  happiness  of 
Ephraim's  posterity)  that  behind  Manassehin  age,  he  shoald  prove 
before  him  in  honour ;  which  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Sndi 
was  his  increase  in  Egypt  that  they  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
five  hundred  men  (Num.  i.  33),  aU  whose  carcasses  fell  in  the 
wilderness,  and  a  new  generation  of  thlfty-two^ousand  fire  hun- 
dred entered  the  land  of  pfomise  (Hum«  xxvL  37). 

2.  A  princely  and  puissant  tribe.  Ephraim  (saith  David)  is  the 
strength  of  my  head  (Psalm  Ix.  7),  and  is  often  put  by  an  honour- 
able synecdoche  for  all  the  ten  tribes  or  whole  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Isa.  vii.  2).  The  people  thereof  were  active,  valiant,  ambitious 
of  honour,  but  withal  hasty,  humorous,  hard  to  be  pleased,  for- 
ward enough  to  fight  with  their  foes,  and  too  forward  to  fall  out 
with  their  friends,  counting  other  men's  honour  to  be  their  injury, 
except  they  might  be  admitted  joint  purchasers  with  them  in  all 
gallant  undertakings.  This  caused  their  contest  fim  with  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii.  2),  who  pacified  them  with  his  compliance,  and  after- 
wards with  Jephthaii,  where  their  brawl  was  heightened  into  a 
battle  (how  quickly  do  hot  spirits  hatch  words  into  blows),  of 
which  we  have  spoken  before. 

3.  This  tribe  was  subject  to  a  natural  imperfection  of  lisping, 
the  cause  whereof  we  leave  to  others  to  dispute,  whether  got  by 
imitation,  or  some  hereditary  defect  in  their  tongue,  or  proceeding 
from  some  secret  quality  in  their  soil,  as  it  is  ol^erred  in  a  vtlhtge 
at  Charleton  in  Leicestershire  that  the  people  therein  are  troubled 
with  wharling  in  their  utterance.  The  best  is,  men  must  answer 
to  God  for  their  vicioos  habits,  not  natural  impediments,  and  better 
it  is  to  lisp  the  language  of  Canaan  than  plainly  to  pnonounce  the 
speech  of  Ashdod. 

4.  Sure  I  am,  no  tribe,  Judah  excepted,  can  vie  eminent  penons 
with  Ephraim,  as  Deborah  and  Abdon,  both  judges  of  Israel,  the 
one  by  her  habitation  whilst  living  (Judg.  iv.  5),  the  other  by  his 
sepoldire  when  dead  (Judg.  xii.  15),  truly  collected  to  be  of  this 
tribe ;  as  also  Jeroboam  (i  Kings  xi.  26)  and  all  the  kings  of  Israel 
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(save    fiaasha,  Jehu,  and  his  four  successors)  are  commonly 
accounted  to  be  Ephraimites. 

5.  Ephraim  had  Manasseh  on  the  north,  Benjamin  and  Dan  on 
the  south,  Jordan  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west. 
But  as  for  the  particular  indentings  and  flexures  of  the  borders  of 
this  tribe,  they  are  so  many  and  so  small  they  will  be  scattered 
out  of  our  memories  except  bound  together  as  we  find  them  in  the 
text 

6.  Condemn  not  this  our  diligence  for  needless  curiosity,  but 
know  that  every  mere  stone  that  standeth  for  a  landmark,  though 
in  substance  but  a  hard  flint  or  plain  pebble,  is  a  precious  stone 
in  virtue,  and  is  cordial  against  dangerous  controversies  between 
party  and  party ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  be 
well  skilled  in  the  out-limits  and  boundaries  of  this,  or  any  other 
considerable  country. 

7.  The  particular  bounds  therefore  of  this  tribe  ranged  exactly 
as  foUowedi : — 


SOUTH. 

1.  From  Jordan  by  Jericho  to 

the  waters  of  Jericho  on 
the  east. 

2.  Thence  to  the  wilderness 

that  goeth  up  from  Jeri- 
cho, throughout  B^unt 
Bethel 
5.  Thence  to  Lnz,  thence  to 
borders  of  Archi  to  At- 
aroth. 

4.  Thence  westward  to  the 

coasts  of  JaphletL 

5.  Thence   to  tne  coasts  of 

Beth-horon  the  nether. 

6.  Thence  to  Gezer,  thence 

to  the 


WEST. 


North- 
west 


8. 


g 

CO 

9 
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NORTH. 

From  the  sea  to  the 
river  Kana,  thenoe 
to  Tappuah. 


North- 
east 


k.  Thence  to  Beth-horon 
the  upper,  thence 
to  Michmetha. 

3.  Thence  went  about 

unto  Taanath-Shi- 
loh  eastward. 

4.  And  passed  on  the 

east  to  Janoah. 

5.  Thence  to  Ataroth. 
o.  Thence  to  Naarath, 

and  so  to  Jericho. 


KAST. 


o 


We  reserve  the  satisfying  of  such  difficulties  as  encumber  these 
borders  to  our  fifth  and  last  book,  intending  it  shall  serve  our  four 
former  in  the  same  office  wherein  the  spleen  attendeth  on  the  liver. 
For  as  that  is  the  drain  or  sewer  of  the  feculent  and  melancholy 
blood,  so  we  design  our  last  book  of  objections  for  the  repository 
of  all  hard  doubts  and  difficulties,  that  the  rest  of  our  work  may 
be  more  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  the  reading  thereof. 

8.  Amongst  these  limitary  towns,  besides  the  Beth-horons,  both 
of  them  with  Uzzen-Sherah,  founded  by  Sherah,  the  daughter  of 
Ephraim,  the  younger  (i  Chron.  vii.  24,  the  greatest  buildress  in 
the  whole  Bible),  Gezer  is  most  remarkable.     The  king  hereof 
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was  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  ziL  12),  and  the  city  was  given 
to  the  Levites,  but  kept  b^  the  Canaanites  in  defiance  of  all  the 
powers  of  Ephraim  (Judg.  l  29),  until  Pharoah  taking  it,  burning 
it,  and  killing  the  Canaanites  therein,  gave  it  for  a  present  to  his 
daughter,  Solomon's  wife  (i  Kings  iz.  16).  Behold  here  two 
titles  on  foot  at  once,  and  the  question  is,  which  should  take 
effect  Whether  the  title  of  the  Levites,  deriving  it  from  God's 
grant  (Josh.  xxi.  21),  though  (a  main  matter)  they  never  had  the 
possession  of  Gezer  given  them ;  or  that  of  Pharoah's  daughter 
claiming  it  as  a  donative  from  her  father.  The.  best  is,  the  cause 
was  to  be  tried  before  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Solomon,  who, 
no  doubt,  being  so  bountiful  to  the  temple,  would  not  be  injurious 
to  the  ministers  thereof;  but  that,  as  he  gave  the  child  to  the  true 
mother,  he  would  adjudge  the  city  to  the  original  owners  thereof, 
though  making  his  queen  some  reparation  otherwise.  Proceed 
we  now  to  the  description  of  this  tribe,  and  will  begin  with  two 
eminent  cities  in  the  south  part  thereo£ 

9.  Ramah,  otherwise  Ramathaim-zophim  (i  Sam.  L  i,  because 
consisting  of  two  towns,  and  seated  in  the  land  of  Zuph,  i  Sam.  ,   , 
ix.  5),  was  the  place  where  Samuel  was  born  wonderfully  of  a  ,  .'  ^ 
long  barren  mother  (i  Sam.  i  19),  lived  unblameably  (i  Sam.  vii.  , 

17,  as  appears  by  the  national  testimony  of  his  integrity,  i  Sam.  ;  , 
zii.  14),  died  peaceably,  and  was  buried  honourably  (i  Sam.  xxv.     '* 
i).  Naioth,  near  Ramah^  was  the  name  of  his  house,  where  David 
sometime  conversed  with  Samuel,  two  eminent  prophets  then 
living  together  under  the  same  roof* 

10.  Yea,  the  very  air  of  this  place  seems  prophetical,  seeing 
Saul  coming  hither  to  attack  David,  was,  by  the  great  well  that  is 
in  Sechu  (the  Helicon  of  heavenly  raptures),  strangely  inspired, 
and  stripping  himself  fell  a-prophesying  a  day  and  a  night  tOr 
gether  (i  Sam.  xix.  21). 

11.  This  Saul  continued  constantly  a  carnal  man,  though  we 
meet  with  many  spirits,  which  successively  possessed  and  deserted 
him, — (i)  The  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  twice  ravished,  then  ' 
finally  forsook  him  (i  Bam.  x.  10).  (2)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
fitting  him  for  government,  which  departed  from  him  after  David 
was  anointed  (i  Sam.  xvi.  14).  (3)  An  evil  spirit  which  troubled 
him,  partly  allayed  by  David's  music  (i  Sam.  zvi.  14).  (4)  His 
vital  and  animal  spirits,  which  partially  forsook  him  at  the  witch's 
sad  news,  when  he  fell  all  along  on  the  earth,  and  there  was  no 
strength  in  him  (i  Sam.  zxviii.  20).  (5)  His  spirit,  or  soul,  finally 
forced  from  him  by  his  own  sword  on  Mount  Gilboa.  What 
need  then  have  men  to  try  the  spirits  before  they  trust  them 
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(i  John  iv.  i),  seeiDg  so  many  of  tbem  may  be  in  oae  4tod  the 

same  peisoni 

12.  In  the  New  Testament  this  Ramah  is  called  Arimathea, 
whereof  was  Joseph  (Mat  zxvii.  57),  that  honourable  counsellor, 
who  so  freely  resigned  his  own  sepulchre  to  the  body  of  our 
Saviour,  and,  with  Nicodemus,  provided  for  the  decent  interring 
thereof 

13.  Shiloh  succeeds  (in  a  narrow  southern  spong  of  this  tribe) 
where,  after  the  conquering  of  Canaan,  the  tabernade  was  solemnly 
set  up,  and  remained  there  almost  four  hundred  years.  This  place 
was  for  that  purpose  preferred  before  others,  partly  because  almost 
the  centre  of  the  land,  and  partly  in  honourable  respect  to  Joshua 
(Josh,  xviii.  i),  extracted  from,  and  living  in  this  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 
and  pity  it  was  that  God  and  the  prince  should  be  parted.  Per- 
chance the  allusion  of  Shiloh  with  Shiloah  (Isa.  viii.  6),  or  Siloam 
(John  ix.  7,  which  is  by  interpretation  smf^  dearly  pointing  at 
our  Saviour),  might  promote  this  place  for  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle  therein. 

14.  At  Shiloh  there  was  an  anniversary  dancing  of  the  daughters 
thereof  (probably  collected  out  of  all  Israel  coming  then  to  the 
tabernacle),  where  the  Benjamites,  as  yet  unprovided  for  wives, 
lying  in  ambush  in  the  vineyards,  violently  seized  some  of  those 
maids  for  their  brides  (Judg.  xxi.  03,  happy  man  be  his  dole), 
making  strange  matches,  if  each  interest  concerned  therein  be 
seriously  considered. 

15.  First,  For  the  fathers  of  these  virgins.  Did  this  equivo- 
cating expedient  satisfy  their  consciences  who  had  formerly  sworn 
not  to  give  their  daughters  to  the  Benjamites  to  wife  (Judg.  xxi. 
1),  and  yet  now  by  laying  the  design  themsdves  did  in  effect  give 
these  women  in  marriage  to  these  men  ?  (Judg.  xxi.  20). 

16.  Secondly,  For  the  young  men.  What  assurance  had  they 
they  could  love,  not  choosing  the  fittest  whom  they  liked  of^  but 
catching  the  first  they  lighted  on  9  Or  that  they  could  be  beloved; 
storming  their  wives  with  violence,  instead  of  taking  their  affec- 
tions by  mutual  composition  t 

17.  As  for  these  brides  of  fortune,  may  we  not  presume  that 
many  of  them  which  danced  this  day  wept  on  the  morrow  t  Yet 
one  thing  might  comfort  them,  they  were  all  richly  married  to 
mighty  matches  of  landed  men,  seeing  the  fair  and  fruitful  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  with  all  the  dties  therein,  was  to  be  shared  amongst 
their  six  hundred  husbands  alone,  as  the  sole  survivors  and  abso- 
lute heirs  of  the  whole  country. 

1 8.  In  Shiloh  Eli  lived  priest,  and  judge  of  Israel,  whither  fSlkanah 
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tnd  Hannah,  Samnel's  parents,  repaired  to  God's  pablic  worship. 
This  Hannah,  though  silent  when  twitted  by  Peninnah  for  bar- 
renness (i  Sam.  L  7),  foitnd  her  tongue  when  here  taxed  by  Eii 
of  drunkenness  (i  Sam.  i  15):  because  a  mere  sufferer  in  the 
fofmer,  but  in  the  latter  a  sinner,  had  the  accusation  been  true. 
Samuel  (here  prayed  for)  afterward  here  served  Qod  in  a  linen 
ephod,  and  though  generally  there  was  a  dearth  of  visions  in  this 
age  (i  Sam.  iii.  i),  here  he  had  many  revealed  unto  him.  But 
£irs  dim  eyes  connived  here  at  his  sons'  impieties.  Whose  ser- 
vant with  hb  trident  (i  Sam.  iL  13,  an  innovation,  no  doubt,  and 
none  of  the  utensils  made  by  Moses  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  mount),  would  have  raw  flesh  for  his  master ;  so  that,  what 
between  the  raw  flesh  here  sacreligiously  stolen,  and  the  strange 
flesh  wherewith  those  priests  abused  themselves  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (i  Sam.  iu  22),  any  pious  ears 
would  now  tingle  to  hear  their  fiaults  (i  Sam.  iiL  1 1),  as  hereafter  at 
their  punishment. 

19.  For  soon  after  happened  the  destruction  of  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  (slain  in  battle),  the  ark's  captivity,  Rli's  faeart-bn^aking 

ith  the  news,  neck-breaking  with  his  fall,  the  death  of  Phinehas'    " 
wS^^ewly  delivered,  whose  son  got  the  sad  name  (not  of  Benoni, 
a  name  calculated  for  private  pangs   but)  of  Ichabod  (i  Sam. 
iv.  21),  from  this  sorrowful  accident,  because  bom  tn  this  grand 
eclipse  when  the  glory  was  departed  from  Israel. 

so.  Yea,  the  very  city  of  Skiloh  itself,  may  seem  in  some  sort 
to  expire  on  the  same  occasion,  which^  as  it  owed  its  life  and  lustre 
to  the  tabernacle's  residence  therein,  so  sinks  down  in  silence  at 
the  captivity  thereof.  For  we  find  no  after  mention  of  any  emi- 
nent act  therein,  only  that  Ahijah,  the  prophet,  long  after  lived 
there  (i  Kings  xiv.  s).  He  was  the  Jewish  Tiresias,^ though  blind,  V^ 
a  seer  who,  discerning  Jeroboam's  wife  through  her  disguise,  fore- 
told the  death  of  her  sick  son,  Abijah.  So  much  of  Shiloh  ;  pro- 
ceed we  now  to  the  more  northern  and  mountainous  part  of  this 
tribe. 

.  31.  Amongst  die  remarkable  places  in  Mount  Ephraim,  we  find 
Timnath  Serah,  or  Timnath  Heres  (by  inversion  of  the  letters)  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hill  Gaash  (Judg.  ii.  9),  where,  when  they  had 
made  an  end  of  dividing  the  land,  the  children  of  Israel  gave  an 
inheritance  to  Joshua  (Josh.  ziz.  49,  50).  See  here  his  public 
spirit,  not  improving  his  power  though  commander-in-chief  to  pick 
out  the  fattest  pastures,  fairest  meadows,  fertilest  fields  for  himself, 
but  (as  if  he  counted  it  possession  enough  for  him  to  have  gained 
possessions  for  others)  when  the  meanest  man  was  first  served,  he 
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was  contented  to  stand  to  the  people's  courtesy  what  they  would 

bestow  upon  him.     If  it  sound  to  the  praise  of  a  general's  valour 

I  to  come  last  out  of  the  field  when  it  is  won,  no  less  is  the  com- 

'  mendation  of  his  temperance  to  come  last  into  it  when  it  is  divided. 

In  Timnath  Serah,  asked  and  built  by  him,  Joshua  afterwards  was 

y    buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30),  and  St.  Jerome  reports  that  in  his  time 

^     the  sun  was  depicted  on  his  monument.     This  I  dare  boldly  say, 

that  whereas  modem  heralds  blazon  arms  by  the  ispecious- titles  of 

planets,  their  fancy  is  with  most  truth  applicable  to  Joshua's  shield, 

bearing  sol  and  luna  indeed,  having  made  both  sud  and  moon 

stand  still  by  his  piayers.    Also  Eleaaar  the  high  priest  was  baried 

in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxiv.  33),  ii>  a  hill  whicl>  pertained  to 

Phinehas  his  son. 

22.  Tirzah  was  another  city  near  Mount  Ephraim,  whose  king 
was  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiL  24).     In  the  days  of  Solomon 

,  it  was  a  place  of  great  repute,  '*  Tho»  art  beautiful,  oh  my  love,  as 
\  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners" 
(Cant.  vi.  4).  Jeroboam  chose  it  te  be  his  royal  seat  (i  Kings 
xiv.  17,  perchance  because  near  Zereda  his  native  place,  i  Kings 
xi.  25),  where  he  and  his  successors  lived  for  well  nigh  sixty  years. 
Indeed,  Baasha  had  a  project  to  make  Ramah  the  place  of  his 
residence,  as  nearer  to  Jerusalem  and '  therefore  more  convenient 
to  mark  the  motions  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  but,  frustrated  of  his 
design,  he  was  fain  to  return  to  Tirzah  (i  Kings  xv.  2-1),  reigned 
and  was  buried  here.  Elah,  Baasha's  son,  was  here  drinking  in 
the  house  of  Azzah,  his  ^teward^  when  a  dear  reckoning  was 
brought  in,  and  no  less  than  his  life  extorted  from  him  by  Zimri 
his  successor  (i  Kings  xvL  9).  Afterwards  when  Tirzah  was  taken, 
Zimri,  either  out  of  envy  that  the  royal  palace  should  survive  him, 
or  desire  to  prevent  a  more  shameful  death,  burnt  himself  and  the 
king's  house  together.  We  read  of  King  Asa,  that  after  his  death 
his  subjects  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14), 
but  Zimri  exceeded,  making  a  bonfire  for  and  of  himself  when 
alive,  herein  standing  alone^  except  seconded  by  Sardanapalus,  who 
in  like  manner  destroyed  himself  on  the  same  occasion.  Thus 
{  died  Zimri,  a  king  only  for  a  week,  whose  reign,  like  a  winter's  day, 
A  ^  I  was  short  and  dirty,  yet  long  enough  to  leave  this  taunt  to  Jezebel's 
y,  '  mouth,  and  proverb  to  posterity,  '*  Had  Zimri  peace  that  slew  his 
master  f  (2  Kings  ix.  31).  Hard  by  is  Tiphsaph,  where  King 
Menahem  barbarously  ripped  up  the  women  with  child  because 
the  city  opened  not  to  receive  him  (2  Kings  xv.  16). 

23.  Besides  cities,  many  private  dwellings  were  sprinkled  on 
Mount  Ephraim  3  as  the  house  of  that  Levite  (Judg.  xix.  i)  whose 
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concubine  the  men  of  Gibeah  abused  to  death :  the  house  of 
Micah,  well  stored  with  idols,  where  first  the  five  spies,  then  the 
six  hundred  men  of  Dan,  took  up  their  lodgings  when  marching 
to  Laish.  Ungrateful  guests  !  who,  instead  of  discharging  their 
quarters,  plundered  their  landlord,  taking  his  images  and  priest 
away  with  them  (Judg.  xviii.  2 — 24).  Thirdly,  the  house  of  Debo- 
rah, under  a  palm-tree  betwixt  Ramah  and  Bethel  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
where  she  judged  Israel.  A  tree,  then  the  Westminster  Hall  of 
the  whole  lancC  made  the  seat  of  justice  in  an  open  place,  partly 
that  all  people  might  have  free  access  with  their  petitions  there- 
unto, without  -doors  or  porters  to  exclude  any;  partly  that  so 
public  a  place  might  mind  judges,  parties,  and  witnesses  of  fair 
and  clear  proceeding,  without  secret  or  sinister  reservations, 
having  heaven,  God's  throne  in  view,  and  before  their  eyes.  This 
palm  was  preferred  for  this  purpose  before  other  trees,  because  far 
and  fair  spveading,  it  afforded  much  people  a  shady  conveniency 
under  the  branches  thereof;  not  to  isBst  on  (a  text  rather  for  J 
fancy  to  descant  than  judginent  to  comment  on)  the  resemblances  ' 
betwixf  the^wth  oF^alms  and  judicial  proceedings  which,  as 
that  plant  improves  itself  by  pressur^,  ought  in  fine  to  flourish  in 
defiance  of  all  opposition. 

•  24.  But  the  most  observable  place  in  the  north  of  this  tribe  is 
the  city  of  Samaria  (Isa.  vii.  9),  built  by  Omri  (because  the  royal 
palace  was  burnt  at  Tirzah,  as  is  aforesaid)  on  an  hill  bought  by 
him  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  called  by  him  Samaria,  from 
Bhemer  the  former  owner  of  that  place  {i  Kings  xvi  24).  Strange 
it  should  take  the  denomination  rather  from  him  that  sold  it  than 
him  that  bought  it,  -except  this  was  part  of  the  bargain,  which 
appears  not  in  Scripture.  Sure  we  are,  though  the  name  of  Omrl 
was  not  preserved  in  that  place,  the  statutes  of  Omri  were  observed 
by  the  people  according  to  the  Prophet's  complaint  (Micah  vi.  16), 
and  his  impious  injunctions  obliged  men  to  the  practice  thereof. 
Samaria  proved  afterwards  a  beautiful  city,  and  was  the  principal 
place  of  the  residence  and  burial  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

25.  Stately  was  the  king's  palace  therein.  Hence  King  Ahaziah, 
Ahab's  son,  had  a  mortal  fall  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber 
(2  Kings  i.  3) ;  possibly  this  mischance  had  been  prevented  had 
the  house  or  chamber  been  built  according  to  God's  direction, 
"with  battlements,  that  men  might  not  fall  from  thence"  (Deut 
xxii.  8),  but  likely  it  is,  the  fabric  thereof  was  fashioned  according 
to  the  mode'of  the  Sidonian  architecture.  Hard  by  Ahab  built  an 
ivory  house  (1  Kings  xxii.  39).  Conceive  it  chequered,  inlaid,  and 
adorned  therewith,  otherwise  all  the  elephants  in  India  and  Africa 
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-  .      • 

would  not  afford  materials  for  such  a  structure ;  not  to  say  the 

\>\       crookedness  and  smallness  of  their  teeth  made  them  useless  for 

'; '        ^  beams  in  that  building.    A  frequent  synecdoche  to  denominate  the 

.-     house   from  the  principal  materials  therein,  like  Leadenhall  in 

^         London,  not  because  wholly  built,  but  only  covered  with  that 

\  (*  metal.    But  alas,  what  good  would  an  ivoi}'  house  do  Ahab  whilst 

^.    ^  he  had  an  ebony  soul  in  the  midst  thereof,  blackened  over  with 

'\      impieties.     Baal's  temple,  built  by  Ahab  (i  Kings  xvL  32),  and 

^  ^  turned  by  Jehu  into  a  jakes  (a  Kings  x.  25,  27),  was  a  structure 

'  of  great  state  into  which  Baal's  priests  were  trained  by  a  device 

and  slain.     The  greatest  place  of  receipt  in  Samaria  (which  might 

serve  them  for  a  market-stead,  or  rather  for  a  seat  of  justice)  was 

that  void  place  at  the  entering  of  the  £^te  (i  Kings  xziL  10),  of 

such  a  latitude  that  it  was  able  to  receive  at  once  the  kings  kA 

Israel  and  Judah  with  their  royal  retinue. 

26.  But  amongst  all  the  structures  in  Samaria,  none  more 
eminent  than  the  streets  built  therein  by  the  king  of  Syria;  a 
thing  scarce  to  be  parallelled,  that  a  foreign  king  should  be  per- 
mitted to  erect  streets  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  another  king- 
dom. If  any  allege  that  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy,  built  his  palace  in 
the  Strand  (known  by  the  name  of  Savoy  at  this  day),  and  that 
,  there  is  a  street  betwixt  Aldergate  and  Smithfield  called  Briton's 
Street,  from  the  ancient  lodgings  of  the  duke  of  Britain  therein  : 
.  ,  neither  of  the  instances  amount  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  the 
'  former  palace  being  erected,  as  I  take  it,  for  the  earl's  abode 
here  when  in  banishment ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  it  appears  not 
that  the  dukes  of  Britain  were  at  any  cost  in  building  it :  whereas 
the  kings  of  Sjrria  founded  the  fabrics  of  those  streets  in  the  city 
of  Samaria,  and  never  inhabited  therein.  It  seems  when  Omri 
began  the  new  building  of  Samaria,  either  he  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  S3rria  (as  a  neighbouring  prince  in  amity 
with  him)  to  help  him  in  the  work  (no  shame  to  b^  the  first 
clouts  of  friends  for  an  infant  city),  or  else  the  Syrian  kings 
civilly  tendered  their  service,  to  give  it  as  good  handsel  to  so  go^ 
a  work,  or  as  a  royal  largess  amongst  the  inferior  builders  thereof. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  conceive  that  the  kings  of  Damascus  got 
some  conquest  of  Samaria  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  then 
built  these  streets  as  a  monument  of  their  victory,  and  bridle  to 
overawe  the  city ;  the  rather  because  Benhadad,  being  afterwards 
overcome  by  Ahab,  proffered  the  like  favour  and  freedom  unto 
him,  if  it  pleased  him  to  acx:ept  thereof^  "  And  thou  shalt  noake 
streets  for  thee  in  DaiiMifnm>  as  ray  father  made  in  Samaria'* 
(i  Kingaxx.  ^). 
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27.  We  meet  in  Scripture  with  three  famous  sieges  of  Samaria. 
Ouce,  whoi  Benhadady  not  content  with  Ahab's  submission 
(proffering  to  bold  all  he  had  by  homage  from  him),  would  have 
sdl  the  wealth  of  the  city  in  specie  surrendered  unto  him,  vainly 
vaunting  that  *'  the  dust  of  Samaria  could  not  suffice  for  handfuls 
for  all  titkt  peopJe  that  followed  him"  (i  Kings  xx.  10).  Surely 
the  scavengers  were  very  diligent  in  sweeping  so  populous  a  place, 
or  else  it  was  a  most  hyperbolical  expression.  But  grant  Samaria 
could  not  yield  dust  enough  to  fill  the  hands,  the  mountains  near 
unto  it  could  afford  dirt  enough  to  stop  the  mouths  of  most  of  his 
army,  who  a  few  days  after  were  thereon  miraculously  defeated 
(i  Kings  XX.  21). 

28.  A  second  siege  was  in  the  reign  of  King  Joram,  when  the  ^  /^ 
fiimine  was  so  great  that  an  ass's  head  and  a  cab  of  dung  was '  ^j 
sold  at  unconscionable  rates ;  the  former  for  food,  the  latter 
most  probably  for  fuel,  and  surely  not  to  drain  peter  to  make ' 
powder  thence,  an  invention  unknown  in  that  age.     Nor  was  the  • 
sudden  plenty,  occasioned  by  the  Syrians*  flight,  less  admirable,  \ 
all  provision  being  brought  down  in  an  instant  to  a  very  unex- 
pected low  price.    So  that  he  that  here  knew  beforehand  what 
would  be  cheap  or  dear,  needed  but  a  few  minutes  to  make  him 

a  rich  merchant     But  this  showei^  of  plenty  caused  a  flood  of    f 
people  to  flock  to  the  gates  of  Saxnani^  where  that  infidel  prbce, 
who  despaired  of  God's  power  and  Elisha's  prophecy,  was  over-    ' 
whelmed  in  the  multitude  (2  Kings  vii.  17) ;  living  so  long  to 
have  his  eyes  confute  his  tongue,  but  not  to  have  his  taste  confirm 
his  eyes ;  beholding,  but  not  partaking  of  the  plenty. 

29.  The  third  and  last  siege,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel,  a  king  who  was  the  best,  or  rather  the  least  bad,  of 
all  tiiat  sat  on  that  throne ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  '*  He  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  not  as  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  were 
before  him"  (2  Kings  xvii.  2).  It  may  therefore  seem  wonderful 
that  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  should  happen  in  his  reign ;  but 
what  shall  we  say)  When  a  vessel  is  already  brimful,  the  i 
addition  of  the  least  drop  more  will  make  it  run  over. 

30.  Afterwards  Samaria  was  peopled  with  colonies  of  the  As- 
syrians ;  great  back  friends  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  do  sufficiently  declare.  Our  Saviour 
therefore  gave  in  charge  to  the  disciples,  when  sent  to  preach, 
*'  Into  any  cities  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not*'  (Mat.  x.  5).  But 
this  was  but  a  temporaiy  prohibition,  for  after  Christ's  ascension, 
and  the  persecution  about  Stephen,  Samaria  quickly  received  the 
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gospel  by  preaching  of  Philip  the  evangelist  (Acts  viii.  5,  14,  25  ; 
is.  31).  Here  afterwards  happened  the  great  contest  betwixt  the 
two  Simons,  Peter  and  Magus,  the  latter  proffering  money  to 
buy  the  gift  of  bestowing  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  19).  But, 
leaving  them,  we  may  observe  God's  gradation  in  giving  His  Holy 
Spirit.  First^  to  those  that  were  purely  Jews  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ii.  4) ;  then  to  such  as  were  partly  Jews  in  Samaria ;  lastly,  to  such 
as  were  purely  Grentiles  in  Caesarea  (Acts  z.  44),  where  Cornelius 
was  baptised. 

31.  Near  Samaria  was  a  fountain  to  wash,  and  house  to  shear 
the  sheep.  Nigh  to  which,  in  the  road  to  Jezreel,  Jehu  met  two 
and  forty  men  coming  on  a  visit  of  respect  to  salute  the  late  slain 
sons  of  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  x.  14^.  Wherefore,  because  the 
persons  they  came  to  wait  on  were  not  m  this  world.  Jehu  took 
order  to  send  them  all  to  the  grave,  that  they  might  be  more  per- 
fectly informed  how  it  fared  with  those  whom  they  came  to  salute. 
Hard  by  is  the  lazar-house,  wherein  lived  those  lepers,  who  being 
bandied  betwixt  two  deaths  of  the  famine  and  the  sword  (2  Kings 
vii.  3,  4 ;  Levit.  ziii.  46),  preferred  to  put  themselves  on  sud- 
den and  doubtful,  rather  than  on  slow  but  certain  destruction ;  and 
first  brought  to  Samaria  the  tidings  of  the  Syrians'  tents  left  empty 
of  men,  and  full  of  provision. 

32.  We  must  not  forget  the  pool  near  Samaria,  wherein  Ahab's 
chariot  was  washed,  though  some  difference  appears  betwixt  the 
prediction  and  performance  thereof. 

Prediction— I  Kings  xxL  19.  Pkrformancb— i  Kings  zxu.  28. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place         And  one  washed  the  chariot  iathe 

where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of    pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked 

Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,     up  his  blood,   and  they  washed  his 

even  thine.  armour  according  to  the  word  of  the 

Lord,  which  He  spake. 

The  difficulty  is  this ;  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab  at 
Samaria,  whereas  Naboth  was  stoned  at  Jezreel  (2  Kings  zzL  i), 
twenty  miles  and  more  northward.  To  reconcile  which  difference 
Rabbi  Salomon  conceives  that  though  Ahab's  chariot  was  washed 
at  Samaria,  his  armour  was  washed  at  Jezreel,  where  (saith  he)  the 
royal  armoury  was  kept.  Others  fancy  an  outlet  of  the  pool  of  Sa- 
maria in  the  river  Kishon,  which  many  miles  off  glided  by  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth,  so  that  his  blood  might  be  carried  thither  down  the 
stream.  Lastly,  it  is  generally  answered,  that  those  words,  in  the 
place,  are  not  to  be  taken  restrictively  for  the  same  numerical 
spot  of  ground,  but  extensively  for  the  same  land,  country,  and 
lungdom,  which  then  was  fulfilled  according  to  the  prophet's  pre- 
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diction.  Not  to  say,  that  some  understand,  in  the  place  where  the 
dogs  licked,  that  v^pro  eo  quod^  instead,  in  lieu,  or  in  requital  of 
thy  cruelty,  dogs  shall  lick  thy  blood,  &c  Nor  have  I  ought 
else  to  observe  of  Samaria,  save  that  Herod  called  the  name  thereof 
Sebaste,  from  a  fair  temple  erected  here,  in  the  honour  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  v 

33.  Hard  by  are  Ebal  and  Oerizim,  twin-mountains  of  equal 
height,  on  which,  in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  34),  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  the  people  of  Israel,  according  to  God's  com- 
mand (Deut.  xi.  29),  assembled  themselves,  with  their  women, 
little  ones  and  strangers  (Josh.  viiL  35),  in  manner  and  method 
following  (Deut  xzviL  12) : — 

ON  MOUNT  GKRIZIM  TO  BLESS.  ON  MOUNT  EBAL  TO  CURSE. 

1.  Simeon.        4.'Issachar.  1.  Reuben.        4.  Zebulup. 

2.  LevL  5.  Joseph.  2.  Gad.  5.  Dan. 

3.  Judah.  6.  Benjamin.  5.  Asher.  6.  Naphtali. 

See  we  here  both  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  tribes  (Judah  and 
Levi)  on  the  blessing  side;  all  cursings  and  imprecations  (save 
when  of  absolute  necessity)  ill  becoming  the  mouths  of  magis-* 
trates  and  ministers.  In  this  action,  the  Levites  appeared  in  a 
double  capacity ;  as  public  officers,  so  they  spake  to  the  men  of 
Israel  with  a  loud  voice  (Deut  xzvii.  14) ;  and  as  private  persons, 
so  they  contributed  their  Amen  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 

34.  Here  it  will  be  demanded,  seeing  the  sides  of  this  quire 
were  so  far  asunder,  how  could  the  Levites'  voices  be  distinctly 
heard  from  one  mountain  to  another,  especially  if  the  whole  city 
of  Shechem  (as  the  Rabbin  will  have  it)  lay  interposed  betwixt 
them ;  and  may  not  divine  service  as  well  be  warranted  in  a 
language  unknown,  as  unheard,  both  being  equally  understood  9 
For  answer  whereunto,  we  must  know  that  the  very  make  and 
fashion  of  these  mountains  (picked  out  by  God's  providence  for 
that  purpose)  might  advantage  much  the  articulate  audibility  of 
the  Levites'  voices;  especially  if  (as  some  fancy  them)  they 
had  bended  tops,  hanged  over,  and  leaned  inwards,  so,  as  it  were 
with  mutual  consent  more  conveniently  to  reach  the  sound  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  We  know  what  some  have  written  of  the 
mountains  in  Merionethshire,  so  even  in  height  that  the  sheph^ds  1 
may  talk  together  on  the  tops  of  them,  yet  so,  that  if  haply  they 
appoint  to  meet  together,  they  can  hardly  do  it  from  morning  to 
night.  Besides,  the  people  knew  beforehand  the  very  numerical 
words,  both  of  the  blessings  and  cursings  which  the  Levites  were 
to  pronounce,  and  this  rendered  their  voice  intelligible  at  the 
greater  distance.     For  our  ears  and  eyes  quickly  own  those 
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objects  far  off  with  which  formerly  they  have  beea  familiarly 
acquainted  Lastly,  the  Levites  uttered  no  long-continued  ora- 
tions, but  short  speeches  severally  distinguished,  with  the  full 
periods  of  the  people's  Amen,  which  gave  fair  notice  to  their 
neighbours  on  the  next  mountain  when  to  begin  and  end  thehr 
attention,  and  sentences  so  plainly  pointed  are  more  easily  under- 
stood at  greater  distance. 

35.  On  Mount  Ebal,  where  the  curses  were  pronounced,  a 
solemn  altar  was,  according  to  God*s  command  (Deut.  zzvii.  5), 
set  up  by  Joshua,  and  burnt  and  peace-offerings  were  sacrificed 
thereon  (Josh.  viiL  31).  No  more  than  needed,  for  otherwise  the 
maledictions  had  no  sooner  been  uttered,  but  condemnation  and 
execution  had  instantly  ensued,  if  these  sacrifices,  with  the  merits 
of  Christ  typified  therein,  had  not  seasonably  interceded.  This 
altar  was  made  of  whole  stones,  without  iron  lift  upon  it,  and  was 
plastered  over,  serving  also  for  a  table-book  (the  stones  being  the 
leaves,  and  in  the  plastering  were  the  letters  thereof),  wherein,  by 
God's  command,  all  the  words  of  the  law  were  written  veiy 
plainly  (Deut  xxvii.  8,  32),  not  that  all  Deuteronomy,  much  less 
all  the  Pentateuch,  was  registered  thereon  (where  should  they 
find,  and  how  should  they  fetch  stones  in  folio  for  so  voluminous 
a  work  ?),  but  either  the  thirteen  cursings  (with  their  opposite 
blessings)  mentioned  there,  or  else  the  ten  commandments,  the 
breviate  and  abstract  of  the  whole  law. 

36.  But  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  holy  of  holies  to  the  Samari- 
tans, in  after  ages  commonly  calling  it  the  blessed  mountain,  and 
confining  their  public  service  and  sacrifices  to  that  place.  Here, 
to  avoid  confusion,  we  must  take  notice  of  two  distinct  sorts  or 
sects  of  Samaritans,  differing  much  amongst  themselves  in — 

1.  ANTIQUITY.  3.   RBLIGION. 

One  from  Hezekiah's  time.  Idolatrous. 

Another  from  Nehemifth's  time.  Heretical. 

a.  XXTRAOTIOff.  4.  PLACE  OF  THXIR  WORSHIP. 

Heathens  by  descent  Anvwheie  m  the  province  of  Samaria. 

Mongrel-Jews.  In  Mount  Gerizim  alone. 

We  begin  with  the  fonner,  being  colonies  of  Assyrians,  planted 
by  Shalmeneser  in  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  he  had  cairied 
away  into  final  captivity.  These  at  first  were  devoured  with  lions, 
saith  die  Scripture  (3  Kings  xvii.  25),  though  Josephus  afiirmeth 
that  the  plague,  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  that  the  famine  de- 
stroyed them.  Presumption  in  them  to  deviate  Irom  God's  word ; 
for  though  both  plague  and  famine  may  in  some  sense  be  allowed 
to  be  lions,  that  is,  devourers ;  yet  such  as  confound  them*  de* 
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8tn>y  God's  solemn  quadripartite  of  His  punishments,  making  three 
members  of  His  four  sore  judgments  mentioned  in  the  Brophet 
(£zek.  ziv.  21),  camddere^  to  interfere,  yea,  run  all  into  one.  Mter- 
ward,  a  Jewish  priest  was,  at  their  request,  sent  out  of  Assyria,  to 
teach  these  Samaritans  of  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land  (a 
Kings  zvii.  27).  He  is  called  Ezdras  by  Epiphanius,  by  others 
Lun,  and  by  some  Zacharias;  but  seeing  dod  hath  concealed 
his  name,  it  is  no  whit  material  to  know  it  especially,  ex- 
cept he  had  taught  them  better  divinity.  For  ^  instructed 
them  not  to  serve  God  as  they  ought,  in  His  temple  then  extant  at 
Jerusalem,  but  in  their  own  country,  according  to  the  direction  of 
Jeroboam  ;  and  then  no  wonder  if  the  Samaritans  were  guiUy  of 
abominable  impieties.  For,  as  water  neither  will,  nor  can  natur 
rally  ascend  h^her,  than  just  level  to  the  spring,  or  fountain,  whence 
it  is  derived :  so  these  people  were  capable  of  no  purer  service 
of  God,  than  as  they  were  principled  by  diis  superstitious  priest, 
who  either  did  not  know,  or  would  not  teach  them  the  true  re- 
ligion. Yea,  their  practice  fell  short  of  his  precepts,  not  worship- 
ping one  God  alone,  but  eveiy  dty  had  also  a  several  idol  to  them- 
selves (3  Kings  xviL  29,  30,  31),  according  to  the  nations  whence 
xhef  were  descended.  These  were  the  andenft  idolatrous  Samari- 
tans, which,  as  Chtysostom  saith,  did  a^rra  ^i«yirv0iM,  mingle  what 
was  not  to  be  conjoined,  and  which  in  process  cff  time  were  well 
wasted,  and  few  (Uf  any  of  them)  extant  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour. 
37.  These  were  succeeded  with  a  second  sort  of  iieretical  Sa- 
maritans^ beginning  in  the  government  of  Nehemiah,  who  reporteth 
that  ^  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada,  the  son  of  £liashib  the  high  priest, 
was  soD-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Hoconite,  and  therefore  I  chased 
him  from  me"  (Neh.  xiii.  28).  This  priest  is  by  Josepfaus  called 
Manasseh,  who  thus  driven  away  from  Jerusalem,  went  with  other 
Jews,  guilty  of  the  like  mongrel  matches,  to  the  Samaritans,  their 
wives'  kindred,  and  there  (as  the  Jewish  writers  relate)  built  an 
anti-temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  a  medley  nation  devised  a 
miscellaneous  worship  of  God,  rejecting  all  the  Scriptures  save  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  and  maintaining  many  abominable  supersti- 
tions. And  yet  they  were  not  so  bad  as  Epiphanius  inakes  them, 
charging  them  by  a  fieur-fetched  consequence  to  wonliip  heathen 
gods,  because  placing  sanctity  in  diat  mountain  wherein  Jacob 
buried  his  idols  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  whilst  some  tax  them  to  adore  a 
dove,  tile  arms  of  the  kings  oif  fiabylon,  and  others  unjusUy  accuse 
them  utterly  to  deny  die  resurrection  ;  we  remit  the  reader  to  our 
learned  autiior,  who  deareth  them  from  these  false  aspersions,  and 
tfaom^  we  ourselves  will  not  take  the  pains  to  plead  their  cause, 
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let  U8  have  the  patience  to  hear  others  speak  for  the  worst  of  men^ 
when  unjustly  traduced. 

38.  But  the  main  difference  in  matter  of  religion  betwixt  the 
Samaritans  and  Jews,  is  no  less  briefly  than  clearly  and  truly 
stated  in  those  words  of  the  woman  to  our  Saviour,  ^  Our  fathers 
[Samaritans]  worshipped  in  this  mountain  [GerizimJ,  and  ye  [Jews] 
say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ougut  to  worship*' 
(John  iv.  20).  The  contest  grew  high  betwixt  them,  each  zealous 
to  assert  the  transcendent  holiness  of  their  temple ;  insomuch, 
that  the  Samaritans  made  the  text  false,  to  make  their  title  true, 
wilfully  depraving  the  original.  For,  whereas  we  read  in  the 
Hebrew,  both  that  Moses  directed  (Deut.  xxvii.  12),  and  Joshua 
erected  (Josh.  viii.  30),  an  altar  on  Mount  £bal,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  make  the  same  built  oa  Mount  Qerizim,  in  the  very 
place  where  afterwards  their  mock-temple  was  set  up,  so  to  gain 
thereunto  the  greater  repntatiou  of  holiness.  This  false  founda-> 
don  laid,  they  proceeded  thereon,  to  vaunt  of  the  excellency  of 
their  divine  service,  exceeding  the  Jews  in 

(i)  Antiquity,  it  bearing  date  from  this  solemn  altar,  four 
hundred  and  odd  years  before  the  structure  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon  (i*  Kings  vL  i).  And,  if  the  Jews 
once  offered  to  plead  the  original  of  their  temple  finom 
Abraham  sacrificing  his  son  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah, 
then  the  Samaritans,  to  outvie  them,  derived  the  seni- 
ority  and  sanctity  of  their  mountain  from  the  first 
apparition  (jod  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7), 
and  first  altar  Abraham  made  to  (}od  in  the  land  ot 
Canaan,  both  in  this,  before  Isaac  was  ever  promised. 
(3)  Constant  continuance,  pretending  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  divine  service  in  this  place,  whilst  they  ob- 
jected the  long  intermission  of  God's  worship  in  Jeru- 
salem, lying  waste  during  the  seventy  years  of  their 
^  captivity  in  Babylon. 

But  oh  how  light  and  slight,  how  few  and  feeble  are  the  Samaritan 
arguments  for  the  place  of  their  worship  if  compared  to  the 
numerous,  ponderous,  pregnant  proofs  Jews  can  produce  for  God's 
presence  fixed  in  Jerusalem  I  The  Samariuns  therefore  were  wise 
in  their  generation  to  admit  alone  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  for 
canonical  (wherein  all  their  supposed  evidences  for  the  matter  in 
controversy  are  contained^  seeing  otherwise,  had  they  accepted  of 
the  rest  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  their  witness  had 
utterly  overthrown  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion,  which  so 
frequently  make  Jerusalem  the  proper  centre  of  aU  pious  ijnen  s 
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devotion.  One  instance  for  many,  <'  Moreover  He  refused  the 
tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  £phraim,  but 
chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Mount  Sion  which  He  loved.  And 
He  built  His  sanctuary  like  high  palaces,  like  the  earth  which  He 
hath  established  for  ever^'  (Psa.  IxxviiL  67, 68, 69).  Here  Ephraim 
is  singled  out  by  himself  as  of  all  the  tribes  most  probable  in  after 
ages  to  jostle  with  Judah  for  the  place  of  God*s  public  service  (in 
whose  portion  was  Mount  Gerizim,  besides  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii. 
I ;  xvi.  6),  where  the  tabernacle  so  long  resided,  and  yet  he 
is  clearly  cast,  and  the  cause  adjudged  against  him  by  the  im- 
mediate determination  of  God  Himself. 

39.  We  have  no  more  to  say  of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  save  only  that  Antiochus  afterward  turned  it  for  a  time 
into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  that  keepeth  hospitality  (2  Mace.  vi.  3). 
Sure  I  am  the  Samaritans  practised  small  hospitality  in  the  country 
hereabouts,  denying  to  give  our  Saviour  entertainment  in  their 
towns,  because  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  ix.  53).  The 
truth  is,  this  temple  was  destroyed  somewhat  before  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  by  John  Hyrcanus,  after  it  had  flourished  above  two 
hundred  years;  but  when  the  temple  was  taken  away,  the  mountain 
renoained,  in  which  the  Samaritans  continued  their  adoration.  We 
conclude  all  with  the  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  There  be  two 
manner  of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no 
nation :  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  they 
that  dwell  amongst  the  Philistines,  and  that  foolish  people  that 
dwell  in  Sichem  (Ecdesiasticus  1.  25).  Meaning  by  the  first  the 
idolatrous;  by  the  last,  the  heretical  Samaritans,  who  indeed 
^ere  no  distinct  nation  (as  leopards  and  mules  are  properly  no 
creatures),  but  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  heathen  blended  together. 

40.  £xpect  not  here  from  me  (as  alien  from  our  work  in  hand) 
any  arguments  against  their  presumption  who  have  dared  to 
compare,  yea  prefer,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  for  authentical- 
ness  before  the  Hebrew  original.    "  For  three  things  (saith  Solo- 
mon, Prov.  XXX.  21 — 23),  the  earth  is  disquieted,  and  the  fourth    , 
it  cannot  bear — ^namely,  a  handmaid  that  is  heir  to  her  mistress."  ^ 
How  much  more  intolerable  then  is  it,  when  a  translation  which  y  1 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  dutiful  servant  to  the  original,  shall  presume 
(her  mistress  being  extant,  and  in  presence)  to  take  the  place  and 
precedency  of  her)  as  here  apographum  doth  of  the  autographum, 
when  the  Samaritan  transcript  is  by  some  advanced  above  the 
canonical  copy  in  the  Hebrew.    All  I  will  add  is  this,  that  to  the 
Jews,  ivunev&iioaif  ra  Xofta  rov  0€Wj  were  committed  the.  oracles  of 
God  (Rom.  iii.  2) ;  and,  to  give  them  their  due,  they  were  careful 
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preservers  thereof,  being  never  reproved  by  our  Saviour  (though 
often  for  false  glosses  thereon)  of  any  foigeiy  in  corrupting,  deprav- 
ing, or  altering  the  letter  of  the  text,  whereas  no  such  trust  appears 
delivered  to  the  chaige  of  the  Samaritans.  In  a  word,  such  as 
defend  ^at  the  Pentateuch  coming  from  the  heretical  (not  to  say 
apostate)  Samaritans  is  purer  than  that  in  Hebrew  transmitted  to 
us  from  the  Jews,  in  that  age  the  only  true  church  of  God  in 
the  world  (Amos  iiu  a),  may  with  as  much  truth  maintain  that 
breath  proceeding  from  putrefied  and  cormpted  lungs  is  more 
healthfiil  and  whdesome  than  what  cometh  from  vitals  sound  and 
entire. 

41.  Shediem,  which  we  lately  mentioned,  lay  betwixt  the  afore- 
said  mountains ;  a  place  stained  with  many  treacherous  practices, 
which  were  acted  thereia  Here  Dinah  went  out  to  see  the 
daughters  oi  the  land  (Qen*  xxxiv.  1),  so  to  please  her  fancy  with 
gazing  on  foreign  £akshions.  O  where  was  the  tent  wherein  her 
great-grandmother  Sarah  lived  (Gen.  zviii.  9),  that  now  she  had 
left  it  I  Where  was  the  vail  wherewith  her  grandmother  Rebekah 
covered  her  fact  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  that  now  she  had  lost  it  ?  Her 
own  mother  Leah's  eyes,  which  were  weak  and  tender  (Gen.  xxix. 
17),  (those  worse)  were  bettes  than  Dinah*%  which  were  wanton  and 
wandering.  She  sees  and  is  seen,  and  is  liked,  and  lusted  after, 
and  (whether  by  force  or  fkaud)  defiled,  and  stiU  passionately 

*  affected,  contraiy  to  what  commonly  happens,  that  the  snuff  oi 
lust  goes  out  in  the  stink  of  loathing  (2  Sam.  xiiL  15)1  Yea, 
Bhechem  was  so  honest  m  his  dishonesty,  that  he  desired  to  make 
Dinah  the  best  amends  he  could  give,  or  she  receive,  and  at  any 

.late  went  about  to  pmrchase  At  vine  to  himself,  so  to  colour  a 
\^i\t  to  those  unripe  grapes  which  he  had  snatched  from  it.  The 
agreement  is  made,  on  condition  all  the  Shechemites  should  be 
circumcised,  which  done,  oft  the  third  day  (when  commonly 
wounds  are  more  painful  than  whea  first  given),  Simeon  and  Levi 
kill  all  the  males  of  the  city  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25),  and  the  rest  of 
their  brethren  fall  on  the  spoils  thereof. 

42.  Long  after,  Abiroelech,  the  base-bom  and  bloody-minded 
son  of  good  Gideon,  was  by  the  Shechemites  (his  townsmen  by 
his  mother's  side)  here,  at  the  stone  ia  the  plain  (Judg.  ix.  6), 
made  king  of  Israel ;  whilst  Jothan  (who  of  his  seventy 
brethren  had  only  escaped  his  cruelty),  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Gerizim  (Judg.  iv.  7),  uttered  his  parable  of  the  bramUe,  kinging 
it  over  die  trees  of  the  wood;  bramble,  which  be  applied  so 
home  to  the  men  of  Shediem,  that  for  the  present  he  left  the 
pricks  thereof  in  the  ears  of  his  auditors,  the  pain  wherecnf  they 
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found  and  felt  afterwards  in  their  hearts,  when  God  pat  a  spirit 
of  discord  betwixt  them  and  Abimelech* 

43.  We  find  not  the  particular  cause,  but  the  effects  of  the 
discord  betwixt  them.  Insomuch  that  Abimelech  sacked  the  city 
of  Shechem  and  sowed  it  with  salt  (Judg.  ix.  45).  A  formality 
usual  in  that  age  in  execration  of'  people's  perfidiousness,  but 
whence  fetching  its  original  it  is  hard  to  decide*  I  dare  not  say, 
in  imitation  of  God  Himself^  who,  when  He  destroyed  the  wicked  _ 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  turned  the  fruitful  vales  wherein 
they  stood  into  the  Salt  Sea  (Ckn.  xiv.  3),  in  token  of  their  per- 
petual desolation.  Sure,  I  am,  the  custom  hath  been  imitated  in 
these  western  parts.  For  Frederick  Barbarossa,  for  some  affronts 
offered  to  his  empress  by  those  of  Milai^  nscd  Uie  city,  and  sowed 
it  with  salt. 

44.  The  Shechemites  retreated  into  the  house  of  Baal-berith, 
their  god,  hoping  in  vain  to  make  it  good  for  their  defence.  For 
Abimelech,  fetching  fuel  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Sal- 
mon (Judg.  ix.  48),  whence  the  Psalmist  fetched  his  expression  of 
spotless  puf  ity,  "  white  as  snow  in  Salmon*'  (Psa.  Ixviii.  14X  which 
commonly  candied  the  top  of  this  mountain,  being  the  Jewish 
Albion,  and  firing  the  tower  of  the  temple,  slew  therein  a  thousand 
men  and  womea  Then,  no  doubt,  the  house  of  Millo  was  de- 
stroyed (Judg.  ix»  20) :  which  I  take  not  for  any  building  in  the 
city  of  Shechem  (though  there  was  a  bix  street  of  that  name  in 
Jerusalem,  i  Kings  xL  37),  but  for  a  potent  and  puissant  family  ^  ^i- 
therein  (as  the  house  of  the  Fuggers  in  Auspurge),  who  first  ad-  -\ ' 
vanced  Abimelech,  and  sought,  when  too  late,  to  suppress.     But 

the  weaker  sex  revenged  on  Abimelech  his  cruelty  to  them,  when 
besieging  the  tower  of  Thebez,  which  we  conceive  hard  by  Shechem 
(having  no  other  indication  but  this  single  mention  for  the  posture 
thereof],  a  woman  broke  his  bram-pan  with  a  piece  of  millstone 
(Judg.  ix.  S3). 

45.  Though  not  the  salt  which  was  sown,  yet  the  city  of  Shechem 
grew  up  again  to  its  former  greatness.  Hither  repaired  Rehoboam 
for  the  people  to  make  him  king.  One  may  hapty  scent  Jeroboam's 
policy  and  his  hand  in  appointing  the  place,  m  his  own  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  where  his  party  was  most  puissant ;  who  intending  to 
run  a  race  with  Rehoboam  for  a  crown,  chose  out  the  ground  most 
advantageous  for  himself.  Here  the  people  presented  Rehoboam 
with  a  petition  for  the  mitigation  of  the  intolerable  burdens, 
whether  personal  or  pecuniary,  which  Solomon  imposed  upon  them, 
(i  Kings  XL  31,  37,  40}.  How  canie  he  to  be  behindhand  who 
was  the  most  wealthy  prince  in  the  world  I   Surely  not  the  building 
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of  God's  but  his  idols'  temples  impaired  his  treasure;  and  women 
impoverished  both  his  wealth  and  his  wisdom.  Seven  hundred 
queens,  and  not  unlikely  so  many  courts,  and  three  hundred  con- 

.  cubines  (1  Kings  xL  3),  which  though  lesser  than  the  former  in 
honour,  might  be  greater  in  expense  (as  the  thief  in  the  candle 
wasteth  more  than  the  burning  of  the  wick)  were  able  to  bank- 
rupt the  land  of  Ophir,  with  Tarshish  given  in  to  boot.  Rehoboam 
requires  three  days'  respite  for  his  answer  (i  Kings  xii.  5),  the 
only  act  almost  wherein  he  showed  himself  wise  Solomon's  son  ; 
seeing  in  matters  of  such  consequence,  extemporary  returns  gave 
men  leisure  afterwards  to  meditate  their  repentance. 

46.  The  old  men  advise  Rehoboam  for  remission  and  mitigation 
of  taxes.  What  harm  was  it  if  he  being  married  to  a  crown  should 
wait  on  his  bride  the  wedding-day,  that  she  might  obey  him  all 
her  life  after  1  Especially  they  counselled  him  to  speak  good 
words  to  the  people  (i  Kings  xii.  7),  though  his  good  deed^ 
might  follow  at  a  distance.  And  truly  fair  speeches  cost  tho 
giver  nothing,  and  do  ease,  though  not  cure,  the  discontented 
receiver.  But  Rehoboam  followed  the  advice  of  the  young  men 
(hot  heads  enough  to  set  a  kingdom  on  fire),  not  to  satisfy,  but 
suppress,  the  people's  desires,  threatening  to  make  his  little 
finger  thicker  than  his  father's  loins  (more  happy  if  he  had  made 

^    his  head  but  half  as  wise)  so  that  the  people  deserting  the  house 
of  David,  clave  to  Jeroboam  for  their  king. 
•'"47.  During  this  distemper,  Rehoboam  sent  Adoram,  who  was 

(  over  the  tribute,  unto  the  people.  No  doubt  in  hope  that  they 
would  reverence  his  grey  hairs,  not  abating  much  of  an  hundred 
years  in  age  (having  enjoyed  that  office  above  threescore  years, 
from  the  midst  of  the  reign  of  King  David,  2  Sam.  xx.  24),  or  else 
to  give  them  some  oral  satisfaction  how  all  sums  had  formerly  been 
expended  for  the  public  good.  But  this  sight  was  offensive  to  the 
people,  whose  very  looks  seemed  to  demand  a  tax,  and  his  eyes  to 
exact  tribute  of  them,  insomuch  that  the  people  stoned  him  to 
death  (i  Kings  xii.  18).  To  lesson  all  money  officers  from  public 
\  appearance  in  popular  tumults,  bein^  persons  most  obnoxious  to 
\  the  spite  and  spleen  of  the  vulgar.  Tnus  in  Jack  Straw's  rebellion 
their  fury  fell  first  and  fiercest  on  Sir  Robert  Hales,  lord  of  St. 
John's,  and  then  lord  treasurer,  whom  they  drew  out  of  the 
chapel  in  the  tower,  and  without  any  reverence  of  his  estate  or 
degree,  with  fell  noise  and  huge  cries  struck  oflf  his  head  on 
Tower-hill.  Nor  did  Sir  James  Fines,  Lord  Say,  and  treasurer 
of  England,  fare  better  in  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  whom, 
without  any  judicial  proceedings,  before  hb  confession  was  ended. 
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they  executed  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside.  And  now  it  was 
high  time  for  Rehoboam  to  call  for  his  chariot  and  haste  to 
Jerusalem.  -  - 

48.  Near  to  Shechem  was  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob 
bought  of  the  children  of  Hamor  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money, 
whereon  he  spread  his  tent,  and  erected  an  altar  called  God,  the 
God  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxiii.  20).  Afterwards  Jacob  gave  it  as  a 
portion  to  his  son  Joseph,  whose  bones,  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
were  buried  therein  (Josh.  xxiv.  32)^  But  how  Jacob,  when  he 
bequeathed  this  land  to  Joseph,  could  properly  call  it,  "  A  portion 
which  he  took  oQt  of  the  hands  of  the  Araorites  with  his  sword 
and  by  his  bow*'  (Gen.  xlviii.  ss),  is  a  difficulty  much  perplexing 
divines  in  the  solution  thereof,  meeting  only  with  Jacob's  staff 
(though  Esau  had  a  bow)  m  the  tenor  of  Scripture.  We  will 
present  the  reader  with  their  best  answers,  leaving  him  to  choose 
which  he  conceives  most  probable.    Some  conceive— 

(i)  That  Jacob,  being  a  peaceable  and  plain-dealing  man,  in 
reproof  of  such  as  delight  in  force  and  violence, 
called  his  money  his  sword  and  his  bow.  And  indeed 
in  all  ages  money  is  the  sharpest  sword  and  bow  that 
best  hits  the  mark,  yea,  answereth  all  things  (Eccles. 
X.  19). 

(2)  That  thereby  he 'meant  his  prayers  (the  arms  of  the 

patriarchs  and  primitive  Christians)  whereby  he  ob- 
tained of  God  that  his  posterity,  being  now  in  his 
loins,  in  due  time  should  by  their  martial  achieve- 
ments conquer  the  country,  and  speaks  of  the  con- 
quest as  already  made,  because  of  the  undoubted 
assurance  of  it  upon  God's  promise. 

(3)  That  his  sword  and  his  bow  import  no  more  than  his 

industry  and  endeavours.  Thus  the  Latin  phrase,  jFecit 
propria  marte,  carrieth  a  warlike  sound  but  a  peaceable 
sense,  when  one  acquires  a  thing,  though  in  a  legal  way, 
with  his  own  might,  without  the  assistance  of  others, 
as  Jacob  purchased  the  foresaid  heritage. 

(4)  That  his  sword  related  not  to  his  purchase,  but  to  the  dty 

of  Shechem,  which  Simeon  and  Levi  won  by  their 
sword,  and  the  sons'  conquest  is  reputed  to  their  father. 
Now  let  none  be  troubled  because  Jacob  is  said  to  purchase  this 
land  of  the  Amorites,  Hamor  of  whom  he  bought  it  being  a  Hivite 
(Gen.  xzxiv.  2)  ;  Amorite  being  there  taken  in  a  generical  sense, 
as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  eight  united  provinces  are  commonly 
called  HoUanders.  -^ 
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49.  Near  to  this  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph, 
stood  the  city  of  Sychar ;  wherein  was  the  well,  at  which  that  ex- 
cellent discourse  passed  betwixt  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan 
woman  who  came  thither  to  draw  water  (John  iv.  5)*  Some  also 
place  hereabouts  the  city  Shalem,  founding  it  on  the  words  of  the 
text,'  ''And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem"  (Gen. 
xxxiiL  18X  which  the  Chaldee  and  othei  translations  read,  "And 
Jacob  came  safe  Gt  sound  and  entire  to  a  city  of  Shechem*"  Not 
that  here  he  was  healed  of  his  halting  (as  some  will  have  it),  but 
rather  that  hitherto  no  notorious  or  eminent  disaster  befell  his 
£simily,  which  afterwards  fell  thick  and  threefold  upon  it,  as  the 
defiling  of  Dinah ;  Simeon  and  Levi  slaughtering  the  Shechemites ; 
Reuben's  incest ;  Rachers  death ;  Er  and  Onan  slain  by  God ; 
Judah's  incest  with  Tamar ;  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren. 

50.  And  now  to  take  ouf  farewell  of  the  country  about  Shechem, 
anciently  called  the  plain  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xiL  6) :  two  eminent 
oaks  grew  therein ;  one,  under  which  Jacob  buried  his  heathen 
gods,  with  the  superstitious  ear-rings  of  his  fisimily  (Gen.  xxxv.  4), 
wherein,  no  doubt,  idols  were  engraven ;  another,  under  whid) 
was  a  great  stone  solemnly  set  up  by  Joshua,  with  the  words  of  the 
law  written  thereon  to  be  a  witness  against  the  Israelites  (Josh, 
xxiv.  27),  in  case  afterwards  they  should  deny  that  God,  whom 
then  they  generally  resolved  to  serve.  But  the  question  will  be 
how  this  latter  oak  was  tenaed  to  be,  *^  by  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord**  (Josh.  zxiv.  26);  seeing  the  tabernacle  and  the  sanctuary 
leger  then  resided  at  Shiloh  in  those  days  (Josh.  xviiL  i).  If  any 
say,  that  every  place  where  men  seriously  set  their  souls  to  serve 
God  is  His  sanctuary,  they  speak  rather  an  evangelical  truth  than 
a  proper  answer  to  the  present  question.  This  inclines  me  to  con- 
ceive, either  that  by  sanctuary  is  meant  that  place  of  the  altar, 
which  Jacob  long  before  thereabouts  erected ;  pr,  that  the  taber- 
nacle not  far  off,  was  brought  hither  for  the  instant  occasion,  and 
afterwards  returned  back  unto  Shiloh. 

51.  Dotban  lay  east  of  Shechem,  wherein  tbe  prophet  Elisha  for 
some  time  made  his  abode.  Here  he  was  complained  of  to  the 
king  of  Syria  for  being  the  picklock  of  his  cabinet  councils :  and 
therefore  an  army  was  ordered  to  apprehend  him.  But  why  so 
many  to  attack  a  single  person  and  his  servant  I  Indeed,  no 
more  than  needed.  For  Elisha  alone  was  an  army  in  himself, 
being  "the  horsemen  of  Israel  and  chariots  thereof "  (%  Kings 
xiii.  14).  His  servant,  seeing  themselves  surrounded,  cries  out,  till 
having  his  eyes  opened,  he  discovereth  themselves  guarded  with 
a  fiery  army  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.    Thus  angels  are  good 
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men's  janizaries  to  protect  them,  and  those  natives  of  heaven 
grudge  not  to  guard  those  who  are  only  free  deni;sens  thereof. 
The  Syrians  are  smitten  with  blindness  (2  Kings  vi.  18);  and, 
they  that  came  for  the  destruction,  are  glad  to  follow  the 
direction  of  Elisha.  Indeed,  to  whom  should  blind  men  go  but 
to  the  prophet,  the  seer,  to  guide  them  ?  He  leads  them  for  the 
present  the  wrong  way  to  their  intents  and  desires,  but  in  fine  the 
right  way  to  God's  glory  and  their  safety ;  instead  of  Dothan, 
bringing  them  to  Samaria.  How  easily  are  those  misled  who 
lack  the  use  of  eyes )  And  (alas !)  whither  will  implicit  faith  and 
blind  obedience  steer  the  followers  thereof !  Yet  here  all  came 
off  in  a  peaceable  close  ;  so  that  their  lives  being  saved,  sight  re^ 
stored,  bodies  feasted,  and  minds  better  informed,  they  returned  to 
Damascus.  If  I  must  be  a  captive,  may  I  be  a  prisoner  to  a  pious 
prophet,  so  shall  I  be  best  used  and  my  ransom  most  easily  procured. 

52.  This  Dothan  I  take  to  be  the  very  place  where  Joseph 
Ibund  his  brethren,  and  there  was  put  into  the  pit,  and  sold  to 
the  merchants.  For  being  sent  by  his  father  to  Shechem  (Gen. 
xxxviL  12),  he  was  by  a  man  directed  to  Dothan,  whither  his 
brethren  had  removed  their  flocks,  and  which  probably  was  not 
far  od^  but  some  few  miles  from  the  former  place.  Wherefore, 
when  formerly  in  the  description  of  Zebulun,  we  placed  Dothan 
in  the  northern  parts  of  that  tribe,  threescore  miles  from  Shechem, 
therein  we  were  carried  away  with  the  common  current  of  other 
men's  judgments,  and  now  have  watched  our  advantage  to  swim 
back  again,  and  show  our  private  opinion  in  the  position  thereof. 
And  besides  the  aforesaid  text,  settling  Dothan  near  Shechem, 
in  this  tribe  of  Ephraim,  it  is  proportionable  to  Divme  Provi- 
dence that  the  place  whereon  Joseph  was  betrayed  and  pit 
wherein  be  was  put  should  in  after  ages  fall  to  the  possession  of 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  descended  from  him. 

53.  But  here  a  material  question  wiQ  be  started,  how  Joseph 
could  properly  say  that  ^  he  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews'^  (Gen.  xL  15),  when  the  Hebrews  at  that  time  *'  had 
none  inheritance  in  it,  not  so  much  as  to  set  their  foot  on  ? "  (Acts 
vii  5).  Say  not  that  Joseph  being  a  child  when  taken  away  might 
be  allowed  to  speak  incongruously ;  for  we  behold  his  words  as 
uttered  by  him  when  a  man.  And  surely  he,  who  then  could 
expound  dreams,  cotdd  express  himself  in  proper  language.  Some 
conceive  it  was  termed  the  land  of  the  Hebrews — 

(i)  From  those  few  Hebrews,  the  £aimily  of  Jacob,  living 
there,  though  not  as  inhabitants,'but  only  as  sojourn- 
ers therein. 
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(2)  It  was  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  by  promise,  and  in  due 

time  should  be  theirs  by  possession. 

(3)  The  land  of  the  Hebrews,  though  not  in  lineage,  in 

language  ;  the  Canaanites  speaking  the  same  tongue 
with  Jacob's  family. 

(4)  Some  conceived  this  land  anciently  belonged  to  Heber  (as 

all  Asia  to  the  sons  of  Shem),  and  that  the  Canaanites 

had  before  Abraham's   time    encroached    on    that 

country. 

To  strengthen  this  last  conjecture,  we  must  remember  that  Mel- 

chizedek,  king  of  Salem,  who  generally  is  conceived  to  be  Shem, 

the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews,  still  retained  his  kingdom  in  the 

land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xiv.  18).    And  it  might  be  that  the  other 

Hebrews  were  ejected  by  the  Canaanites.     If  so,  the  Israelites 

afterwards  got  the  land  under  Joshua  by  a  double  right,  of  con^ 

quest,  and  recovery. 

54.  In  this  tribe,  no  doubt,  was  the  city  Ephraim,  '^  in  a  country 
near  to  the  wilderness"  (John  zi.  54),  where  our  Saviour,  that  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  clovded  Himself  for  a  time  when  the  Jews  took 
counsel  to  kill  Him.     Wonder  not  that  we  cannot  find  the  exact 

I     >^     situation  of  this  place,  for  Christ  chose  it  on  purpose  for  the  privacy 

^  N^        and  obscurity  thereof   Thus,  though  willing  to  lay  down  (John  z. 

C    "^^        '5)»  He  v^  °ot  willing  to  cast  away  His  life ;  unfit  to  be  a  Saviour 

of  mankind  if  a  destroyer  of  Himself;  and  though  He  knew  well 

1  that  all  the  weights  of  man's  craft  and  cruelty  could  not  make  the 

y        I  clock  of  His  time  strike  one  minute  before  His  hour  was  come 

V  (John  zii.  33),  yet  He  counted  it  His  duty  by  prudential  means  to 

endeavour  self-preservation. 

55.  Two  eminent  places  remain,  which  we  have  reserved  for  the 
last  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  particular  situation,  though 
both  of  them  certainly  in  this  tribe.  One,  the  hill  of  Phtnehas, 
which  was  given  him  in  Moimt  Ephraim  (Josh.  zziv.  33).  Let 
no  sacrilegious  hands  hasten  thither  with  their  spades  and  mattocks 
to  pare  and  abate  this  hill  as  too  large  a  possession  for  the  high 
priest,  seeing  a  greater  had  been  too  small  for  his  deserts  who 
*' stood  up  and  executed  judgment,  and  so  the  plague  ceased" 
(Psa.  cvi.  30).  This  bill  of  Phinehas  certainly  was  within  the 
circumference  of  some  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe,  and  we  con- 
jecturally  have  placed  it  within  the  circuit  of  Beth-horon  the  upper. 
Here  religious  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  was  buried,  in  this  hill 
belonging  to  his  son  Phinehas  (Josh.  zziv.  33). 

56.  The  other,  the  Mount  of  Amalek  in  the  land  of  Ephraim 
(Judg.  xiL  15).    But  how  came  the  Amalekites  to  have  any  thing 
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in  the  heart  of  Ephraim,  whose  own  country  lay  two  hundred  miles  ' 
more  southward  near  the  Red  Seat  And  yet  it  is  no  wonder  to 
find  thieves  and  robbers  (such  were  the  Amalekites)  in  any  place, 
who  like  the  devil  their  father  "  go  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  walking 
up  and  down  therein"  (Job  ii.  7).  But  we  are  confident  this 
mountain  was  so  called  from  some  eminent  thing  here  done  or 
suffered  by  the  Amalekites.  For  we  find  them  joined  with  the 
Midianites  in  the  days  of  Gideon  to  destroy  Israel  (Judg.  vi.  3), 
and  find  afterwards  this  tribe  of  Ephraim  very  successful  in  doing 
execution  on  the  remains  of  the  Midianitish  army  when  defeated 
(Judg.  vii.  24,  25).  Why  then  might  not  this  mountain  of  Amalek 
be  so  named  from  some  Amalekites  then  slain  in  this  place  f  as 
Danesend,  in  the  west  side  of  Hertfordshire,  took  its  name  from  a 
battle  thereby,  wherein  the  Danes  were  overthrown.  In  Firathon, 
a  town  on  Mount  Amalek,  Abdon,  one  of  the  peaceable  judges  in 
Israel,  was  interred. 

57.  I  conceived  all  memorable  places  described  in  this  tribe, 
but  oh  review  do  discover  a  guilty  town  lurking  besides  Ephraim, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  treachery  committed  therein  it  endeavoured 
to  escape  our  observation,  namely,  Baal-hazor,  where  Absalom 
sheared  his  sheep  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  If  any  demand  how  he  came 
by  any  land  in  this  tribe  to  feed  cattle  therein ;  no  doubt  he 
held  it  by  gift  or  grant  from  David,  his  father,  and  how  David, 
when  king,  became  possessed  of  demesnes  in  all  tribes  hath 
formerly  been  largely  resolved.  Nor  was  it  any  disgrace  to  a 
king's  son  to  be  master  of  sheep,  seeing  the  king  himself  is  main- 
tained by  husbandry  (Eccles.  v.  9).  As  commendable  the  thrift, 
so  damnable  the  cruelty  of  Absalom  in  this  place,  causing  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Amnon  just  when  his  heart  was  merry  with 
wine  (3  Sam.  xiii.  28),  as  if  his  wild  revenge  would  imitate  divine 
justice,  to  kill  both  body  and  soul  together  (Mat.  x.  28).  This 
Amnon  was  he  that  feigned  himself  sick  when  he  was  well  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  6),  and  now  died  before  he  was  sick. 

58.  Let  Archelaus  not  be  forgotten,  half  ashamed  to  bear  the 
name  of  wicked  Archelaus  the  builder  thereof,  son  and  successor 
of  Herod  in  Judea,  whose  cruelty  frighted  Joseph  from  returning 
to  Bethlehem,  and  diverted  him  to  Nazareth  (Mat.  ii.  22).  As 
Archelaus  took  its  name  from  a  wicked  man,*  so  Iscariot  (a  village 
not  far  from  it)  gave  name  to  a  worse,  that  traitor  of  his  Master 
being  bom  in  this  place,  as  Adrichomius  out  of  St  Jerome  will 
have  it  But  other  reasons  are  rendered  of  Judas'  surname,  and 
the  place  of  his  exemplary  death  is  more  certainly  known  (Acts  i. 
18).  than  that  of  his  obscure  nativity.     As  for  ApoUonia  by  the 
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seaside,  AddidaoToragahnt  the  plain  (z  Mace  ziiL  i3)^'wttb  some 
other  petty  places  m  ^hi^ioi)  tfaey  are  well  known  by  their  several 
marks  not  to  be  mentioned  in  canonical  Scripture. 

59.  The  son  of  Hur  was  Solomon's  monthly  purveyor  in  Mount 
Ephraim  ( i  Kings  iv.  8).  The  standard  of  £phraim  was  pitched 
first  on  the  west  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  18):  arms 
anciently  depicted  thereon,  an  ox  sable  passant  in  a  field  aigent, 
founded  on  Moses'  words,  "^His  beauty  shall  be  like  thefirsding  of 
a  bullock"  (Deut.  xxxiiL  17))  to  wluch  we  may  add  the  prophecy 
of  Hosea,  *'  Ephraim  is  as  an  heifer  that  is  taught,  and  loveth  to 
tread  out  the  com"  (Hosea  x.  iiX  which  perchance  gave  occasion 
to  the  postnate  arms  usually  assigned  to  this  tribe,  though  later  by 
twelve  hundred  years  than  their  ancient  standard  erected  in  the 
wilderness. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Tribe  of  Dan. 

1.  Dan  wat  eldest  son  of  Jacob  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  and  his 
concubine  (Gen.  xxxv.  25).  Of  his  body  but  one  [Hushim],  went 
down  into  Egypt,  yet  of  his  posterity  came  forth  thence  no  fewer 
than  threescore  and  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  males  of 
twenty  years  old  and  upwards  (Num.  i.  39)  :  all  which  falling  in 
the  wilderness,  for  their  faithlessness  in  God's  promise,  threescore 
and  four  diousand  and  four  hundred  entered  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xzvi.  43). 

2.  There  passeth  a  general  tradition  taken  up  by  some  fathers, 
continued  by  some  middle,  to  modern  popish  writers,  that  die 
Antichrist  should  descend  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.     Atid  why  con- 
ceive (or  conceit  they  rather)  so  uncharitably  of  this  tribe  1    Con- 
fess we,  that  Dan  hears  ill,  on  several  occasions  in  the  Scripture, 
(i)  Dan,  father  of  this  tribe,  had  a  foul  mouth,  whidi  made 
Joseph  bring  in  a  complaint  diereof  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
zxxviL  a). 
(2)  The  first  personal  blasphemy  recorded  amongst  the  Israel- 
ites was  committed  by  a  mongrel  Danite  (Levit.  zxiv. 
tr),  being  the  son  of  Shelomith,  for  which  he  was 
stoned. 
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(3)  The  first  tribal  defection  to  idolatry  Dan  was  guilty  of, 

publicly  setting  up  and  worshipping  a  graven  image 
(Judg.  zviii.  30). 

(4)  A  moiety  of  the  national  apostacy  of  the  idolatrous  Jews 

was  solemnly  acted  on  the  theatre  of  this  tribe,  one  of 
Jeroboam's  golden  calves  being  set  up  at  Dan  (i  Kings 
xii.  29). 

(5)  When  twelve  thousand  of  God's  sealed  ones  are  reckoned 

up  out  of  every  tribe  (Rev.  vii.),  Dan  is  omitted,  as 
consigned  to  malediction,'  say  some ':  as  formerly  in 
the  first  of  Chronicles,  no  mention  of  Dan,  where  the 
genealogies  of  all  other  tribes  are  recounted. 
The  reader  may  judge  whether  these  roots  be  deep  enough  to 
bring  and  bear  the  branches  of  so  far  spread  report,  that  therefore    '     y' 
the  man  of  sin  must  derive  this  pedigree  from  this  tribe.     Little    '  -.'-     < 
probability  of  Antichrist  coming  from  Dan  literal  (long  since     T    ^^"^ 
carried  captive  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren  into  Africa),  but  as  for  j  \^\^ 
Dan  mystical  many  have  sought,  and  many  conceive  they  have  ; 
found  him  in  another  and  nearer  place.    But  leaving  the  uncer-'' 
tainties  of  Antichrist,  most  sure  it  is  that  Samson,  one  of  the  live- 
liest types  of  Christ,  was  descended  of  Dan.    And  so  was  Aholiab 
that  excellent  artist  (Exod.  xxxi.  6),  who  was  joint  master  of  the 
fabric  of  the  tabernacle :  as  Hiram  also  in  the  work  of  the  temple 
was  a  Danite  on  the  mother's  side. 

3.  The  land  allotted  to  Dan  seems,  for  the  most  part,  first  to 
fall  to  the  share  of  Jndah  at  the  partition  of  the  country  (Josh.  xv. 
I — T 3).  And  because  the  bounds  of  Judah  were  too  great,  the  sur- 
plusage thereof  by  a  new  grant  was  made  over  to  the  Danites. 
Some  will  wonder  that  God,  who  divided  manna  so  equally,  a  homer 
for  every  man,  should  part  the  land  so  unevenly  tliat  one  tribe 
should  have  and  another  lack ;  so  that  the  thirst  of  Simeon  and 
Dan  was  quenched  with  those  few  drops  which  overflowed  out  of 
the  cup  of  Jndah.  May  such  remember,  Judah  was  the  princely 
tribe,  out  of  which  Messiah  was  to  arise,  and  his  portion  cut  out 
in  state,  leaving  the  superfluouis  reversions  thereof  to  others,  may 
tirpify  Christ  himself,  who  is  anointed  with  oil  of  gladness  above 
His  fellows  (Psa.  xlv.  7)  :  of  whose  fulness  (not  only  of  sufficiency  . . ' 
and  abundance,  but  even  of  redundance)  we  have  all  received 
grace  for  grace.  Nor  will  the  reader  be  moved  when  he  finds 
some  cities  ensuing,  sometimes  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Judah, 
otiier  whiles  to  Dan ;  because  to  the  former  by  original  assigna- 
tion, and  to  the  latter  by  actual  possession. 

4.  This  oountty  was  bounded  wiA  Ephmim  pn  the  north,  Judah 
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on  the  east,  Simeon  on  the  south,  and  the  Midland  Sea  on  the 
west.  From  above  Lydda  to  the  brook  Sorek,  some  thirty  miles, 
and  little  less  east  and  west,  from  the  sea  to  the  edge  of  Judah. 
A  land  at  the  best  but  half  Judah's  leavings,  and  that  not  entirely 
possessed  of  the  Danites.  For  herein  the  Amorites  did  both  cut 
and  choose  for  themselves,  reserving  the  fat  and  flesh  thereof  (all 
the  fruitful  valley,  Judg.  i.  34)  for  their  own  use,  whilst  the 
Danites  were  glad  to  pick  the  bones,  crowded  up  into  the  moun- 
tains. Besides  three  of  the  satrapies  of  the  Philistines  are  found 
in  this  tribe;  a  puissant  nation,  and  at  deadly  feud  with  the 
people  of  Israel.  This  put  the  Danites  on  the  necessity  (men 
overpent  will  some  way  vent  themselves)  of  seeking  new  quarters 
in  that  their  memorable  expedition^  whereof  formerly  in  Naph- 
tali  (Josh.  ziz.  47).  If  any  ask  why  they  did  not  endeavour  the 
enlargement  of  their  bounds  at  home  against  the  Amorites  and 
Philistines  befbre  a  far  adventure,  an  hundred  miles  off,  let  such 
know  the  design  was  conceived  easier  suddenly  to  surprise  the 
secure  Leshemites,  purey_witkJong^4ieace,  than  to  undertake 
those  two  warlike  nations,  well  breathe3"~3iaily  in  military  disci- 
pline, and  sudden  surprisals  were  foretold  ia  this  tribe  (Gen.  xlix. 
17;  Deut  xxxiii.  22). 

5.  But  grant  the  measure  in  this  tribe  but  short,  the  ware 
thereof  was  very  fine,  the  country  being  passing  fruitful  in  com- 
piodities.  Herein  grew  thatbundi  of  grapes  of  prodigious  great- 
ness, in  gathering  whereof^  by  the  hand  of  the  spies  sent  to  search 
\he  land,  the  Israelites  took  livery  and  seizin  of  the  fruits  of  the 
country.  Besides,  this  tribe  did  drive  some  sea-trade  (Deborah 
complains,  "  Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships )"  Judg.  v.  17),  though 
the  Jews  generally  were  mean  mariners  and  merchants.  Partly 
because  the  fatness  of  their  soil  so  stuck  by  their  sides,  it  unac- 
tived  them  for  foreign  adventures ;  and  nature's  bounty  unto 
them  gave  their  industry  a  writ  of  ease  to  sit  at  home.  And 
partly  because,  being  divided  (as  an  island  from  the  continent  of 
the  worid)  in  religion  from  other  countries,  it  cut  off  their  com- 
fortable commerce  with  other  nations ;  though  since  their  woful 
posterity  have  proved  the  cape  merchants  of  the  world. 

6.  First  to  survey  the  west  side  on  the  sea,  therein  we  are  accosted 
with  Joppa  (Josh.  xix.  46),  a  strong  city  seated  on  a  high  rock,  so 
that  Strabo  reports  that  Jerusalem  may  thence  be  discovered,  which 
a  modem  traveller  concludes  impossible.  At  the  bottom  thereof  a 
haven,  [formerly]  most  convenient,  so  ancient  a  place,  that  some 
make  it  first  founded,  and  so  named  from  Japheth  before  the  flood. 
But  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  Noah,  being  himself  busied  about 
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bailding  an  ark,  which  threatened  the  world's  destruction,  would 
suffer  his  son  to  erect  a  city,  as  promising  a  fixed  habitation. 
Hither  all  the  timber  of  the  temple,  cut  down  and  carved  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  was  brought  by  the  Tyrians  in  floats,  and  hence 
by  carts  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  ii.  16).     Hither  Jonah 
fled  and  took  shipping  for  Tarshish  (Jonah  i.  3),  conceived  by 
some  to  be  the  country  of  Cilicia,  by  others  the  city  Tarsus  therein. 
But  be  it  sea  or  land,  country  or  city,  sure  it  was  not  Niniveh, 
whither  God  had  sent  him.    Here  charitable  Dorcas,  who  made 
coats  and  garments  for  the  poor  widows  whilst  she  was  with  them 
{the  lantern  of  men's  good  deeds  cast  the  best  light  when  carried 
before  them,  and  done  in  their  lifetime),  lived,  died,  and  was  re- 
vived by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  36).    Here  he  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Simon,  a  tanner,  by  the  seaside  (Acts  iii.  43  ;  zi.  5,  13),  water  we 
know  is  very  necessary  in  that  occupation  (though  salt  water  only 
useful  to  wash  raw  hides),  and  therein  beheld  that  vision  wherein       J^ 
the  epitome  of  all  creatures  were  in  a  sheet  represented  unto  him.      / 
Of  this  great  city  at  this  day  only  two  old  towers  do  survive,  it    y 
being  questionable  whether  the  place  be  more  ruinous  or  the  poor  . 
Moors  more  ragged  that  dwell  therein.     A  bad  haven,  much  | 
obstructed  with  sands,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  north  wind. , 
The  best  commendation  of  this  harbour  is  that  Jewry  had  no  - 
better,  scarce  another,  as  if  God  condemned  the  sea  coasts  thereof  , 
to  danger  as  the  continent  to  barrenness.  J 

7.  Near  unto  Joppa  is  Lydda  (some  six  miles  north-west),  where 
Peter  cured  Eneas  (truly  pious)  of  the  paby  (Acts  ix.  38,  32,  33, 
34),  which  eight  years  had  afflicted  him.  Here  St.  George  is 
reported  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  his  tomb  is  shown  in  this 
place.  All  I  will  add  is  (I  hope  without  offence)  this  ensuing 
parallel — 

IN  JOPPA.  IN  LYDDA. 

The  Takmr  of  Peiseas  is  odebrated  The  puissance  of  Saint  Gtoxgt  is 
for  freeing  Andromeda,  daughter  to^  remembered  for  delivering  the  name- 
King  Cephetis,  tied  with  chains  to  less  and  only  daughter  of  a  certain 
the  rocks,  from  the  fury  of  a  sea  king  of  Libya  from  a  fiery  dragon,  to 
monster,  to  which  she  was  exposed.         whom  she  was  tendered  by  lot  to  be 

devoured. 

It  is  pity  these  two  stories  should  be  parted  asunder,  which  will 
both  in  full  latitude  be  believed  together.  Hard  to  say  whether 
nearer,  the  two  places  or  two  reports.  He  that  considers  the 
resemblance  of  their  complexions  will  conclude  fancy  the  father, 
credulity  the  mother  of  both,  though  we  need  not  presendy  reject 
all  the  story  of  St.  George  for  fictitious  for  some  improbable  dr- 
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cumstaoces  appendant  thereunto;  nor  have  I  ought  else  to  observe 
of  Lydda,  save  that  in  St.  Jerome's  time  it  was  called  Diospolis. 

8.  To  return  to  Joppa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  And  let  us  a  little 
wayaccompany  the  pilgrims  in  the  road  thitherwards.  Take  thechar- 
acter  of  the  country  on  the  credit  of  a  late  eyewitness :  **  A  most 
pleasant  plain,  yielding  thyme  and  hissop  and  other  fragrant  herbs 
without  tillage  or  planting,  growing  so  high  that  they  came  to  the 
knees  of  our  asses."  Nor  need  any  wonder  at  the  stature  of  this 
ground  hissop  in  Jewry  (different  from  wall  hissop,  or  moss  rather, 
die  last  and  lowest  step  of  nature's  storehouse,  and  Solomon's  study, 
I  Kings  iv.  33),  seeing  good  authors  have  affirmed  that,  hacpUmia 
in  Jt^d  arbaresdt^  hissop  doth  tree  it  in  Judea.  And  what  is 
called  by  Matthew  (Mat  zxvii.  39)  and  Mark  (Mark  zv.  36) 
calamus^  a  reed,  cane,  or  spear,  is  rendered  a  hissop  stalk  by  St. 
John  (John  ziz.  39),  because,  as  a  learned  man  concludes,  hissop 
here  sprouted  so  high  that  thereof  an  instrument  might  be  made 
to  lift  up  the  sponge  to  our  Saviour's  mouth  hanging  on  the  cross. 
And  thus  we  see  that  as  always  one  of  Job's  messengers  escaped 
to  bring  the  sad  tidings  of  their  fellows'  destruction,  so  even  at  this 
day  some  straggling  ^^eys  in  Palestine  have  made  hard  shift  (by 
their  own  fruitfulness  still  continuing)  to  inform  the  world  how 
pkntiAil  this  country  was  before  barrenness  by  God's  appointment 
seized  on  the  generality  thereof 

9.  To  proceed  in  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (as  the  best  guide  td 
direct  us  in  the  survey  of  the  north  of  this  tribe),  it  pai»eth  not  &r 
from  Shaalbim,  a  dty  of  Dan  (Josh.  ziz.  43),  but  in  the  confines 
of  Ephroim,  where  though  the  Amorites  dwelt  in  despite  of  the 
Danites,  3ret  the  tribe  of  Ephndm  made  them  tributaries  (Judg.  i. 
35).  A  litde  fuither  this  highway  takes  its  farewell  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  but  with  full  intent  shortly  to  visit  it  again;  for  having  passed 
over  a  comer  of  Ephraim  which  baggeth  into  the  south,  it  returns 
into  Dan,  and  goes  forward  by  Modin,  the  dty  of  Mattathias  and 
his  sons,  where  the  seven  sepulchres  of  the  Maccabees  (eadi  a 
high  pyramid  on  a  square  basis,  and  all  mounted  on  a  steep  hill) 
are  a  conspicuous  seamark  to  the  mariners  many  miles  distant 
(1  Mace  ziii.  37,  38,  39).  Charitable  monuments,  which  being 
erected  for  the  honour  of  the  dead,  are  employed  for  the  safety  of 
of  the  living !  Few  miles  hence  this  highway  finally  leaves  this 
tribe,  and  therefore  we  leave  it,  only  wishing  the  passengers  tiierein 
a  prosperous  joutney  to  Jerusalem ;  that  such  as  go  thither  about 
business  may  despatch  the  same  to  their  own  contentment,  sudi 
as  travel  out  of  curiosity  may  have  their  ezpectation  so  satiadSed  as 
to  countervail  all  tlidr  pains  and  charges,  and  such  as  go  Asthrr 
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<rat  of  superslitiotts  opinion  to  merit  may  have  their  eironeoas 
judgments  better  rectified  and  informed. 

10.  Nor  doth  ought  else  observable  offer  itself  in  this  comer  of 
the  tribe,  save  Ajalon  (where  Joshua's  prayer  arrested  the  moon 
to  stand  still,  Josh.  z.  12)  assigned  by  God  to  the  Levites 
(Josh.  zzL  24).  But  the  Amorites  took  the  boldness  to  keep  pos- 
session thereof.  Hear  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  ''And  the 
Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountains  :  for  they 
would  not  suffer  them  to  conie  down  into  the  valley,  but  the 
Amorites  would  dwell  in  Mount  Herez,  in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaal- 
bim"  (Judg.  L  34).  The  genuine  sense  is,  that  though  the 
Amorites  generally  pent  the  Danites  up  in  the  mountains ;  yet  in 
these  three  places  (though  mountainous  in  their  situation)  they 
crossed  their  common  custom ;  not  out  of  necessity,  but  design, 
as^sensible  of  their  own  profit  that  these  transcended  the  valleys 

in  fertility,  and  therefore  placed  themselves  therein.  J/etothers  i\.  ^  - 
dispute  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  priests,  whom  God  intended 
A^  of  peace  by  their  profession,  had  a  controversial  city  ap-  ^ 
pointed  them,  encumbereid  with  enemies,  so  that  they  must  win  it 
bef(H«  they  could  wear  it ;  as  also  how  the  Levites  could  live,  when 
the  land  allotted  them  was  sequestered  in  the  hand  of  a  foreign 
foe.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  observe  that,  in  all  ages  the 
cbturch  being  embarked  in  the  same  bottom  with  the  state,  ran  an 
equal  hazard  therein,  according  to  her  proportion.  And  when 
the  whole  tribe  of  Dan,  like  the  parish  in  general,  was  straitened 
in  its  processions,  well  might  the  priests*  maintenance  be  abated 
aocordingiy. 

11.  We  go  back  now  to  Joppa,  where  standing  on  the  rocks  an 
indifferent  sight  may  easily  discern  those  ships  into  which  the 
heathen  people  of  Joppa,  with  much  courtesy,  but  more  craft,  uv 
vited  the  Jews  with  their  wives  and  their  children  to  go  aboard,  for 
they  made  them  pay  their  lives  the  fireight  for  their  voyage,  wilfully 
drowning  two  hundred  of  them.  Whose  blood  Maccabeus  revenged 
with  a  contrary,  but  as  cruel  an  element,  burning  all  their  ships  in 
their  harbour,  with  such  as  were  found  therein  (2  Mace  xiL  3, 4, 5, 
6).  Hard  by  is  Jamnia,  a  litde  haven  (which  may  be  rendered 
Seaton  in  English),  whose  mischievous  intention  against  the  Jews 
Maccabeus  punished  by  burning  their  town  by  night  (2  Mace.  xii. 
S,  9).  Which  bonfire  was  beheld  two  hundred  and  forty  furiongs 
off,  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  A  thing  not  incredible  that  fire  itsdf 
should  be  seen  so  far  by  the  light  whereof  other  things  in  darkness 
are  discovered,  especially  when  mounted  high  on  its  throne  with 
the  advantage  of  pitchj  cordage,  and  other  naval  and  combustible 
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matter.  Some  do  conceive  that  this  Jamnia  is  the  same  with 
Jabneh,  the  wall  whereof  was  broken  down  by  Uzziah,  the  puissant 
king  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  zxvL  6). 

12.  Hence  the  sea  running  southward  provides  itself  to  entertain 
a  nameless  brook,  which  Mercator  calls  Naphtoah,  and  others 
(making  signs  as  unable  to  speak  the  true  name  thereof)  the  brook 
of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  because  otherwhiles  the  northern 

O      •  boundary  of  their  dominion.    We  had  rather  give  it  no  name  than 
»  \        a  nickname,  and  because  the  course  thereof  affords  us  conveniency 

to  visit  the  middle  parts  of  this  tribe,  we  will  accept  of  his  courtesy, 

and  follow  the  guidance  thereof. 

13.  This  brook  hath  its  birth  and  infancy  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
whence  flowing  into  Dan,  he  runneth  through  the  desert  of  Modin, 
which  is  full  of  rocks,  and  chose  of  holes,  and  those  [once]  of  men, 

Y  flying  out  of  the  neighbouring  cities  from  the  persecution  of  the 
pagans.  Herein  a  thousand  of  them  were  slain  by  the  fury  of 
their  enemies,  or  rather  by  the  fondness  of  their  own  superstition, 
refusing  to  make  resistance  on  the  Sabbath  day  (i  Mace.  ii.  38). 
A  sad  accident ;  but  the  parent  of  a  good  event,  because  putting 
the  surviving  Jews  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  teaching  them 
more  wise  and  valiant  resolutions.  Yea,  not  long  after,  hereabouts 
they  obtained  a  victory  over  the  numerous  army  of  Cendebaeus 
(i  Mace.  xvi.  4).  Nor  will  any  slight  this  brook  as  inconsiderable, 
when  they  read  how  it  ran  in  the  midst  betwixt  the  armies  of  the 
Jews  and  Pagans,  and  was  so  deep  that  the  hardiest  of  the  former 
durst  not  adventure  to  wade  it,  before  first  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  general  (i  Mace.  xvi.  5,  6).  Except  any  will 
say  they  did  not  so  much  fear  the  depth  of  the  river  as  the  height 
of  the  banks  of  the  other  side,  to  wit,  the  puissant  army  of  their 
enemies. 

14.  Going  further  on  the  river,  we  come  into  the  country  of 
Makats,  that  is  (as  learned  Tremellius  well  observeth)  the  border 
or  boundary  (if  you  please,  the  marches)  betwixt  this  tribe  and 
their  professed  enemies  the  Philistines.  ^  It  is  impossible  to  define 
the  limits  thereof,  seeing  the  country  was  the  constant  cock-pit  oi 
war,  and  the  ground  thereof,  sometimes  marched  forward,  some- 
times retreated  backward,  according  to  the  variety  of  martial  suc- 
cess. Great  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  same  sea  at  high  and 
low  water  mark ;  and  so  this  country  must  needs  be  much  dispro- 
portioned  to  itself,  when  extended  in  a  full  tide,  and  when  con- 
tracted in  a  low  ebb  of  success. 

15.  In  this  country  of  Makats  Bethshemesh  was  a  principal  city 
belonging  to  the  Levite%  and  reputed  part  of  Judah,  but  (except 
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some  label  of  land  tacked  to  Judah)  sunounded  about  with  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  a  case  obvious  in  the  dividing  of  countries.  Who 
knows  not  hbw  Worcestershire  hath  speckled  all  the  adjacent  V/ 
counties  with  snips  and  shreds  belonging  unto  it,  though  environed 
with  other  shires,  and  that  at  considerable  distance )  Hither  the 
kine,  drawing  the  cart  and  lowing  as  they  went  to  their  calves  at 
home  (nature  in  them  was  not  rooted  out  but  overruled),  brought 
the  ark,  and  rested  it  near  a  great  stone  in  the  field  of  Joshua,  a 
Bethshemite  (i  Sam.  vL  x8),  at  what  time  the  Bethshemites  were 
reaping  tlieir  harvest  in  the  valley.  Instantly  at  so  good  news 
their  sickles  lost  their  edges,  and  could  cut  no  more  com  that  day. 
The  ark-home  is  to  be  preferred  before  harvest-home.  But  oh» 
how  hard  is  it  to  keep  hungiy  eyes  from  feeding  on  forbidden 
objects  1  All  the  Bethshemites  were  Levites  but  not  priests,  much 
less  high  priests,  to  whom  alone  (and  that  only  anniversary)  the 
survey  of  those  mysteries  did  belong.  Besides,  at  this  time  Beth- 
shemesh  from  a  city  was  enlarged  to  be  a  country  (such  the 
confluence  of  Israelites  from  all  places),  otherwise  no  back  of  one 
city  might  seem  broad  enough  for  so  great  a  road  whereby  fifty 
thousand  and  threescore  and  ten  men  were  destroyed  by  the  plague 
for  their  curiosity  in  prying  into  the  ark  (i  Sam.  vi.  19). 

16.  Gibbethon  is  another  prime  place  in  Makats,  allotted  by  God 
to  the  Levites  of  Kohath  (Josh.  six.  44 ;  xzi  23),  and  no  doubt 
by  them  peaceably  possessed  for  many  years,  seeing  nothing  to 
the  contrary  doth  appear.  But  after  the  days  of  Jeroboam  it  is 
said  to  belong  to  the  Philistines  (i  Kings  xv.  27  ;  xvi.  15).  Pro- 
bably when  die  Levites,  loyal  both  to  God  and  their  king,  upon 
the  idolatrous  defection  of  Israel  willingly  deserted  their  own  cities 
(3  Chron.  xi  14),  the  Philistines  taking  advantage  thereof  (when 
much  good  blood  is  let  out  bad  humours  are  nimble  to  supply  the 
place)  seized  on  this  city.  To  recover  the  same  Nadab,  the  son 
of  Jeroboam,  besieged  it,  but  was  so  far  from  taking  the  city,  that 
before  it  he  lost  his  own  life  by  the  treachery  of  Baasha  conspiring 
against  him.  This  siege  continued  more  than  twenty  years  (no 
doubt  with  intervals  of  cessation),  for  here  Omri,  a  great  commander, 
was  in  service  when  by  the  soldiery  voted  king  of  Israel  (i  Kings 
xvi.  15,  16,  17,  18).  After  which  election  he  had  not  so  much 
mind  to  take  the  city  as  a  crown,  vigorously  to  prosecute  his  new 
title  and  to  suppress  Tibni  his  co-rival.  So  much  of  the  siege,  but 
nothing  of  the  taking  of  Gibbethon,  so  that  it  was  still  violently 
possessed  by  the  Philistines. 

17.  The  south-east  part  of  this  tribe  is  still  to  survey,  where 
the  brook  Zorek  creeps  faintly  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg. 
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xvi.  4).  Not  far  from  whose  banks  we  light  on  2^rah  and 
Eshtaol,  two  twin  cities,  the  one  seldom  mentioned  in  Scripture 
without  the  other.  Except  one  will  call  them  man  and  wife; 
because  Mahaneh-Dan  (betwixt  Zorah  and  Eshtaol)  was  joint 
issue  of  them  both.  For  when  six  hundred  nien  out  of  these  two 
cities  marched  towards  the  taking  of  Leshem,  here  they  met  (pro* 
bably  by  mutual  agreement  the  most  convenient  place  betwixt  them) 
behind  (that  is,  west)  of  Kiijath-jearim  (Judg.  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  la). 
lliese  did  call  this  the  first  place  of  their  station  Mahaneh-Dan,  and 
the  last  Dan  (both  from  Dan  their  ancestor^  without  naming  any  in- 
termediate places,  as  in  all  undertaking  the  nrst  motion  whi<£  sounds 
and  the  last  which  finisheth  it  are  most  memorable.  It  seems  that 
afterwards  a  town  was  built  in  that  place  where  their  tents  were 
pitched,  as  a  fortunate  ground  handselled  with  good  success,  where 
Samson  seems  to  have  had  his  education  (Judg.  xiii.  25). 

18.  But  his  birth  at  Zorah,  where  he  was  the  son  of  a  long  barren 
mother  (a  regiment  in  Scripture  of  such  eminent  persons,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Samson,  John  Baptist,  &c.),  as  if  (besides  higher 
causes)  nature  had  long  thriftily  reserved  her  utmost  strength  to 
expend  it  at  last  with  more  credit.  Here  an  angel,  appearing  to 
Manoah's  wife,  both  told  her  that  she  should  be  a  mother,  and 
taught  her  how  she  should  be  a  nurse,  with  the  ceremonious 
breeding  of  her  son  (Judg.  xiiL  4,  5).  No  wine  must  come  in,  no 
razor  on  him.  Hercules,  the  pagan  Samson,  in  some  sort  may 
seem  by  the  luxury  of  poets'  wits  to  ape  this  Jewish  Hercules. 

^  Neither  of  them  otherwise  mounted  than  on  their  legs,  otherwise 

<         defensively  armed  than  with  their  skin  and  clothes ;  a  jaw-bone  a 

.  .^         sword  to  the  one,  a  club  to  the  other,  both  of  them  very  like  for 

^  their  valour,  and  too  like  for  their  wantonness,  women  being  the 

destruction  of  them  both. 

19.  But  as  Samson's  lustre  did  rise,  so  it  did  set  in  this  tribe, 
hereabouts  bom,  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  father,  Manoah, 
betwixt  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  (Judg.  xvi.  31).  Reader,  let  me  invite 
thee  with  me  solemnly  to  behold  his  sepulchre,  that  therein  both 
of  us  may  bury  all  our  vain  thoughts  of  eternity  here.  He  that 
hereafter  shall  presume  on  his  own  might  as  immortal,  hath  not 
stronger  brains,  but  a  weaker  back  than  Samson. 

20.  To  go  back  to  Zorek,  which  now  grows  confident  and  bold 
with  the  accession  of  the  brook  Eshcol,  so  named  (as  the  vine  in 
Hampshire)  from  bunches  of  grapes  there  growing  (Num.  xiii.  24, 

.  25  ;  Deut.  L  24),  whereof  one  was  the  load  for  two  men.  Surely 
Bacchus  did  not  so  drown  Ceres  in  this  country,  nor  did  God,  the 
wise  Master  of  the  feast,  enteruin  the  Jews,  His  daily  guests,  with 
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such  tiqnid  diet,  but  that  we  may  justly  presume  the  land  afforded 
bread  aod  meat  in  a  plentiful  proportion  to  their  wine.  But  when 
the  spies  brought  this  home  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  at 
Kadesh-Bamea,  they  liked  the  wine,  but  not  the  reckoning  which 
was  to  be  paid  for  it :  not  so  pleased  with  the  bigness  of  the  grapes, 
as  flighted  at  the  bulks  of  the  giants. 

.21.  Nor  is  there  any  other  considerable  city  remaining  in  this: 
tribe^  save  Timnah,  where  Judah  sheared  his  sheep,  and  at 
Pethah-^naim  (or  the  opening  of  the  wa3rs)  committed  incest  with 
Tamar,  his  unknown  daughter-in-law,  whom  afterwards  he  com- 
manded to  be  brought  and  burnt  (Gen.  zzxviiL  24).  Thus  easier 
it  is  for  one  to  cause  another  to  be  consumed  to  ashes,  than  to 
quench  the  least  spark  of  lust  in  our  own  souL  Afterwards  Sam- 
son, going  with  his  parents  to  woo  his  wife,  killed  a  young  lion  in 
the  vineyards  of  Timnah,  and  the  text  saith,  "  he  told  not  his 
Either  or  mother  what  he  had  done"  (Judg.  ziv.  5,  6).  Herein, 
his  silence  no  less  commendable  than  his  valour.  But,  indeed, 
true  prowess  pleaseth  itself  more  in  doing  than  reporting  its  own 
achievements.  Not  long  after  the  bees  made  a  hive  of  the  lion's 
body.  And  did  not  this  land  flow  with  honey,  when  it  was  poured 
into  a  carcass  for  want  of  other  vessels  to  receive  it  f  Honey  which 
in  fine  proved  gall  to  the  Philistines.  For  though  they  read  his 
riddle  by  ploughing  with  his  heifer,  he  paid  his  forfeit  by  killing 
their  countrymen.  Hence  afterwards  Samson,  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries offered  unto  him,  sent  forth  his  foxes,  which  proved  in- 
cendiaries of  the  com  and  grain  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  4). 

23.  So  much  for  the  places  of  this  tribe,  of  whose  situation  we  ^ 
have  any  certainty  from  God's  word  or  good  authors.  On  the  rest 
we  hang  out  our  cohjecoiral  flag,  which  whilst  some  censure  for  the  ^  j~ 
ensigns  of  our  igfiorancel  others  I  hope  will  approve  as  the  colours  " 
of  our  modesty ;  especially  having  done  our  best  endeavour  in 
ranking  them,  and  in  default  of  demonstrations  the  most  proba- 
bility hath  ever  been  accounted  the  next  heir  apparent  to  truth. 
The  best  is,  such  places  are  only  of  name,  not  of  note ;  but  once 
mentioned  in  Joshua  (Josh.  zix.  41, 42,  &c.),  without  any  memor- 
able actions  done  in  them,  and  so  any  mistake  in  the  false  pos- 
ture will  prove  less  dangerous.  Mountains  of  eminency  this  tribe 
affords  none,  save  Mount  Seir  (puny  hills  far  different  from  those 
in  Edom)  and  Mount  Baalah  (Josh.  zv.  10).  Both  parcels  of  the 
south-west  bounds  of  Judah,  as  originally  they  were  assigned. 
"But  seeing  those  limits  were  afterward  discomposed  by  a  new 
division  and  re-assignment  of  them  to  this  tribe  (the  out-list  of 
Judah  fell  into  the  midst  of  Dan's  whole  doth}  those  antiquated 
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borders  are  rendered  the  less  remarkable.    And  as  for  other- 
mountains,  although  this  whole  was  mountainous,  yet  there  was  a 
parity  in  her  hills,  none  exceeding  high,  only  such  advantages  of 
ground  swelling  above  the  plain,  seemed  to  be  the  full  breasts  and 
fieur  nipples  of  that  land  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 

33.  A  fair  reserve  of  land  in,  not  of  the  tribe,  is  still  behind, 
long  expecting  our  company  to  come  and  describe  it;  viz^ 
Philistia,  or  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  These  were  a 
warlike  people ;  none  of  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites, 
which  God  drave  out  before  Israel,  but  descended  from  Mizraimi 
the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  14  ;  i  Chron.  i.  xa).  In  the 
race  of  military  achievements,  they  started  with  the  first,  ran  with 
the  swiftest,  and  held  out  with  the  longest,  having  a  king  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  2),  and  continuing  themselves  in  a 
considerable  condition  till  after  the  captivity,  returning  almost 
as  many  forcible  expressions  as  they  received  from  the  Israelites. 
What  though  Shamgar  smote  (Judg.  iii.  31),  Samson  mauled,  and 
Samuel  humbled  themf  (i  Sam.  vii.  14) ;  yet  they  grew  so  great  in 
the  reign  of  Saul  that  they  left  all  the  Israelites  swordless  (i  Sam« 
xiii.  22) ;  though  afterwards  there  was  one  sword  todmany  in  Saul's 
hand,  wherewith  he  slew  himself  when  overcome  by  the  Philistines. 
Indeed,  David  brought  them,  and  Solomon  kept  them  under  (2 
Sam.  v.  18 ;  viiL  i ;  xxi.  15,  &c).  But  in  the  days  of  Joram,  they 
so  recovered  themselves  that  they  plundered  Judah,  rifled  the 
king's  palace,  killed  and  carried  captive  the  seed  royal  (2  Chron. 
xxi  17).  Uzziah  after  ordered  them  into  obedience  (2  Chron. 
xxvL  6),  but  under  Ahaz  they  regained  their  lost  cities,  and  won 
more  unto  them.  In  a  word ;  of  the  heathen  people  left  for 
thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  Jews  (Josh,  xxiii.  13),  none  had  sharper 
prickles,  or  pierced  nearer  to  their  hearts  than  the  Philistines 
(Ezek.  XXV.  15).  Yea,  such  their  puissance,  that  from  them  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  called  all  this  land  Palestina :  because  the 
Philistines  lived  on  the  sea  coast,  most  obvious  to  the  notice  ol 
foreigners.  As,  indeed,  a  small  port  makes  a  greater  report  in  the 
ears  of  strangers  far  off,  than  aland-locked  place,  though  far 
greater  in  proportion. 

24.  The  bounds  of  Philistia  are  not  precisely  to  be  set  down. 
For  whilst  tame  cattle  are  kept  in  pasttires,  beasts  of  prey  (such 
this  warlike  people)  are  only  bounded  by  their  own  ravenous  ap- 
petite. The  best  way  to  measure  the  borders  of  the  Philistines  is 
to  behold  the  sins  of  the  Israelites.  For  when  they  were  increased, 
then  the  country  of  the  Philistines  was  accordingly  enlarged.  Thus, 
in  the  days  of  King  Saul  they  roved  and  ranged  as  fiuras  D<^  and 
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Bethshean  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (i  Sam.  xzxi.  zo),  and  had 
garrisons  in  the  heart  of  most  tribes  of  Israel.  But  their  constant 
habitation  (their  den,  as  I  may  term  it)  was  a  tract  of  ground  from 
Gaza  in  the  north  to  Gaza  in  the  south,  some  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  about  half  as  broad,  in  the  lands  allotted  to  Judah, 
Dan,  and  Simeon.  Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy.  For  as  their  chief  cities  had  kings  over  them, 
which  seem  absolute  in  their  own  dominions  (x  Sam.  xzviL  3)  ;  so 
these  kingdoms  were  but  cantons  in  relation  to  the  whole,  as 
members  making  up  one  entire  commonwealth. 

25.  There  need  no  other  evidence  be  produced  to  prove  the  f 
fhiitfulness  of  their  countiy  than  the  vastness  of  their  bodies,  | 
whereof  the  rankness  of  their  ground  must  be  allowed  a  partial  | 
cau^e.     Our  English  proverb  saith,  *'  Show  me  not  the  meat,  but 
show  me  the  man."     The  well  battling  of  the  giants  bred  in 
Philistia  (chiefly  in  Gath  their  seminary,  2  Sam.  xxi.  20,  21),  being 
heterodit$9,  redundants  from  the  rules  of  nature,  sufficiently  attests 
tKelenilii^  of  their  soil.     Some  of  these  giants  had  their  hands 
branching  out  into  six  fingers  (i  Chron.  xx.  6),  though  who  had 
one  fewer  had  enough  to  kill  them.     Let  naturalists  curiously 
inquire  whether  or  no  this  stock  of  giants  be  wholly  spent  in  our 
age,  and  if  so,  what  the  tnie  causes  thereof  whether  intemperance 

of  diet,  or  over-early  marriage,  seeing  every  one  thatis_raw  to  work  ^«  -  <^  /, 
count  themselves  jripe  to  wedL  Let  them  consult  whether  nature  ; 
hath  not  some  other  way  recompensed  in  our  age  that  want  of 
strength  by  giving  them  quicker  wits,  whereas  in  voluminous  men 
commonly  there  is  much  empty  margin.  However,  men's  lesser 
strength  and  stature  amounts  not  to  a  proof  of  an  universal  decay 
in  nature,  as  a  most  learned  pen  hath  unanswerably  demonstrated. 

26.  One  thing  more  we  nmst  observe  of  the  Philistines^  that  they 
are  also  called  Cherethims  or  Cherethites  in  Scripture  (i  Sam.  xxx. 
14 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  26 ;  Zeph.  iL  5),  kiK>w  also  that  the  Cherethites 
were  a  kind  of  life  guard  to  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  i  Kings 
i.  38).  Now  because  it  is  improbable  that  so  wise  a  prince  would 
entrust  his  person  in  the  protection  of  the  Philistines,  his  conquered 
enemies,  therefore  learned  Treroellius  by  Cherethites  understands 
such  Israelites  as  afterwards  possessed  the  country  of  the  Philistines 
expelled  by  David,  which  seems  to  some  but  a  forced  interpretation ; 
for  what  unlikelihood  was  it  that  David  might  entertain  proselyte 
Philistines,  converts  to  the  Jewish  religion,  if  there  were  such,  to 
be  attendants  about  his  body  I  Not  to  instance  in  the  French 
king's  double  guard  of  Scots  and  Switzers,  as  improper  to  this 
purpose  (because  though  foreign,  yet  firte  and  fiiendly  nations)^ 
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David  out  of  policy  might  retain  such  to  wait  upon  him,  both  for 
their  present  encouragement  and  future  engagements  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  Philistines,  whose  service  might  not  only  be  free  from  danger, 
but  full  of  advantage,  especially  when  they  were  under  the  conduct 
of  so  wise  and  valiant  an  Israelite  as  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
placed  governor  over  them  (2  Sam.  xx.  33).  To  render  this  still 
more  probable :  consider  how  Ittai,  the  Gittite,  with  six  hundred 
men  of  Gath,  was  no  native  of  Israel,  as  appears  by  David's  words, 
''thou  art  a  stranger  and  an  exile"  (2  Sam.  xv.  18, 19),  and  yet  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  teru  of  the  army  in  the  battle 
against  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2),  wherein  he  excellently  acquitted 
himself,  according  to  his  loyal  resolution  to  attend  the  king's 
fortunes  whether  in  life  or  death. 

27.  Come  we  now  to  describe  the  country  Philistia,  where  in 
the  north  part  thereof  we  find  Gath  a  regal  city  (i  Sam.  xxi.  xo), 
before  Achish,  the  son  of  Maoch,  the  king  whereof,  David,  to 
save  his  life,  counterfeited  himself  mad ;  but  whether  guilty  or  no 
in  so  doing  divines  have  not  yet  determined.  It  would  incline 
me  to  the  more  charitable  side,  that  he  had  good  warrant  for  what 
he  did,  because  at  the  same  time  (understand  it  immediately  be- 
fore or  after)  he  composed  two  psalms  (Psalms  xxxiv.  and  Ivi.), 
which  show  his  soul  not  out  of  tune  solemnly  to  serve  God.  But 
David  went  to  Achish  a  second  time  with  six  hundred  men  (it 
seems  upon  better  assurance  beforehand  than  formerly)  and  was 
with  great  kindness  entertained  by  him,  dwelt  with  him  in  Gath, 
and  sdterwards  obtained  Ziklag  from  him  ;  and  by  Achish's  mind 
should  have  been  the  keeper  of  his  head  (x  Sam.  xxvii.  2,  3^-5,  6 ; 
xxviii.  2).  Achish,  the  son  of  Maachah  (tributary  no  doubt  to 
Solomon),  was  king  of  Gath.  For  Shimei,  confined  to  Jerusa- 
lem by  Solomon's  command,  and  his  own  consent,  did  fetch  from 
him  his  fiigitive  servants  (i  Kingft  ii.  39).  Time  was  when  Shi- 
mei's  tongue  ran  too  fast  m  railing  on  David  his  master  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  7),  and  now  his  feet  moved  too  far  in  running  after  his  ser- 
vants, so  that  breaking  the  tether  of  his  commission,  of  the  pieces 
thereof  a  halter  was  justly  made  for  his  execution.  The  city  of  Gath 
was  afterwards  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (a  Chron.  xi.  8),  and  many 
years  after  taken  by  Hazael,  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xiL  x7),  and  in 
the  next  age  had  the  wall  thereof  broken  down  by  Uzziah,  king  of 
Israel  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6). 

28.  Betwixt  Gath  and  Ekron  (lying  thence  south-west)  we  are  as 
certain  there  were  cities  as  ignorant  how  to  call  them.  For  the 
present  let  them  pass  by  the  name  of  Samuel's  cities,  because  by 
|iis  devotion  '*  the  dties  which  th^  Philistines  had  taken  from  brael 
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were  restored  to  Israel  from  Ekron  even  unto  Gath"  (i  Sam.  vii.  14). 
See  the  difference  betwixt  priest  and  priest  both  in  service  and 
success.  Vicious  Hophni  brings  forth  the  ark  into*the  field,  fights, 
falls,  loseth  his  own  liife  and  part  of  Israel's  land  to  the  Philistines 
(i  Sam.  iv.  4).  Pious  Samuel  stays  and  prays  at  home ;  the  ark  is 
brought  back  to  him ;  he  both  saves  himself,  and  as  a  bountiful 
bendfactor  regaineth  the  former  loss  of  his  country. 

29.  Ekron  was  a  stately  city,  and  commendable  was  the  discre- 
tion of  her  inhabitants,  who,  learning  wit  firom  their  neighbours* 
woe,  would  not  keep  the  ark  and  God's  anger  therein  (i  Sam.  v. 
jo),  but  with  the  speediest  conveniency  returned  it  home  to  Beth- 
shemesh.  Of  these  Ekronites  David  afterward  killed  two  hundred, 
and  tendered  their  foreskins  a  dowry  for  Michal,  Saul's  daughter. 
For  though  by  the  condition  of  his  espousals  he  contracted  iMit  for 
an  hundred  foreskins  (i  Sam.  xviii.  35),  yet  such  was  the  super- 
erogation of  his  valour  (love  and  loyalty  never  give  scant  measure), 
that  he  doubled  the  number  (i  Sam.  xviii.  37) ;  and  what  injustice 
was  it  that  he  that  paid  her  dowry  double  should  enjoy  her  but 
half  I  seeing  Saul  afterwards  took  her  away  and  gave  her  to  another 
(i  Sam.  XXV.  44).  Beelzebub  was  the  grand  idol  of  Ekron  (2  Kings 
i.  2))  whose  name  importeth  a  lord  of  flies,  Scaliger  conceiving  it 
to  be  a  nickname  which  the  Jews  gave  it  in  dSnsion,  so  that  the 
terming  it  a  god  of  flies  was  in  efilect  to  say^  *^  a  fly  for  your  god." 
In  the  New  Testament  Beelzebub  passeth  for  the  prince  of  the 
devils  (Mat  xii.  34).  It  seems  that  hell  itself^  that  place  of  con- 
fusion, would  wholly  be  confounded  if  some  superiority  were  not 
therein  observed.  / 

30.  More  south  we  i^n  come  to  the  river  Zorek,  on  whose 
banks  grew  grapes  of  g^nlly  greatness ;  yea,  the  Hebrews  report 
them  to  have  been  without  any  kernels.  But  that  hereabouts  lust 
did  not  grow  without  shame  and  sorrow  to  attend  it,  Samson  will 
sadly  witness.  For  in  the  house  of  Pelilah,  by  the  brook  of  Zorek 
(Judg.  xvi.  4),  he  betrayed  his  strength  to  her,  she  his  person  to 
die  Philistines.  Thus  those  that  sleep  on  a  harlot's  lap  for  their 
pillow,  are  overtaken  with  destruction  before  they  dream  thereof. 
Hence  they  carried  Samson  to  Gaza  (Judg.  xvL  31),  which  is 
well-nigh  forty  miles  off.  And  why  so  far  f  Partly  to  render  their 
triumph  more  glorious,  baiting  him  with  all  eyes  gazing  on  him,  and 
partly  the  more  safely  to  secure  him,  bringing  him  far  from  his 
firiends,  and  beyond  die  reach  of  any  rescue. 

31.  But  as  here  was  the  «place  where  Samson's  purity  was  pol- 
luted, so  hard  by  was  the  fountain  or  water  wherein  the  Ethiopian's 
pollution  was  purified.  Tliis  was  he,  who  being  treasurer  to  Candace, 
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queen  of  Ethiopia,  rode  in  his  chariot,  and  read  Esaias,  when 
(always  some  unexpected  good  surpriseth  such  as  are  studious  in 
the  Scripture)  Philip  was  sent  (Acts  viii.  29)  to  expound  it  unto 
them.  "  Can  a  blackamore  change  his  skin  T  saith  the  Prophet 
(Jer.  xiii.  23).  But  see  here  the  virtue  of  baptismal  water,  washing 
away  the  black  hue  and  vicious  habits  of  his  natural  corruption^ 
and  making  him  a  true  Christian  convert 

32.  But  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus ;  and  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  hard 
by,  is  easily  found  (for  a  city  seated  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid).  This 
was  the  third  satrapy  of  the  Philistines  in  our  definition,  but  first 
in  honour,  as  famous  for  Dagon,  an  idol  there  adored :  who  yet 
had  the  manners  in  homage  to  the  ark  to  put  off  his  head  and 
hands,  and  fall  flat  on  the  ground.  And  hither  first  they  brought 
the  ark  of  God  (i  Sam.  v.  1 ;  vi.  17).  This  was  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47) ;  but  left  unconquered  by  Joshua. 
King  Uzziah  broke  down  the  wall  of  it,  and  built  cities  in  the 
coast  of  it  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6) ;  and  soon  after  Tartan,  sent  by 
Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  took  it  (Isa.  xx.  i^  The  Maccabees  had 
divers  battles  near  Azotu&  Here  Judas  overthrows  Gorgias  (i 
Mace.  iv.  15),  and  spoils  Azotus,  and  again  pursues  Bacchides ; 
but  himself  is  slain  (i  Maca  ix.  15 — x8).  Here  Jonathan  over- 
comes Demetrius  the  younger,  and  bums  Azotus  and  the  temple 
of  Dagon  (i  Maca  x.  78 — 84);  and  hereabouts  Judas  and  John 
prevail  against  Cendebus  (i  Mace.  xvi.  10).  As  for  Dagon  here 
adored,  some  make  him  patron  of  grain  (and  he  is  translated  ^rr» 
by  Philo  Biblius),  others  the  president  of  the  sea,  and  we  may 
safely  believe  his  power  as  much  over  the  one  as  over  the  other. 
His  shape  (save  that  it  was  masculine  forsex)iesembled  the  antic 
laughed  at  by  the  poet — 

Dtsinit  in  piseem^  muUerformosa  supemk. 

Upwards  man-like  he  ascended. 
Downwards  like  a  fish  he  ended. 

And  yet  this  fish  had  also  feet  under  the  tail  thereof,  which  feet 
of  a  fish  seem  not  to  stand  witli  any  proportion,  ^t  what  shall 
we  say  t  The  uglier  his  shape,  the  handsomer  for  an  idol ;  and  to 
keep  a  decorum,  it  was  fit  that  he  should  be  as  misshapen  in  his 
form  as  monstrous  in  his  worship.  Far  handsomer  no  doubt  were 
the  women  of  Ashdod,  or  else  the  Israelites  would  never  have  been 
so  enamoured  with  them  as,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
by  marrying  with  them  to.beget  a  mongrel  o&pring,  whose  tongues 
(as  if  ^vrAtA  parUe  par  paii)  spake  half  Ashdod  and  half  Hebrew 
(Neh.  xiii.  24).    But  surely  God  was  afterwards  better  j^eased  with 
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the  Jews*  solemn  sabmission,  and  fair  putting  away  of  their  wives 
than  with  the  cruelty  of  the  Britons  (if  true  what  reported)  who 
marrying  French  women  in  Armorica  (now  called  little  Britain),  ^ 
out  <^  a  zeal  to  preserve  their  native  language  they  cut  out  their 
wives'  tongues,  for  fear  they  should  infect  their  children  with  a 
mixture  of  French.  As  for  Metheg-Ammah,  in  Philistia  (2  Sam. 
viii.  i),  because  the  learned  are  not  resolved  whether  thereby  a 
place  be  designed,  and  if  so,  many  take  it  for  Gath,  or  else  that 
thereby  is  signified  that  David  took  the  bridle  of  power  from  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines ;  see  it  signed  with  an  asterisk,  enough  to 
tell  the  reader  that  we  do  not  show,  but  seek  a  certainty  therein. 

33.  So  much  for  the  land  in  this  tribe.     If  we  look  on  the  sea^ 
bounding  it  on  the  west,  see  Jonah  in  his  ship,  flying  as  fast  as  he    ' 
could  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (Jonah  i.  3),  that  is,  from  the 
performance  of  his  prophetical  function  in  Nineveh.    Otherwise, 
he  was  better  principled  than  to  conceive  it  probable,  in  any  place, 

to  avoid  God's  presence ;  and  (if  so  etroneously  opinioned)  made 
the  worst  of  choices,  to  go  down  into  the  sea  (Psalm  cvii.  33), 
where  divine  power  most  effectually  appears.  Many  carnal  reasons  l^ 
might  cause  his  flight;  as  fear  to  be  murdered  for  delivering  so  1.^^^ 
unwelcome  a  message  to  that  bloody  dty  (Nahum  iii.  i) ;  sus- 
picion, that  his  preaching  little  regarded  in  Israel,  would  be  less 
in  Nineveh ;  zeal  to  his  country,  as  perceiving  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  would  prove  the  rejection  of  the  Jews ;  and  a  jealousy 
(as  himself  confesseth,  Jonah  iv.  3)  his  prophecy  should  be  dis- 
proved on  the  people's  repentance. 

A  terrible  tempest  pursuing  the  ship  works  wonders  in  the 
mariners: — 

(i)  Out  of  the  bold  came  fear:  ^They  were  afraid"  (Jonah 

(3)  Out  of  the  probne  came  piety  :  *'  cried  every  man  to  his 

god." 
(3)  Out  of  the  covetous  prodigality :  ''cast  their  ware  into  the 
sea." 
Meantime,  Jonah  was  fiast  asleep  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  It  is 
hard  to  make  sense  of  his  actions ;  his  flight  spake  fear,  his  sleeping 
showed  security,  farmidat  d  audei.     How  doth  sin  distract  men, 
making  them  as  contrary  to  themselves  as  to  God's  command- 
ments! 

34.  At  last  the  master  of  the  ship  (now  vassal  to  the  winds) 
airakes  him,  and  Jonah,  detected  by  lot  and  his  guilty  conscience, 
is  cast  as  a  peaceoffering  into  the  sea,  where  a  whale  is  provided, 
after  tfauree  <hiys,  to  bring  him  safe  to  the  shore,  who  amongst  many 
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land  types  was  the  only  sea  tjrpe  (as  the  serpent  the  air  t^,  John 
ui.  14)  of  our  Saviour  (Mat.  xL  39). 

^  35.  The  son  of  Dekar  was  Solomon's  purveyor  in  Machats,  and 
in  Shaalbim,  and  Bethshemesh,  and  Elon-fietiianan  (i  Kings  iv.  9), 
all  places  in  or  near  this  tribe.  The  arms  vtilgarly  assigned  to 
Dan  are,  vert  a  snake  or  adder  argent  nowed,  biting,  as  some  add 
(let  heralds  translate  it  into  the  proper  tenns  of  blazonry),  the  heels 
of  a  horsey  whereby  the  cavalier  mounted  on  him  falls  down 
backwards.  All  grounded  on  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Oen.  xlix.  17), 
intimating  the  sly  and  subtile  disposition  of  the  Danites,  whose 
sleight  was  above  their  might,  policy  more  than  their  power, 
verified  in  their  sudden  and  unexpected  surprisal  of  die  city  of 
Laish.  Nor  know  I  how  herein  to  reconcile  the  particular  fancy 
of  Aben  Ezra,  to  this  received  opinion,  who  allots  an  eagle  for  the 
arms  of  Dan,  a  creature  of  most  contrary  posture  and  i»actice  to  a 
snake  (nothing  creeps  lower  than  the  one  or  soars  higher  than  the 
other),  except  a^eeing  in  the  general  qualities  of  quick  sight  and 
subtilly.  Here  if  some  say  &at  the  eagle  might  have  t^en  the 
crest  erf*  Dan,  they  will  quickly  retract  their  opinion,  considering 
crests  a  modem  device,  and  could  not  be  bom  in  that  ag^  which 
was  scarce*  conceived  three  hundred  years  since.  The  standard  of 
Dan  was  erected  foremost  of  the  three  on  the  north  side  of  the 
taberoade  (Num.  ii  25). 


CHAPTER   XI. 

TAe  Tribe  of  Simeon. 

I.  Simeon,  second  son  of  J9ux>b  by  Leah  his  wife,  probably  was 
active  in  the  persecution  of  his  brother  Joseph  (therefore  smgled 
out  in  Egypt  to  be  a  prisoner,  Gen.  xliL  24),  certainly  imbraed 
his  hands  with  Levi  in  the  blood  of  the  Shediemites  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25) :  whereupon  Jacob  jointly  cursed  Aem,  ^'  I  will  divide  them 
m  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel"  (Gen.  zliz.  7),  which  pre- 
diction took  a  threefold  effect  in  this  tribe,  viz.,  in  their 

(x)  Baiucity.  Scarce  any  tribe  came  more  out  of  i!gypt  (Num. 
i.  S3 ;  zxvL  14),  not  any  by  much  entered  fewer  into 
Canaan.  80  sensible  was  their  diminution,  that  of 
fifty-Aine  thousand;  but   twen^-two  thousand  two 
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hundred  possessed  their  inheritance.  It  seemeth  that 
the  many  mortalities  in  the  wilderness  did  light  heavily 
on  the  Simeonites.  Yea,  after  they  were  settled  in 
their  possessions,  the  text  saith,  '*  they  had  not  many 
children,  neither  did  all  their  family  multiply  like  ta 
the  children  of  Judah"  (i  Chron.  iv.  27).  And,  al- 
though immediately  after  it  is  recorded,  "that  the 
house  of  their  fathers  increased  greatly"  (x  Chron.  iv. 
38^  ;  yet  the  proportion  is  to  be  measured,  not  in  re- 
lation of  this  to  other  tribes^  but  in  the  reference  of 
these  funilies  to  others  in  die  same  tribe  of  Simeon. 

(a)  Obscurity.  Neither  judge  nor  prophet  extracted  from  this 
tribe:  save  that  in  this  deardi  of  eminent  persons 
(famine  will  make  those  crumbs  to  be  taken  up,  which 
otherwise  would  be  cast  away)  we  must  take  in  Judith 
(Judith  iz.  2),  with  her  ApoG^pha  achievements.  But 
most  sure  it  is  that  one  notoriously  infamous,  viz., 
Zimri,  the  son  of  Zalu,  who  defied  justice,  and  boldly 
avouched  his  adultery  with  a  woman  of  Midian,  was 
son  to  a  prince  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxv.  14). 

(3)  Dispersedness.  Their  country  was  but  a  jagged  remnant 
originally  belonging  to,  and  still  surrounded  with, 
Judah  on  all  sides  (Josh.  xix.  1—9),  save  on  the  sea, 
amongst  whom  their  towns  were  scattered. 

2.  Yet  in  process  of  time,  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Levites  was 
turned  totally,  so  the  scattering  of  the  Simeonites  was  changed 
partially  into  a  Uessing.  Their  local  mixture  with  Judah  begat  a 
political  confederacy  with  them :  "  come  up  with  me  into  my  lot, 
and  likewise  I  will  go  with  thee  into  thy  lot"  (Judg.  L  3),  whence 
a  double  benefit  accrued  to  the  Simeonites. 

(i)  Spiritual  They  were  hedged  in  by  their  habitation,  in 
the  right  way  of  God's  worship ;  so  that  when  the 
ten  tribes  made  their  idolatrous  defection  under  Jero- 
boam, many  of  the  Simeonites  persevered  in  God's 
true  service ;  and  they  fell  to  King  Asa  in  abundance 
(a  Chron.  xv.  9). 

(a)  Temporal.  When  the  rest  of  their  brethren  were  finally 
carried  away  captive  under  Hoshea  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah  (a  Kings  xvii.  6)» 
probable  it  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Simeonites  remained,  as  hath  been  proved  before,  by 
ihm  habitation  within  the  lot  of  Judah. 

3.  The  lot  of  Simeon  was  transcendently  froidH  having  1^  piqst 
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^  temperate  air,  insomuch  that  St.  Jerome  saith,  in  his  time  it  was 
termed  r^  saiutaris^  the  healthy  country.  No  marvel  then  if 
the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Isaac  having  their  choice  of  the  whole 
country,  preferred  to  live  so  long  in  these  parts.  And  the  latter 
of  them  sowing  grain  near  Gerar  reaped  an  hundredfold  (Gen  xxvi. 
12),  which  was  the  greatest  increase  which  that  com  returned, 
which  fell  into  good  ground,  in  the  gospel  (Mark  xiii.  8). 

4.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  this  tribe  we  find  that  mountain 
before  Hebron,  to  the  top  whereof,  full  twent}'  miles  from  the 
city,  Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza  («Tudg.  zvL  3).    There  he 

,'  laid  them  down,  not  in  a  plain  but  steep  place,  partly  in  the 
^  gallantry  of  his  strength,  that  not  faintness,  but  his  free  pleasure 
made  him  lay  them  down ;  and  partly,  that  in  so  conspicuous  a 
place,  the  Gazites  might  easier  find  their  gates  there  tiian  fetch 
them  thence.  A  little  more  westward,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  Sorek,  stood  the  city  of  Ziklag,  which  Achish,  king  of 
Gath,  bestowed  on  David  during  his  abode  there  (i  Sam.  zxvii.  6). 
If  any  demand  why  David,  when  king  of  Israel,  did  not  restore 
Ziklag  to  Achish  again ;  let  such  know,  that  (besides  that  cities 
once  passed  into  a  potent  hand,  are  too  precious  things  to  be 
parted  with)  David  being  crowned  king  of  Israel,  had  an  undoubted 
right  derived  unto  him  by  God's  grant,  not  only  to  this  city,  but 
to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gath  and  land  of  the  Philistines,  which 
God  had  given  to  Judah,  though  hitherto  they  were  not  able  to 
recover  it 

5.  Afterwards,  whilst  David  was  marching  (at  leastwise  in  pre- 
sence) with  Achish  against  Saul,  the  Amalekites  in  his  absence 
burnt  Ziklag,  carrying  away  all  the  people  therein  captive.  Grief 
hereat  so  prevailed  in  David's  men  at  their  return  that  in  anguish 
of  their  hearts  they  were  ready  to  stone  him  (i  Sam.  zzx.  6). 
Could  better  be  expected  from  themt  Behold  their  original, 
they  were  at  first  men  in  debt  and  distress  (i  Sam.  xxii.  a),  whose 
several  discontents  made  them  generally  contented  to  join  to- 
gether ;  so  that  not  David,  but  his  necessities  chose  them  to 
attend  him,  who  now  in  adversity  discovered  their  impious  dispo- 
sitions. But  David,  to  avoid  this  shower  of  stones  ready  to  rain 
npon  him,  ran  for  shelter  to  God  his  Rock,  in  whom  he  com- 
forted himself.  Thus,  as  it  is  always  darkest  just  before  the  day 
dawneth,  so  God  useth  to  visit  His  servants  with  greatest  afflic- 
tions when  he  intendeth  their  speedy  advancement  For  imme- 
diately after  David  not  only  recovered  his  loss  with  advantage, 
but  also  was  proclaimed  king  of  Israel,  though  some  war  arose 
for  a  time  between  him  and  Ishbosheth. 
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6.  But  the  most  memorable  places  of  this  tribe  are  seated  on 
or  near  the  brook  of  Bezor,  which  arising  in  Judah  takes  his 
course  south-west,  not  far  from  Ethar  (Josh.  xix.  7)  or  Etan 
(i  Chron.  iv.  32),  in  the  north-east  comer  of  this  t|ibe.  In  the 
rock  of  Etan,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  Samson  reposed  him- 
self^ whence  the  men  of  Judah  brought  him  down,  bound  with 
two  cords,  and  delivered  him  to  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  11); 
but  he  presently  found  his  spirits,  and  in  that  place  the  jawbone  of 
an  ass.  Bad  weapons  are  better  than  none,  and  it  matters  not 
what  they  be  so  that  they  be  wielded  by  Samson's  arm,  that  guided 
by  God's  hand.  This  jawbone,  which  used  to  feed  an  grass,  here 
ate  up  a  thousand  men  (Judg.  xv.  15) ;  Hereupon  the  place  was 
called  Rama-Lehi,  the  lifting  up  of  a  jawbone. 

7.  Thus  Samson's  thirst  of  revenge  was  allayed  with  the  blood 
of  the  Philistines,  but  the  quenching  of  one  thirst  was  the  kindling 
of  another ;  how  quickly  can  God  tame  fury  into  faintness  with 
want  of  water  !  In  this  strait  he  hath  his  recourse  by  prayer  to 
God,  who  cleaves  a  hollow  place  in  the  jaw  (Judg.  xv.  1 7).  Heaven 
can  make  dry  bones  live  (EzeL  xxxvii.  3),  yea  give  ILfe  to  others, 
as  here  to  Ssunson,  water  presendy  flowing  out  thereof.  Let  poets 
fondly  brag  of  Hippocrene^  a  fountain  from  a  horse's  hoof,  most 
true  it  is  that  a  spring  did  flow  from  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  except 
any  be  pleased  (which  indeed  is  most  probable)  not  to  take  Lehi 
in  Hebrew  for  tfie  material  jawbone,  but  f6r~  the  country  there- 
abouts so  newly  named  by  Samson,  out  of  a  hollow  place  of  the 
earth  whereof  God  produced  this  fountain. 

8.  Hence  Bezor  runneth  by  Ain,  the  only  dty  belonging  to  the 
Levites  in  this  tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  9 — 16;  xix.  17).  Indeed,  both 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  cursed  to  be  scattered  in  Israel  (Gen.  xlix. 
7),  and  this  city  of  the  Levites  scattered  in  Simeon  may  seem  to 
be  dispersed  in  a  dispersion.  One  city  it  seems  was  proportionable 
to  this  small  and  mangled  tribe.  Thus  even  the  poorest  must 
have  some  preachers  to  instruct  them,  and  afford  those  preachers 
maintenance  for  their  instruction.  At  Gerar  the  brook  Bezor 
receives  from  the  south  a  tributary  rivulet  fetching  its  fountain  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  a  place  full  of  strong  and  stately  trees. 
But  what  saith  the  Psalmist  t  '*The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh 
the  wilderness,  yea  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh" 
(Psa.  xxix.  8) ;  as  if  this  of  all  others  was  most  sturdy  and  stubborn 
to  withstand  the  summons  of  God's  voice';  but  all  in  vain,  the  least 
whisper  of  His  mouth  sending  a  palsy  into  the  foundations  thereof. 

9.  In  the  confines  of  this  wilderness  stood  three  remarkable 
cities,  which  (lest  the  reader  ihoold  mistake)  we  have  marked  with 
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Circles  OB  the  topt  of  them ;  not  tbM  any  evil  spirits  moved  therein, 
seeing  these  were  the  places  where  David  haunted  whilst  Saul 
persecoted  him,  and  to  whose  inhabitants  he  sent  part  of  his  Bif^ 
taken  from  the  Amalekites  for  a  present — an  act  no  less  politic 
than  jnst,  with  the  same  both  discharging  the  shot  of  his  former 
entertainment,  and  for  the  future  obliging  them  by  his  bounty  lo 
be  really  sensible  of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown.  The 
first  of  these,  Corashah  (i  Sam.  zxz.  30, — elsewhere  only  called 
Aslian,  Josh.  xix.  7 ;  j  Chron.  iv.  $2) ;  the  second  South  Ramptb 
(Josh.  zix.  S;  i  Sam.  zxx.  27);  and  Hormah,  the  last  and  most 
observable  (x  Sam.  xxz.  30),  because  of  three  eminent  places  of 
tiiat  name  in  or  near  the  land  of  Canaan, 

(i)  Where  the  disobedient  Israelites  were  destroyed  by  the 
Canaanites  (Num.  xiv.  45). 

(2)  Where^  the  Canaanites  were  destroyed  l^  the  penitent 

Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

(3)  Where  Ihe  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  associating  together 

destroyed  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i  17  ;  i  Chron.  iv. 
30),  being  properly  in  this  tribe. 
We  see  that  destniction  (so  Hormah  soundeth  in  Hebrew)  gives 
the  name  to  them  all ;  and  wonder  not  then  that  in  a  country  the 
seat  of  war  there  were  so  many  towns  of  this  sad  denomination, 
but  pray  rather  that  God  would  seasonably  settle  a  peace  in 
England,  lest  therein  be  foimd  more  Hormahs  than  were  in  Israel. 

10.  As  for  Gerar,  the  city  above  mentioned,  it  was  anciently  a 
kingdom  of  the  Philistines,  whose  kings  seem  all  to  be  called 
Abimelechs.  To  one  of  these  Abraham  falsely  affirmed  that  Sarah, 
his  wife,  was  his  sister  (Gren.  xx.  3),  and  afterwards  Isaac  (see  the 
powerful  influence  of  pleu-ents'  faults  on  their  children's  practice !) 
to  another  of  the  same  name  offended  in  the  like  falsehood.  This 
latter  Abimelech  looking  out  of  his  window  beheld  Isaac  sporting 
with  Rebekah  (<3en.  zxvl  8),  gestures  not  unlawful  as  done,  but  as 
seen,  and  from  this  familiarity  (greater  his  charity  than  Isaac's 
caution  therein)  interpieted  her  to  be,  not  his  harlot,  but  his  wife. 

11.  Afterwards  Isaac,  outed  of  the  city,  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valley  of  Gerar,  and  whithersoever  he  removed,  God's  blessinjg; 

I  and  the  Philistines'  envy  followed  him.  He  grew  fat  in  estate,  his 
enemies  lean  at  the  sight  thereof^  which  made  them  spitefully  stop 
tiie  wells  which  his  father  had  digged  (Gen.  xxvi.  15).  Happy 
that  they  could  neither  dam  up,  nor  drain  dr^  the  dew  of  divine 
blessing  from  felling  upon  him,  which  if  possible  to  effect,  their 
malice  would  have  attempted.  But  Isaac  afterwards  sunk  these 
wells  the  second  time,  and  **  he  called  their  names  after  the  names 
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by  wfai^h  his  fsther  bad  calied  tl^em*'  (Gen.  xzvi.  i8}.  0ee  bis 
bufpility  bereia^  ppt  Vfirying  from  his  father's  will  in  an  indifferent  t 
ina,nner,  wbere^  ms^iy  now^-days  count  it  the  grei^test  honour  or  | 
tbifi  ^9,  in  all  things  to  dissent  from  the  former.  Besides  these 
renewed  wells,  Isaac  had  new  ones  of  his  own  making,  as,  viz.  :-^ 
( i)  Esech :  that  is,  strife,  so  called  because  his  herdsmen  an4 
th^  Genuite^  strove  about  it  (Gen.  zxvi.  so). 

(2)  Sitnah :  that  is,  hatred,  so  named  on  the  like  occasion 

(Gen.  xzyi.  21). 

(3)  Recoboth  :  that  is»  enlargement,  which  he  peaceably  pos- 

sessed ;  C^  making  room  for  him  (Gen.  x^i.  22). 
The  two  former  p^iss  for  the  emblems  of  our  militant  condition 
in  this  life ;  the  last  typifieth  our  happy  estate  in  a  better,  and 
more  roomy  place :  '*  In  my  Father's  house  there  be  many  man- 
sions^ (John  xiv.  a). 

12.  The  vale  of  Gerar  was  the  granary  of  Cana^  whither  the 
patriarchs  retired  in  time  of  famine ;  for  plenty  dwelt  there  when 
penury  was  elsewhere.  Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  insert  the  testimony 
of  a  modem  traveller,  to  show  how  the  country  hereabouts,  eveit 
at  this  day,  retains  an  indelible  character  of  its  former  fruitfulness. 
"  We  passed  tjiis  day  through  the  most  pregnant  and  pleasant  val- 
ley that  ever  eye  beheld.  On  the  right  hand  a  ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains (whereon  stands  Hebron),  on  the  left  hand  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  bordered  with  continued  hillSi  beset  with  variety  of 
fruits.  The  champaign  between  about  twenty  miles  over,  full  of 
flowery  hills  ascending  leisurely,  and  not  much  surmounting  their 
ranker  valleys,  with  groves  of  olives  and  other  fruits  dispersedly 
adorned.  Yet  is  this  wealthy  bottom  (as  are  all  the  rest)  fpr  the 
most  part  yninhabited.'' 

13.  From  the  vale  of  Gerar  the  brook  Be«>r  runneth  by  the 
grove  near  Beersheba  (Gen.  xzL  33)1  planted  by  Abraham  for  the 
more  convenient  performance  of  his  devotion.  Collect  we  hence 
that  Abraham  resided  some  considerable  time  in  these  parts,  seeing 
trees  grow  not  up  as  Jonah's  gourd  in  a  night,  but  mi|st  havc^  some 
coipp^tent  season  to  come  to  maturity.  But  what  was  piety  in 
Abraham  in  planting  this  grove,  was  profaneness  in  his  posterity  to 
imitate.  For  after  that  Ood  had  made  choice  of  a  fixed  place 
(tabemade  or  temple)  to  put  His  name  there,  such  as  elsewhere 
sagi6ced  unto  Him  were  no(  only  guilty  of  schism  (separating 
themselves  from  the  public  worship)  but  flat  idola^ryt  serving  the 
true  God  in  a  false  manner,  viz.,  in  a  place  prohibited.  And  now 
it  is  s^^nably  rjememhor^  that  many  ages  after,  Beersheba  wlis 
an  eipinfsil  pla/p^  gS  idolatry,    llif  Fropbet  tlvtsl,^!9eth  final  con- 
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fusion  to  such  that  say,  in  nature  of  an  oath,  '*  The  manner  of 
Beersheba  liveth"  (Amos  v.  5  ;  viii.  14).  It  being  probable  that, 
as  the  brazen  serpent  set  up  by  Moses,  was  afterwards  abused  to 
idolatry  (2  Kings  xviiL  4),  so  this  grove  of  Abraham's  planting 
near  Beersheba,  was  by  his  posterity  perverted  to  some  solemn 
superstition,  the  manner  or  way  whereof,  secundum  usum  Beersheba^ 
was  a  precedent,  or  leading  pattern  for  other  places  to  imitate,  as 
Acts  ix.  2  ;  xviii.  25  ;  xziv.  14. 

14.  But  the  city  of  Beersheba  itself  stood  hard  by  on  the  brook 
Bezor.  The  name  imports  the  well  of  an  oath.  First,  so  called 
from  Abraham's  (Gen.  xxi.  31),  then  from  Isaac's  (Gen.  xxvi.  33) 
ceremonies,  swearing  and  covenanting  with  Abimelech  in  that 
place.  Now,  if  scarlet  keep  colour  because  twice  dyed,  and  there- 
fore called  Dibaphon,  well  might  Beersheba  retain  her  name,  twice 
on  the  same  occasion  imposed  upon  it.  Here  God  comforted 
Jacob  in  his  journey  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  4),  promising  him 
safety  and  sight  of  his  son  Joseph.  Many  hundred  years  after, 
Samuel  at  Beersheba  set  up  his  sons  for  judges  (i  Sam.  viii.  2), 
who  degenerated  from  their  father's  integrity.  In  the  division  of 
the  land  into  two  kingdoms,  Beersheba  belonged  to  Judah,  where 
Jehoshaphat  set  up  judges  (2  Chron.  xix.  4),  and  whither  Elijah, 
persecuted  by  Jezebel,  fled  for  succour  (i  Kings  xix.  3).  Hence 
he  fled  into  the  wilderness,  leaving  his  servant  at  Beersheba.  Not 
that  he  carelessly  cast  him  off,  but  as  the  case  stood  with  Elijah, 
life  was  to  be  preferred  before  attendance,  and  one  alone  might 
shift  with  more  secrecy  than  two  together.  Besides,  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  this  servant  (probably  no  person  of  extraordinary  perform- 
ance) divine  providence  made  a  way  for  Elisha  (one  of  more 
desert)  in  this  vacancy  to  be  inducted  into  Elijah's  service. 

15.  Coming  still  westward  on  the  bank  of  Bezor,  we  find  the 
place  where  two  hundred  of  David's  footmen  being  faint  staid 
with  the  baggage,  whilst  the  rest  of  their  brethren  pursued  and 
conquered  the  Amalekites  (i  Sam.  xxx.  lo).  But  these  at  their 
return  denied  the  two  hundred  staying  by  the  brook  any  part  of 
their  spoil,  till  David  ordered  it  as  a  leading  case,  that  those  who 
attended  the  baggage  should  be  equal  sharers  with  such  who  fought 
in  die  battle.    And  veiy  good  reason — 

(i)  It  was  not  laziness,  but  weariness  kept  them  behind.    A 

stout  heart  sometimes  cannot  help  a  fainting  body. 

Wherefore,  to  punish  sickness  in  them  for  a  sin,  had 

been  height  of  tyranny. 
(2)  Grant  their  tired  bodies  could  not  keep  pace  with  their 

souls,  yet  no  doubt  in  desire  they  marched  along  with 
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their  brethren,  and  perchance  by  their  prayers*  facili- 
tated their  victory. 
(3)  During  their  staying  behind,  their  employment  was  as 
necessaty,  though  not  so  honourable.    The  stuff  could 
not  secure  itself,  and  the  keeping  of  it  in  the  others' 
absence  was  a  good  piece  of  defensive  service. 
Now,  from  hence  it  appears,  that  in  cases  not  provided  for  in  the 
judicial  law,  the  princes  of  Israel  were  intrusted  with  power  to 
enact  statutes,  in  a  prudential  proportion  to  Gt>d's  word,  binding 
all  in  their  dominions  to  the  observation  of  them.    This  ordinance 
of  David  may  from  the  place  be  termed  the  statute  of  Pezor.   Nor 
is  it  any  news  for  laws  to  be  made  in  open  fields  by  rivers'  sides, 
our  English  laws  having  had  their  birth  in  so  plain  a  place  in  \/ 
Hunnymede,  near  the  river  of  Thames,  where  King  John  and  his 
barons  first  drew  them  up  together.    Yea,  no  fitter  place  for  such 
solemn  acts  than  a  river's  side,  where  the  sight  thereof  may  be  H 
the  remembrancer,  that  judgment  may  run  down  as  waters,  and    /  ^ 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream  (Amos  v.  24).     Hence  Bezor 
glideth  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  whither  in  due  time  we 
will  follow  it. 

16.  South  of  this  brook  lay  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Herein  Hagar  and  Ishmael  wandered 
when  the  bottle  of  water  was  spent,  the  last  legacy  which  Abraham 
bequeathed  him  (Gen.  xxi.  34).  Oh  how  she  weeps,  as  if  in- 
tending to  refill  the  same  from  her  eyes !  but  alas !  that  moisture 
so  brackish  would  rather  increase  than  allay  any  thirst !  And  now 
what  should  she  do  2  It  was  death  to  her  to  see  her  son  die,  and 
yet  that  pity  which  would  not  suffer  her  to  tarry  by  him,  would 
not  permit  her  to  depart  from  him.  In  this  dilemma  of  affection  she 
resolves  on  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot,  as  a  competent  mean  betwixt 
presence  and  absence,  anddisposeth  herself  under  one  shrub,  her 
son  under  another  (Gen.  xxL  16).  Here  Ishmael  cries  and  God 
heareth.  The  very  worst  in  extreme  want  are  the  object  of  pity, 
and  though  Ishmael  had  mocks  for  Isaac,  heaven  had  mercy  for 
Ishmael.  An  angel  sent  shows  Hagar  a  fountain,  not  now  newly 
Seated,  but  newly  discovered  to  her  sight.  The  object  was  there 
before,  but  the  organ  not  rightly  disposed  to  behold  it  How 
near  may  men  be  to  their  own  happiness  and  miss  it ;  touching  it, 
yet  not  seeing  it,  till  God  open  their  eyes !  More  south  in  this 
wilderness  was  the  juniper-tree  under  which  Elijah  sate  so  highly 
discontented  (i  Kings  xix.  4).  Coals  of  juniper  we  know  are 
extremely  hot,  but  is  there  any  secret  quality  in  the  shade  of  that 
tree,  to  put  Elijah,  sitting  under,  into  such  passions,  as  that  no- 
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thing  but  death  lirould  please  hitti  for  the  present  f  Sotrow  bought 
him  asleep,  and  afterwu^s  awaking,  being  refreshed  with  a  cake 
of  bread,  cruse  of  water,  and  comfort  of  an  angel,  he  undertook 
his  journey  to  Horeb. 

i^«  Not  far  oflf  betwixt  KadeSh  ittd  ^red  is  Beer-laha-rio,  that 
is,  the  well  of  him  that  liteth  and  seeth ;  so  named  by  Hagar, 
because  there  an  angel  catechised,  cotnforted,  and  counselled  her 
to  return  ahd  humble  herself  to  Sarah  her  mistress  (Gen.  xvi.  14^ 
By  tiiis  well  Isaac  was  walking  and  meditating,  when  Rebekan 
brought  from  her  father's  house  first  met  him  (Gen.  zxiV.  61)  in  her 
most  modest  behatiour.  For  at  the  sight  of  him,  though  at  some 
distance,  she  lighted  from  her  camel  (Gen.  txi^.  64),  counting  it  ill 
manners  to  ride,  when  her  husband  and  master  went  afoot ;  as  also 
to  give  ah  earnest  of  her  future  good  housewifbry,  tliat  she  Would 
prefer  industry  before  ease,  honest  pain  before  pleasure.  Then  shfe 
Veiled  herself  (Oen.  xtiv.  65),  partly  to  show  Aat  the  beams  of  her 
beauty  Were  hereafter  to  be  appropriated  to  Isaac  alon^,  and  partly 
i^  confession  of  subjection,  being  now  under  covert-baron,  the 
tommand  and  protection  of  a  husband.  Well,  I  dare  cbmpare, 
yea  prefer,  this  veiled  wife's  chastity,  tiefore  the  virginity  of  tbany 
veiled  votaries. 

18.  More  south  is  the  rive^  of  Egypt^  the  Utmost  litnit,  ftOt  only 
6f  this  tribe,  but  of  all  Israd.  Indeed,  l^  the  river  of  Egypt,  rat' 
ifoxit^  (often  tnentioned  in  Exbdus),  Only  Nihis  is  intended. 
But  tnis  stream  (which  some  c6nceivfe  is  particularly  called  Bhichor) 
h  termed  the  river  of  Egypt,  not  because  it  is  in,  but  is  in  the 
highway  to,  Egypt.  Otherwise,  tiie  traveller  who  sits  down  on 
the  banks  thereol^  shall  never  come  thither.  In  the  Septuagint 
R^vufcoHira  is  put  for  this  HVer  of  Egjqpt,  beittg  a  long  named 
city  of  short  note,  seated  on  the  influx  thereof  into  the  sea.  Only 
this  Rkinocohtra  is  famous  in  heathen  history,  because  hither  (ail 
into  an  hospital)  all  those  malefactors  were  sent,  whose  hoses 
were  cut  off  for  their  offences ;  a  putiishment  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians  by  an  Ediiopian  king  who  conquered  them.  Hence 
had  it  the  name  of  Rkmocolura^  or  the  place  of  toose^maimed 
)>eople.  But  oh,  how  great  must  that  dty  l>e  which  ih  our  age 
should  contain  all  diose,  whose  fbces  are  noseless,  not  by  others' 
cruelty,  but  their  own  luxury ! 

19.  As  for  other  cities  in  this  tribfe  of  Simeon  ihey  were  ttiany, 
but  obscure.  It  is  observable  that  many  of  them  are  written  with 
an  alias-* first,  as  they  ate  named  (Jbsh.  xix.)  \  secondly,  as  they  are 
called  (x  Chron.  iv.).  None  need  to  wonder  at  their  diflfetent  de; 
nominations.  Here  I  interpose  nothing  of  the  several  writings  oJf 
the  same  places— 
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(i)  Acooidii^  to  exact  critics  in  spelling  them. 

(2)  According  to  Tulgar  toogues  in  pronoandDg  them. 
Only  we  commend  to  the  readei's  notice^  that  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  was  written  after  the  retam  from  captivttjr  ( r  Chron. 
iiL  19) ;  and  abont  eighteen  generations  after  the  days  of  Joshna. 
And,  therefore,  some  difference  of  letters  after  so  laige  a  time  is 
no  strange  thing.  For  seeing  here  we  have  no  continuing  city 
(Heb.  xiii.  14),  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  city  should  have  a 
continuing  name.  And  yet  great  places  longest  retain  their  names 
unaltered  (as  London  from  Tacitus  to  our  times),  whereas  small  ^ 
cities  like  these  in  Simeon  are  as  often  alterable,  as  passed  into 
the  possession  of  several  owners.  Yet  seeing  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  to  call  their  lands  after  their  own  names  (Psa.  xlix.  11), 
this  haply  might  change  Beth-lebaoth  (Josh.  six.  6),  in  this  tribe, 
into  Beth-bird  (i  Chron.  iv.  31),  when  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  a  new  landlord. 

9o«  So  much  of  this  small  tril>C)  whose  portion  was  too  little  for 
his  people,  and  therefore  they  made  two  happy  expeditions  to 
enlarge  their  quarters ;  one  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
entrance  o(  Gedor,  even  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley^  a  place 
of  good  and  &t  pasture ;  for  they  of  Ham  (Canaanites)  had  dwelt 
there  of  old  (i  Chron.  iv.  39).  Mice  sometimes  may  be  men's 
tasters,  to  teach  them  which  is  best  for  their  padate :  and  those 
heathens  were  wise  enough  to  settle  themselves  in  the  richest  soil, 
whence  now  the  Simeonites  expelled  them.  This  Gedor  was  in 
the  division  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
58).  Now,  if  any  demand  by  what  right  the  Simeonites  might 
invade  this^  which  was  assigned  to  JudsSi,  they  may  know  that,*  in 
case  a  stronghold  could  not  be  reduced  into  subjection  by  diat 
tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  it  was  not  an  act  of  injustioe,  but 
valour,  for  the  next  tribe  to  underuke  the  conquest  thereof  (Judg. 
L  34,  35)  :  as  by  tiieir  judicial  law,  if  one  died  not  having  issue 
by  his  wtfe,  the  next  of  kin  mi^t  cr«y«^/3^vc<y,  and  was  heir  (as 
I  may  say)  to  marry  his  brother's  wife  (Mat  xxii.  14)  :  so  when 
Jttdah,  through  some  defect  or  debility,  was  unable  to  improve 
his  patrimony  in  Gedor  to  profit,  by  casting  out  the  heathen  who 
violently  detained  it,  Simeon  (Simeon  his  next  neighbour  in  situa- 
tion) succeeding  to  the  right  of  his  brother,  attempted  and  effected 
the  conquest  thereof:  herein  only  it  holds  no  proportion,  because 
the  seed  so  raised  up  was  accounted  to  his  dead  brother,  whereas 
here  Simeon  made  bold  himself  quiedy  to  possess  what  victoriously 
he  had  acquired.  Wonder  not  that  this  petty  tribe,  in  overcoming 
Gedor,  did  more  than  puissant  Judah  could  perform ;  for  always 
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the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong  (Eccles.  ix.  ii),  and  weaker  means, 
watching  advantages,  may  perfect  what  more  powerful  have  left 
uneffected.  This  Gedor  (grudge  not  reader  to  sally  with  thine 
eye  a  little  out  of  this  tribe,  being  still  in  this  map)  lay  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Sorek,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty-one  regal  cities 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xiL  13).  As  for  the  Simeonites'  second 
voyage. against  the  Amalekites  in  Mount  Seir  (i  Chron.  iv.  42), 
more  proper  thereof  hereafter  in  the  description  of  Edom. 

21.  Now  that  which  straitened  the  portion  of  Simeon,  was  the 
multitude  of  Philistines  inhabiting  the  sea  coasts,  allotted  to,  but 
never  possessed  by  this  tribe.  Askelon  was  a  prime  city  in  those 
parts,  once  won  by  Judah  assisting  Simeon  (Judg.  i.  18),  but  after 
recovered  by  the  Philistines.  Samson,  being  cast  to  give  his  com- 
panions thirty  changes  of  raiment,  went  neither  to  the  merchant  for 
the  stufif,  nor  tailor  for  making  of  them,  but  (knowing  the  Philistines* 
garments  would  best  fit  Philistines*  bodies)  he  marched  directly  to 
Askelon  (Judg.  xiv.  19),  where  finding  thirty  Philistines,  he  be- 
stowed their  corpses  on  the  earth,  and  their  cases  on  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  This  caused  that  active  antipathy  betwixt  Askelon 
and  Israel,  '*  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  publish  it  in  Askelon"  (2 
Sam.  i.  2o).  Near  to  this  city  there  was  a  lake,  by  which  Semira- 
mis  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  there  fed,  and  relieved  by  doves. 
Hence  the  poet  TibuUus — 

A/3a  Paiastino  sancia  columba  Syro, 

The  milk-white  dove  esteemed  divine, 
By  Syrians  of  Palestine. 

But  because  no  mention  of  this  in  Scripture,  we  forbear  further 
prosecution  thereof. 

22.  Going  along  south  by  the  seaside  (here  styled  the  sea  of  the 
Philistines,  Exod.  xxiiL  31),  we  come  at  last  to  Gaza,  the  fifth 
satrapy  of  the  Philistines,  once  conquered  by  Judah  (Judg.  i.  18 ; 
Judg.  xvi.  3,  21,  25),  but  soon  after  returning  to  the  former 
owners.  Samson,  who  carried  the  gates  thereof  away,  could  not 
bring  himself  hither  again,  without  the  guidance  of  another.  Pain 
here  was  added  to  his  blindness,  when  set  to  grind  in  a  mill : 
scorn  to  hb  pain,  when  sent  for,  at  a  solemn  feast,  to  be  the 
musician  to  make  sport,  or  rather  the  instrument  ready  tuned  for 
eveiy  wanton  eye,  tongue,  and  hand  to  play  upon.  But  such  as 
mock  at  other  men's  miseries,  sometimes  laugh  so  long  till  their 
own  hearts  ache.  For  Samson  applied  himself  to  the  two  pillars 
most  fiindamental  to  the  roof  of  Dagon*s  temple,  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  arms  and  prayers,  pulling  them  down,  killed  and 
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died  together  (Judg.  xvi.  30).  Strange  that  his  enemies,  knowing 
his  strength  resided  in  his  hair,  prevented  not  the  second  growth 
thereof.  But  God  first  stupefies  whom  he  intends  for  destruction : 
Samson  had  lost  his  sight,  the  Philistines  their  foresight  at  the 
same  time. 

2$.  Many  years  after  Gaza  was  smote  by  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt  (Jer.  xlvii.  1),  and  not  warned  thereby  to  repent,  utter  deso- 
lation was  den6unced  against  it.  There  needeth  no  clearer  com- 
ment on  the  Prophet's  prediction,  "  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken"  (Zeph. 
ii.  4),  than  that  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  '*  The  way  into 
Gaza  which  is  waste"  (Acts  viii.  26).  This  devastationVas  caused  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  utterly  rased  the  city,  fulfilling  what 
Jeremiah  had  foretold, "  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza"  (Jer.  xlvii.  5), 
whereby  not  only  the  hair,  but  skin  and  flesh  of  this  proud  place 
.  fell  away,  scarce  any  signs  of  a  city  remaining.  Out  of  the  ruins 
hereof!  some  two  miles  westward  (where  Bezor  falleth  into  the  sea), 
Majuma  or  Sea-Gaza,  once  a  proper  port-town,  took  its  rise  and 
increase,  called  afterward  Constantia  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  Gatzra  at  this  day,  where  simple  roofs  supported  with  carved 
columns,  and  broken  pieces  of  Parian  marble,  serving  for  thres- 
holds, jambs  of  doors,  and  sides  of  windows  almost  to  every  beg- 
garly cottage,  testify  its  former  better  condition.  So  much  for 
these  Philistines,  who  are  taxed  for  their  soothsaying  by  Isaiah, 
(Isa.  il  6),  accused  of  spitefulness  and  old  hatred  by  Ezekiel  (£zek. 
zzv.  15),  challenged  for  cruelty  by  Amos  (Amos  i.  8),  arraigned  for 
pride  by  Zachariah  (Zach.  ix.  6),  condemned  by  all  to  unavoidable 
destruction.  Think  not  that  these  Philistines,  fox-like,  fared  the 
better  for  being  cursed,  surely  though  slow,  sure  vengeance  over- 
took them ;  and  we  undoubtedly  believe  the  same,  although  it  be  J 
hard  in  history  to  show  when,  where,  and  how  their  particular 
extirpation  was  accomplished. 

24.  Simeon  hath  usually  assigned  him  for  his  arms,  gules,  a 
sword  in  pale,  n^th  the  point  thereof  erected  argent ;  alluding  to 
Jacob's  words,  Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  his  habitations,  be- 
cause of  their  perfidious  massacring  of  the  Shechemites.  None  of 
Solomon's  purveyors  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  the  reason  whereof 
shall  be  rendered  in  our  description  of  Judah.  If  any  demand, 
why  Simeon  alone  is  omitted  in  Moses'  solemn  blessing  of  the  other 
tribes  (Deut  xxxiii.)  let  them  remember  bow  Jacob  coupled  Simeon 
and  Levi  in  a  curse  (Uen.  xlix.  5, 6) :  since  which  time  the  Levites 
had  mistrained  their  credit  by  their  exemplary  zeal  against  the  idola- 
ters ;  but  the  Simeonites  had  not  recovered  their  reputation  by  any 
eminent  act  by  them  achieved.    Moses  therefore  having  no  commis- 
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dioti  to  recsA  JaoDb's  curse,  and  loath  to  repeat  it  (lest  the  double-' 
cu»6d  Simeonites  should  be  utterly  disheartened),  thought  it  in 
piouB  policy  best  to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  Of  such  persona, 
of  whom  tre  would  willingly  say  no  bad,  and  cannot  truly  say  any 
good,  it  is  the  wisest  way  to  say  nothing.  As  for  their  tradition 
that  the  Simeonites  were  employed  to  be  scribes  and  notaries  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  it  ia  enough  to  mention  it^  knowing  no  sound 
authority  whereon  the  same  is  grounded. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Tribe  of  Benjamin. 

I.  BiHjAlcm,  youngest  son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel,  was  by  his 
mother  dying  of  hira  in  child-birth  named  BenK>ni,  thai  is,  the 
son  of  soiTOW ;  but  by  his  fkther  called  Benjamin,  that  is,  the 
son  of  the  ri^t  hand  (Gen.  xxxs.  i8)w  Say  not  Jacob  did 
ill  in  altering  the  will  of  his  wife,  and  reroking  the  name, 
the  last  legacy  she  beaueathed  to  her  child,  seeing  the  alter- 
ation was  perfectirC)  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  legatee ;  not 
to  say  that  Bachel's  pangs  imposed  that  name,  and  might  be  pre- 
sumed scarce  tampct  mmtU  in  what  she  did.  But  the  main  reason 
of  the  alteration  was^  because  Jacob  could  not  call  his  son,  but 
must  recall  his  lost  wife  to  his  mind,  so  that  his  very  name  con- 
suntly  carried  a  coffin  in  the  mention  thereof.  H^hly  he  was 
gloved  of  his  father ;  and  good  reason.  First,  because  begot  in 
his  old  age.  Secondly,  l^cause  the  youngest:  and  affection, 
which  always  descends,  when  it  can  go  no  lower,  setdes  itself. 
Thirdly,  because  he  was  motherless.  Lastly,  because  btotheiless, 
Joseph  being  conceived  dead,  and  so  the  portion  of  affection  due 
to  him,  fell  to  Benjamin  as  the  right  heir  thereof 

a.  Of  this  tribe  came  out  of  Egypt  thiity-five  thousand  four 
hundred  (Numb.  i.  37)  all  which  dying  in  the  wilderness,  forty- 
Hve  thousand  and  six  hundred  of  their  children  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan  (Numb.  xzvi.  4.)  Afterwards  a  heavy  disaster  befell 
Uiis  tribe  (of  the  cause  and  manner  whereof  hereaftar)  insomuch 
that  no  women  and  only  six  hundred  men  were  left  of  Benjamin 
(Judg.  XXL  t6.)  Yea,  none  of  Benjamin  were  left  above  ground, 
being  destroyed  from  being  visible  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
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the  SIX  hundred  remaining  all  hid  in  the  todk  of  Rinimdn  (Jndg. 
22.  47).  Thus  Benjamin  was  cat  off  fn>m  the  body  of  Israel,  and 
only  hung  dangling  by  one  small  sinew,  which  by  the  careful 
ehirutgery  of  their  brethren,  and  God's  blessing  upon  it,  in  short 
time  recovered  itself  to  be  rery  considerable  in  Israel. 

3.  Herein  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  deserve  to  be  observed, 
"*  There  is  little  Benjamin  with  their  niler"  (Psalm.  IxviiL  37). 
''Littie  bet^jamin:"  it  was  therefore  no  courtKiompliment,  or 
modest  excuse,  but  a  downright  truth.  Saul  said  unto  Samuel, "  Am 
I  ndt  a  Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of  Uie  tribes  of  Israel  V*  (i  Sam. 
11.  ^i).  It  is  added,  "with  their  ruler :"  no  tribe  (Judah  excepted) 
inore  trading  in  commanders  than  Benjamin  did.  Hereof  were 
Saul  and  Ishbosheth  both  crowned  kings,  Jonathan  the  eldest 
^on ;  Motdecai  the  favourite,  Esther  the  wife  of  a  kiog  (ESsther 
ii.  s);  Ehud  the  judge  (Judg.  iiL  15),  and  Abner  the  general  of 
Israel;  with  divers  others.  And  among  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
let  not  him  b«  forgot  who  had  the  care  of  all  the  churches 
(i  Got.  xi.  38))  even  St  Paul  the  Apostle  (Philip.  iiL  5.) 
But  beside  these  rulers^  Benjamin  bred  some  enemies  to  authority, 
Ziba  that  false  cheater,  Shimei  that  foul  railer,  Baanah  and  Becbab 
pHvy  traitors  (a  Sam.  iv.  s),  Sheba  a  professed  rebel ;  so  impos*- 
rible  it  is,  all  should  be  good  herbs  which  grow  in  great  gardens. 

4.  The  lot  of  Benjamin  came  forth  betwixt  the  children  of  Judah 
and  the  children  of  Joseph  (Josh,  xviii.  it).  If  a  sparrow  falls 
not  Oh  the  ground  (Mat.  x.  29^  sureljr  ground  falls  not  to  any 
owner,  without  Ood's  immediate  providence.  Benjamin  joined 
with  Joseph  to  lay  the  possession  of  Bachel's  children  entire  to- 
gether ;  and  joined  to  Judah,  that  vicinity  of  habitation  might  in- 
vite them  tounity  of  religion*  And  indeed  commendable  was  the 
constancy  of  the  Benjamite^  both  to  God  and  their  king,  following 
the  house  of  David  at  the  disloyal  defection  of  the  rest  ci  the 
tribes.  Say  not  that  littte  Benjamin  was  thus  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle t6  be  ground  betwilt  the  milestones  of  two  potent  tribes ;  for 
it  matters  not  who  lies  on  our  sides,  so  be  it  Qod  dwells  on  our 
shoulders.  Remember  we  the  blessing  Moses  bequeathed  to  this 
tribe,  '*  The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him,  and 
the  Lord  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  be- 
tween his  shoulders"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  is)  ;  particularly  pointing  at 
his  habitation  in  Jerusalem  built  in  the  borders  of  Benjamin. 

S*  Now,  though  Benjamin's  mess,  when  he  sate  at  Joseph's 
taMe,  was  five  times  as  much  as  any  of  his  brethren  (Gen.  zliii.  34), 
ytt  here  it  happened  his  portion  was  less  than  all  the  rest ;  except 
any  will  say,  tbiat  Only  Benjamin's  dish  was  less  and  kneat  more^ 
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because,  though  small,  the  compass  of  ground  allotted  to  him,  yet 
fair  and  fruitful  the  soil,  many  and  memorable  the  cities  contained 

therein,  Stcvototo*  Be  6  KXrjpo*  ovto?  ^v  Bia  rrjv  1^9  7^?  Aper^v^  "  The 

lot  of  this  tribe  was  straitened  (saith  Josephus)  because  of  the  virtue 
of  the  soil  thereof."  Yet  as  little  as  the  land  of  Benjamin  was,  it 
was  big  enough  to  be  divided  betwixt  two  kingdoms,  the  south- 
west part  thereof  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  north- 
east to  Israel,  with  the  cities  of  Gilgal,  Jericho,  and  Bethel^  as  shall 
be  made  plain  in  the  respective  description,  of  those  places. 

6.  Jordan  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  tribe  (Josh,  xviii.  20). 
David  returning  victoriously  from  Mahanaim,  having  ferried  over 
this  water,  partly  brought  thither,  partly  met  here,  a  miscellaneous 
multitude,  Barzillai  and  Shimei,  Mephibosheth  and  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
xix.  18),  that  is,  loyalty  and  treachery,  faith  and  falsehood  mingled 
together  in  the  same  country.  Here  (once  railing)  now  begging 
Shimei  obtained  pardon  from  him  :  because  bringing  along  with 
him  (the  best  argument  in  his  excuse)  a  thousand  men  of  Benja- 
min (2  Sam.  xix.  17).  Some  will  say,  David  showed  Shimei  too 
much  mercy,  and  did  Mephibosheth  too  little  justice,  not  righting 
him  against  the  false  accusations  of  Ziba,  who  better  deserved  a 
whole  halter,  than  half  of  the  lands  of  Mephibosheth.  Such  do 
not  seriously  consider  the  present  condition  of  David  ;  who,  had 
his  hand  struck  with  the  sword  of  justice,  before  his  feet  (in  his 
renewed  kingdom)  were  firmly  fastened  on  the  throne  of  authority, 
it  had  been  the  ready  way  to  have  overturned  him  and  his  posterity. 
Here  Sheba  a  Benjamite  taking  the  advantage  of  the  unseasonable 
contest  betwixt  Judah  and  Israel,  which  should  have  most  interest 
in  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1),  with  his  trumpet  blew  rebellion  into  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  the  people ;  had  not  the  dangerous  consequence 
thereof  been  seasonably  prevented  by  the  vigilancy  and  valour  of 
David  and  his  servants. 

7.  More  south  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the  children  of  the  pro- 
phets, straitened  for  dwellings,  went  about  to  enlaige  their  habita- 
tions, but  meanly  provided  for  that  purpose,  if  we  consider  the 

(i)  Architect — a  son  of  the  prophets,  little  skilled  (no  doubt) 
in  such  employment 

(2)  Timber— green  wood,  and  growing  on  the  banks  of  Jordan. 

(3)  Tools — a  borrowed  hatchet,  the  iron  whereof  fell  into  the 

river. 
Alas,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  when  houses  of  the  pro- 
phets are  to  be  built,  the  iron  forsakes  the  handle,  which  sticks  too 
stedfastly  thereunto,  when  they  break  them  down  with  axes  and 
hammers  1  (Psalm«  Ixxiv.  6).    But  Elisha  made  all  things  whole 
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(2  Kings  VL  6),  the  hatchet  came  unto  the  helve  swimming  above 
the  water. 

8.  The  altar  £d  suceeeds  next,  more  southward  on  the  river. 
Formerly  we  have  placed  it  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  but  others  settle  it  west  of  that  river  in  this  tribe.  Hear 
the  arguments  for  both. 

FOR  BENJAMIN.  FOR  REUBEN. 

(i)  **  It  was  set  up  in  the  bor-  (i)  It  was  set  up,  over  against 
ders  of  Jordan  which  are  in  the  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xxii. 
land  of  Canaan  "  (Josh  xxii.  10),  11).  Which  in  proper  construc- 
which  land,  strictly  and  properly  tion  imports  it  to  be  on  the 
taken,  was  on  the  west  of  Jor-  other  side  opposite  thereunto, 
dan.  (2)  It  had  been  a  mere  tres- 

(2)  It  was  erected  to  show  pass,  for  the  two  tribes  and  a 
the  contesseration  of  their  reli-  half  in  a/una  republican  to  build 
gions.  And  therefore  most  prob-  an  altar  on  the  ground  of  other 
able  and  proper  on  the  west  tribes,  and  therefore  no  doubt 
side  of  JordaD,  in  the  main  they  did  it  on  their  own  ground 
continent  of  the  land,  to  claim   east  of  Jordan. 

right,  or  rather  continue  a  title  -  (3)  Josephus  saith,  ^wpiaa 
of  those  separatist-tribes,  Reu-  oZv  thv  wotuuov  tjre  VovpifKA^ 
ben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  in  0vX7  koI  TaBBi9.  '' Therefore 
point  of  God's  worship  with  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
other  tribes.  going  over  the  river,"  &c. 

(3)  Saint  Jerome,  and  since  (4)  Another  Joseph  (though 
him  learned  Tostatus  (to  whose  a  modern,  yet  a  learned  writer) 
arguments  in  this  controversy  believeth  that  in  those  elder 
we  refer  the  reader),  with  many  times  that  country  or  territory 
other  commentators,  are  very  was  counted  unhsdlowed,  or  un- 
positive  in  placing  this  altar  clean,  which  had  not  a  place  set 
west  of  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  apan  for  God's  worship,  and 
Benjamin.  proveth    from     the    words    of 

Phinehas  that  the  altar  was  set 
up  on  their  side,  lest  otherwise, 
having  no  place  consecrated, 
they  might  be  concluded  to  live 
in  an  unhallowed  habitation.  ' 

Thu8^  as  this  altar  caused  a  difference  betwixt  brethren,  about 
the  cause  why  it  was  erected :  so  hath  occasioned  a  dissension 
amongst  learned  men  concerning  the  place  where  the  same  was 
set  up.  The  best^  is,  the  controversy  is  not  of  such  moment  as  to 
concern  salvatbn7  '  Let  us  take  heed  we  be  not  of  that  genera- 
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xion  which  Mt  not  th^ir  kem^  mghK  (Psalm  Ixxviil  g),  and  then 
the  danger  is  not  great,  though  we  set  this  altar  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  river.  Howev^ ,  t^  the  devout  Jews  in  the  primitive 
timesi  when  the  Sabl>ath  w4$  newly  changed  into  the  Lord's<lajr, 
kept  both  Saturday  and  Synday  holy,  observing  both  ex  nimia 
cauteloy  to  be  sure  to  keep  the  right  day  of  Divine  worship  ;  so 
for  more  certainty  we  have  erected  two  altars,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judicious  reader  to 
accept  or  refuse  which  of  them  he  pleasetL 

9.  Come  we  in  the  next  place  to  the  twelve  great  stones  set  up 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  20)  in  memorial  that  there  they  passed  over 
>/  the  river  Jordan  on  foot  Tremellius  conceives  probably,  that 
these  were  the  quames  in  Gilgal,  mentioned  Judg.  lii.  19,  whence 
Ehud  returned  back,  when  he  went  to  kill  Eglon,  king  of  Moab. 
Others  likewise  conceive  that  John,  baptising  hereabouts,  did 
particularly  point  at  these  stones,  in  that  his  expression  to  the 
Pharisees,  ^  God  b  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham'*  (Mat.  iii.  9).  They  were  set  up  in  the  country  Gilgal, 
the  city  so  called  lying  some  five  miles  west  of  the  river. 

io.  Gilgal  (*' rolling''  in  Hebrew)  was  so  called  by  Joshua,  be- 
cause the  reproach  of  Egypt  was  there  rolled  away  from  the 
Israelites,  and  circumcision  suspended  during  their  travel  being 
here  administered  (Josh.  v.  9),  and  the  passover  solemnly  ob- 
served ;  here  also  manna  ceased,  the  country  affording  plentiful 
provisions.  Miracles  and  means  nev^r  shine  together  in  the 
same  horizon,  but  the  former  setteth  when  the  latter  ariseth. 
It  will  perchance  be  demanded  why  manna  rained  so  long,  seeing 
the  Israelites  long  ago  were  come  into  the  plentiful  country  of 
Canaan,  all  the  while  they  had  remained  in  the  land  of  Reuben, 
ever  since  they  came  over  the  river  of  Arnon.  It  is  answered, 
God  hitherto  continued  his  largess  of  manna-^ 

(1)  Because  formerly  they  ware  only  come  into  the  skirts  of 

the  country  (unsufficient  to  maintain  so  numerous  an 
army),  whereas  now  they  were  entered  into  the  very 
heart  and  middle  of  the  land. 

(2)  The  land  of  Reuben,  though  very  fruitful,  was  a  place 

for  cattle  (Num.  xxxii.  i)  fit  for  grazing^  and  better 
for  beasts  than  men  to  feed  upon. 

(3)  God,  to  manifest  His  liberality,  wQu}d  not  only  have  his 

provisions  tp  meet  eveDi  put  to  lap  over^  continuing 
manna  till  His  people  were  ptherwise  provided  for, 
both  with  new  com  on  the  ground  (cQmin|[  hi^er  in 
the  beginning  of  bafv^t)  a^d  old  in  their  graoa^ 
(Josh.  V.  12). 
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Thus  the  Jews  did  not  begio  house-kee^Mng  on  bare  walls,  but  I    ^ 
were  set  up  with  full  stock  aforehand :  victualled  in  a  manner 
with  two  years'  provision,  that  with  the  good  house-keeper  they 
might  Iving  fiorth  out  of  their  treasure  things  new  and  old  (Matt. 

»ii.  5«)- 

II.  In  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  this  was  a  place  of  princi- 
pal credit,  where  Saul  was  solemnly  invested  with  a  crown, 
*'Ck>me,  let  us  go  up  unto  Gilgal,  and  renew  the  kingdom  therc^' 
(i  Sam.  vL  14).  Yet  here  at  the  same  time,  to  show  God's 
displeasure  with  the  people  for  their  tumultuous  desiring  of  a 
king,  thunder  in  harvest  (ih  Judea  summer's  thunder  old  men's 
wonder)  exceedingly  affrighted  the  hearers  thereof  (i  Sam.  xiL  18). 
Afterwards  Saul  stained  this  place  with  a  double  deed  of  disobe- 
dience,— 

(i)  When  in  Samuel's  absence  he  presumed  to  offer  sacrifice 
(1  Sam.  xviiL  9).  Once  the  proverb  was, "  Is  Saul  also 
amongst  the  prophets  1"    Now  it  may  be,  ^  Is  Saul  also 
amongst  the  priests,"  invading  the  sacerdotal  function  1 
(2)  When  contrary  to  Qod's  command,  he  i^ared  and  brought 
hither  the  best  of  spoil  of  Amalek,  so  that  Samuel  was 
fain  to  supply  what  justice  was  wanting  in  Saul,  who 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal  (i 
Sam.  zv.  33). 
In  after  ages,  here  was  an  academy  or  seminary  of  die  sons  of 
the  prophets  (a  Kings  iv.  38),  brought  up  here  in  learning  pre- 
paratory to  their  profession.     Acquired  are  so  far  from  hindering 
in^sed  abilities,  that  the  stock  prepared  by  industry  ii  fittest  to 
be  grafted  on  by  inspiration.    Elijah  and  Elisha  were  successively  . 
the  presidents,  or  rather  the  visitors  of  this  college,  the  latter  being 
both  food  and  physic  for  the  students  therein : — 

(i)  Food,  when  with  twenty  small  bailey  loaves  he  fed  a 
hundred  of  the  children  of  the  prophets  (s  Kings  iv. 

(a)  Physic,  when  his  oseal  was  antidote  against  the  malig- 
nity of  the  wild  gourd  in  their  pottage  (a  Kings  iv.  41). 

It  seems  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  no  expert  herbalists, 
whose  learning  moved  in  a  higher  and  holier  sphere,  and  they 
mone  skilful  to  diacem  betwixt  true  doctrme  and  heresy,  than  be- 
twixt pot  herbs  wid  poison. 

iz.  Oilgal  was  afterwards  a  sink  of  idolatry,  and  belonged  to 
the  kings  of  Israel,  as  appears  by  the  prophet's  counsel,  '*  thougfi 
thou  Israel  play  the  harlot,  yet  let  not  Judah  offend,  and  come  ye 
ietoGilgial,  &c"  (Hosea  iv.  15  ;  ic  15).  At  Oilgal  men  multiplied 
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transgression  (Amos  iv.  4;  v.  5),  whereupon  destruction  was  de- 
nounced against  this  place,  and  Oilgal  was  afterwards  rolled  up  in 
her  own  ruins.  To  return  to  the  river  Jordan,  which  a  little  south- 
ward Tails  into  the  Salt  Sea  (Josh,  xviii.  19),  the  fourth  boundary 
of  this  tribe.  The  epithet  salt  is  not  here  superfluous,  but  em- 
phatical,  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth  or 

t^  r  Galilee,  which  was  a  fresh  water  sea ;  and  partly  because  the  water 

hereof  was  salt  with  a  witness,  fire  salt,  as  I  may  say.     Let  philo- 

\  /  sophers  demonstrate  the  cause  of  the  brackishness  of  the  ocean, 

though  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  posed  nearer  home,  how 
rivulets  of  tears  which  flow  from .  their  *own  eyes,  come  to  be  so 
salt  But  a  peculiar  reason  may  be  certainly  assigned,  why  the 
water  in  this  sea  was  transcendently  salt  above  all  others,  whereof 
largely  hereafter  in  the  description  of  Judah. 

13.  Having  done  with  the  channel  of  Jordan,  the  certain  and 
immoveable  bound  of  Benjamin  on  the  east,  come  we  now  in  our 
perambulation  to  surround  the  other  three  sides  of  this  tribe,  and 
at  first  will  only  take  notice  of  the  limitary  places,  and  so  proceed 
from  the  rind  to  the  core,  from  the  marches  to  the  middle  of  this 
country.  The  south  of  Benjamin  ranged  from  Kirjath-jearim  by 
the  well  of  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  Qosh.  xviii.  15,  &c.),  to  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  so  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem  descended  to 
En-rogel.  All  which  places  shall  hereafter  be  presented  in  a 
peculiar  map,  and  therefore  no  more  for  the  present. 

14.  Hence  it  went  forth  to  Enshemesh,  i>.,  the  Fountain  of  the 
Sun,  either  so  called  from  the  clearness  of  the  waters  thereof,  or 
because  in  idolatrous  days,  when  the  host  of  heaven  was  wor- 
shipped (Acts  vii.  42),  whereof  the  sun  the  general,  it  was  dedi- 
cated thereunto ;  or  because  the  sun's  extraordinary  influence 

f  thereon  endued  it  with  sovereign  virtue.  And  now  it  is  well  re- 
^  membered,  that  Bath  in  England  is  called,  by  Antoninus,  a^ua  solis^ 
or  the  Waters  of  the  Sun,  Hence  the  bounds  of  Benjamin  stretched 
to  Geliloth,  near  Gilgal  (over  against  the  going  up  to  Adummim]^ 
and  thence  descended  to  the  stone  of  Bohan,  the  son  of  Reuben 
(Josh,  xviii.  17),  so  called,  no  doubt,  from  some  memorable  act 
by  him  there  achieved,  for  otherwise  the  Reubenites  had  no  part 
of  possession  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan.  Hence  this  tribe 
extended  through  Arabah  to  Beth-hoglah,  />.,  as  St.  Jerome  inter- 
prets it,  iccus  gyri^  or  the  place  of  a  circle,  because  (as  he  will 
have  it),  in  this  place  Joseph,  with  his  brethren,  set  in  around 
(the  form  of  mourners),  bewailed  the  corpse  of  Jacob  brought 
hither  out  of  Egypt. 

15.  But  leaving  this  as  a  conjecture,  most  sure  it  is,  that  here- 
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abouts  was  the  floor  of  Atad,  where  so  solemn  a  lamentation  was 
made  for  Jacob's  death,  that  the  place  long  after  did  wear  mourn- 
ing in  the  name  thereof,  therefore  called  Abel-mizraim  (Gen.  1. 
1 1),  ie.  the  sorrowing  of  the  Egyptians.  Strange,  that  strangeis, 
being  the  elders  of  Pharaoh's  court  and  kingdom  (Gen.  1.  7),  should 
so  affectionately  bemoan  the  death  of  a  man  no  whit  related  unto 
them.  Surely  the  Egyptians  did  not  weep  Irish  with  feigned  and  1^ 
mercenary  tears,  much  less  was  their  passioil  only  state  sympathy 
and  political  compliance,  sighing  and  smiling  with  the  sighs  and 
8milingsx)f  Joseph.  Rather,  it  was  because  the  endearing  dispo- 
sition, and  obliging  goodness  of  old  Jacob,  living  fifteen  years 
with  them  in  Egypt,  had  gained  the  general  love  of  the  land. 
Besides,  they  lamented  his  loss,  as  the  death  of  their  own  grand- 
&ther,  because  he  was  father  to  Joseph,  the  father,  founder,  and 
preserver  of  them  and  theirs  in  the  time  of  famine.  If  any  de- 
mand why  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob  threescore  and  ten 
days  (Gen.  1.  3),  whilst  Joseph  made  a  mourning  for  him  but  for 
seven  days  (Gen.  1.  10),  I  can  tell  the  common  answer,  that  the 
former,  ignorant  of  heavenly  happiness,  lamented  him  totally  lost, 
whilst  Joseph,  not  mourning  without  hope  (i  Thess.  iv.  13),  was 
more  moderate  in  his  lamentation.  But  whether  this  solution  be 
sound  in  itself,  or  the  question  exactly  conformable  to  the  text,  we  '  ' 
remit  it  to  the  examination  of  others.  I  would  rather  know  the 
reason  why  thisT  solemnity  of  sorrow  was  performed  in  this  place, 
rather  than  at  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  forty  miles  hence,  where  the 
corpse  was  interred ;  surely  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  those 
days  could  give  an  account  thereof. 

16.  But  here  it  will  be  objected,  that  Joseph  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  had  a  nearer  way  by  many  miles  to  carry  Jacob's  corpse  to 
Hebron,  than  by  going  over  Jordan.  It  is  confessed,  but  this 
fetching  a  compass  was  conceived  more  for  the  state  of  the  fune- 
ral. Unfitting  it  was,  that  the  body  of  that  worthy  patriarch  (to 
whom  all  the  land  belonged  by  promise)  should  steal  into  that 
country  in  a  clandestine  way,  and  privately  enter  in  at  the  poston 
door ;  rather  let  it  solemnly  surround  the  country,  and  be  brought  ' 
in  at  the  broad  gates.  Thus  the  corpses  of  men  of  quality,  though 
the  chancel-door  be  nearer,  are  borne  through  the  porch  and 
middle  alley  to  the  place  of  their  interment. 

17.  So  much  for  the  south  marches  of  Benjamin ;  we  come  now 
to  visit  the  north  limits  thereof.    Those  began  from  Jordan  (saith 
our  English  translation).  In  dvoertigio  Jardenis  quo  magisadhuc  ad 
arienttm  divertit  (saith  Tremellius  in  his  note  on  the  placeX  ^9  ^^      ^ 
the  winding  of  Jordan  as  it  turns  still  more  to  the  east  j  and  we 
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could  wish,  that  this  eastern  flexure  of  that  river,  had  been  made 
a  little  more  vigible  in  our  maps.  Hence  they  went  up  to  the  side 
of  Jericho  (Josh*  xviiL  13),  understand  thereby  the  confluence  of 
the  waters  afterwards  running  to  Jericho  (as  appears  by  parallelling 
Josh,  xvi  I  with  Josh,  xviii.  12),  and  so  through  the  mountains 
westward,  the  goings  out  thereof  are  at  the  wilderness  of  Beth- 
aven  (Josh,  xix*  12),  whence  it  tumeth  towards  Luz,  which  is 
Bethel  southward,  which  now  I  come  to  describe. 

18.  Bethel,  that  is,  God's  house,  was  so  named  by  Jacob  (for 
formerly  it  was  called  Luz),  who,  here  lying  on  a  stone  (it  matters 
not  how  hard  our  bed,  if  so  heavenly  our  dreams),  saw  a  ladder 
with  God  on  the  top  thereof^  and  angels  ascending  and  descending 
th^eon  (Oen.  xzviii  12),  going  down  to  attend  on  God's  children 
according  to  their  commission,  and  up  to  give  an  account  of  their 
attendance,  and  receive  farther  instructions.  Here  Jacob,  by  vow, 
indented  with  God  solemnly  to  make  this  place  His  house,  and  to 
give  to  Him  ai  bis  safe  return,  with  bread  and  water,  die  tenth  of 
all  his  substance  (Gen.  xx^'iiL  2a).  But  though  God  over-per- 
formed His  counterpart  herein,  Jacob  neglected  his  promise,  and 
when  his  staff  was  swelled  into  two  bands  (Gen.  xxxii.  10),  set  down 
his  staff  at  Shechem,  and  turned  there  a  purchaser  of  a  parcel  of 
ground,  till  God  minded  him  of  his  former  obligation,  **  Arise,  go 
up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there,"  &c.  (Gen.  xzxv.  i). 

19.  Most  happy  that  man  who  runs  the  way  of  God's  command* 
ment,  and  next  him  he  is  the  best  who  answers  the  spur,  and  with 
Jacob  goe^  when  almost  driven.  Hither  he  comes  (having  first 
reformed  his  family  of  idolatry.  Gen.  zxxv.  4),  and  here  built  an 
akar  called  £l-beth«el.  During  his  abode  here  died  Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  venerable  for  her  old  age,  having  seen  her  nurse- 
child's  children's  children,  to  the  fourth  generation.  Surely  she 
was  well  loved  whilst  living,  because  so  much  lamented  when 
dead,  buried  under  Allon-Bachuth,  or  the  oak  of  mourning  (Gen. 
xzxv.  8),  as  if  Jacob's  children  desired,  that  their  eyes  should  re- 
tum  that  moisture  to  her  in  tears,  which  her  breasts  had  bestowed 
in  milk  on  their  grandmother.  Thus,  though  the  Hebrews  did 
not  so  doat  on  their  nurses  as  the  wild  Irish  (who  love  them 
better  than  their  own  mothers),  yet  they  had  them  in  a  high  esti- 
mation. 

ao.  In  the  division  of  the  land,  Bethel  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  yet  we  find  that  the  house  of  Joseph 
(understand  the  tribe  of  Ephraim)  won  and  possessed  it  (Judg.  L 
25).  It  seems  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
pertaining  to  Ephraim,  the  southern  to  Benjamin.    la  the  days  of 
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Sanittd  we  find  bow  he  went  from  year  to  year  to  circuit  in  Bethel, 
and  Gilgal^  and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  aU  these  places  (i 
Sam.  viL  16) :  which  were  all  three  in  this  tribe,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  conveniently  seated  for  termers  to  resort  hither 
from  all  parts  thereof 

2£.  Here  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  golden  calves ;  and  how 
busy  was  he  about  sacrificing  unto  it,  when  a  prophet  sent  from 
God  denounced  the  destruction  of  his  altar,  which  presently  clave 
asunder,  according  to  his  prediction  I  An  altar,  which  (were  it 
of  brass  or  stone)  was  softer  than  the  miracle-proof  heart  of 
Jeroboam,  which  neither  was  broken  nor  bruised  thereat;  as  also 
he  was  no  whit  moved  to  repent  with  the  drying  up  and  restoring 
of  his  handy  which  happened  therett(>on  (i  Kings  ziii.  6).  Indeed 
he  conceived  that  his  kingdom  must  have  idolatry  for  the  pillars, 
which  had  rebellion  for  the  foundation  thereof;  and  Uiough 
Baalism  began  and  ended  with  the  family  of  Ahab^  calf-worship 
was  rivetted  into  the  crown  of  Israel  As  for  the  prophet  that 
foretold  the  fiiture  ruin  of  this  place,  a  lion  slew  him  in  his  return 
(i  Kings  xiii.  24),  because  he  credited  a  pretended  revelation 
parole  unto  another  man  before  a  commission  from  God  to  the 
contrary,  solemnly  signed  and  delivered  unto  himsel£  See  God's 
finger  in  the  lion's  paw,  how  rationally  did  the  brute  beast  work 
his  Master's  will,  being  sent  not  to  prey  but  to  punish !  He 
killed  the  prophet,  filled  not  himself^  butwith  the  ass  stood  by 
the  corpse  (i  Kings  ziiL  25),  if  not  as  mourners  for,  as  waiters 
about  it.  Behold  his  life  spilled,  whilst  wicked  Balaam's  was 
spared  in  journey  (Numb«  xxii.  33),  so  uncertain  it  is  for  any  to 
conclude  God's  love  or  hatred  from  outward  events  (Eccl.  iz.  i). 

22.  Elijah  and  Elisha  often  visited  this  city  of  Bethel ;  the'^ 
latter  going  up  hither  was  mocked  by  the  children  thereof  for 
lacking  the  comely  exq-epaent  of  hair  on  his  head,  whereupon  ' 
came  **  two  bears  out  of  iht  wood,  and  tare  two  and  forty  of 
them."  Some  will  say  Elisha  had  better  have  called  for  two  rods 
than  two  bears  out  of  the  wood,  therewith  to  drive  out  diat  folly 
which  was  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  these  children.  But  his 
severity  will  appear  needfiil  herein,  if  all  circumstances  be  con- 
sidered— 

(i)  Probably  (though  termed  children)  they  were  stuffings 

of  some  bigness,  who  durst  adventure  out  of  the  city 

by  the  wood-side. 
(2)  No  doubt  the  chickens  crowed  as  the  cocks  had  learned 

them,  and  followed  the  precedents  of  their  idolatrous 

parents. 
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(3)  The  gemination  of  their  offence,  "  Go  up  thou  bald-head, 

go  up  thou  bald-head"  (2  Kings  iL  23). 

(4)  They  mocked  him  as  he  was  going  up  the  way,  and  it  is 

said  the  prophet  turned  back,  so  they  continued  their 
taunts  whilst  he  came  to  them,  yea  till  he  was  at 
themj  yea  when  he  was  past  them. 

(5)  He  looked  on  them,  so  that  had  any  ingenuity  or  remorse 

been  legible  in  their  countenances,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  suspended  his  sentence. 

(6)  He  cursed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  not  out  of  spite, 

but  with  God's  Spirit,  and  the  judgment  followed 

accordingly. 
Probably  some  of  them  escaped  to  the  city,  and  there  might 
instruct  their  mothers  and  nurses,  never  more  to  fright  diildren 
with  fond  tales  of  bugbears,  but  seriously  to  inform  them  of  the 
truth  of  this  sorrowful  accident 

23.  In  this  city  Bethel  there  was  also  a  nursery  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  (2  Kings  ii.  3).  Alas,  what  heart  had  they  to  live 
here  !  Could  the  stall  <»f  the  golden  calf  be  a  convenient  place 
for  them  to  study  in  9  The  frequent  and  abominable  impieties 
here  committed,  they  could  neither  behold  with  sDence  nor 
reprove  with  safety.  However,  it  seems  they  were  especially  de- 
sirous of,  and  delighted  in,  this  place,  where  God  had  immedi- 
ately manifested  His  gracious  presence  to  Jacob ;  and  we  may 
charitably  believe,  by  the  privateness  of  their  lives,  secured  them- 
selves both  from  pollution  and  persecution.  But  for  the  main 
Bethel  was  changed  into  Beth^ven,  Scaia  cedi  into  Gradus  infemi^ 
the  devils  then  dancing  for  joy,  where  once  angels  ^ose  holy 
agitators)  went  up  and  down  betwixt  heaven  and  earth.  Yea,  in 
after  ages  it  was  penal  for  any  pious  prophet  to  approach  this 
place,  such  the  strictness  of  the  prohibition  herein,  '*  Prophecy  no 
more  at  Betl\el,  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and  it  is  the  king's 
court"  (Amos  vii.  13).  As  if  it  were  against  the  law  of  the  verge 
for  one  to  draw  a  sword  (though  of  God's  word)  within  the  bounds 
and  precincts  of  the  palace  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel. 

24.  The  last  memorable  mention  that  we  find  of  Bethel,  was 
when  Josiah  burnt  the  bones  of  the  idolatrous  people  on  the  altar 
there  (2  Kings  xxiii.  16).  Some  will  say,  he  showed  little  wisdom, 
and  less  valour  therein,  to  encounter  dead  corpses.  Yea,  the 
living  found  more  offence  by  the  stinking,  than  the  dead  felt  pain 
by  the  burning-  of  these  bones ;  nor  was  the  alteration  thereby 
prodticed  of  so  great  moment,  seeing  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  dust  t^  dust,  and  now  was  ashes  to  ashes.     Bpt  we  must 
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know  that  Josiah  herein  was  not  actuated  with  principles  of  cruelty, 
but  moved  in  obedience  to  God's  command,  to  fulfil  that  prophecy 
some  hundred  ye^Crs  before  foretold  of  him  (i  Kings  ziii  2). 
Whilst  here  they  were  ransacking  the  sepulchres,  behold  one 
solemn  grave  (the  house  of  the  dead)  with  a  stone  thereupon  (the 
door  of  that  house),  with  an  epitaph  on  that  stone  (the  porter  of 
that  doorX  wherein,  on  inquiry  appeared,  that  prophet  lay  in- 
terred, who  long  since  forspake  these  passages  now  come  to  pass. 
His  corpse  was  spared  by  special  command  (2  Kings  xxiiL  18), 
and  with  him  quietly  rested  the  okl  prophet ;  so  good  is  it  (as  we 
have  elsewhere  observed^  to  keep  good  company  both  in  life,  and 
after  death.  So  much  of  Bethel,  whence  the  border  of  Benjamin 
descended  from  Ataroth-Adar,  near  the  hill  which  lieth  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nether  Bethoron. 

25.  In  assigning  the  west  border  of  this  tribe,  we  meet  with  a 
churlish  difficulty  in  the  text,  drawing  the  bounds  thereof,  so  as  to 
compass  the  comer  of  the  sea  southward  (Josh,  zviii.  14).  Here 
the  query  ariseth,  bow  any  part  of  Benjamin  could  approach  the 
sea,  the  tribe  of  Dan  being  interposed  betwixt  it  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Rabbi  Solomon  seeking  to  solve  it,  by  sea  understands  v 
some  great  water  in  the  west  of  this  tribe ;   and  what  he  affirmeth 

is  proportionable  enotigh  to  the  Hebrew  language,  terming  all 
watery  confluences  a  sea,  as  we  have  formerly  observed.  And, 
indeed,  what  is  our  English  word  mere^  used  in  the  same  sense, 
more  or  less  than  marCf  or  a  sea  t  I  should  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  so  eminent  in  Scripture  (2  Sam. 
ii.  13),  and  styled  by  Jeremiah,  "the  great  waters  which  are  in 
Gibeon"  (Jer.  x1i»  12),  should  be  the  sea  herein  intended ;  or  if  the 
words  of  the  text  calling  it  the  sea,  without  any  other  addition, 
must  be  understood  of  the  best  and  biggest  in  that  kind  (and  then 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Medjterannean  Sea),  then  I  shall  em-  ^ 
brace  the  judgment  of  learned  Macius,  In! efpreting  o^  y&m^  not 
the  sea,  but  the  west  only ;  which  the  propriety  of  the  tongue  will 
well  endure. 

26.  From  this  western  compass  (alias  sea  in  other  translations) 
the  limits  of  Benjamin  range  to  Kirjath-jearim,  in  the  confines  of 
this  tribe,  where  the  ark  was  leig^r  for  twenty  years,  and  whence 
David  in  a  new  cart  intended  to  convey  it  to  Jerusalem  (i  Sam. 
viL  2).  This  kind  of  carriage  was  but  Philistine  divinity,  and  a 
pagan  precedent  (i  Sam.  vL  7) ;  not  so  ordered  by  Moses  in  the 
mount  When  the  ark  was  removed  from  Shiloh,  it  was  set  on 
the  Levites'  shoulders  (i  Sam.  iv.  3) ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  now  should  be  too  good  to  bear  it     Uzzah  and  Ahio  drive 
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the  cart.  The  former  with  his  hand  hdd  it  from  shaking,  such  his 
store  of  good  intention,  and  shook  it  with  his  holding,  such  his 
want  of  due  qualification.  God  striketh  him  with  death,  and  David 
is  startled  thereat  (2  Sam.  vi.  7).  Is  this  the  ark  placed  so  near 
the  merqr-seatf  Oh  how  terrible  then  is  the  thnme  oi  divine  jus- 
tice !  For  a  time,  therefore,  the  ark  is  set  to  sojourn  in  the  house 
of  Obed-Edom,  where  the  landlord  was  blessed  for  so  good  a 
guest.  Divine  ordinances,  according  as  their  subject  receiveth 
them,  are  either  cordials  or  poisons,  and  the  ark  brought  either  a 
curse  or  a  blessing,  whithersoever  it  came. 

27.  The  place  where  the  former  disaster  happened  was  called 
by  David  Perez-Uzzah,  nigh  Nachon*s  threshing-floor  (2  Sam.  vi. 
6).  We  meet  with  many  such  places  in  the  Bible,  distant  firom 
cities,  where  husbandmen  housed,  and  beat  out  their  grain,  with 
several  inventions,  viz.  :— 

(i)  With  the  feet  of  oxen  treading  out  the  com  (Deut. 

XXV.  4). 

(2)  By  the  wheel  running  over  them.    Make  d^m,  O  Lord, 

like,  &a  (Prov.  xz.  26). 

(3)  ^ith  flails,  which,  having  wooden  handles,  had  their  ends 

armed  with  iron  (Amos  iiL  4). 

But  amongst  all  their  devices,  the  lazy  trick  of  the  wild  Irish 
never  entered  into  their  brains,  who  to  save  pains  bum  the  strftw," 
so  to  part  the  grain  from  it 

281  So  much  for  the  borders  of  Benjamin.  Come  we  now  into 
the  middle  thereof  and  first  we  find  the  waters  of  Jericho  arising 
in  the  confines  of  Ephraim.  The  naughtiness  of  this  water  was 
miraculously  healed  by  £lisha  putting  salt  into  the  fountain  thereof 
(2  Kings  iL  2 1 ).  I  say  miraculously,  otherwise  that  ingredient 
would  rather  have  made  it  more  brackish  than  less  bitter.  Hence 
those  waters  ran  southward  to  the  cit^  of  Jericho ;  whose  name 
(as  Munster  interprets  it)  signifies  having  a. good  savour.  Indeed, 
so  delicious  the  situation  thereof  (after  the  cure  aforesaid  wrought 
by  Elisha)  that,  had  profit  and  pleasure  been  disposed  to  solace 
themselves  together,  no  fitter  place  could  be  found  for  that  pur- 
pose. Fragrant  the  flowers,  sweet  the  herbs  hereabout ;  especially 
the  garden  of  balsam,  which  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  occasioned 
a  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the  Jews,  who  manfully  defended  it. 
Happy  had  the  Inter  been,  if  as  zealous  for  the  substance  as  for 
the  shadow,  losing  their  own  lives  to  maintain  the  tjrpe,  and  taking 
away  his  life,  who  was  the  truth  thereof.  Then  balsam,  intended 
by  nature  for  the  curing,  was  the  causing  of  many  wounds,  such 
deadly  blows  passed  betwixt  them. 
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29.  Joshua  took  this  city  with  the  sound  of  lam's  bora8>  whereat 
the  wall  fell  down  to  the  ground.  It  troubleth  me  not  to  conceive,  i 
how  the  rest  of  the  wall  falling  flat,  Rahab's  house  built  thereon  ' 
should  stand  upright:  seein^^  dJYJn^  powfr^  yhivh  mirafrul^iiBly 
gave  the  rule,  might  accordingly:  make,  the  exception.    A  solemn  \ 
curse  i^A'CyJ^shua  imposed  on  those  who  sEoularebuild  the  walls  I 
of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  16),  so  to  obliterate  the  monument  of  divine   \ 
power  and  Justice. 

50.  But  Jericho  thus  dismantled,  maintained  the  reputation  of 
a  city,  and  though  not  walled  with  stone  for  defence,  was  shaded 
with  trees  for  pleasure.    It  is  called  the  City  of  Palms  (Deut 
xx3dv.  3),  (where  Ehud  killed  E^lon,  the  corpulent  king  of  Moab, 
Judg.  iii    13),  growing  so  plentifully  round  about  it.      These 
palms,  or  date  trees,  had  scaly  barks,  and  the  boughs  were  gene-       L  ^ 
rally  used  in  all  combats  of  manhood  to  crown  the  conqueror.       ^ 
For,  as  Erasmus  observeth,  though  several  countries,  on  sundry   v  * 
occasions,  had  distinct  garlands  d[  victory  made  of  laurel,  olive,         ; 
myrtle,  oak,  &c.,  yet  the  palm  tree  carried  away  the  palm  from  -^^  -^ 
them  all,  and  was  universally  entertained  as  the  emblem  of  triumph. 
The  wont  I  wish  these  trees  is,  that  they  may  never  want  store  of '   .  ,-^ 
weight,  seeing  naturalists  observe,  the  more  they  are  depressed,  the  ^'   \ ' 
more  they  flourish. 

31.  Bm  to  return  to  Jericho ;  it  is  ill  hallooing  in  the  ears  of  a 
sleeping  lion,  and  worse  awaldng  the  dust,  which  God  would  have 
dormant  in  eternal  obscurity.  See  this  in  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
which  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  affronting  heaven,  built  again :  and  ac- 
cording  to  Joshua's  execration,  "  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in 
Abiram,  his  first-bom,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  m  Segub,  his 
youngest  son"  (1  Kings  xvi.  34) ;  that  is,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  then  destroyed  by  untimely  deaths.  Strange  that 
seeing  his  first  son  drop  away,  he  desisted  not  from  that  design ; 
but  such  the  precipice  of  bad  projects,  once  step  in,  and  seldom 
Stop  in  the  way  of  wickedness.  Nor  can  Hiel's  presumption  herein 
be  excused,  whatsoever  is  pretended  in  his  behalf  being  led  to 
this  act  of  contempt  by  one  of  these  considemtions-^ 

(i)  He  mistook  Joshua's  corse  rather  for  a  pathetical  ex- 
pression than  prophetical  prediction. 

(2)  He  conceived  the  virtue  thereof  worn  out  and  antiquated, 

after  five  hundred  years'  continuance. 

(3)  He  chose  rather  to  bottom  his  memory  on  so  famous  a 

structure,  than  to  bufld  it  on  his  posterity,  as  sooner 
likely  to  decay. 
However,  Hiel  got  a  curse^  and  Jericho  walls  thereby,  which 
afterwards  grew  to  be  a  potent  and  populous  city. 
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32.  When  the  twelve  tribes  were  divided  into  two  kingdonSy 
Jericho  probably  pertained  to  Israel,  as  may  appear — 

(i)  By  the  frequent  conversing  of  £iij'ah  and  Elisha  in  this: 
city,  sufficiently  known  to  have  been  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Israel. 

(2)  Because  Hiel,  the  Bethelite  (Bethel  belonging  to  Israel), 

built  the  walls  thereof. 

(3)  Because  that  building  bears  date  in  the  days  of  Ahab  ( i 

Kings  xvi.  34),  and  is  not  accounted  according  to  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  contemporary  kingof  Judah. 
Afterwards  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Judah^ 
because  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  captives  of  Judah  are  said  to  be 
''  brought  back  to  Jericho  unto  their  brethren''  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  15). 
When  carried  into  Babylon,  no  more  than  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  of  this  city  returned  home  (Ezra  ii.  34),  whose  zeal  was 
very  forward  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

33.  Here  Christ  cured  blind  Bartimeus;  and  Zaccheus,  the 
publican  (one  of  more  state  than  stature),  dwelt  in  this  city.  Long 
had  he  wished  for  a  sight  of  Christ ;  and  curiosity  in  this  kind 
may  sometimes  open  the  door  for  devotion  to  enter  in.  But 
alas,  he  was  so  low,  more  likely  in  the  crowd  to  lose  himself  than 
find  his  Saviour,  till  on  a  sudden  he  grows  a  proper  man  by 
getting  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  (Luke  xix.  4).  Who  dares  say 
sycamores  are  always  barren )  •  See  one  here  loaden  with  good 
fruit.  Christ  seeing  him,  invites  Himself  to  his  house,  and  down 
he  comes  (with  more  speed,  no  doubt,  than  he  got  up)  to  wel- 
come his  guest  with  good  cheer,  though  the  last  course  he  brought 
in  was  the  best — protesting  a  fourfold  restitution  of  what  he  had 
wrongfully  gotten,  and  giving  the  half  of  his  remaining  estate  unto 
the  poor. 

34.  Jericho  was  surrounded  with  plains  on  every  side.  Hither 
King  Zedekiah  fled  (2  Kings  xxv.  5),  and  here  was  taken  by  the 
forces  of  Babylon.  The  highway  betwixt  Jericho  and  Jerusalem 
is  infamous  for  thieving,  because  of  the  covert  the  neighbouring 
wilderness  affords  ;  and  great  roads  are  the  best  rivers  for  robbers 
to  fish  in.  Wonder  not  that  so  short  a  way  betwixt  two  such 
eminent  cities  was  no  better  secured,  seeing  some  hundred  years 
since,  little  safer  was  the  road  betwixt  London  and  St  Albans ; 
till  an  abbot  of  that  place  cut  down  the  woods  that  afforded  them 
shelter.  Reader,  if  thy  occasion  should  call  thee  to  go  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  I  wish  thee  well  guarded ;  but  if  it  be  thy 
hard  hap,  with  the  man  in  the  Gospel  (be  it  history  or  parable), 
to  be  robbed  and  wounded  with  thieves,  mayest  thou  meet  with 
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some  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  33),  to  convey  thee  to  the  inn^ 
and  provide  necessaries  for  thee. 

35.  West  of  the  waters  of  Jericho  stood  Ai,  a  small  city,  but 
great  enough  to  give  a  check  to  the  full  speed  of  Israel's  victo- 
ries. Their  4oss  here  was  inconsiderable  in  itself  (no  more  than 
thirty-six  men,  Josh.  vii.  5),  but  dangerous  in  the  consequence 
thereof.  Such  a  flaw  in  their  orient  success  made  them  cheap  in 
the  world's  valuation ;  and  the  Canaanites  (who  hitherto  had 
charactered  them  invincible  in  their  apprehension)  began  hence  to 
collect,  and  conclude  a  possibility  of  conquering  them.  Yet  not 
valour  too  little,  in  such  as  fought,  but  sin  too  much  in  some  who 
staid  at  home,  caused  this  defeat.  Achan  was  the  man,  who,  in 
fine,  proved  no  whit  richer  for  the  gold,  or  warmer,  for  the  gar- 
ment he  had  stolen.  Detected  by  lot,  accused  by  his  conscience, 
convicted  by  his  own  confession,  condemned  by  Joshua,  he  (with 
his  children  and  cattle)  is  stoned  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  vii.  24). 
The  place  of  his  execution  was  called  the  vale  of  Achor,  or  the 
vale  of  trouble,  both  because  Achan  actively  had  troubled  Israel 
with  his  sin,  and  because  here  he  was  justly  troubled  by  them  in 
his  punishment.  As  for  the  promise  of  the  prophet  in  after  ages, 
that  the  *'  vale  of  Achor  should  be  a  door  of  hope"  (Hosea  il  15), 
understand  it  mystically,  that  the  most  deplorable,  and  seemingly 
desperate  estate  of  the  church,  is  capable  of  comfort,  and  may  in 
God's  due  time  be  changed  into  a  prosperous  condition.  Achan 
thus  punished,  how  active  are  the  arms  of  the  Israelites,  when  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  sacrilege  !  Ai  is  quickly  conquered,  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  being  trained  by  a  dissembled  flight  of  their  foes  into 
their  own  destruction.  Now,  although  such  ambushes  are  now-a- 
days  unambushed,  by  the  general  suspicion  all  have  of  them,  yet 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  when  battles  were  merely  managed  by 
main  might,  and  downright  blows  (men  bringing  all  their  forces 
aboveboard),  such  lying  in  wait  was  an  unusual  stratagem,  and 
perchance  may  be  justly  referred  to  Joshua,  as  the  first  inventor 
thereof* 

36.  West  of  Ai,  betwixt  Bethel  and  Ai,  was  the  mountain 
where  Abraham  and  Lot  long  lived  lovingly  together  (Gen.  xii  8), 
until  the  contest  betwixt  their  herdsmen  (Gen.  xiiL  9),  when  the 
land  was  grown  too  litde  for  their  substance.  Poverty  preserveth 
amity,  when  riches  oft-times  make  rents  among  triads.  Hard 
t)y  was  the  city  and  wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  which  signifies  the 
house  of  vanity.  Strange  that  any  should  impose  on  a  place 
(except  in  derision)  so  ill  and  unlucky  a  name.  Yet,  hath  not 
Solomon  in  efifect  set  Uie  same  on  the  whole  world  ?   '*  Vanity  of 
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vanities,  all  is  vanity^'  (Eccl.  i.  2).  But  Beth-aven  seems  emphat- 
ically so  called  for  some  eminent  idolatry  committed  therein. 
Near  this  place  was  the  wood,  wherein  when  it  rained  honey  from 
heaven,  the  Israelites  being  in  pursuit  of  the  Philistines,  wanted 
hands  to  receive  it,  having  been  bound  up  by  Saul's  adjuration 
not  to  eat  before  night  (x  Sam.  xiv.  23).  I  see  neither  piety  nor 
policy,  but  humour  and  headiness  in  Saul's  resolution,  the  way  to 
mcrease  their  stomach,  and  not  their  valour.  Might  not  a  cur- 
sory meal  been  allowed  them,  in  a  running  march,  a  snatch  and 
awayl  Here  Jonathan's  eyes  were  opened  with  tasting  a  little 
honey,  and  presently  his  eyes  were  opened  again  in  a  sadder  sense, 
seeing  himself  liable  to  death  for  breaking  his  father's  command. 
Nor  was  it  his  own  innocence,  and  invincible  ignorance  of  the 
law,  but  the  people's  interposing,  which  preserved  him  alive  (i 
Sam.  xiv.  45).  Yet  will  not  this  one  good  act  of  popular  violence, 
make  amends  for  those  many  mischiefs,  which  their  impetuous  ex- 
orbitances in  other  cases  have  produced. 

37.  Still  westward  <^  Beth-aven  stood  Gibeon,  termed  a  royal 
city  in  Scripture  (Josh.  z.  2),  that  is,  a  fair  and  princely  place; 
otherwise,  in  all  Che  transactions  betwixt  this,  city  and  the  Israel- 
ites we  meet  with  no  king  thereof,  which  may  almost  persuade  us 
to  believe  it  a  popular  state.  The  inhabitants  thereof,  with  clouted 
old  shoes,  mouldy  bread,  and  a  lie  farther  fetched  than  their 
journey  (pretending  their  dwellings  at  great  distance),  deceived  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  then  camped  at  Qilgal  For  the  smoke  of 
those  ovens,  wherein  their  bread  was  baked,  might  almost  be  per- 
ceived from  Qibeon  to  Gilgal,  which  space  Joshua  marched  over 
with  his  foot  army  in  one  night  (Josh.  x.  9).  However,  hereby 
they  saved  their  lives,  only  for  their  cheat  were  condemned  to  be 
Nethinims  or  Deodands,  that  is,  people  given  to  God,  to  hew 
wood,  draw  water,  and  do  the  drudgery  of  the  tabemade  and 
temple  (Josh.  ix.  27),  a  condition  which  they  gladly  accepted  of; 
so  sweet  is  life  in  itself^  though  sauced  with  servitude. 
^-^'38.  Afterwards  Joshua,  with  a  miraculous  victory  here  con- 
quered the  five  kings  of  Canaan,  who  assembled  themselves  to 
besiege  Gibeon,  in  revenge  of  their  defection  to  the  Israelites. 
Never  had  battle  more  of  God  therein ;  for.  He  Himself  brought  up, 
or  rather  let  down  the  train  of  artillery,  killing  the  Canaanites  with 
hailstones  from  heaven,  as  they  fled  in  the  going  down  to  Bethoron 
unto  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  1 1).  Here  Joshua,  by  his  faithful  prayer, 
stopped  a  giant  in  his  full  career,  as  he  was  running  his  race, 
staying  the  sun  in  Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  12),  to  attend  his  execution 
on  his  enemies.    This  was  (as  I  may  say)  the  Bamaby  day  of  the 
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whole  worid,  the  very  longest,  which  that  climate  ever  did,  or  shall 
behold,  when  time  was  delivered  of  twins,  two  da3rs  joined  to- 
gether without  any  night  interposed.  How  the  heavens  (this 
extraordinary  accident  notwithstanding)  were  afterwards  reconciled 
to  their  regalar  motions,  and  how  the  expense  of  so  much  delay 
was  repaired  by  future  thrift  (I  mean  this  staying  of  the  sun  made 
up  in  the  year's  account,  by  his  swifter  moving  afterwards),  I  leave 
to  be  audited,  and  cast  up  even  by  astronomers.  Meantime,  the 
foresaid  five~lcTng8~were  first  hid,  then  stopped  in  the  cave  of 
Makkedah,  till  Joshua  commanded  them  to  be  brought  forth,  and 
his  soldiers  to  set  dieir  feet  on  their  necks  (Josh.  z.  i6)  ;  and 
David,  in  his  expression  many  years  after,  reflecteth  hereon,  ^  Thou 
hast  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies^"  &c.  (Psalm  viii  40). 
Then  were  those  five  kings  hanged  by  Makkedah,  a  regal  city  of 
the  Canaanites,  which  at  that  time  was  taken,  and  the  king  thereof 
destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  28).  -^ 

39.  To  return  to  Gibeon,  it  was  afterwards  one  of  the  four  cities 
in  this  tribe,  which  were  allotted  to  the  Levites  (Josh,  xxi  17), 
and  yet  we  find  it  the  theatre  chiefly  of  martial  achievements ; 
for,  by  the  great  pool  in  Gibeon,  in  Helkath-haszurim,  or  the  field 
of  strong  men,  was  Abner  with  the  host  of  Israel  worsted  by  Joab, 
general  for  David;  when  Asahel,  like  a  wild  roe  (wild  for  his  rash- 
ness^ roe  for  his  swiftness),  would  not  be  persuaded  from  pursuing 
of  Abner,  until  nigh  the  hill  Amnah,  which  lieth  before  Giah,  he 
taught  Asahel  the  great  difference  between  a  nimble  leg  and  a 
vigorous  arm,  smitiag  him  wtth  his  speaf  under  the  fifth  rib  {2  Sam. 

ii.  a4)- 

40.  Under  die  same  rib,  at  the  great  stone  whidi  is  in  Gibeon, 

Joab,  jealous  ci  Amasa  his  cousin-germaa  (ambition  owns  no 
alliance,  and  is  only  of  kin  to  itselQi  basely  murdered  him  in 
this  manner :  Joab  had  a  sword  hanging  00  his  loins,  and  as 
he  went  it  used  to  fall  out  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  as  if  it  sought  for 
another  sheath,  besides  what  it  had  already.  Surely  he  had 
put  his  sword  in  this  careless  posture,  thus  to  play  at  in  and  out, 
to  cover  his  intended  nnirder,  under  some  pretence  of  casualty, 
as^  if  in  his  embraces,  his  weapon  had  hurt  Amasa  by  unhappy 
accident  Vain  excuse,  for  certainly  his  twotd  could  not  of  its 
own  accord  have  gone  so  quickly,  and  so  deeply  to  Amasa's  fifth 
rib,  had  not  Joab's  steady  aim,  both  despatched  it  on  that  errand, 
and  directed  it  to  that  place.  Amasa  thus  slain,  all  the  people 
passing  by  make  a  halt  at  his  corpse,  and  every  one  that  came  by 
him  stood  still,  until  his  body  was  removed  (9  Sam.  xz.  is). 
Where  amongst  so  many  gating  on  his  corpse,  it  is  hard,  if  the 
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active  thoughts  of  some  did  not  light  on  this  observation  of  divine 
justice,  that  he  now  was  treacherously  slain,  who  so  lately  had 
been  the  general  to  a  traitor  (a  Sam.  xvii.  25). 

41.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  Gibeon 
was  a  public  place  of  divine  worship,  where  part  of  the  tabernacle 
resided.    Here  two  things  are  carefully  to  be  observed — 

(i)  The  ark  itself.    This  being  taken  out  of  the  tabernacle 
at  Shiloh,  by  Hophni  and  Phinehas  (i  Sam.  iv.  4), 
never  returned  thither  agsdn ;  but  from  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  was  brought  back,  first  to  Beth-shemesh  (i 
Sam.  vi.  18),  thence  to  Kirjath-jearim  (i  Sam.  vil  i), 
thence  to  the  bouse  of  Obed-Edom  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and 
at  last  fixed  and  settled  by  David  in  Zion  under  the 
cover  of  a  tent  which  he  had  fixed  for  that  purpose! 
(2  Sam.  vL  17). 
(2)  The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation^  made  by  Moses  in 
the  wilderness,  wherein  the  priests  attended  about 
their  public  sacrifices.    This  about  Solomon's  time 
was  translated  from  Shiloh  to  Gibeon  {2  Chron.  L  3), 
as  a  place  of  more  eminency  and  eonveniency  for 
divine  service,  because  a  city  of  the  Levite& 
Herein  on  the  high  place  in  Gibeon  Solomon  offered  to  God  a 
thousand  burnt-ofiierings,  and  (which  was  most  acceptable)  a 
zealous  prayer  requesting  wisdom  of  God,  yfho  bestowed  both  it 
~and  wealth  and  honour  upon  him.    Thus  those  who  chiefly  de- 
sire grace  receive  it,  the  jewel,  %nd  at^  least  a  competency  of  out- 
/  '\  ^/  ward  provisions  for  a  cabinet  to  keeplt  in.    Some  hundred  years 
i         after,  by  the'  great  waters  whidi  are  ifl  Gibeon,  Johanan,  son  of 
Kareah,  recovered  the  remnant  of  the  poor  Israelites  (lefit  in  the 
land  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon)  from  Ishmael,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  had  a  design  to  cany  them  away  captive  unto 
the  Ammonites. 

42.  Next  Gibeon  we  take  the  city  of  Qibeah  into  our  serious 
consideration,  not  as  nearest  of  situation,  but  in  sound  of  like 
name,  insomuch  that  some  have  unwarily  confounded  them  as 
the  same  place.  Gibeah  lay  in  tfie  south-west  part  of  this  tribe, 
whose  inhabitants  were  bad  men,  but  good  marksmen,  right 
shooters,  *'  at  an  hair's  breath  and  fail  not"  (Judg.  xx.  16),  but 
unrighteous  livers.  A  Levite,  coming  with  his  concubine  and 
servant  from  Bethlehem,  decUned  to  lie  at  Jerusalem,  because 
then  a  heathen  city  (Judg.  xix.  12),  and,  though  late,  recovered 
this  Gibeah  for  his  lodging-place.  Alas,  what  was  this,  but  from 
the  fire  into  the  funace !  so  excessive  hot  was  the  lust  of  the 
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people  of  this  city.  '  But  charity  therein  was  as  cold,  none  invit- 
ing this  Levite  to  his  house,  until  an  old  man  (and  he  also  no  in- 
habitant, but  a  stranger  of  Mount  Ephraim),  *'  coming  from  his 
work  out  of  the  field  at  even"  (Judg.  xix.  16) — industry  is  the 
Jiiel  of  hospitality — kindly  entertained  him  in  his  house.  liTSne, 
the  Levlte's  concubine  was  by  violence,  and  variety  of  lust  of  the 
men  of  this  city,  abused  to  death.  Oh,  the  justice  of  divine  pro- 
ceedings !  She  had  formerly  been  false  to  her  husband  (Judg. 
xix.  2) — 

Cm/^  libido  fuUf  pana  libido  fuit. 

By  lust  she  sinnecL.  w^  *twas  just 
She  should  be  punished  by  lust. 

This  villany  being  declared  to  all  Israel,  a  consultation  thereon, 
and  first  in  a  fair  way  the  offenders  are  demanded  to  justice, 
which  denied,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  engaging  themselves 
to  defend  the  damnable  deed  of  those  of  Oibeah,  all  Israel  re- 
solves on  a  national  war  to  revenge  so  foul  a  murder. 

43.  Here  let  us  stand  still  and  wonder,  that  an  army  united 
amongst  themselves  as  one  man,  most  in  numbel-,  best  in  cause, 
wisest  in  counsel  (as  who  had  asked  and  obtained  the  advice  of 
God  Himself  to  go  on  in  this  war),  should  once  and  again  be 
defeated  (Judg.  xx.)  by  those  who  were  weaker  and  wickeder  than 
themselves.  I  cannot  challenge  the  army  of  Israel  for  any  emi- 
nent sin  at  this  time,  yet  it  is  very  suspicious  they  were  carnally 
confident  of  the  conquest,  as  accounting  the  victory  eleven  to 
one  on  their  side.  However  the  next  battle  made  amends  for 
all,  wherein  all  th^  ravenous  wolves  of  Benjamin,  with  their  dams 
and  whelps  at  home,  were  utterly  destroyed,  except  six  hundred, 
and  tho^e  cooped  up  in  a  grate,  and  hid  in  the  rock  of  Rimmon 
(Judg.  XX.  47).  Thus,  what  once  was  sadly  said  of  Joseph,  was 
now  more  true  of  Benjamin,  ''One  is  not"  (Gen.  xli.  13).  And 
the  whole  tribe  had  finally  been  extinguished,  had  not  provision 
been  made  to  supply  them  with  wives,  as  formerly  had  been  ob- 
served. 

44.  Afterwards  this  Gibeah  got  the  surname  of  Saul,  because  he 
was  bom,  lived,  and  buried  here  (i  Sam.  xL  4).  In  this  Gibeah  of 
Saul,  five  of  his  sons  (amongst  whom  a  Mephibosheth,  but  not 
the  Mephibosheth)  were  in  David's  reign  hanged  up  on  the  hill 
before  the  Lord,  to  expiate  Saul's  murdering  of  the  Qibeonites  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  6).  How  strangely  was  his  zeal  transposed,  turning  the 
back  of  his  sword  towards  the  Amalekites,  whom  God  commanded 
him  to  destroy  (i  Sam.  zv.  9)^  and  using  the  ^ge  thereof  against 
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the  Gibeonites,  whom  by  oath  he  was  bound  to  presenre  1  Here 
Hizpahy  Saul's  concabine,  covered  the  corpses  of  such  as  were  exe- 
cuted, with  sackcloth,  to  keep  birds  and  beasts  from  feeding  upon 
them. 

45.  Her  kindness  to  the  dead  is  told  to  King  David  (2  Sam. 
xzL  ii),  who  not  only  gave  the  hearing,  but  the  practising  of  so 
good  an  example,  and  thereby  is  put  in  mind  to  show  mercy  to 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  he  fetched  from  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  and  buried  hard  by  in  Zelah,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish,  his 
father ;  showing  thereby,  that  his  former  severity  to  Saul's  sons 
proceeded  from  a  public  desire  of  his  subjects'  good,  no  private  de- 
sign of  revenge  upon  Saul,  whose  corpse  he  so  solemnly  interred. 
Corpses,  which  were  but  wanderers,  whilst  hung  up  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  their  city  of  Bethshan  (i  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  were  but  sojourn- 
ers, when  buried  by  the  Gileadites  in  the  land  of  Gad ;  but  now 
became  house-keepers,  when  brought  home  to  the  proper  place  of 
the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers. 

46.  Hard  by  Gibeah  was  Migron,  a  small  city,  where  Saul  for 
some  time  abode  with  his  men  under  a  pomegranate  tree  (i  Sam. 
ziv.  3).  Say  not  that  such  a  tree  was  a  simple  palace  for  a  prince, 
for  7n  those  hot  countries,  pleasant  was  the  residence  for  some 
short  time  under  the  shadow  thereof.  Yea,  our  countryman  Bede 
can  tell  you  how,  in  our  cold  cUmate,  anno  domim  601,  Augustine, 
the  monk,  held  a  synod  under  an  oak  (called  Augustine's  Ake  in 
old  English),  which  tree  our  learned  antiquary  placeth  in  the  con- 
fines of  Worcestershire.  Not  far  from  Migron  is  Ramah,  a  city 
built  by  Baasha  (jealous  that  Israel  would  revolt  to  Judah,  on 
Asa's  reformation  of  religion)  to  stop  all  intercourse  betwixt  the 
two  kingdoms  (i  Kings  xv.  17).  Not  that  the  arms  of  so  small 
a  city  could  reach  seventy  miles  from  the  sea  to  Jordan,  but 
because  Ramah  was  greater  in  command  than  compass,  as  advan- 
tageously seated  on  some  road,  or  pass  of  importance.  But  Baasha, 
diverted  by  the  invasion  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Assyria,  desisted 
from  his  building ;  for  which  he  had  made  so  large  preparation, 
that  Asa  afterwards  repaired  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Geba  and 
Mizpah  with  the  stones  provided  for  the  fortifying  of  Ramah  (i 
Kings  XV.  a  a). 

47.  Mizpah,  now  mentioned,  lay  some  eight  miles  hence,  full 
north.  When,  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  seat  of  justice  was  annual 
for  the  time,  and  tripartite  for  the  p^e,  Mizpah  had  a  fair  share 
thereof,  "  Samuel  went  from  year  to  year,  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and 
Gilgal,  and  Mizpah,"  lying  in  a  kind  of  triangle, "  and  judged  Israel 
in  fUl  those  places,  and  )m  retnf  a  was  to  Ramah,  for  there  was  his 
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house"  (i  Sam.  viu  6).  State  affairs  made  not  the  good  man  to 
forget  his  family,  spending  three  terms  abroad  on  the  public,  and 
the  vacation  at  home,  on  his  private  occasions.  At  Mizpah  was 
a  general  reformation  of  the  people,  when  conscious  of  their  sins, 
and  sensible  of  Qod's  aneer,  they  drew  water  (i  Sam.  viL  6),  that 
is,  plentifully  poured  forth  tears  before  the  Lord.  Say  not,  that 
their  weeping  was  a  labour  in  vain,  and  such  drawing  of  water 
(like  die  bottomless  buckets  of  the  Belides  never  to  be  filled) 
ineffectual  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  because  no  sorrow  for  the  same 
is  sufficient,  'seeing  not  the  intrinsical  worth  of  their  tears,  but 
God's  gracious  appreciation  of  the  sincerity  thereof,  gave  the  value 
to  their  weeping.  Afterwards  at  Mizpah,  Saul,  out  of  modesty  .or 
policy,  was  hid  among  the  stuff  (i  Sam.  x.  17) ;  when  found  there, 
fetched  thence,  and  presented  to  the  people  for  their  king,  appear- 
ing so  proper  a  person,  that  nature  might  seem  to  design  him  for 
supremacy,  and  mark  him  out  to  be  the  overseer  of  Israel  (2 
Chron.  ii.  18X  who  was  higher  than  any  of  the  pec^le,  from  the 
shoulders  and  upwards  (i  Sam.  x.  23). 

48.  In  the  days  of  King  Baasha,  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  frighted 
witii  fear,  made  a  pit  in  Mizpah  for  his  retreating  place  (Jer.  xli. 
9).  No  doubt*  though  the  entrance,  and  orifice  thereof,  did  pro- 
mise no  more  than  a  plain  pit,  yet  it  was  contrived  into  rooms, 
and  fortified  with  substructions  therein,  fit  for  the  receipt  of  a 
prince.  Wonder  not,  that  he  would  prefer  to  trust  his  person 
here,  rather  than  within  the  walls  of  his  royal  city,  Jerusalem  ;  for 
surely  this  was  not  provided  for  a  place  of  long  residency  but  for 
present  privacy  atul  sudden  safety,  if  extremity  required  it  After 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Gedaliah  was  made  governor  of 
those  poor  Jews,  which  were  left  to  till  the  land,  he  made  Mizpah 
the  seat  of  his  short  government  (Jer.  xl.  6^  Thus  have  I  often 
seen  fishermen,  when  they  have  caught  store  of  fish,  cast  the 
young  fry  (worUi  neither  the  keeping  nor  killing)  into  the  river 
again,  to  be  breeders,  in  which  consideration  the  king  of  Babylon 
preserved  these  poor  Jews  from  destruction.  Slight  not  Gedatiah's 
place,  as  disgraceful  to  be  prince  of  beggars,  for  they  were  in  a 
thriving  way,  and  probable  to  improve  themselves  to  a  considerable 
condition,  had  not  Ishmael  (an  unhappy  name  to  persecute  God's 
children),  a  prince  of  the  blood,  killed  him,  with  his  followers, 
casting  diem  into  the  midst  of  the  pit  that  Asa  had  made  (Jer.  xli. 
9),  now  employed  to  bury  the  dead,  but  first  intended  to  preserve 
the  living.  In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  whilst  Jenisalem  was 
possessed  and  j^^ofaned  by  the  heathens,  they  repaired  to  Mbpah 
(1  Mao&  ill  46),  as  a  {riace  formerly  fortunate  for  that  purpose,  U> 
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fast,  pray,  and  beg  God's  blessing  on  their  undertakings  against 
their  enemies. 

49.  South  of  Mizpah  lay  the  place  called  Eben-ezer,  that  is,  the 
stone  of  help,  so  named  by  way  of  prqlepsis  in  Scripture  (i.  Ssun. 
iv.  I ),  for  otherwise  foflhe  present,  this  place  was  no  help,  but  a 
hindrance  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  here  twice  beaten  in  battle  by 
the  Philistines.  At  the  second  time  they  brought  their  reserve,  I 
mean  the  ark,  into  the  field  (i  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  v.  i),  and  carnally  con-_ 
ceited  that  victory  would  fly  along  with  them,  on  the  wings  of  the 

"^TrefuKra  over  the  mercy-seat.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  ark  did  not 
so  much  invite,  as  the  profaneness  of  the  managers  (Hophni  and 
Phinehas)  did  repel  God's  gracious  presence  from  going  along 
therewith ;  insomuch  as  the  ark  itself  was  taken  captive,  and 
carried  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  Some  years  after  the 
Philistines  again  charge  the  Israelites  in  the  same  place,  presuming 
on  their  former  victories,  that  in  so  fortunate  a  place  they  might 
prescribe  for  conquest,  but  God  turned  the  tide  of  their  success. 
At  the  importunate  suit  of  Samuel  (whose  prayers  were  more 
potent,  than  fonnerly  the  presence  of  the  ark,  to  obtain  victory) 
the  Philistines  were  routed,  and  smitten  until  they  came  under 
Bethcar  (i  Sam.  vii.  11).  Whereupon  Samuel  set*up  a  stone  be- 
tween Mizpah  and  Shen,  and  called  it  Eben^zer,  the  stone  of  help, 
to  perpetuate  so  memorable  a  conquest. 

50.  Hard  by  is  Beeroth,  once  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  iz. 
1 7 )  (with  Chephirah  not  far  off),  afterwards  the  birthplace  of  Baanah 
and  Rechab,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2),  Gittaim, 
whither  those  of  Beeroth  fled  for  fear  of  the  Philistines  (a  Sam. 
iv.  3)  (saith  Tremellius  when  Saul  was  slain),  and  west  thereof 
Bozer  and  Seneb,  two  famous  rocks  (i  Sam.  xiv.  4),  which  Jonathan 
and  his  armour-bearer,  clambered  up  upon  their  hands  and  feet 
(i  Sam.  xiv.  13).  They  found  it  more  hard  to  come  at  than  to 
conquer  their  enemies,  and  yet  when  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
they  were  but  at  the  bottom  and  beginning  of  their  work.  They 
lay  about  them,  and  kill  many  in  a  little  space ;  so  that  they  climbed 
not  up  the  hill  so  slowly,  but  their  enemies  more  swiftly  ran  down 
the  same.  Yet  such  as  will  justify  Jonathan's  act  herein  for  pious 
and  prudent,  must  retreat  to  divine  inspiration,  and  plead  that  his 
undertakings,  as  his  succesi,  was  extraordinary,  otherwise  his 
tempting  of  God  had  been  higher  than  the  rock  he  dimbed  up  to 
adventure  himself  on  such  visible  disadvantages. 

51.  Anathoth  remains,  lying  hence  south-east  of  the  city  of 
the  Levites,  yea  of  the  priests,  yea  of  the  high  priests,  as  a 
eountry-house  or  retiring  plaop  for  them  opt  of  die  populous  c\tf) 
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of  Jenisalein.  Abiathar  being  deprived  of  the  priesthood  for 
practising  with  Joab,  without  the  privity  of  David,  to  promote 
Adonijah  to  the  crown,  was  sent  hither  by  Solomon,  and  confined 
to  live  privately  on  his  own  lands  (i  Kings  ii.  26).  Hence 
plainly  appears  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Israel  over  the  priests ; 
which  on  their  misdemeanour  in  civil  matters  were  subject  to 
secular  punishment  But  Jeremiah  the  prophet  was  the  honour 
of  Anathoth,  that  man  of  mourning,  famous  for  his  book,  De 
TrisiiEus^Qx  most  poetical  Lamentations  (though  therein  not 
bemoaning  his  own  but  the  public  calamities),  bom  in  this  city 
(Jer.  i.  i).  As  here  he  drew  his  first,  so  he  was  likely  to  have 
drawn  his  last  breath  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  people  against  him, 
had  not  God  frustrated  their  wicked  design  (Jer.  xi.  21).  Herein 
the  observation  of  our  Saviour  was  verified,  *'  A  prophet  is  not 
without  honour,  sare  in  his  own  country  and  his  own  house** 
(Mat.  ziii.  57).  Afterwards  Jeremiah  at  Anathoth  bought  the 
ground  of  his  unde  Hanamed,  with  ail  the  formalities  of  bargain 
and  sale  most  solemnly  passed  betwixt  them  (Jer.  zxxii.  10).  Is 
a  prophet  amongst  the  purchasers  %  commonly  they  are  as  dear 
from  money  as  the  apostles  were  (Acts  iii.  6) ;  but  this  was  really, 
yea  mystically  done»  to  foretell  the  future  felicity  of  Israel,  after  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  that  men  should  have  settled  estates,  with 
good  title  to  and  tenure  of  their  land  therein. 

52.  Michmash  is  still  behind,  which  we  name  last  because  not 
entirely  in  this  tribe,  but  in  the  confines  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 
It  lay  east  from  Beth-aven  (i  Sam.  xiii.  5),  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  rendezvous  sometimes  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  reign  of  Saul,  and  sometimes  of  the  Philistines.  The  latter 
marched  hence  three  several  ways,  on  design  to  extirpate  all  the 
smiths  in  Israel.    Mark  their  motions — 

(i)  One  party  went  the  way  that  leadeth  to  Ophrah,  to  the 
land  of  Shual  (i  Sam.  xiii.  17),  that  is,  north-east 

(2)  Another  turned  the  way  to  Beth-horon,  that  is,  full  west. 

(3)  The  third  to  the  border  that  looketh  to  the  valley  of 

Zeboim,  that  is,  south-east 
Thus  dividing  themselves  they  compass  their  ends,  and  destroyed 
that  necessary  profession  in  all  the  land.  For  the  music  of  the 
harp  may  better  be  spared  in  a  commonwealth  than  the  noise  of 
a  hammer.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  house  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  built  entirely  of  wood,  without  any  mixture  of  iron- 
nails  therein,  therefore  commonly  called  *' Nonsuch"  for  the 
rarity  of  the  structure  thereof ;  but  if  any  could  show  a  dvilised 
state  extant  on  earth  without  the  use  of  smiths  therein,  it  deserveth 
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the  name  of  *'  Nonsuch"    indeed.     Yea,   the  very  Philistines 
themselves  (though  they  suppressed  the  military  use  of  smiths  for 
matter  of  armies)  permitted  by  way  of  loan  their  use  to  sharpen 
instruments  of  husbandry  (i  Sam.  ziiL   20).      This  not  their 
bounty  but  policy  suffered,  as  being  confident  when  the  Israelites 
had  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  sown  their  ground,  reaped,  housed^ 
and  threshed  their  grain,  then  they  at  pleasure  could  come  up  to 
take,  bake,  and  eat  it  themselves. 
V        53.  So  much  for  the  cities  in  Benjamin,  of  whose  situation  we 
^     have  any  certainty.    A  second  sort  succeeds,  known  by  their  con- 
Nf*       jectural  flags  to  be  of  doubtful  position.    Amongst  these~NOb 
^  (^     ^    justly  claimeth  the  precedency  (made  by  us  within  the  compass 
/\mJ  '  of  Anathoth),  a  city  of  the  priests,  where  Abimelech  victualled 
^  '  y       David  and  his  men  with  shew-bread  (i  Sam.  xxi.  4),  and  armed 
him  with  the  sword  of  Goliath  (i  Sam.  zzi.  9),  there  kept  for  a 
monument.    Let  others  inquire  why  David's  sling  was  not  rather 
preserved  for  that  purpose,  seeing  it  overcame  the  other.    A  false 
brother  was  present,  by  name  Doeg,  nation  an  Edomite,  office 
master  of  the  king's  herdsmen,  who  told  all,  and  more  than  all, 
to  Saul,  adding  of  his  own  head  that  Abimelech  inquired  counsel 
of  the  Lord  for  him  (i  Sam.  xxii.  10).    Sure  I  am  Doeg  inquired 
not  of  the  Lord,  vrhen  he  told  so  damnable  an  untruth.     Here- 
upon Saul  condemned  the  priest  to  death,  and  others  declining 
so  savage  a  service,  Doeg  undertook  it,  killing  fourscore  and  five 
persons  who  wore  a  linen  ephod,  besides  women,  children,  suck- 
lings, and  cattle ;  so  voracious  was  the  appetite  of  his  sword,  and  so 
active  his  cruelty,  when  in  commission,  and  armed  with  authority. 
54.  The  reader's  eye  may  easily  discover  such  places  of  uncer- 
tain position,  as  remain  ;  and  amongst  them  Zemaraim,  so  named 
in  Hebrew,  for  plenty  of  wool  thereabouts,  as  Woolton  in  Dorset- 
^^  shire  is  so  called  upon  the  same  occasion.    We  set  Zemaraim  next 
Bethel,  because  named  unto  it  (Josh,  xviii.  32),  where  some  place 
the  Zemarites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18),  as  we 
have  formerly  observed.    Nigh  this  city  was  a  hill  of  the  same 
name,  whereon  King  Abijah  stood,  and  made  his  excellent  oration 
(wanting  nothing  but  a  better  man  to  utter  it)  immediately  before 
his  miraculous  victory  over  the  army  of  Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  ziii. 
4).    The  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  which  though  it  sounds  like  a 
country,  yet,  because  going  in  equipage  with  other  cities  (Neh.  xl 
*  35),  may  be  concluded  a  city  itself.    And  what  are  Valladolit,  or 
^   Yallis  Olitana  in  Spain,  and  Vale-royal  in  Cheshire,  but  the  former  a 
fair  city,  and  the  latter  (lately  an  abbey)  now  a  village  1    I  am 
nlmost  of  opinion  that  this  Valley  of  CnUtsmen  took  its  denomi- 
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nation  from  Solomon's  workmen,  of  whom  we  read,  that  in  the 
plains  of  Jordan  in  the  clay  ground,  they  cast  all  the  brazen  vessels 
of  the  temple  (z  Kings  vii.  46),  did  not  the  position  of  that  place 
(whereof  before)  He  a  little  more  northward.  We  conclude  with 
Zeboim,  not  the  same  with  that  city,  first  burned,  then  drowned  in 
the  Dead  Sea  (Deut  zxix.  23),  but  another  probably  built  not 
fiir  thence,  near  the  influx  of  Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

55.  Shimei,  the  son  of  Elah,  was  Solomon's  purveyor  in  Benja- 
min (i  Kings  iv.  18).  The  arms  of  Benjamin  were  gules,  a  wolf 
salient  argent,  in  allusion  to  Jacob's  words,  **  He  shall  ravin  as  a 
wolf,  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he 
shall  divide  the  spoil"  (Gen.  xlix.  27).  Surely  the  conformity 
hereof  was  not  found  in  the  person  of  Benjamin,  who  appears 
rather  lamb-like  than  wolfish,  in  that  little  left  of  him  in  Scripture. 
Some  conceive  they  have  found  the  resemblance  in  the  two  Sauls 
of  this  tribe,  the  one  persecuting  David,  the  other  the  Son  of  David 
(Christ  in  His  members)  with  raging  cruelty.  But  to  wave  the 
various  rabbinical  conceits  hereof,  certainly,  this  (as  all  other 
similitudes  of  this  nature)  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  disgraceful, 
but  commendable  qualities  of  a  wolf.  Thus,  when  God  saith  of 
Himself,  *' Behold  I  come  as  a  thief  (Rev.  xvi.  15),  it  is  not 
meant  injuriously,  fraudulently,  mischievously ;  but  secretly,  sud- 
denly, irresistibly.  This  premised,  though  wolves  and  foxes 
generally  hear  ill  in  Scripture,  yet  the  former  excel  in  sight, 
descrying  things  at  great  distance ;  in  sleight,  of  excessive  agility 
of  body;  and  in  might,  very  strong  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
thereof.  All  which  properties  discover  themselves  in  the  Benja- 
mites,  quick-sighted,  steady-handed  (witness  their  good  marksmen, 
Judg.  xz.  x6)  and  stout-hearted ;  in  a  word  \vKtkf>pov9,  so  that 
both  their  valour  and  success  are  foretold  in  this  blessing  bestowed 
upon  them. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

TAe  Tribe  of  Judah. 

I.  Judah,  fourth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  his  wife,  was  generally  a 
well-natured  man,  endeavouring  the  preservation  of  his  brother 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26),  and  an  excellent  speaker,  being  the 
mouth  for  the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  his  eloquent  oration  to  Joseph 
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(Gen.  xliv.  i8).  Not  that  these  his  good  qualities  (which  other- 
whiles  were  allayed  with  lust  and  cruelty,  Gen.  xxxviiL  i6,  24) 
were  .the  causes,  but  rather  the  effects  of  God's  preferring  him 
above  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  Of  this  tribe  threescore  and 
fourteen  thousand  and  six  hundred  came  out  of  Egypt  (Num. 
ii.  4) ;  all  which  deser\'edly  dying  in  the  wilderness  for  their  dis- 
obedience, the  next  generation  descended  from  them,  being  three- 
score and  sixteen  thousand  and  five  hundred,  possessed  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

2.  "  Judah  (saith  the  Scripture)  prevailed  above  his  brethren, 
and  of  him  came  the  chief  rulers''  (i  Chron.  v.  a),  so  that  he  may 
be  traced  all  along  by  the  footsteps  of  his  sovereignty.  Whilst 
they  were  in  the  wilderness  God  ordered  that  the  standard  of 
Judah  should  pitch  first  on  the  east  side  of  the  tabernacle  to- 
wards the  rising  of  the  sun  (Num.  ii.  3),  perchance  to  denote 
that  the  ''  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  with  healing  in  his  wings" 
(Mai.  iv.  3)  should  be  extracted  from  that  tribe.  When  Joshua 
was  dead,  and  the  children  of  Israel  asked  of  the  Lord,  **  Who 
shall  go  up  first  for  us  to  fight  against  the  Canaanitesf"  It  was 
answered,  "  Judah  shall  go  up"  (Judg.  i.  2).  Othniel,  the  first 
judge,  was  hence  descended,  and  David,  in  whose  royal  line  the 
crown  lasted  for  above  four  hundred  years ;  and  after  the  return 
from  captivity,  Zerubbabel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  honoured  with 
the  style  of  Governor  (Hag.  i.  1),  which  office  for  some  time  con- 
tinued in  his  family.  In  a  word  (besides  princes),  so  puissant 
was  the  tribe  in  generals,  Joab,  Abishai,  Amasa,  &c. ;  statesmen, 
Caleb,  Ahithophel ;  and  prophets,  Nathan,  Amos,  Micah,  that  in 
dignity,  as  in  strength  and  numbers,  it  surmounted  all  the  rest. 
Yea,  Naphtali's  fearful  hind  durst  not  bellow,  nor  Issachar's  ass 
bray,  nor  Ephraim's  strong  ox  low,  nor  Benjamin's  cruel  wolf 
howl,  nor  Dan's  cunning  serpent  hiss,  if  Judah's  princely  lion  was 
pleased  to  roar,  as  commander  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
forest. 

3.  However,  I  dare  not  (with  some)  interpret  Jacob's  solemn 
prophecy,  *'  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Sbiloh  come"  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  of 
a  constant  sovereignty  immovably  fixed  in  the  tribe  till  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour ;  a  tenet  untenable  with  truth,  seeing  of  the  many 
judges  in  Israel  but  two  of  this  tribe ;  Saul,  the  first  king,  of 
'Benjamin,  and  the  Maccabees,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  after  the 
captivity  attained  to  kingly  honour  amongst  the  Jews.  Rather 
we  understand  Jacob's  words  of  the  whole  hation  (whom  he  in 
4l)e  spirit  foresaw,  should  in  process  of  time  be  called  Jews,  as  the 
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land  Judea,  from  Judah),  and  expound  them  to  be  a  prediction 
that  the  Jews  should  never  totally  .and  finally  lose  the  visible 
being  of  a  kingdom  or  commonwealth,  with  a  form  of  government 
amongst  themselves  (though  often  changed  and  altered  in  the 
manner,  obscured  and  eclipsed  in  the  lustre,  confined  and  im- 
paired in  the  power  thereof)  until  Messiah  should  be  manifested 
in  the  flesh.  Which  came  to  pass  accordingly  when  the  Jews  at 
our  Saviour's  birth  (and  more  completely  at  and  after  His  death) 
had  lost  all  shadows  of  a  free  state,  totally  enslaved  to  the  Roman 
emperor*  to  whom  alone  belonged — 

(i)  The  militia  with  the  castle,  giving  martial  law  to  the 
temple  itself. 

(2)  Coin,  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of 

Caesar  (Mat.  xzil  2). 

(3)  Customs  collected,  yea  extorted  by  his  publicans. 

(4)  Power  in  causes  capital  by  the  priests'  own  confession, 

*'  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death" 
(John  xviii.  31). 
And  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  thus  expounded  is  both  clear  in 
itself,  and  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ancients. 

4.  This  tribe  had  Dan  and  Simeon  on  the  west,  Benjamin  on 
the  north,  the  wilderness  of  Paran  on  the  south,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  east,  extending'east  and  west,  well  nigh  forty  miles, 
but  from  Eadesh-Bamea  to  Jerusalem  was  about  sixty-six ;  where 
in  this  countiy  was  contained  a  mountainous  land,  but  fruitful 
with  all  commodities  for  pleasure  and  profit  We  begin  with  the 
Dead  Sea,  Judah's  eastern  boundary,  and  so  shall  proceed  to 
surround  it  in  our  description. 

5.  This  was  once  a  fruitful  country  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  called  the 
'^  Vale  of  Siddim,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord'*  (Gen.  xiii.  10), 
Paradise  itself.  Too  like  indeed  thereto,  both  for  the  pleasure 
thereof  and  serpent  therein,  the  spreading  wickedness  of  the 
vicious  Sodomites.  Lot  chose  to  live  here,  not  because  the  people 
were  well  nurtured,  but  the  place  well  watered ;  though  better 
watered,  no  doubt,  during  his  living  there  with  his  tears  from  a  soul 
vexed  with  their  filthy  conversation  (2  Pet  ii.  8).  He  lost  by  his 
dwelling  among  them,  for  whose  sins  he  was  carried  captive  by 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  la).  They  gained  by  their  dwelling  so 
near  him,  for  whose  sake  they  were  rescued  by  his  uncle  Abraham. 
Yea,  afterwards  Abraham  endeavoured  to  save  the  whole  city  of 
Sodom,  beating^  down  the  price  of  God's  justice  as  low  as  pos* 
sibly  it  might  consist  with  His  honour  to  ten  righteous  men  (Gen. 
^viii.  32} ;  and  yet  that  too  high  a  rate  for  the  piety  of  Sodom  to 
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reach)  so  general  was  the  wickedness  therein.  Hereupon  Sodom, 
with  three  neighbouring  cities,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim 
(Deut  zxix.  23),  was  destroyed  with  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven,  and  thereby  the  whole  country  turned  into  a  standing 
stinking  lake. 

6.  Some  will  say  it  was  strange  that  fire  should  beget  water,  a 
combustion  produce  an  inundation.  More  proper  it  had  been 
that  such  an  inflammation  should  have  left  an  JEtna,  Hecla,  or 
Vesuvius  behind  it,  fuming,  if  not  burning,  always.  The  radier 
because  next  morning  this  place  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of 
Abraham  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  (Gen.  xix.  28).  But  such 
must  know  that  when  the  fire  was  once  out — 

(i)  The  country  by  nature  was  low  and  level,  being  a  de* 
pressed  plain,  and  so  more  subject  to  drowning. 

(2)  Jordan  (running  through  this  vale,  and  there  sinking 

into  the  ground)  had  a  quality  in  the  first  month  to 
overflow  his  banks  (Josh.  iii.  15  ;  i  Chron.  xii.  15  ; 
Eccles.  xxiv.  30),  and  so  prone  to  occasion  a  deluge. 

(3)  Probably  the  river  was  formerly  bridled  with  artificial 

banks,  which  either  were  then  broken  down  with  that 
tempest,  or  afterwards  decayed  by  degrees  when  the 
people  were  destroyed. 
.  (4)  Jordan,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  inhabitants,  having  got 
violent  posession,  fenced  and  fortified  himself  in  the 
slime-pits  (as  in  so  many  casdes)  whereof  great 
plenty  in  that  place  (Gen.  xiv.  10),  and  could  not 
afterwards  be  ejected. 
Thus  his  title  to  this  plain,  though  at  first  an  unjust  usurpation 

and  encroachment,  is  made  lawful  by  the  prescription  of  three 

thousand  years'  possession. 

7.  This  sea  is  known  by  several  names,  (i)  The  Dead  Sea, 
either  because  the  charnel-house  of  so  many  dead  carcasses  then 
destroyed  therein ;  or  because  it  kills  all  creatures  coming  into  it ; 
or  lastly,  because  dull  and  dead,  not  enlivened  with  a  tide  or 
quickened  with  any  visible  motion,  one  main  cause  of  the  offen- 
sive savour  thereof,  laziness  disi>osing  men  to  lewdness,  and 
waters  to  putrefaction.  (2)  The  Salt  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  salt  in- 
deed from  the  sulphurous  combustions  first  occasioning  it  (3) 
By  Greek  writers  it  is  termed  the  Asphaltite  Lake,  from  ^Ao^XTOf, 
or  bitumen^  growing  plentifully  thereabouts.  This  bitumen  (we 
are  fain  to  retain  the  Latin  word,  our  land  neither  affording  the 
thing,  nor  our  language  the  name  to  signify  it)  is  a  clammy, 
glutinous  substan<:e,  useful  in  physic  to  astringe,  in  surgery  to 
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consolidate.  Used  by  the  rich  as  mortar  to  build  (as  in  the 
tower  of  Babel».  Gen«  xi.  3),  by  the  poor  as  oil  to  bum,  therefore 
called  ^forifMemdry'm.  Hebrew,  quickly  kindled,  hardly  quenched, 
flaming  far  and  long,  as  partaking  much  of  pitch  and  more  of 
brimstone  in  the  nature  thereof.  And  such  as  could  not  go  to 
the  cost  of  richer  spices  used  it  for  embalming  their  dead,  being  a 
great  drier,  and  so  preserver  from  corruption. 

8.  The  Salt  Sea  was  sullen  and  churlish,  dififering  from  all  other 
in  the  conditions  thereof.  David,  speaking  of  other  seas,  saith, 
^  There  go  the  ships,  and  there  is  that  leviathan  which  Thou  hast 
made  to  play  therein*'  (Psalm  civ.  36),  so  instancing  in  the  double 
use  of  the  sea  for  ships  to  sail  and  fishes  to  swim  in.  But  this  is 
serviceable  for  neither  of  these  intents,  no  vessels  sailing  thereon, 
the  clammy  water  being  a  real  remora  to  obstruct  their  passage ; 
and  the  most  sportful  fishes  dare  not  jest  with  the  edged  tools  of 
this  Dead  Sea ;  which  if  unwillingly  hurried  thereinto  by  the  force 
of  the  stream  of  Jordan  they  presently  expire.  Yea,  it  would  kill 
that  apociypha-dragon  which  Daniel  is  said  to  have  choked  with 
lumps  of  pitch,  fat,  and  hair,  if  he  should  be  so  adventurous  to 
drink  of  the  waters  thereof,  so  stifling  and  sufibcating  is  the 
nature  of  it.  In  a  word,  this  sea  hath  but  one  good  quality, 
nanlely,  that  it  entertains  intercourse  with  no  other  seas,  which 
may  be  imputed  to  the  providence  of  nature  debarring  it  from 
communion  with  the  ocean,  lest  otherwise  it  should  infect  other 
waters  with  its  malignity.  Nor  doth  any  healthful  thing  grow 
thereon,  save  only  this  wholesome  counsel,  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  this  pestiferous  lake,  for  men  to  beware  how  they 
provoke  divine  justice  by  their  lustful  and  unnatural  enormi- 
ties. 

9.  Heathen  writers,  Tacitus  and  Pliny^  take  notice  of  this  lake, 

with  tlie  qualities  thereof,  but  especiallySolinus,  whose  testimony 
(but  with  some  variations  from  Scripture)  we  thought  fit  to  insert 
and  translate,  though  the  latter  will  scarcely  be  done,  without 
some  abatement  of  the  native  elegancy  and  expressiveness  thereof : 

— Zoftgo  ab  Hierosolymis  rtcessu  tristis  sinus  pandiiur^  quern  de 
calo  tactum  testatur  humus  nigrny  et  in  cinerem  soluta.  Duo  ibi 
appida^  Sodomum  nominatum  alterum^  cUttrutn  Gomorrhum.  Apud 
quit  pamum  giffutur^  quod  habeat  speciem  lic^  maturitatis^  mandi 
iammnon  potest,  ^am  fuliginem  intrinsecus favillaceam  ambitio 
tanikm  extima  cutis  cohtbet:  qua  vd  ievi  tactu  pressa  fumum 
exhaiat^  et  fatiscit  in  vagum  puhferem  ;  ^  A  good  way  aside  from 
Jerusalem  lies  open  a  melancholy  bay,  which  the  black  soil  being 
also  turned  into  ashes  witnesseth  to  have  been  blasted  from 
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V^  ;^  heaven.      In  it  are  two  towns,  the  one  called  Sodom,  the  other 

^  .^^  Gomorrah,  wherein  grows  an  apple,  which,  though  it  seems  fair 

rj/ and  ripe,  yet  cannot  be  eaten;   for  the  compass  of  the  outward 

;    V  /     rind  only  holds  within  it  an  ember-like  soot,  which  being  but 

' j^         slightly  pressed  evaporates  into  smoke,  and  becomes  flittering 

>^  dust." 

10.  But  Lot  was  preserved,  and  God  is  said  therein  to  have 
remembered  Abraham  (Gen.  xix.  29),  though  he  might  have 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  him  in  refusing  to  grant  to  spare  Sodom 
at  his  request.  Thus,  though  Divine  Providence  may  deny  good 
men's  prayers  in  the  full  latitude  of  their  desires,  He  always  grants 
them  such  a  competent  proportion  thereof  as  is  most  for  Hb 
gloiy  and  their  good.  Lot  with  his  wife  are  enjoined  only  not 
to  look  back,  wherein  she  disobeyed  the  commandment,  either 
out  of — 

(i)  High  contempt :  yet  seeing  for  the  main  she  had  been  a 
good  woman,  accompanying  her  husband  many  miles 
from  his  native  to  a  strange  country,  merely  depend- 
ing on  God's  providence,  our  charity  believes  her  fact 
proceeding  rather  from, 
(2)  Carelessness,  or  incogitancy,  having  for  that  instant  for- 
gotten the  command ;  or, 
is)  Curiosity  to  behold  the  manner  of  so  strange  and  sudden 
a  destruction ;  or, 

(4)  Infidelity,  not  conceiving  it  possible  so  great  a  city  could 

be  so  soon  overthrown ;  or, 

(5)  Covetousness,  when  she  thought  on  the  wealth  she  had 

left  behind  her ;  or, 

(6)  Compassion,  hearing  the  whinin|;  of  swine,  braying  of 

asses,  bleating  of  sheep,  lowing  of  kine,  crying  of 

children,  shrieking  of  women,  roaring  of  men,  and 

some  of  them  of  her  own  flesh  and  btood. 

Were  they  any,  or  all  of  these,  back  she  looked,  and  was 

turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt  (Gen.  xix.  36),  which  St  Jerome  saith 

was  extant  in  his  age.     Meantime  how  sad  a  case  was  Lot  in, 

bearing  about  him  life  and  death  !  one  half  of  him  quick,  lively, 

and  active ;   the  other  half  (his  wife,  both  making  but  one  flesh) 

so  strangely,  suddenly,  senseless,  dead,  and  immoveable. 

X  I.  Not  far  off  is  the  city  of  Zoar  (Littleton  in  English),  so 
named  by  Lot,  whereas  formerly  it  was  called  Belah.  I  say  by 
Lot,  who  was  the  best  benefactor  to  this  place,  which  otherwise 
had  been  sent  the  same  way  of  destruction,  with  the  other  four 
cities,  had  not  his  important^  prevailed  with  God  for  the  sparing 
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thereof  (Gen.  xiz.  21).  Yet  I  find  not  any  monument  of  grati- 
tude made  by  the  men  of  Zoar  to  the  memory  of  Lot  their  pre- 
server ;  yea,  they  would  not  afford  him  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
being  amongst  them,  insomuch  that  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar 
(Gen.  xix.  30)  ;  either  suspecting  that  they  would  offer  violence 
to  his  person,  or  infect  his  soul  with  their  bad  example,  or  that  he 
might  be  involved  in  their  sudden  destruction  as  a  wicked  place 
spared,  not  pardoned,  by  God,  and  allowed  to  himself  for  his 
present  refuge,  not  constant  habitation.  Their  ill  usage  of  so 
good  a  man  minds  me  of  Solomon's  observation,  ''  There  was  a 
little  city  and  few  men  within  it,  and  there  came  a  great  king 
against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  buiit  great  bulwarks  against  it. 
Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom 
delivered  the  city,  yet  no  man  remembered  the  same  poor  man" 
(Eccles.  ix.  14,  15);  no  more  than  Lot  was  remembered  in 
Zoar,  though  the  tutelar  saint  thereof.  But  his  clear  conscience, 
in  free  doing  this  courtesy,  rewarded  itself  in  doing  it ;  whilst 
mercenary  souls,  working  only  for  the  wages  of  thanks,  often  lose 
their  labour,  especially  in  this  ungrateful  age. 

12.  Frpm  Zoar  Lot  removed  to  a  neighbouring  mountain  and 
dwelt  in  a  cave  therein  (Gen.  six.  30),  which  is  shown  to  travel- 
lers at  this  day.  Now,  a  hole  in  a  hill  could  hold  him  and  all 
his  family,  whose  substainre  formerly  was  so  great  the  whole 
country  could  not  afford  room  for  his  flocks  and  herdsmen  without 
striving  with  those  of  his  uncle  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  7).  Here 
made  drunken  by  his  daughters'  practice  upon  him,  with  them  he 
committed  incest.  It  is  grace,  not  the  place,  can  secure  men's 
souls  from  sin,  seeing  Lot  fasting  from  lust  in  wanton  and  popu- 
lous Sodom,  surfeited  thereof  in  a  solitary  cave ;  and  whilst  he 
carefully  fenced  the  castle  of  chastity,  even  to  moke  it  impreg- 
nable against  the  battery  of  foreign  force,  he  never  suspected  to 
be  surprised  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  family. 

13.  So  much  for  Pentepolis,  once  a  country  of  five  cities,  now 
all  tamed  into  one  lake.  Come  we  now  to  survey  the  particular 
limits  of  this  tribe.  That  maxim.  Qui  bene  distinguii^  bene  docet, 
holds  most  true  herein ;  the  well  distinguishing  of  bounds  con- 
duceth  much  to  the  true  knowledge  of  this  country ;  especially 
seeing  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  been  so  exact  in  assigning  them. 
Where  Ood  is  pleased  to  point,  for  man  not  to  vouchsafe  a  look, 
showeth  that  proud  earth  valueth  his  eyes  as  more  worth  than  the 
hand  of  heaven. 

24.  The  borders  of  Jvdah,  with  all  their  paiticQlar  flezuiei  are 
thus  described  in  Joshua  (JcMih.  xv.  3)  i^^     . 
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EAST.  SOUTH.  NORTH. 

1.  From  the  end  of 
Jordan  at  the  Salt 
Sea  to  fieth-hoglah. 

2.  Thence  by  the 
north  of  Beth-araba. 

3.  Thence  it  went  up 
to  the  stone  of  Bohan 
the  son  of  Reuben. 

4.  Thence  towards 
Debirfrom  the  valley 
of  Achor. 

5*  So  northwards 
looking  to  Gilgal, 
before  the  going  up 
to  Adummin,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river. 

6.  Thence  towards 
the  water  of  Enshe- 
mesh. 

7.  Thence  to  Enrogel. 
Thence  by  valley  of 
Benhlnnom,  unto  the 
south  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  Thence  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  at 
the  end  of  the  valley 
of  Rephaim. 

9.  Thence  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Nephtoah. 

10.  Thence  to  the 
cities  of  Mount 
Ephron. 

11.  Thence  to  Kirjath- 
jearim. 

Now,  as  in  the  body  of  a  man,  if  an  inspection  might  be  made 
tf  /  into  it  wKilst  he  is  alive,  every  nerve  and  artery  therein  (then 
^  flushed  up  with  the  spirtls)  is  easilyno-he.  discerned,  which  after 
death  shrink  almost  invisible,  past  discovdrtn§^<f^so  each  small 
angle  and  turning  of  Judah's  bounds  in  Joshua's  time  was  then 
plainly  to  be  perceived,  which  now-a-days  (the  land  long  since 
being  in  a  manner  dead  and  desolate)  are  not  at  all  conspicuous, 
nor  fall  they  under  any  accurate  observation. 

15.  Amongst  all  these  limttaiy  places  Kadesh-Bamea  is  only  of 
eminency,  whither  the  children  of  Israel  came  (Num.  xxxii.  8), 
and  where  they  stayed  some  time,  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
in  the  very  edge  and  entrance  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Thus  that! 
land  was  like  a  rich  robe,  whose  utmost  hem  the  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  touch  (only  that  their  fingers  might  feel  the  fineness; 
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SOUTH. 

1.  From  the  south  side 
of  the  Salt  Sea  to  the 
going  up  of  Acrab- 
bin. 

2.  Thence  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin. 

3.  Thence  to  the  south 
side  unto  Kadesh- 
Bamea. 

4.  Thence  to  Hezron. 

5.  Thence  it  went  up 
to  Adar. 

6.  Thence  fetched  a 
compass  to  Karkaa. 

7.  Thence  it  passed  to 
Azmon. 

8.  Thence  unto  the 
river  of  Egypt. 

9.  Thence  went  out  at 
the  sea. 

Observe  we  that  these 
south  bounds  of  Ju- 
dah  are  for  the  main 
the  same  with  the 
south  limits  of  the 
whole  land  assigned 
Numbers  xxxiv. 


WEST. 

1.  From  Kirjath-jeanm 
westward  it  com- 
passeth  unto  Mount 
Seir. 

2.  Thence  it  passeth 
along  to  the  side  of 
Mount  Jearim  or 
Chesalon. 

3.  Thence  went  down 
to  Betbshemesh. 

4.  Thence  passed  on 
to  Timnah. 

5.  Thence  nnto  the 
side  of  Ekron  north- 
ward. 

6.  Thence  was  drawn 
to  Shichron. 

7.  Thence  passed  along 
to  Mount  Baalah. 

8.  Thence  went  out 
to  Jabneel. 

9.  Thence  the  west 
border  ended  at  the 
Great  Sea. 

These  west  bounds  of 
Judah  were  after- 
wards altered,  falling 
into  the  midst  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan. 
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thereof)  but  were  denied  to  wear  it»  and  remanded  to  wander 
another  way  many  years  for  the  punishment  of  their  infidelity. 
And  thus  many  came  to  the  Kadesh-fiarnea  of  common  illumina- 
tion, who  never  attain  to  the  true  Canaan  of  holiness  here,  or 
happiness  hereafter. 

1 6.  In  describing  this  spacious  tribe  we  will  begin  with  the 
eleven  royal  cities  therein,  whose  kings  were  destroyed  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  lo).  These  according  to  their  dignities  may  thus  be 
reckoned  up — 

1.  Jerusalem,  whereof        4.  Libnah.  8.  Jarmuth. 

largely  hereafter.         5.  Lachish.  9.  Eglon. 

2.  Hebron.  6.  Adullam.       lo.  Ard. 

3.  Debir.  .7.  Geder.         •!!.  Hepher. 
These  royal  cities,  though  scattered  here  and  there  in  this  tribe, 

need  no  other  herald  in  our  map  to  proclaim  them  to  the  reader^s 
notice,  being  quickly  found  out  by  their  coronets  graven  upon 
them.  From  these  we  shall  proceed  to  other  towns  of  eminency, 
reserving  the  rivulets  and  wildernesses,  to  close  this  our  descnp-^ 
tion. 

17.  Hebron  was  the  principal  royal  city  belonging  to  Judah, 
seven  years  senior  in  its  building  to  Zoan,  a  city  in  Egypt  (Num. 
xiiL  22)  ;  more  anciently  it  was  called  Kirjath-Arba,  that  is  (say 
some),  the  city  of  four  men,  because  of  four  patriarchs  (as  they 
reckon  them  up),  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  buried 
therein.  But  I  wonder  any  should  delight  in  their  own  wild  con- 
jectures, when  the  text  tendereth  us  a  certainty  herein,  assuring 
us  that  this  Arba  (from  whom  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  was 
named)  was  a  great  man  among  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xiv.  15). 
This  city  stood  in  the  Vale  of  Mamre,  so  called  from  Mamre,  a 
person  of  quality  in  this  place,  who  with  Aner  and  Eshcol  were 
Abraham's  loving  associates  and  valiant  assistants  in  conquering 
Chedorlaomer,  and  rescuing  thh  captive  Sodomites.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  lived  here  successively,  and  from  the  Vale  of 
Hebron  Joseph  was  sent  on  a  loving  visit  to  his  brethren  (Gen. 
xzxvii.  14),  when  for  his  good-will  they  sold  him  to  the  Ishmael- 
ites. 

18.  Hereabouts  was  that  great  entertainment  made  (Cjen.  xviii. 
8),  wherein  the  covert  of  a  tree  was  the  dining-room,  the  ground 
(probably)  the  board,  Abraham  the  caterer,  Sarah  the  cook,  veal 
and  welcome  their  cheer,  angels  in  the  shape  of  men,  Christ  in 
the  notion  of  an  angel,  the  guests,  and  the  last  promise  of  Isaac 
the  free-offering  they  gave  for  their  entertainment  (Gen.  zviil  lo). 
Yea,  in  Hebron  Isaac  was  bom,  suckled>  weaned,  persecuted  by 
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Ishmael,  tiU  at   last  he  mocked  both  himself  and  his  mother 
Hagar  quite  out  of  his  father's  family. 

19.  Near  Hebron  was  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  purchased  by 
Abraham  of  Ephron  tlie  Hittite  (with  the  field  about  it,  £^d  aU 
the  trees  therein),  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver 
(Gen.  xxiiL  16,  17),  for  the  burying  of  Sarah,  himself,  and  his 
family.    For  here— 

(i)  Isaac  and  Xshmael,  though  formerly  the  one  persecuted 
the  other  (Gen.  xxv.  9),  lovingly  agreed  to  bury 
Abraham  their  father. 

(2)  Jacob  and  Esau,  though  formerly  the  one  designed  the 

other's  death  (Gen.   zxxv.   29),  lovingly  agreed  to 
bury  Isaac  their  father. 

(3)  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  though  formerly  they  envied 

and  sold  him  (Gen.  L  13),  lovingly  agreed  to  bury 
Jacob  their  father. 
And  thus,  though  branglings  and  brawlings  may  happen  be- 
twixt brethren  when  young,  all  animosities  ought  to  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  their  fathers. 

20.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  Hebron  had  a  king  (Josh.  Z.-37J, 
whom  he  conquered  and  subdued ;  and  afterwards  this  place  was 
made  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7),  and  assigned  (with  twelve 
more  in  this  tribe  and  Benjamin)  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Aaron  (Josh,  xxi  13),  who  were  above  common  Levites,  as  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  attendance  about  the  tabernacle.  Herein  God 
provided  not  only  for  their  conveniency,  accommodating  them 
with  habitations  near  Jerusalem  (as  the  place  hereafter  intended 
for  His  public  service),  but  chiefly  for  their  conscience,  placing 
them  in  these  two  tribes,  whom  He  foresaw  would  alone  persevere 
in,  when  the  others  would  apostate  from,  the  true  religion.  Yea, 
the  priests  had  the  best  and  biggest  places  in  Judah,  as  Hebron, 
Debir,  Libnah,  formerly  royal,  afterwards  sacerdotal  cities ;  Gt>d 
allowing  His  ministers  large  maintenance ;  and  indeed  a  beggarly 
clergy  is  the  forerunner  of  a  bankrupt  religion. 

21.  But  although  the  city  of  Hebron  pertained  to  the  priests, 
the  suburbs  thereof  by  God*s  appointment  belonged  to  Caleb  and 
his  posterity  (Josh,  ziv  13).  This  Caleb  was  that  .young  old 
man,  whose  strength  contradicted  his  years,  so  able  and  active  at 
fourscore  and  five,  either  for  advice  or  execution  (Josh.  aiv.  11). 
But  here  he  ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness,  being  first  to  dear  and 
conquer  Hebron  (before  he  could  possess  it)  from  the  giant 
Amorite-Anakim  dwelling  therein.  These  Amorites,  though  (as 
the  Prophet  describes  them)  ^*  high  as  the  cedars,  and  strong  as 
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the  oaks"  (Amos  ii.  9),  had  notwitbstatiding  (to  follow  this  meta- 
phor) much  wasteful  sap  in  their  mighty  big  bodies ;  whilst  Caleb 
(all  heart,  as  his  name  imports),  though  less  and  lower,  by  Qod's 
assistance  easily  overcame  them.  If  any  demand  how  came 
Acakim  hither,  seeing  Hebron  so  lately  was  smitteo  by  Joshua  1 
A  learned  author  answers,  that  it  is  probable,  whilst  Joshua  after- 
wards was  employed  in  the  north  in  conquering  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xi.  7),  some  remnant  of  the  Anakim  which  escaped  his 
hand  did  in  his  absence  return,  possess  Hebron,  and  put  Caleb  to 
a  new  task  of  a  second  subduing  them. 

22.  David  afterwards  made  Hebron  the  metropolis  of  this 
kingdom  (as  being  the  most  eminent  city  of  his  own  tribe  of 
Judah),  and  reigned  almost  seven  years  therein.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  Abner  repaired  hither,  with  full  intent  to  reduce 
all  Israel  to  his  obedience,  had  not  Joab's  sudden  murdering  him 
frustrated  his  design.  Probably  some  mixture  of  jealousy  might  put 
Joab  on  this  foul  action,  fearing  to  be  outed  of  his  office,  that  if 
Abner  made  Da^id  king,  David  would  make  Abner  general  over 
all  Israel.  Certainly  revenge  of  his  brother  Asahel's  blood 
prompted  him  thereunto.  Joab  sending  messengers  to  fetch 
Abner  back  from  the  well  of  Siriah,  slew  him  treacherously  as  he 
was  entering  the  gates  of  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iil  27). 

23.  Forget  we  not  that  Hebron,  in  the  gate  whereof  Joab  so 
basely  and  barbarously  murdered  him,  was  a  city  of  refuge,  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  the  saving  of  such  as  had  killed  one  unawares. 
Did  not  Joab  therefore,  in  such  a  place  acting  wilful  murder,  in  a 
high  hand  rely  on  his  own  greatness  to  bear  him  out  in  so  bloody 
a  deed,  as  if  he  neither  feared  the  justice  of  man  nor  needed  the 
mercy  of  God  ?  No  wonder  then  if,  many  years  after,  he  flying 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar  (i  Kings  ii.  31),  was  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  that  place,  who  formerly  so  cruelly,  despitefuUy,  and 
presumptuously  had  defiled  the  city  of  refuge  with  innocent  blood. 

24.  Thus  died  Abner,  very  loyal  to  Saul  whilst  Saul  was  living, 
and  too  loving  to  his  concubine  when  he  was  dead  (2  Sam.  iii.  7). 
Never  man  was  killed  more  cowardly  or  buried  more  honourably, 
David  himself  following  the  bier,  weeping  as  chief  mourner  at  his 
funeral  (i  Sam.  iii.  31).  In  the  same  sepulchre  the  head  of 
Ishbosheth  was  afterwards  interred  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  Though  some 
jars  were  betwixt  them  whilst  living,  their  dust  well  agreed  in  the 
same  grave.  Nor  durst  the  ashes  of  Ishbosheth  cross  the  other's, 
who  when  alive  (though  checked  and  chidden  by  him)  **  could 
not  answer  Abner  a  word  again,  because  he  feared  him"  (2  Sam. 
iii.  I T  V    As  for  the  bodies  of  Baanah  and  I^echab«  the  murderenr 
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of  Ishbosheth,  they  had,  by  order  from  David,  their  hands  and 
feet  cut  off,  and  they  hanged  up  over  the  pool  in  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
iv.  12). 

25.  After  the  death  of  Ishbosheth  all  Israel  repaired  to  Hebron 
to  make  David  their  king,  whose  several  numbers  deserve  our 
observation — 

(i)  Out  of  Judah  six  thousand  and  eight  hundred  (i  Chron. 
zii.  24). 

(2)  Simeon,  seven  thousand  and  one  hundred. 

(3)  Levi,  eight  thousand  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

(4)  Benjamin,  three  thousand. 

(5)  Ephraim,  twenty  thousand  and  eight  hundred. 

(6)  Half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  this  side  Jordan,  eighteen 

thousand. 

(7)  Issachar,  two  hundred  officers,  and  all  their  brethren  at 

their  commandment. 

(8)  Zebulun,  fifty  thousand. 

(9)  Naphtali.    thirty-seven    thousand,    besfdes   a  thousand 

captains. 
(10)  Dan,  twenty-eight  thousand  and  six  hundred, 
(w)  Asher,  forty  thousand 
(12)  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  a  hundred 

and  twenty  thousand. 
Behold  here  those  tribes  which  lived  farthest  from  Hebron 
appearing  in  the  highest  equipage,  as  if  they,  endeavouring  to  be 
revenged  on  the  distance  of  their  habitation,  purposely  advanced 
with  the  greatest  number.  Here  it  will  be  inquired,  why  Judah, 
largest  in  dominion,  next  in  position,  nearest  in  relation  (as 
David's  native  tribe),  made  here  the  slenderest  appearance  of  all 
the  rest,  Benjamin  alone  excepted,  the  thinness  of  whose  numbers 
are  excused  in  the  text,  because  **  hitherto  the  greatest  part  of 
them  kept  the  ward  of  the  house  of  Saul*'  (x  Chron.  xiL  29). 
What !  doth  it  fare  with  princes  as  with  prophets  that  they  are 
not  "  without  honour  save  in  their  own  country  and  in  their  own 
house"  (Mat.  xiii.  57),  that  David  found  fewest  attendants  from 
his  own  tribe  f  Oh  no,  he  was  abundantly  loved  and  honoured 
therein.    But  Tostatus  answers — 

(i)  David's  daily  attendance  (both  civil  in  his  court,  and 
military  in  his  camp  and  garrison)  hitherto  chiefly 
consisted  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(2)  The  rest  of  Judah  remained  at  boxfie  to  make  provision 
and  give  entertainment  to  this  confluence  of  people 
from  all  parts  (i  Chron.  xil  39). 
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Add  hereunto — 
(i)  Six  thousand  eight  hundred  were  a  sufficient  represen- 
tation of  Judah,  and  more  not  only  needless  but 
burdensome  for  the  present,  to  pester  Hebron,  too 
populous  already..  The  rest  keeping  home,  and 
living  hard  by,  were  ready,  no  doubt,  on  competent 
^  warning,  to  come  quickly  if  need  required,  or  David 

commanded  their  attendance. 
(2)  Judah's  main  work  was  done  two  years  before,  when 
David  was  solemnly  made  their  king.    And  they  now 
rather  spectators  than  actors  at  his  second  corona- 
tion over  all  Israel. 
Now,  no  less  politic  than  thrifty  were  the  other  tribes  in  bring- 
ing their  victuals  along  with  them,  lest  otherwise  they  should  be 
held  as  occasioners  of  scarcity  in  Judah,  and  enhancers  of  the 
prices  of  provisions. 

26.  Afterwards  Absalom,  when  he  intended  a  rebellion  against 
his  father,  chose  Hebron  as  the  fittest  city  from  whence  he  meant 
to  mount  into  the  throne.  Hither  he  came  under  pretence  to  do 
sacrifice,  with  his  chariots,  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  running 
before  him  (3  Sam.  zv.  i)  ;  but,  which  was  most  to  be  pitied,  he 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem  two  hundred  men,  who  were  "- 
(as  one  may  say)  loyal  traitors,  coming  in  the  simplicity  of  their  . 
hearts,  and  merely  drawn  into  treasonable  practices.  But  Hebron 
proved  not  a  place  so  successful  to  Absalom  the  son  as  formerly 
fortunate  to  David  his  father.  This  traitor's  sovereignty  soon 
expired  when  forsaken  of  God,  man,  and  beast  (his  own  mule 
going  away  from  him]  ;  he  was  slain  of  Joab,  as  formerly  related. 
37.  Some  ten  miles  south  of  Hebron  lay  Debir,  anciently 
called  Kiijath-Sepher  (Judg.  i.  11),  the  city  of  a  book,  conceived 
a  Canaanitish  university.  And  although  the  giant  Anakim  dwel- 
ling hereabouts  may  be  presumed  but  little  bookish,  yet  civilised 
countries  in  all  ages  have  allowed  such  places  for  the  education  of 
youth,  who  are  better  unborn  than  unbred.  Caleb  profifered 
Acsah  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  one  that  should  conquer 
this  city  (Num.  L  12},  which  was  accordingly  perfonned  by 
Othniel,  his  younger  brother's  son,  and  first  judge  of  Israel. 
What  1  were  not  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  his  country 
enough  to  set  an  edge  on  his  valour,  but  the  promise  of  a  wife 
needed  also  to  whet  his  resolution  1  No  doubt  the  scales  of  his 
resolution  went  down  formerly  on  the  right  side  before  this  match 
was  cast  in  as  overweight.  It  is  no  unlawful  bigamy  of  the  soul, 
when  wedded  to  God's  glory  in  the  first  place,  to  embrace  also 
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therewith  the  recompense  of  reward  (Heb.  xi.  26) ;  and  jgrand  is 
the  difference  betwixt  an  hireling,  whose  mind  is  merely  mer- 
cenary (John  X.  13),  and  him  that  works  for  his  hire;  with 
Othniel  taking  it  (not  as  the  main  motive,  much  less  as  the  end, 
but)  only  as  a  welcome  encouragement  of  his  undertakings. 

28.  Thus  all  parties  were  pleased ;  Israel  recovered  Debir, 
Othniel  got  Acsah  to  wife,  she  gained  a  blessing  from  her  father, 
that  blessing  brought  the  possession  of  the  upper  and  nether 
springs  along  with  it.  Know  also  in  after  ages  the  south  part  of 
Judah  was  called  Caleb,  probably  from  the  large  inheritance 
Caleb  obtained  in  these  parts,  and  puissance  of  his  posterity 
therein.  Thus  the  Egyptian,  giving  an  account  of  the  passages 
of  the  army  of  the  Amalekites,  confesseth  they  had  been  roving 
upon  *'  the  coast  that  belonged  to  Judah,  and  upon  the  south  of 
Caleb"  (i  Sam.  xxx.  14). 

29.  Libnah  is  the  third  in  honour  of  the  nine  royal  cities  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  asisigned  afterwards  for  the  priest's  habitation. 
Long  it  continued  loyal  to  the  crown  of  Judah,  until  in  the  days 
of  Jehoram  (that  ungodly,  unmerciful,  unsuccessful,  unbelov«l, 
unlamented  king),  '^Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  ci 
Judah  unto  this  day,  then  Libnah  revolted  at  the  same  time" 

v""  (2  Kings  viii.  22).     Was  it  casualty  or  confederacy  (by  mutual 
\\^   J^     intelligence)  that  both  their  defections    bear  the  same  date? 
/    ..^  Surely  breach  of  faith  is  a  catching  disease,  yea  infectious  from 

/  '  one  to  another.     But  how  could  the  inhabitants  of  Libnah,  being 

^p"  priests  (whose  best  livelihood  depended  on  their  personal  officiat- 

ing in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem),  subsist,  being  cut  off  from  their 
service  and  the  salary  thereof  9  Yea,  did  they  not  thereby  neces- 
sarily apostate  from  their  religion  to  God,  desert  His  temple  and 
their  own  profession  ?  Except  any  will  say  (easier  spoken  than 
proved)  that  at  this  present  not  the  priests,  but  some  other  per- 
sons were  possessors  of  Libnah.  We  find  not  this  dty  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  whereupon  some  conceive  that 
henceforward  it  stood  on  its  own  bottom  as  an  absolute  com- 
monwealth. 

30.  If  any  object  it  impossible  that  Libnah,  so  small  a  city, 
should  subsist  here  as  a  free  state  against  all  the  powers  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  let  such  look  on  little  Lucca  in  Italy,  and  less 
Geneva  in  France,  defended  by  their  foes  from  their  foes ;  en- 
vironed with  enemies  on  all  sides,  yet  so  that  rather  than  any  one 
shall  subdue  them  all  the  rest  will  assist  them.  Such  probably 
was  the  position,  and  politic  state-poising  of  Libnah,  seated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  kinjgs  of  Judah^  Israel,  and  the  Philistines  (not 
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to  ^y'Egyptt  though  far  off,  mighfrcome  in  as  a  protector  thereof), 
that  it  might  make  a  cordial  of  self-subsistence  from  the  very '-i 
poisons  of  its  enemies.  Afterwards  we  find  Sennacherib  fighting 
against  Libnah  (2  Kings  xix.  8)  (whence  he  sent  a  railing  mes* 
sage  to  Hezekiah)  but  read  nothing  of  the  taking  thereof;  yea, 
probably  here  the  angel  by  night  did  that  memorable  execution, 
slaying  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  of  his  numerous 
army  (2  Kings  ziz.  35). 

31.  Lachish  must  not  be  forgotten,  whose  king  was  destroyed 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  zii.  1 1).  King  Amaziah,  conspired  against  by  his 
subjects  in  Jerusalem,  fled  hither  in  vain  ;  for  "  they  sent  after 
him  to  Lachish,  and  slew  him  there''  (2  Kings  xiv.  19).  It  was 
a  leading  city  in  idolatry,  infected  from  Israel,  and  infecting  of 
Judah  (Mic.  L  i).  Micah  prophesied  in  particular  against  this 
city,  warning  it  to  prepare  for  speedy  captivity  from  its  enemies  :  • 
"  O  thou  inhabitants  of  Lachish,  bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift 
beast ;  she  is  the  beginning  of  the  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zion : 
for  the  transgressions  of  Israel  were  found  in  thee"  (Mic  i.  13). 
And  although  we  find  not  Lachish  taken  by  Sennacherib,  who 
w&rred  against  it  (Isa.  zxxvii.  8),  yet  it  escaped  not  the  Kiry  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  though  one  of  the  last  cities  by  him  subdued 
(Jer.  zxxiv.  7). 

33.  But  Adullam,  another  regal  city  in  Judah,  was  more 
ancient,  where  Hirah,  Judah's  fast  friend,  dwelt,  though  employed 
by  him  but  as  a  pandar  post  factum  to  carry  Tamar  the  hire  of 
her  whoredom  (Gen.  zzxviii.  i).  In  a  cave  hereabouts  repaired 
to  David  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that 
was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  and  he  became 
a  captain  over  them  (i  Sam.  xxii.  2).  Was  this  well  done  of 
him  to  be  protector-general  of  outlaws,  thereby  defying  justice, 
defrauding  creditors,  defeating  Qod's  command,  which  provided 
that  the  debtor,  if  not  solvable,  should  be  sold  for  satisfaction  % 
(Exod.  xxiL  3).  Alas,  his  need  is  all  that  can  be  alleged  in  his 
excuse.  Sure  I  am  David  promised  (when  in  power  to  make  his 
own  choice)  that  his  household,  or  court,  should  consist  of  per- 
sons better  qualified  (Psalm  ci.).  However,  these  men  freely 
resorting  to  him  were  better  than  those  hired  by  Abimelech, 
vain  and  light  persons  (Judg.  ix.  4),  and  as  far  to  be  preferred 
before  them  as  want  is  more  excusable  than  wickedness.  Yea, 
we  may  charitably  believe  David's  consorts  impoverished  not  by 
their  own  carelessness  but  their  creditors'  cruelQr. 

33.  As  for  Gedar,  it  hath  formerly  been  described  in  Simeon, 
only  we  will^dd  that  Baathanan  the  Gederite  was  of  this  place 
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(i  Chron.  zzvii.  28)/Davi<l's  overseer  over  the  olive  trees  and 
Sycamore  trees  in  the  low  plain.  This  name  of  Baal-haiwi  in- 
verted IS  the  same  with  Hannibal,  that  great  general  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. See  here  the  affinity  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Phoe- 
nician or  Carthaginian  tongue.  Wonder  not  that  Baal-hanan  or 
Hannibal  was  a  fashionable  name  for  potent  persons  in  these 
parts  (we  find  also  a  king  of  Edom  so  called,  Gen.  xxxvi.  38), 
seeing  it  signifieth  a  lord  in  grace  himself,  or  doing  fevours  to 
others ;  and  our  Saviour  hath  told  us,  "such  as  exercise  authority 
over  others  are  called  gracious  lords"  (Luke  zzii.  25).  As  for 
Jarmuth,  Eglon,  and  Arad,  we  read  nothing  of  them  remarkable 
since  their  several  kings  were  destroyed  by  Joshua.  Of  Hepher 
we  shall  speak  more  properly  in  the  close  of  this  description. 

34.  And  now  what  a  fall  must  our  description  have,  from  the 
cities  of  kings  to  the  manor  of  a  clown  ;  the  fruitful  Carmel  not 
far  from  the  Dead  Sea !    Here  folly  and  wisdom  dwelt  under  the 

[  same  roof,  sat  at  the  same  table,  ^ept  in  the  same  bed,  Nabal 
:  and  Abigail.  Are  matches  nmde  in  heaven,  and  was  Abigail  so 
ill  beloved  there  as  to  be  condemned  to  such  a  choice  ?  Surely 
God  saw  it  most  for  His  own  glory  and  her  good  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  patience.  This  Nabal  proved  himself  a  peifect 
miser,  both  by  his  niggardliness  to  David,  and  prodigality  of  die 
king-like  dinner  he  made  to  his  shepherds  (i  Sam.  xxv.  36). 
But  both  he  and  his  family  had  been  utterly  destroyed  by  David* 
had  not  the  discreet  mediation  of  Abigail  been  seasonably  inter- 
posed. 

35.  After  his  gluttonous  supper,  Abigail  next  morning  serves 
Nabal  with  a  ^hnifty  breakfast,  telling  him  of  the  g^eat  danger  he 
so  narrowly  had  escaped.  Hereupon  his  heart  died  within  him. 
Thus  some  drunkards  have  been  said  to  have  swooned  when 
sober,  at  the  serious  review  of  such  perils  they  so  nearly  escaped 
in  the  fits  of  their  distemper.  Probably  fear  increased  his  sad- 
ness, suspecting  to  fall  into  a  relapse  of  David's  disfavour,  and 
that  his  anger  might  revert  to  give  him  another  visit  hereafter. 
Thus  the  wrath  of  a  king  ^though  but  in  reversion)  is  as  the  roar- 
ing of  a  lion  (Prov.  six.  12)^  Yea,  Nabal  became  as  a  stone,  and 
no  wonder,  being  little  better  than  a  stock  before,  such  his  sense- 
less stupidity.  But,  though  he  was  a  churi  in  his  miserable  living, 
he  was  bountiful  in  his  seasonable  dying,  freeing  Abigail  from  an 
unequal  ycke,  and  fitting  her  with  a  husband  better  suiting  her 
deserts,  even  David  himself. 

36.  But  Carmel  had  not  such  a  fool^  but  that  Giloh  hard  by  had 
as  wise  a  mau  for  the  owner  thereof  even  ^ntculous  Ahithophel 
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(3  Sam.  XV.  12).  This  was  he  that  gave  the  wholesomest,  but 
Hoshai  the  toothsomest  counsel  to  Absalom,  best  pleasing  the 
palate  of  a  vain-glorious  traitor*  Ahithophel  advised  as  a  cruel 
hunter,  that  David  should  presently  be  pursued,  not  giving  him 
any  breath,  but  either  running  him  down  outright,  or  killing  him 
in  the  form,  where  they  should  find  him  (2  Sam.  xvii.  2),  Hushai 
counselled  to  prolong  the  sport  for  their  greater  pleasure ;  and, 
seeing  all  the  game  was  surely  in  their  own  hand,  to  give  David 
the  larger  law,  to  shift  away  a  while  for  himself,  that  so  he  might 
be  put  to  death  in  the  greater  state,  and  with  more  ceremonious 
magnificence  (2  Sam.  zvii.  11),  Ahithophel  seeing  his  counsel 
neglected  at  court,  and  foreseeing  (in  the  causes)  Absalom's  ruin 
and  David's  return,  to  prevent  farther  shame,  and  save  the  execu- 
tioner the  pains,  fairly  went  home,  set  his  house  in  order,  and 
hanged  himself  (z  Sam.  xvii.  23). 

37.  Tekoah  is  not  far  off,  where  a  wise  woman  once  lived  (the 
subdest  manager  of  Joab's  design  to  David,  for  the  bringing  back 
of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xiv»  2),  and  a  wiser  man,  Amos,  caJled  from 
a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of  wild  figs,  to  be  a  prophet  (Amos  u  i). 
Near  Tekoah,  Jehoshaphat  obtained  a  memorable  victory  s^inst 
the  children  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  though  at  the 
first  hearing  of  their  coming,  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  been 
jaSrsid  (2  Chron.  xx«  2).  Did  he  not  discover  much  cowardice 
herein,  considering  what  multitudes  of  men  Jehoshaphat  at  that 
time  did  command  9    Namely, 

(i)  *' Under  Adnah,  the  chief   of  Judah,    three  hundred 
thousand  mighty  men  of  valour"  (2  Chron,  xviL  14). 

(2)  **  Next  to  him  Jehohanan,  captain  over  two  hundred  and 

fourscore  thousand"  (2  Chron.  xvii.  15). 

(3)  "  Next  him  Amaziah,  with  two  hundred  thousand  mighty 

men  of  valour"  (2  Chron,  xvii.  16)* 

(4)  ^  And  of  Benjamin,  Eliada  with  two  hundred  thousand, 

armed  with  bow  and  shield"  (2  Chron.  xvii.  17). 

(5)  '^  Next  him  Jehoshabad,  with  an  hundred  and  fourscore 

thousand,  ready  preparedforthe  war"  (2  Chron.  xvii.  18). 
What  need  then  Jehoshaphat  fear  (except  as  in  Gideon's  case, 
suspecting  be  had  too  many  for  Qod  to  give  victory  by  (Judg. 
viL  2),  having  an  army  (if  well  disciplined  with  advantage  of  time 
and  place)  able  to  encounter  all  mankind,  especially  on  the  de- 
fensive side,  to  make  good  their  own  country  against  any 
invasion) 

38.  It  is  answered,  the  suddenness  of  the  news  might  add  much 
to  his  fright,  that  an  enemy  was  come  into  the  bowels  of  his  coun- 
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try  [Behold  they  be  in  Hazeron-Tamar,  which  is  Engedi],  before 
the  first  intelligence  was  brought  thereof.  Secondly,  Jehoshaphat 
feared  not  so  much  his  foes,  as  his  faults,  guilty  to  himself  of  great 
offences  (good  men  the  less  sinful,  the  more  sensible  thereof)*  and 
chiefly  of  his  matching  at  home,  and  marching  abroad  with  the 
idolatrous  family  of  Ahab.  Lastly,  those  vast  numbers  of  hi& 
soldiers  lately  specified,  were  not  all  at  any  one  time,  but  sever^ 
ally  and  successively,  during  the  five-and-twenty  years  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  reign.  Wherefore  those  words  in  the  list  of  Jehoshaphat's 
generals  thrice  repeated,  next  him,  next  him,  next  him,  imply  not 
a  gradation  in  honour,  as  if  all  of  them,  though  subordinately, 
were  extant  together,  but  import  a  succession  of  time,  the  latter 
entering  with  his  men  on  the  office  of  a  general,  after  the  displac- 
ing or  dea.th  of  the  former. 

39.  However,  Jehoshaphat  puts  his  people  into  a  penitent  pos- 
ture, falling  to  Hasting  and  prayer,  and  obtains  a  memorable  con- 
quest, which  was  purely  heaven's  donative^  sine  cura^  without  man's 
care,  cost,  or  charge  to  achieve  it.  Prince  and  people  stand  still, 
look  on,  believe  God,  sing  psalms,  accounting  their  conquest  got* 
ten,  because  promised  by  the  prophet.  Meantime,  their  enemies 
amazed  with  ambushments  of  God's  setting  (2  Chron.  zz.  22),  fall 
foul  one  on  another,  till  Moab  and  Ammon  had  destroyed,  first 
the  Edomites,  then  themselves.  Three  days  are  the  men  of  Judah 
employed  in  gathering  the  spoil,  and  so  return  to  Jerusalem  with 
wealth  in  their  hands,  joy  in  their  hearts,  music  in  their  mouths, 
having  left  behind  them  the  name  of  Berachah,  or  blessing,  im- 
posed on  the  place  where  this  celestial  victory  was  bestowed  upon 
them. 

40.  But  now  it  is  high  time  that  we  enter  on  the  several  stages 
and  removals  of  David  in  or  near  this  tribe,  after  that  he  (having 
formerly  suffered  much  from  Saul  as  a  private  person)  began  to 
princ(  it  and  to  stand  on  his  guard.  The  text  saith  he  and  his 
men  went  wheresoever  they  could  go  (i  Sam.  xxiil  12),  David 
herein  being  like  the  Son  and  Lord  of  David,  *'  Who  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head"  {Luke  iz.  58).  Indeed,  David  confesseth 
that  God  made  the  stony  rocks  for  the  conies  (Psalm  civ.  t8),  but 
yet  he  himself  was  glad  to  be  their  inmate  and  share  with  them  in 
their  habitations  ( I  Sam.  xxiii,  25);  and  yet  his  soul  was  never 
so  discomposed  in  any  hole  or  cave,  but  that  in  the  darkest  of 
them  he  could  see  to  make  psalma  and  praise  his  Maker.  No 
place  came  amiss  to  his  pious  soul,  above  or  under  ground,  all 
alike  to  him  to  serve  his  (jod  therein.  Now,  seeing  it  is  David's 
eacpression  of  himself  that  he  was  bunted  as  a  partridge  on  the 
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tnouufains  (i  Sani.  xxvL  20) :  partridge,  a  bird  innocent^  whose 
fine  fiesh  is  its  greatest  guilt ;  and  impotent  (not  armed  with  beak 
or  talons),  whose  chief  might  consisteth  in  the  flight  thereof.  Now, 
whilst  Saul  foUowedJiim  jire  wilLifillpw  David's  metaphor  in  oiir 
ensuing  description.  But  be  it  premised  that  Saul  was  ho  fair 
falconer,  who,  more  desiring  the  prey  than  the  sport,  came  with 
his  nets  and  setting  dogs  with  full  intent  to  kill  David  wherever 
he  might  catch  him« 

41.  We  begin  at  the  cave  of  AduUam  (which  we  may  call  his  ^, 
nest),  wherein  he  composed  the  fifty-seventh  and  the  hundred  and 
forty-second  psalms.    Hence  he  made  wing^  taking  a  long  and 

strong  flight  to  Mizpah,  in  the  land  of  Moab.  Here  the  partridge 
showed  much  of  the  stork  in  him,  feeding  his  parent^  and  taking 
order  with  the  king  of  Moab  for  die  maintenance  of  his  father  and 
mother  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 

42.  Hence  (by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Gad,  not  to  trust  him-   ! 
self  again  in  the  cave  of  AduUam)  by  the  forest  of  Hareth  to  the 
city  of  Keilah  (i  Sam.  xxiL  5).    The  inhabitants  whereof  David 
had  lately  obliged  to  himself  by  saving  them  from  the  Philistines, 
notwithstanding  which  favour  God  assured  him  of  their  intentions  ; 
to  betray  him  to  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  12).    If  a  skilful  gardener  > 
can,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  by  beholding  the  bare  root,  and  know- 
ing the  kind  Uieieof,  foretell  when  and  what  flowers  the  same  will 
bring  forth  many  months  after,  well  may  the  God  of  heaven,  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  know  men's  thoughts  afar  off  (Psalm  cxxxiz.  2),  ' 
and  infisdlibly  conclude  what  they  will  be  before  they  have  any 
being.    Base  Keilites,  who  had  rather^idc  thanks  with  Saul  than 
pay  thanks  to  David  to  whom  they  were  due.    Thus,  deliver  an  1 
ungrateful  man  from  a  danger,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  bring  !  l»^  ' 
you  into  the  same  condition.    This  sad  occasion  did  spring  the  '     4 . 
partridge  hence,  — "         '    ^\/^' 

43.  To  *'  Hachilah  hill  in  a  wood  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
south  of  Jeshimon"  (i  Sam.  xxiiL  i6).  Here  Jonathan  came  and 
renewed  his  amity  with  David.    Behold  how  they  two  is  embnu:* 

ing  one  another  (reader,  my  phrase  trespasseth  on  the  rules  of  ^  ^ . 
granamaL  not  sd  friendship),  and  made  a  covenant  before  the  /  ^^^<. 
Lord.    Nor  was  it  a  small  comfort  to  David  (Uiough  Saul,  and  ^ 

Doeg,  and  Keilites,  and  Ziphites  were  against  him),  that,  beside  "^ 
his  own  innocence,  he  had  the  prince,  the  priest,  and  the  prophet 
--Jonathan,  Abiathar,  and  Gad — good  men^s  prayerSi  and  God's 
providence  on  his  side.  Here  the  Ziphites,  Saul's  setters,  having 
winded  David,  Saul,  to  catch  him,  comes  with  his  net,  but  either 
made  too  much  noise,  or  too  little  speed,  for  before  be  cam^ 
thither  the  partridge  was  flown. 
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44.  To  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  Here  only  a  mountain  win 
betwixt  David  and  Saul,  and  that  not  long  likely  to  keep  them 
asunder,  seeing  Saul's  men,  being  many  in  number,  began  to  com- 
pass David  round  about  But  seasonable  ill  news  was  bxought 
that  die  Philistines  had  invaded  the  land,  which  made  Saul  turn 
his  forces  another  way  against  a  foreign  foe  (i  Sam.  zxiii.  27). 
Commendable  his  ingenuity  that  he  preferred  rather  to  oppose  an 
enemy  of  another  religion  than  to  despatch  a  domestic  aulversary 
whom  he  now  had  at  advantage.  However,  judicious  eyes  behold 
not  this  act  of  Saul's  piety,  but  God's  providence ;  hereupon 
David  called  the  place  Sela-hammahlekoth,  or  the  rock  of  di- 
vision. 

45.  Hence  he  fled  to  the  holds  at  Engedi ;  here  he  had  Saul 
in  a  cave,  and  was  seemingly  courted  by  heaven,  certainly  urged 
by  men  to  destroy  him,  and  yet  he  refused  (i  Sam.  zxiv.  4).  Si 
^y  is  &  golden  opportunity  put  into  a  leaden  hand,  which  wants 
activity  to  make  use  of  it  9  What  hard  heart  could  hav6  thrust 
away  so  fair  an  advantage  9  But  oh  (though  all  things  else  were 
here),  one  thing  was  wanting,  a  lawful  command.  A  crown  is 
overbought  which  costs  a  sin.  David  durst  not  kill  him,  only  lie 
cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  garment,  and  withal  felt  a  greater  gash  in 
his  conscience  than  he  made  in  Saul's  clothes  for  being  too  bold 
with  God's  anointed  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  courtesy  of  David 
in  sparing  his  life  made  Saul  half  a  convert,  drawing  tears  from 
his  eyes  (i  Sam.  Kxiv.  16X  fair  words  from  his  mouth,  but  what 
intentions  from  his  heart  He  only  knows  that  knew  the  secrets 
thereof.  It  is  suspicious  that  Saul's  truth  therein  was  not  much, 
because  David's  trust  therein  was  none  at  all;  who  (notwith- 
standing the  court-holy-water  of  Saul's  tears)  gat  him  and  his  men 
again  up  into  the  hold  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  22). 

46.  Hence  David  took  a  voluntary  flight  unto  CarmeL  Here 
the  partridge  was  like  to  turn  hawk,  and  become  a  bird  of  prey, 
to  kill  all  the  innocent  family  of  Nabal  (i  Sam.  xxv.  32X  (as  we 
have  already  observed),  had  not  that  God  who  formerly  protected 
him  from  Saul,  here  preserved  him  from  his  own  sword,  and  from 
avenging  himself  with  his  own  hand  (i  Sam.  xxv.  33). 

47.  Hence  he  fled  back  again  to  Hachilah  hill,  which  is  before 
Jediimon.  Here  die  Ziphites  bring  Saul  second  tidings  of  his 
being  there.  So  boundless  was  the  stock  of  their  malice,  no 
danger  of  breaking,  who  diough  they  failed  at  their  first  return 
womd  adventure  again.  Only  their  malice  did  this  good,  that  it 
gave  David  th^  occasion  to  make  the  fifty-fourth  psalm.  Here  he 
had  Sanl  ai  a  second  advantage,  finding  him  with  Abner  and  his 
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then  mund  about  him  fast  asleep  (i  Sam.  xxvi.  7),  even  as  9t31  as 
the  spear  and  erase  of  water  that  stood  at  his  head.  These  David 
took  away,  but  with  intent  truly  to  restwe  them  after  he  had  kept 
them  a  while  as  monuments  of  his  own  integrity.  Hereupon 
Saul,  a  second  convert,  clears  David,  chargedi  himself  prayeth  for 
pardon,  and  promtseth  amendment,  whilst  David,  having  had  ex* 
perience  of  his  former  falsehoodi  gives  him  the  hearmg,  not  the 
believing.    For, 

48.  Hence  he  flew  to  Gath  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines^  and 
Saul  sought  no  mote  again  for  him  (i  Sam.  xxvii.  4),  leaving  off 
his  pmsnit  now  the  pamidge  had  took  covert  in  an  enem/s  coun- 
try ;  whence  he  returned  to  Ziglag,  and  thence  made  many  incur- 
sions against  the  Geshurites,  Gezrites,  and  Amalekites  (i  Sam. 
xxviL  8),  but  wilhal  telling  King  Achish  that  he  marched  the 
clean  contrary  way  against  Judah  and  the  friends  thereof.  Here 
the  partridge  had  in  him  too  much  of  the  lapwing,  which  by  its 
hypocritical  fluttering  pretends  its  nest  far  distant  from  the  true 
place  thereof!  Such  dissimulation  in  David  cannot  be  excused, 
must  not  be  imitated.  From  Ziglag  he  marched  along  with 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  to  Aphek  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  where  he 
was  dismissed  and  cashiered  by  the  Philistines  from  any  further 
service  (i  Sam.  xxix.  3).  Returning  home,  he  found  Ziglag  his 
nest  spoiled,  yea  all  his  covie  therein  (wives  and  children)  catched 
in  a  snare,  as  hath  formeriy  been  described  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
After  the  recovery  of  his  losses,  from  Ziglag 

49*  He  flew  to  Hebron.  Here  the  partridge  turned  eagle, 
being  solemnly  made  sovereign,  first  of  Judah,  then  of  all  Israel. 
And  now  being  quietly  settled  in  his  throne,  he  may  joyfully  sin^, 
**  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but  die  Lord  deliverem 
him  out  of  them  all"  (Psa.  xxxiv.  19).  ^ 

50.  But  besides  these  eminent  and  noted  guests  of  David,  he 
had  many  more  which  were  obscure  and  intermediate,  as  appears 
by  the  list  of  the  places  where  he  haunted  (i  Sam.  xxz.  31),  and  to 
whom  he  sent  part  of  his  spoils  taken  from  the  Amalekites,  viz. : — 

1.  Bethel  in  Benjamin. 

2.  South  Ramoth  in  Simeon. 

3.  Jattir  in  Judah,  a  Levites' 
city. 

4.  Aroer,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad. 

5.  Siphmoth. 

6.  Eshtemoa,  a  Levites'  city 
in  Judah. 

7.  BachaL 


8.  Cities  of  the  Jerahmeelites 
(descended  from  Jarahmeel,  an 
eminent  man  in  Judah,  x  Clvon. 
iL  26). 

9.  Cities  of  the  Kenites. 

10.  Hormah,     >  .    c;»«^^« 

11.  Chomshin,  f '^"^^"^ 

12.  Athach. 

13.  Hebron,  eminent  in  Judah. 


t 
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As  for  Siphmoth,  Radial,  and  Athach,  because  they  ippegx  not 
again  in  Scripture,  their  position  is  unknown,  but  may  be  pre- 
sumed  in  or  near  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  best  is,  though  our 
■tracing  of  David's  travels  may  be  imperfect,  and  we  fail  in  the 
reckoning  thereof,  yet  God's  arithmetic  is  exact,  and  what  is  de^ 
.fective  in  ours,  is  supplied  in  His  observations.  "Thoutellest 
my  wanderings,  put  my  tears  in  Thy  bottle,  are  they  not  written  in 
Thy  book  1"  (Psa.  Ivi.  8). 

51.  NbW|  besides  the  cities  mentioned  in  our  description,  many 
more  remain  which  were  obscure,  without  any  memorable  act 
achieved  in  them,  and  are  thus  reckoned  up  in  Joshua  (Josh.  xv. 
21-59):— 

(i)  Towards  the  coast  of  Edom,  southward,  twenty-nine. 

(2)  In  the  vale,  fourteen  in  the  first,  sixteen  in  the  second^ 

nine  in  the  third,  catalogue. 

(3)  On  the  sea  two,  Ekron  and  Ashdod. 

(4)  In  the  mountains,  eleven  in  the  first,  nine  in  the  second, 

ten  in  the  third,  six  in  the  fourth,  catalogue. 

(5)  Two  by  themselves,  Kirjath-Baal  and  Rabl^ili. 

(6)  In  the  wilderness,  six. 

In  all,  an  hundred  and  fourteen. 
So  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone  had  more  cities  than  all  the  island 
of  Crete,  which  had  but  just  an  hundred,  and  therefore  called 
Hecatompolis.  But  many  of  these  cities  were  small,  and  a  good 
share  of  them  was  given  to  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  as  for- 
merly hath  been  observed.  But  amongst  such  as  remained  to 
Judah,  let  not  Maresha  (Josh.  xv.  44)  be  forgotten  (in  the  north- 
west part  of  this  tribe),  both  because  thereby,  in  the  valley  of 
Zephathah,  Asa  conquered  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (a  Chron.  xiv.  9)^ 
whose  army  consisted  of  more  than  a  million  of  men ;  and  because 
the  prophet  Micah  was  bom  therein  (Micah  i.  i). 

52.  In  St.  Jerome's  time,  somewhere  in  Judah  flourished  a 
fair  city  called  Eleutheropolis,  from  which  that  father  measureth 
the  distance  of  most  southern  places  in  Palestme ;  as  he  computeth 
the  northern  from  Legion,  a  city  in  Galilee.  But  (the  more  the 
pity)  that  father  hath  not  acquainted  us  with  the  exact  location 
of  either  of  these  two  places.  Whilst  Adrichomius  and  others 
condemn  St  Jerome's  carelessness  herein,  it  better  befits  us 
to  condole  our  own  unhappiness,  who  cannot  read  the  accurate 
distance  of  places  in  his  book  of  that  subject,  because,  though  he 
have  lent  us  his  characters,  he  hath  not  left  ns  the  true  key 
thereof. 

53.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no  great  river  therein,  saving  a  little 
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• 
piece  of  ^ping  Jordan  now  ready  to  expire  in  the  Dead  Sea ; 
but  with  nvulets  it  was  sufficiently  stored,  lending  the  brooks  of 
Sorek  and  Bezor  to  Dan  and  Simeon ;  borrowing  Eedron  from 
Benjamin,  whence  it  fetcheth  its  fountain  ;  and  keeping  the 
brook  before  the  wilderness  of  Jeniel  (2  Chron.  xx.  16)  wholly 
for  its  own  use,  as  rising,  running,  and  falling  entirely  in  this 
tribe.  Nor  must  that  brook  be  forgotten,  which  I  may  call  the 
brook  of  David,  because  being  to  encounter  Goliath,  he  took 
five  smooth  stones  (i  Sam.  xvii.  40)  (store  is  no  spr^especially  not  ^,,^  ^ 
being  sure  but  his  first  might  fsul),  and  furnished  nis  scrip  there- 
with. 

54*  This  was  that  Goliath  whose  strength  was  equal  to  his 
stature,  his  arms  suitable  to  his  strength,  but  his  pride  above 
all.  Betwixt  him  and  David  first  passed  a  tongue-combat ;  the 
one  dischaiging  ostentation  and  presumption,  which  the  other  as 
quickly  returned  with  faith  and  confidence  in  God's  promises. 
Come  they  then  to  encounter ;  see  the  lower  man  had  the  longer 
arm,  who  with  his  sling  could  reach  death  at  distance^ to  his 
adversary.  The  beaver  of  Goliath's  helmet  was  open  ;  not  that  he 
thought  his  brazen  brow  sufficiently  armed  with  its  own  impudence, 
but  either  that  he  might  see,  breathe,  and  boast  the  more  freely, 
or  because  he  disdained  to  buckle  himself  against  so  unequal 
a  match.  The  stone  from  David's  sling  flies  directly  to  his 
forehead,  whereby  the  giant  is  mortally  wounded ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  spear  was  as  great  a^a  weaver's  beam  (j  Sam.  '' 
xvii.  7X  his  life  was  swSter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,  so  soon 
passed  it  away  and  he  was  gone  (Job  vii.  6),  David  cutting  off 
his  head  with  his  own  sword.  s  '' 

55.  Many  were  the  wildernesses  in  this  tribe,  as  those  of  Zin    <«^s^  . 
(Josh.  XV.  I),  Ziph  (i  Sam.  xxiiL  14),  Maon  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  24),  tijj^^ 
Engedi  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  i),Jeruel  (2  Chron.  xx.  16),  Tekoa  (2  Chron.     u^^^^H^ 
XX.  20),  and  Judah  (Judg.  L  16),  lying  south  of  Arad.     Now,  as 
once  it  was  the  question  of  the  disciples  to  our  Saviour,  "  From 
whence  can  a  man  satisfy  these  men  with  bread  here  in  the  wilder- 
ness)" (Mark  viii.  4);  so  here  it  may  materially  be  demanded,  \ 
where  did  the  men  of  Judah  find  food  to  sustain  themselves,  whose  \ 
country  seems  a  heap  of  wildernesses  cast  together  ?  Here  we  must    ) 
know  that  the  whole  land  of  Palestine  was  dressed  and  kept  like  a   j 
garden  plot,  and  inclosed  into  olive  yards,  vineyards,  and  arable    I 
fields^  save  some  extravagant  places  which  lay  common,  where    \ 
wild  beasts  did  harbour  in  the  woods,  commonly  called  wilder-    \ 
nesses.    Such  notwithstanding  were  of  fruitful  pastures  (Joel  L  19),    \ 
and  had^  fair  towns  (Josh.  xv.  61},  though  more  thinly  inhabited    ' 
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than  other  parts  of  the  oountiy ;  so  that  this  tribe  was  more 
frighted  than  hurt  with  the  multitude  of  wildernesses  therein. 

56.  Paramount  over  them  all  was  the  wilderness,  haviog  mx 
cities  therein,  and  was  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judea(Mark 
iil.  i)  (extending  also  into  Benjamin ),  wherein  John  the  Baptist 
preached ;  feeding  here  on  locusts  (flying  insects,  whereof  four 
kinds  were  clean,  and  permitted  the  Jews  to  eat,  Levit  xi.  22X 
and  wild  honey.  Either  such  as  feU  down  in  dews  from  heaven 
(i  Sam.  xiv.  26),  or  was  made  by  wild  bees,  not  civilised  in 
hives,  but  nesting  on  the  ground,  or  in  hollow  trees.  In  a  word, 
he  was  content  with  such  coarse  fare  as  the  country  afforded,  his 
rough  dothes  being  suited  to  his  homely  diet,  and  both  to  his 
hard  doctrine  of  repentance.  Hereupon  scandalous  tongues  con* 
idemned  him  for  having  a  devil  (Mat  xL  18),  as  afterwards  they 
belied  our  Saviour  (using  a  more  liberal  diet)  to  be  a  wine-bibber, 
so  impossible  it  is  to  please  affected  frowardness  either  full  or 
fasting. 

57.  Some  make  John  Baptist  the  first  founder  of  the  Eremites. 
But  how  little  his  precedent  befriendeth  their  practice,  who,  not 
out  of  any  impulsion,  but  mere  election,  delight  to  dwdi  in 
deserts,  will  appear  by  the  ensuing  parallel : — 

HE,  THBV, 

I.  By    immediate    command       i.  By  dictates  of  their  own 

from  God  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  fancy,  following  the  principles  of 

of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xl.  3).  will-worship. 

3.  Went  into  a  wilderness :  a       2.  Go  into  a  wilderness  in- 

place  more  thinly  peopled  than  deed,  conversing  with   solitari- 

the  rest  of  the  land.  ness,  and  shunning  all  sodety. 

3.  Where  he  daily  busied  him-  3.  Where  they  bury  themselves 
self  with  preaching  to  multitudes  alive  in  laziness,  with  the  talents 
of  people  repairing  unto  him.  God  hath  bestowed  on  them. 

4.  And  at  last  did  end  his  life  4.  And  bind  themselves  with 
in  a  place  of  greater  concourse,  a  vow  to  live  and  die  in  that 
even  the  court  of  King  Herod  solitary  condition. 

himself  (Mark  vi.  20). 

Behold  here  the  large  difference  betwixt  him  and  mot^og 
Eremites,  who,  if  men  of  parts,  ought  to  help  others  with  thdr 
society ;  if  of  no  parts,  need  to  be  helped  by  the  sodety  of  others. 
Vea,  whatsoever  their  endowments  were,  this  running  into  the 
wilderness  was  but  a  bankrupt  tricky  to  defraud  the  church  and 
commonwealth  of  thdr  creditors,  to  both  which  the^  stood 
bound  by  specialty  of  God's  command,  to  discharge  all  civil  and 
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Christian  relations  to  the  utmost  proportions  of  their  abilities.    In 
a  word,  though  we  stedfastly  believe  that  Jabal  was  the  father  of 
all  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  because  the  Scripture  affirmeth.  the  I 
same  (Gren.  iv.  20),  yet  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  we  utterly  deny  ; 
John  Baptist  the  founder  and  author  of  all  those  which  live  wil-. 
fully  in  hills  and  holes  an  eremitical  life. 

58.  The  son  of  Heseb  was  Solomon's  purveyor  in  Aruboth,  to 
him  belonged  Sochoth,  and  all  the  land  of  Hepher.  A  land 
which  lay,  as  we  gather  by  other  proportions,  in  the  north-west 
part  of  this  tribe.  And  indeed  we  find  a  king  of  Hepher  amongst 
those  whom  Joshua  destroyed  (Josh.  xiL  17).  but  dare  not  con- 
fidently aver  him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  However, 
it  appears  that  for  the  main  the  whole  body  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(with  Simeon  lying  therein)  fell  not  under  any  of  Solomon's 
purveyorships.  The  reason  whereof,  if  inquired  into,  may  per- 
chance be  reduced  into  some  of  these  considerations. 

(1)  It  was  referred  to  defray  extraordinaries,  on  casual  enter- 

tainments and  occasional  solemnities ;  or, 

(2)  It  was  kept  for  the  expenses  of  the  thirteenth  or  inter- 

calary month  (the  product  of  the  eleven  supemume^ 
rary  days),  which  commonly  was  every  third  year 
inserted  into  the  Hebrew  calendar. 

(3)  Ja<l^h  might  by  special  indulgence  be  exempted  from 

such  taxations ;  either  because  Jerusalem,  the  royal 

city,  was  principally  seated  therein ;  and  therefore  to 

prevent  scarcity  of  victuals  in  so  populous  a  place, 

the  court  purveyors   went  farther  off  that  the  city 

might  be  better  provided ;  or  because  Solomon  did 

ease  and  favour  that  tribe  whence  he  himself  was 

extracted. 

This  very  probably  was  some  cause,  why,  when  the  otiier  ten 

tribes,  grinded  with  grievous  oppressions,  deserted  the  house  of 

David,  Judah  alone,  as  having  formerly  tasted  of  his  fiEither's 

favour,  entirely  clave  to  Rehoboam. 

59.  The  arms  of  Judah  are  gules,  a  lion  couchant,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Jacob's  prediction,  '*  Judah  he  stooped  down,  he  couched 
as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion,  who  shall  rouse  him  upf "  (Gen. 
xlix.  9).  This  is  a  posture  which  that  princely  beast  is  pleaMd  to 
accept  for  his  own  ease ;  otherwise  no  chastisement  shall  impose  it 
on  him,  no  force  but  his  own  free  {Measure  can  make  him  to  crouch. 
The  analogy  is  obvious  to  every  eye,  the  lion  being  **  the  strongest 
amongst  beasts,  which  turoetb  not  awi^  for  any"  (Prov.  xzx. 
30),  as  Judah  was  the  chief  of  tribes  for  number,  strength,  and 
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largeness  of  possessions,  and  the  tribe  of  chiefs,  so  many  kings, 
yea,  Christ  Himself,  according  to  the  flesh,  deriving  His  extrac- 
tion.from  the  same. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Land  of  Moriah. 

I.  Because  the  country  about  Jerusalem  k  very  fruitful  of  ob* 
servable  places,  it  is  therefore  here  presented  in  an  entire  map ; 
nor  do  we  meet  with  a  fitter  and  more  adequate  name  to  express 
the  sarpe  than  to  style  it  the  land  of  Moriah,  as  it  is  named  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  xxiL  2).    Herein  we  shall  only  insist  on  signal 
places  of  certain  truth ;   otherwise  the  work  would  be  almost  in- 
finite ;  for  what  is  said  of  the  people  of  Israel,  "  there  shall  not 
one  be  barren  amongst  them"  (Exod.  xxiii.  36),  is  true  of  every 
petty  place  near  Jerusalem ;  not  a  hill,  hole,  stick,  stone,  cave, 
!  grave,  but  is  pregnant  with  some  history^  and  vulgar  belief  is  Jhe 
'  midwife  to  deliver  it ;  we  will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
i  Scripture  alone  in  our  following  descriptioa. 

2.  We  begin  with  the  brook  of  Kedron ;  which  we  may  call 
the  brook  of  reformation  ;  for  often  the  current  thereof  carried 
away  the  relics  of  idolatry  \  once  when  the  idol  of  his  grand- 
mother Maachah  was  by  King  Asa  burnt  by  die  banks  thereof 
(i  Kings  XV.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  14);  again,  when  in  Hezekiah's 
time  the  people  (no  doubt  by  his  command)  threw  the  idolatrous 
altars  therein  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6).  Thirdly,  when  the  dust  of  the 
altars  erected  by  King  Manasses  was  by  Josiah  cast  into  the 
channel  of  Kedron  (2  Kings  xxiiL  12).  I  dare  boldly  say  that 
the  water  of  this  brook  was  no  whit  the  less  sweet  in  taste,  or 
clear  in  colour  for  washing  away  these  monuments  of  superstition. 
However,  this  Kedron  may  be  ranked  amongst  those  rivulets 
whereof  Job  speaks,  ''  My  brethren  have  desdt  deceitfiilly  as  a 
brook  and  as  a  stream  of  brooks  which  passeth  away  (Job  vi.  15) ; 
not  that  the  water  only  slideth  away,  other  succeeding  in  the  room 
thereof  (which  is  common  to  the  greatest  channeb),  but  this  very 
brook  itself  slides  away  in  the  summer  and  is  dried  up,  as  having 
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ho  fountain  to  feed  it  but  the  waters  running  down  from  Mount 
Olivet ;  thus  Kedron  is  the  too  lively  emblem  of  our  souls,  which 
having  no  natural  spring  of  goodness  in  themselves,  flow  no  longer 
than  they  are  watered  from  above  with  the  infusion  of  celestial 
grace. 

3.  This  brook  runs  through  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  being  a 
hollow  dale  interposed  betwixt  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Olivet,  but 
why  so  named  I  find  no  satisfactory  reason  alleged ;  for  I  cannot 
agree  to  what  generally  is  reported,  that  in  this  place  Jehoshaphat 

got  his  miraculous  victory  over  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  a 

Ammonites  (2  Chron.  xx.  20) ;  because  on  serious  perusal  of  the  \^^ 

text  that  battle  appears  fought  far  off  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  as  Mount  Olivet  shall  be  the  tribunal  . 
erected  for  the  judge,  so  this  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  shall  be  the  -^  .  . 
gaol  and  bar  where  ail  offenders  at  the  last  day  shall  be  arraigned, 
founding  their  conceit  partly  on  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel,  y'  / 
*'  I  will  also  gather  all  nations,  and  bring  them  down  into  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with  them  there  for  my 
people"  (Joel  iii.  2)  ;  partly  on  the  expression  of  the  angels  to  the 
disciples  after  Christ's  ascension,  **  that  in  the  same  manner  He 
should  return  again"  (Acts  i.  11).  But  these  are  too  low,  carnal, 
and  restrictive  conceits  of  God's  glorious  judicial  proceedings,  it 
being  improbable  He^^uld  appoint  the  certain  particular  place, 
who  in  His  wisdom  hath  caused  the  time  to  be  concealed  ;  yea, 
if  one  day  be  as  a  thousand  years  with  God,  why  may  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  proportion,  the  whole  earth  be  meant  by  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat?  Wherefore  waving  curious  inquiries 
about  the  circumstances  belonging  only  to  the  Judge  to  assign, 
let  us  carefully  provide  ourselves  for  those  assizes,  the  proper 
work  for  us  to  perform. 

4.  In  this  vale  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  other  sid«  of  Kedron, 
stood  the  village  of  Gethsemane,  so  called  in  Hebrew  for  the 
plenty  of  oil  that  there  was  pressed  out ;  but  a  far  more  precious 
liquor  was  once  afforded  in  this  place,  which,  in  the  garden  hard 
by,  fell  from  our  Saviour's  face  in  His  agony,  '*  clods  of  sweat  like 
blood"  (Luke  xxii.  44) ;  surely  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  no 
influence  on  this  His  distemper,  being  the  open  air  in  so  cold  a 
night,  that  the  stout  servants  of  the  high  priest,  though  housed  in 
a  hall,  found  need  of  a  Are  to  warm  themselves  thereat  (John 
xviiL  18).  It  was  not  then  without  cause  that  the  paschal  lamb 
was  commanded  to  be  eaten  neither  raw  nor  sodden  with  water, 
but  roasted  with  fire,  as  Christ,  the  truth  of  this  type,  was  at  this 
time  bathed  in  Hb  own  sweat .  Here  Christ  thrice  conditionally 
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begged  that  His, cup  might  pass  away,  preferring  three  several 
short  prayers  before  one  entire  continued  petition  ;  partly  that  in 
a  tripled  suit  His  importunity  might  be  more  conspicuous,  partly 
to  get  breath  and  gain  strength  in  the  intervals,  and  partly  in  the 
same  time  to  visit  His  disciples,  being  never  so  busy  about  Him- 
self  but  he  was  still  at  leisure  to  look  how  it  fared  with  them. 

5.  Hither  into  this  garden  repaired  Judas  in  the  night  time,  with 
lanterns  and  torches  (John  xviii.  3),  (no  more  light  than  needed  in 
such  a  deed  of  darkness,  otherwise  it  had  been  superfluous  to  seek 
the  sun  itself  with  a  lantern),  to  betray  oar  Saviour,  bringing  with 
him  a  band  ofsoldiers  (too  many  to  attach  Christ  as  mere  man,  too 
few  to  encounter  Him  as  God)  from  the  high  priest,  gown-men, 
sword-men,  young,  old,  Jew,  Gentile,  all  contriving  his  death,  as 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  were  afterward  to  reap  benefit 
thereby.  At  the  first,  all  fell  flat  down  at  the  sound  of  His  voice, 
demanding  of  them.  Whom  seek  ye  ?  (John  xviii.  6 ;  Luke  zzii. 
52}.    If  the  report  of  a  bare  question  gave  such  a  blow,  oh  had 

y      His  mouth  been  charged  with  a  curse  against  them,  what  execution 

^'        would  it  have  done  1    Here  Peter's  wild  love  almost  had  done 

%•         our  Saviour  that  harm  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might 

^^  despair  to  efiect,  by  making  him  guilty  not  only  of  the  breach  of 

^  peace,  but  of  a  plain  riot,  by  that  dangerous  wound  he  gave  unto 

\       Malchus,  whereby  no  doubt  he  had  invited  many  swords  about, 

/      his  own  ears,  had  not  the  miracle  of  Christ's  quick  cure  restrained 

"-  /  them  (Luke  xxii.  51).    This  was  that  Peter  now  so  forward  to 

draw  his  weapon,  from  whom  afterward  a  word  could  not  be 

drawn  in  acknowledgment  of  his  Master;  so  unequally  beats  the 

pulse  of  blind  zeal,  either  too  fast,  or  not  at  alL 

6.  From  this  garden  Kedron  runs  southward,  and  seems  loath 
to  behold  on  his  western  bank  the  hill  before  Jerusalem  whereon 
Solomon  befooled  in  his  old  age  with  his  wives,  built  high  places 
for  Chemosh  and  Molech,  the  idols  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
(i  Kings  xL  7).  Could  not  idolatry  be  content  to  whisper  in  a 
hole,  but  she  must  halloo  on  a  hill,  and  with  a  brazen  brow  out^ 
face  the  temple,  yea  in  a  manner  challenge  and  defy  it,  to  try 
which  of  them  had  the  truest  worship  therein !  '*  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me,"  or  in  my  sight,  is  the  first  command- 
ment (£xod.  XX.  3).  Now,  though  sdl  places  are  in  the  s^ht  of 
an  omniscient  Deity,  yet  this  idolatry  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  presence  of  God,  who  more  immediately  and  particularly 
is  said  to  dwell  in  His  temple.  Alas !  what  an  eyesore  were  these 
high  places  to  all  the  godly  in  Jerusalem.  It  spoiled  the  east  and 
bttt  prospect  of  all  the  windows  in  the  city,  for  none  could  see 
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the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  withal  must  behold  the  rising  of  idola- 
try. Adiichomius  tells  us  that  the  hill  whereupon  these  idols 
stood,  was  commonly  called  the  Rock  of  Ofifence  (Bom.  ix.  33), 
which  name  the  Scripture  gives  to  our  Saviour  himself,  but  in 
different  consideration.  Christ  was  a  rock  of  God's  laying ;  this 
of  man's  making.  He  a  rock  of  offence  unjustly  taken  at  him 
by  the  wicked ;  this,  too  justly  given  by  it  to  the  godly. 

7.  Kedron  continueth  his  course  southward  by  the  Vale  of 
Saveh,  or  King  Vale,  haply  so  called  from  two  kings,  meeting  of 
Abraham  in  this  place,  namely  Melchisedec,  and  the  king  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  ziv.  17)  ;  the  former  with  a  blessing,  the  latter  with 
a  request  in  his  mouth.  Yea,  let  Abraham  at  this  royal  interview 
pass  for  the  third  king,  seeing  it  is  more  honourable  to  make,  than 
to  be  a  king,  who  so  freely  here  restored  the  subjects  to  the  king 
of  Sodom.  Many  hundred  years  after,  in  this  vale,  Absalom,  then 
issueless  (as  being  before  their  birth,  or  rather  after  the  untimely 
death  of  his  children),  erected  a  pillar  to  perpetuate  his  memoiy 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  16).  Pilgrims  at  this  very  day,  passing  by  the 
place,  used  every  man  to  cast  a  stone  at  it ;  and  my  request  to 
the  reader  is,  if  he  should  ever  go  thither,  that  when  he  hath 
first  served  himself,  and  satisfied  his  own  revenge,  he  would  then 
be  pleased  to  cast  one  stone  mor»  upon  that  heap,  in  my  name, 
to  express  my*  detestation  of  so  damnable  a  rebellion. 

8.  Hence  the  river  Kedron  tumeth  his  channel  full  east  to  find 
out  his  way  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  leaveth  at  some  distance  on  his 
northern  side  the  stone  Zoheleth  (i  Kings  i.  9),  whereon  Adoni- 
jah,  who  advanced  himself  to  the  kingdom,  offered  sacrifices, 
whUe  the  people  cried  out,  God  save  King  Adonijah ;  but  this 
echo  was  quickly  checked  and  countermanded  with  a  louder  and 
greater,  shouted  forth  from  Mount  Gihon,  God  save  King  Solo- 
mon. Wonder  not  that  this  latter  noise  was  heard  hither,  at  six 
miles'  distance,  much  befriended  in  the  far  and  speedy  conveyance 
thereof  with  a  hollow  Yale  of  Jeboshaphat,  reverberated  with 
Mount  Olivet,  and  improved  in  the  sound  thereof  by  the  advan- 
tage of  the  waters  of  Kedron  ;  besides  it  was  mainly  loud  in  it- 
self, so  that  (though  much  of  hyperbole  must  be  allowed  in  the 
expression)  the  earth  rent  with  the  sound  of  it  (i  Kings  i.  40), 
Worse  was  Adonijah's  heart  rent  at  the  hearing  thereof,  who  now 
exchangeth  his  hopes  of  a  crown  for  desire  of  life,  which  he  re- 
quested and  obtained  by  his  submission  to  Solomon.  So  ended 
the  short  government  of  Adonijah,  never  sleeping  in  his  reign, 
which  began  after  the  rising,  and  ended  before  the  setting  of  Uie 
Sim, 
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9.  Thus  taking  our  farewell  of  Kedron  in  this  ooap,  we  pass 
over  the  current  thereof  to  Mount  Olivet,  on  the  eastern  side,  so 
famous  in  Scripture,  consisting  of  three  eminent  tops. 

(i)  The  most  northern ;  Hereon  the  cell  of  St  Pelagia  was 
built,  leading  there  a  solitary  life  some  hundred  years 
after  Christ ;  no  doubt  a  devout  woman,  especisdly  if 
her  heart  was  as  holy  as  her  house  was  high. 

(2)  The  middlemost,  from  which  Christ  made  his  ascension 

to  heaven,  and  after  ages  erected  a  fair  chapel  in 
memorial  thereof. 

(3)  The  most  southern,  whereon  the  villages  of  Bethany  and 

Bethphage,  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  the  grave  of 

beloved  Lazarus,  with  the  barren  fig  tree  which  Christ 

cursed. 

All  three  overspread  with  olive  trees  (whence  it  hath  its  name) 

and  plenty  of  palms,  of  so  quick  growth,  that  those  who  cut  down 

their  branches  (Mat.  xxL  8),  when  our  Saviour  on  an  ass's  colt 

(which  with  her  colt  was  tied  hard  by  in  the  meeting  of  two  ways)- 

rode  to  Jerusalem,  did  no  considerable  trespass  to  the  owners  of 

those  trees,  so  speedily  they  sprouted  again. 

10.  Over  the  southern  part  of  Mount  Olivet  David  fled  from 
Absalom;  for  perceiving  that*his  son  by  state-felony  had  stolen 
r  away  his  people's  hearts,  he  politicly  resolved  not  to  be  pent  in 
'  Jerusalem  (where  the  land-flood  of  a  popular  mutiny  might  pre- 
sently drown  him),  but  to  retire  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  his 
kingdom,  meantime  giving  his  subjects  leisure  and  liberty  to 
review  what  they  had  done,  dislike  what  they  reviewed,  revoke 
>  what  they  disliked ;  that  so  on  second  debates  they  might  seriously 
undo  what  on  first  thoughts  they  had  furiously  attempted ;  know- 
ing full  well  that  rebellion,  though  running  so  at  hand,  is  quickly 
tired,  as  having  rotten  lungs,  whilst  well,  breathed,  loyalty  is  best 
at  a  long  course.  As  David  was  flying  this  way,'  the  priests 
proffered  their  service  to  carry  the  ark  along  with  them  (a  Sam. 
zv.  24) ;  indeed,  how  could  it  well  stay  behind,  and  what  should 
the  ark  and  Absalom,  religion  and  rebellion,  do  together  f  Was 
it  not  fit,  that  as  once  it  was  joyfully  brought  into  Jerusalem  with 
David's  dancing  (2  Sam.  vL  14),  so  now  it  should  dolefully  de- 
part hence  with  David's  weeping)  Howsoever,  he  accepted 
their  good  will,  and  on  better  reason  declined  their  attendance 
(2  Sam.  zv.  25).  Coming  a  little  past  the  top  of  the  hill,  Ziba 
meets  him  with  a  couple  of  asses  (2  Sam.  zv.  30  ;  zvi.  i),  loaden 
with  bread,  raisins,  summer  fruits  and  wine,  for  the  refection  of 
David  and  his  company.    But,  oh  the  bran  in  that  bread,  rotten-: 
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ness  in  those  raisins,  dregs  in  that  wine  he  brought,  joining  with 
them  a  false  accusation  of  his  master  Mephibosheth,  to  be  a 
traitor;  whilst,  alas  !  all  the  disloyalty  that^ood  man  was  guilty 
o(  was  only  his  lame  legs,  his  lying  servant ;  and  his  over  credu- 
lous sovereign,  David,  did  rashly  believe  this  information. 

11.  A  little  farther  eastward  was  Bahurim,  where  Shimei  (lord 
of  that  place)  cursed  David,  casting  stones  and  dust  at  him. 
What  meant  the  madman  thus  to  rail,  being  within  the  reach  of 
David's  armies,  except  he  intended  to  vent  out  his  venom  and 
life  together  t  But  causeless  curses  rebound  on  their  authors,  and 
Ziba's  gifts  did  David  more  harm  than  Shimei's  curses ;  for  those 
betrayed  him  to  an  act  of  injustice  (2  Sam.  zvi.  4,  5),  whilst 
these  improved  his  patience.  Indeed,  his  railing  gave  an  alarm 
to  the  martial  spirit  of  Abishai,  who  desired  a  commission  to  take 
off  the  head  of  this  dead  dog  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  (blood  so  let  out  ini 
the  neck  vein  is  the  soonest  ami  speediest  cure  of  such  a  traitor- 
ous phrensy).  But  David,  who  desired  not  that  Shimei  should  be 
killed  for  lus  words,  but  rather  that  his  own  heart  should  be  mor- 
tified by  them,  by  heavenly  logic  ^  majore  ad  minus^  argued  his 
own  soul  into  humility  (2  Sam.  xvi.  11);  that  seeing  his  son  had 
conspired  against  him,  the  ill  words  of  an  open  enemy  ought 
patiently  to  be  endured.  Well,  let  Shimei  know  though  he  pass 
unpaid  for  the  present,  yet  either  David  himself,  or  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assignees,  shall  one  day  see  this  debt  duly 
discharged. 

12.  To  this  place  of  Bahurim,  Phaltiel,  the  son  of  Laish,  fol- 
lowed Michal,  his  (or  rather  David'9)  wife,  weeping  (2  Sam.  iii. 
16),  when  David  demanded  the  restitution  of  her,  as  unjustly  de- 
tained from  him.  Wherefore,  aU  Phaltiel's  tears  move  no  pity  of 
mine.  Caveat  raptor^  let  him  beware  who  violently  takes  an- 
other man's  wife,  seeing  shame  and  sorrow  are  the  issue  of  such 
ungodly  marriages.  Here,  in  a  man's  court  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam. 
xviL  18),  Jona£an  and  Ahimaaz,  David^s  intelligencers,  were  con- 
cealed in  thb  manner :— «An  equivocating  covering  was  spread  on 
the  ground,  pretending  nothing  but  ground  com  laid  upon  it,  but 
having  under  it  the  reservation  of  a  dry  well,  into  which  the  mes- 
sengers were  put,  and  by  it  a  woman,  to  manage  the  fallacy  with 
the  less  suspicion.  She  tells  the  pursuers  after  them,  that  they 
were  gone  over  the  rivei  (2  Sam.  zvii.  20),  which  nigh  Enrogel 
falls  into  Kedron.  Oh  that  I  could  in  the  same  instant  commend 
her  loyalty  and  condemn  her  lyings  which,  being  impossible,  we 
must  be  contented  successively  first  to  praise  her  charity,  and  then 
to  protest  against  her  falsehood. 

18 
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13.  Come  we  now  to  sarvey  the  south  parts  of  the  land  ol 
\!^      Moriah,  where  we  meet,  some  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  with 

Vv         the  famous  city  of  Bethlehem-Ephrath.    The  first  mention  of  this 
^  \  place  we  find,  was  when  Jacob  near  to  it  buried  his  beloved  wife, 

Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv.  14  ;  zlviii.  7),  dying  in  child-bed.  This  was 
that  Rachel  who  said  in  her  fury,  *'  Give  me  children,  or  else  I 
die"  (Gen.  xzx.  i),  as  if  she  would  have  had  them  begotten,  con- 
ceived, bred,  and  bom  in  an  instant,  and  now  she  had  not  only 
her  fill,  but  a  surfeit  of  her  own  wish,  had  children  and  died.  It 
seems,  dying  in  childbed,  her  corpse  required  speedy  interment ; 
otherwise,  no  doubt,  Jacob  would  have  conveyed  them  to  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  the  solemn  sepulchre  of  his  family.  She  was 
buried  by  the  highway,  the  ancient  custom  both  of  Jews  and 
heathen,  partly  to  mind  passengers  of  their  mortality,  and  partly 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead  the  longer  by  so  making 
their  monument  the  more  public  and  visible.  HeaUiens  used  in 
like  manner  to  inter  their  dead  in  highways ;  yea,  their  sepulchres 
served  to  measure  the  distances  of  places — 

J/$ftc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via  :  namgue  Hpulekrum 
Incipit  apparere  Bianoris, 

Hence  even  midway  it  is  for  us  :  for  near 
^  Bianor's  tomb  beginneth  to  appear. 

Nor  is  it  amiss  to  observe  that  the  selfsame  place  where  Ben- 
jamin was  bom  and  his  mother  buried  fell  afterwards  to  the  lot 
of  the  Benjamites  (c  Sam.  x.  2),  as  if  Rachel's  body  all  the  while 
had  but  kept  possession  for  her  posterity. 

14.  Bethlehem  in  Hebrew  is  the  '*  house  of  bread ;"  principally 
so  called  in  reference  to  Christ,  the  Bread  of  life,  who  in  fulness 
of  time  was  here  to  be  bom ;  otherwise  time  was  when  in  this 
house  of  bread  little  bread  was  to  be  had,  namely,  when  God 
brake  the  staff  thereof  in  Israel  by  a  ten  years'  famine  (Buth  i. 
4,  6).  This  caused  Elimelech,  with  his  wife  Naomi  and  her  sons, 
to  remove  to  Moab,  whence  after  ten  years'  stay  she  returned 
home  to  Bethlehem  with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  who  here 
became  an  extraordinary  gleaner  on  the  field  of  Boaz  (Ruth  ii. 
8).  Here  harvest  being  ended,  Ruth  by  the  advice  of  Naomi 
went  afterwards  to  dean  a  husband  for  herself,  and  came  in  the 
night  to  the  thresfimg-floor  of  Boaz  (Buth  iiL  6)  to  challenge  in 
him  the  right  of  the  next  kinsman  ;  some  herein  will  censure  her 
carriage  to  come  at  so  unseasonable  a  time  to  surprise  a  man  for 
her  husband ;  so  that,  se  defendendo^  to  vindicate  his  credit  he 
must  be  forced  to  marry  her.  But  let  these  dainty  dames  who 
condemn  Ruth  herein  first  follow  her  faithfulness  m  attending, 
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then  imitate  her  industiy  in  maintaining  her  mother-in-law,  and 
this  done  they  will  have  less  wanton  thoughts  in  themselves  and 
more  charitable  opinions  of  Ruth.     Besides,  in  the  innocence  and  ^ 
simplicity  of  those  days,  some  passages  might  be  harmlessly  per-      ,  '! .  ' 
formed  which  in  our  age  (grown  ripe  in  wit  and  rife  in  wicked-  \f   ' 
ness)  carry  with  them  more  than  the  appearances  of  evil.    She 
brought  forth  here  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse  and  grandfather  of    r  v^^ ' 
David.  'v    ■•.- 

15.  David  afterwards  was  bom,  and  kept  sheep  in  Bethlehem 
(therefore  called  the  city  of  David) ;  here  he  made  an  ezperi*  . 
mental  syllogism,  and  from  most  practical  propositions  (major  a  '' 
lion,  minor  a  bear,  1  Sam.  xvii.  54)  inferred  the  direct  conclu- 
sion, that  God  would  give  him  victory  over  Qoliath.    Hence  he 
was  fetched  from  following  the  ewes  big  with  young,  to  go  before 
the  people  of  Israel ;  and  God  intending  to  raise  David  high  in 
honourable  old  age,  that  the  building  might  be  the  firmer,  laid 
the  foundation  thereof  very  low  in  his  laborious  and  religious 
education;   being   then  better  employed,    when  thirsting  after  *' 
Qod's  honour,  than  afterwards,  when  not  far  from  this  place,  he  . 
fondly  longed  for  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by          [i^^* 
the  gate,  the  Philistines*  army  then  encamping  about  it  (2  Sam.       'J-  . 
xxiii.  15).     But  it  shall  not  be  said,  that  David  desired  what,,^^  _, 
David's  subjects  durst  not  perform  :  three  of  his  worthies  boldly      ^ '-    ^ 
marched  through  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  quickly  draw,  safely  t  ^      ' 
bear  ^ck,  humbly  present  to  their  sovereign  this  aquavita^  the     C 
procuring  whereof  cost  them  the  hazard  of  their  lives.    But  though 
David's  fancy  was  above  his  judgment  in  desiring,  his  conscience 

was  above  his  fancy  in  refusing  to  drink  of  that  water,  but  poured 
it  out  unto  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  zxiiL  16). 

16.  But  what  gave  the  greatest   lustre  to  Bethlehem,  was 
that  Jesus  Christ,  the  prince  of  peace  (Isa.  ix.  6),  was  bora  herein 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  procure  and 
establish  a  peace  Cetwixt  God  and  man,  man  and  angels,  man 
and  man,  man  and  his  own  conscience,  man  and  other  creatures. 
Public  the  place  of  his  birth,  an  inn  (Luke  ii.  7)  (every  man's 
house  for  his  money),  and  poor  the  manner  thereof,  so  defeating 
the  Jews'  towering  fancies  of  a  temporal  king,  who,  long  looking 
to  see  their  Messiah  sitting  on  a  throne,  would  rather  stumble  at 
Him  than  stoop  to  behold  Him  lying  in  a  manger.    The  first  \ 
tidings  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  by  intelligence  of  angels,  is  told  to  j 
poor  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  by  night  (Luke  il  8),  whilst  j 
the  priests,  the  pretended  shepherds  of  Israel,  were  jnortiiig.  on  1 
their  beds  of  security.    The  place  of  this  apparition  not  being  &r 
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from  the  tower  of  Eder  (or,  the  tower  of  flocks),'  where  Jacob 
sometime  pitched  his  tent  (Gen.  xxzv.  2t,  22)  and  kept  cattle, 
and  where  Reuben  defiled  his  father's  concubine. 

17.  And  now  the  wise  men  of  the  east  make  speed  to  their 
Saviour,  directed  unto  Him  b^  a  star,  in  its  progressive  motion 
probably  pointing  at  Judea  as  if  it  had  been  but  the  bare  reflexion 
of  a  brighter  star  which  was  there  to  be  seen.  These  wise  men, 
well  reajd  in  the  volume  of  heaven,  perceiving  this  to  be  no  hypo- 
crite star  or  blazing  comet  (usually  portending  not  the  cradle  but 
coflin  of  some  prince),  yea,  no  light  constantly  leger  in  the  skies, 
conclude  it  an  extraordinary  ambassador  sent  upon  some  peculiar 
service,  and  advantaged  with  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv. 
17),  current  among  the  children  of  the  east,  haste  to  Jerusalem 
and  put  it  to  the  question,  *'  where  the  king  of  the  Jews  was  to 
be  born"  (Mat.  ii.  2).  Here  Gentile  and  Jew  confer  their  notes, 
and  compare  their  intelligence  together  concerning  Christ's  birth, 
the  former  collecting  the  time  from  the  star,  the  latter  concluding 
Bethlehem  the  place  from  the  Scripture  (Micah  v.  2 ;  John  viL 

/42).  How  much  knowledge  might  men  attain  if  mutually  they 
would  lend  their  light  one  to  another !  To  Bethlehem  Herod 
sends  the  wise  men  to  seek  this  new  king,  promising  to  come 
himself  and  worship  Him,  but  secretly  smiling  at  their  diligent 
devotion,  whilst  God  in  heaven  laughed  at  his  dissimulation. 

18.  To  Bethlehem  they  come  to  make  inquizy  after  Christ, 
whom  none  never  sincerely  sought  but  they  found  Him.  The 
star  by  moving  (probably  in  the  low  r^on  of  the  air)  shows 
them  their  way,  by  standing  still  at  the  end  of  their  journey ;  coming 
into  the  house  they  find  the  royal  Babe  and  present  Him  with 
gifts ;  then  warned  by  God  in  a  dream  they  return  into  their  own 
country  another  way.  Say  not  that  they  were  more  wise  than 
honest  in  not  making  good  their  promise  to  go  back  to  Herod, 
seeing — 

(i)  No  such  promise  made  by  them  appears  in  Scripture, 
who  being  certainly  foreigners,  and  probably  free 
princes,  owed  no  obedience  to  Herod*s  injunction. 

(2)  Had  such  promise  been  made  by  them,  yet  being  done 

in  consideration  of  another  from  Herod,  to  come  and 
worship  Christ,  they  were  now  remitted  to  their  former 
liberty,  his  fraudulent  intent  being  revealed  unto  them 
by  Divine  information. 

(3)  Suppose  their  promise  to  return  bound  with  an  oath,  yet 

herein  the  breach  thereof  made  no  forfeiture,  because 
their  recognisance  was  taken  in  God's  name,  who 
freely  delivered  up  the  bond  unto  them  again. 
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Homewards  they  go,  whilst  H^rod  wonders  at  their  long  delay, 
yet  comforts  himself,  that  the  slowness  of  their  searching  will  at 
last  be  recompensed  with  their  sureness  of  finding  what  he 
desired. 

19.  Weary  at  last  he  is  with  waiting,  seeing  no  king  of  the  Jews 
was  found,  and  they  lost  which  were  sent  to  seek  Him.    But  this 
old  fox  had  two  holes ;  fraud  failing  him,  he  betakes  himself  to  ""  , 
force,^and  sends  executioners  to  kill  all  the  children  of  two  years     ^^ 
old  and  under  in  Bethlehem,  and  all  the  coasts  thereof  (Mat.  ii.      I 
16)  ;  Herod's  cruelt}'  being  of  greater  compass  than  the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  took  in  that  circuit  which  the  walls  thereof  left  out, 

so  cunning  was  he  to  overdo  rather  than  leave  anything  undone. 
Here  no  pen  can  express  the  mothers'  sorrows  for  their  children ; 
whilst  one  stood  amazed,  as  if  she  had  lost  her  son  and  senses  to- 
gether ;  another  bleeds  out  sorrow  in  her  eyes,  to  prevent  fester- 
ing in  her  heart ;  a  third  vents  her  passions  in  exclamations,  and 
it  gives  her  some  ease,  though  she  could  not  recall  her  dead  child, 
to  call  him  tyrant  that  murdered  it.    All  their  mourning  going 
several  ways,  meet  in  one  common  misery,  whilst  the  souls  of  [ 
these  children  are  charitably  conceived  by  the  primitive  church  ; 
all  marched  to  heaven,  as  the  infantry  of  the  noble  army  of ; 
martjrrs.     Herod,  the  while,  hugs  himseLf  that  he  had  fitted  their  ; 
new  king  widi  a  short  reign,  being  confident,  that  burning  the 
hive  he  had  killed  the  master-bee,  though  Christ  was  all  the  while 
safe  in  Egypt,  where  his  policy  could  not  find,  whence  his  power 
could  not  fetch  him. 

20.  Bethlehem  is  on  all  sides  compassed  with  places  of  eminent 
note.  On  the  north  stood  Ramah,  nigh  which  was  the  execution 
of  those  infants.  ^  In  Ramah  was  a  voice  heard,  lamentation 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren," &c.  (Mat.  iL  18}.  Some  will' say,  Leah  had  more  cause  of 
sorrow  (to  make  her  eyes,  wateiy  by  nature  (Gen.  xxix.  17),  worse 
with  her  tears),  Bethlehem  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But 
let  such  know,  that  the  cruelty  of  Herod  extended  to  all  the 
coasts  of  Bethlehem,  and  so  also  reached  to  Benjamin,  in  whose 
confines  Bethlehem  was  situated.  Besides,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  learned  men,  that  the  land  about  Bethlehem  was  called 
Rachel,  from  her  sepulchre  so  eminent  in  these  parts.  Zelzah  is 
hard  by  (in  Hebrew  a  place  shadowed,  and  therefore  we  have 
presumed  to  cover  it  with  trees),  where  Saul,  according  to 
Samuers  prediction,  first  heard  tidings  that  his  father  had  found 
his  asses,  and  feared  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  had  found  a 
kingdom  (i  Sam.  x.  2). 
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21.  Southward  we  find  AsaheFs  sepulchre,  buried  in  the  grave 
of  his  father  (2  Sam.  iL  3a),  and  south-westward,  in  the  way  to 
Hebron,  Geruth-Chimham,  the  manor  or  mansion  of  Chimham, 
son  of  Barzillai,  no  doubt  bestowed  on  him  by  David,  according 
to  his  friendly  promise,  to  give  him  whatsoever  he  should  choose 
or  require  (2  Sam.  xix.  38).  Many  years  after,  Johanaii,  the  son 
of  Kareah,  with  the  remnant  of  die  poor  Jews  who  had  escaped 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  dwelt  at  Geruth-Chimham  (Jer.  zli.  17), 
untp,  contrary  to  God's  express  command,  hence  they  departed 
into  Egypt.  Almost  full  west  lay  Bezek,  whose  king,  Adonibezek, 
was  punished  according  to  his  own  cruelty,  who  having  cut  off  the 
thumbs  and  toes  of  threescore  and  ten  kings,  caused  them  to  eat 
their  meat  under  his  table  (Judg.  i  7].  Now,  if  Isaac*s  question 
to  Jacob,  concerning  his  kid,  was  01  consequence,  how  he  came 
so  quickly  by  it  (Gen.  xxvii.  20),  the  query  here  is  more  con- 
siderable, how  came  Adonibezek  by  so  many  kings,  to  have  them 
all  at  one  time  t    With  what  royal  drag-net  did  he  fish  to  catch  so 

f  many  together)  Where  got  he  these  kings  1  and  where  got  they 
I  their  kingdoms,  Canaan  being  so  small  a  country  ?  In  answer 
1  hereunto,  in  the  acceptation  <^  the  word  king,  we  must  grind  the 

hopoui  ihereof  the  smaller,  to  make  the  number  thereof  the 
.  greater,  communicating  it  to  the  sons  and  nephews  of  toparchical 

princes,  as  honours  in  Germany  equally  descended  to  all  in  the 

family,  and  so  the  number  is  quickly  made  up. 

22.  North  of  Bethlehem  lay  the  vale  of  Rephaim,  or  vale  of 
giants,  men  of  vast  proportions,  which  the  ancient  ages  plenti- 
fully afforded  Yea,  our  English  antiquary^  tells  us,  that  Rising- 
ham,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  in  old  Saxon,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  dwelling-place  of  giants.  In  this  vale  of  Rephaim,  the 
Philistines  (little  less  than  giants)  were  twice  subdued ;  once  at 
Baal-perazim,  where  God,  by  the  hand  of  David,  broke  forth  upon 
them  as  the  breach  of  waters  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  20);  and  again, 
where  God  not  only  gave  the  success,  but  laid  the  design  how  the 
battle  should  be  managed,  namely,  as  soon  as  He  Himself  had 
sounded  a  charge  out  of  the  mulberry  trees,  David  was  to  fetch  a 
compass,  and  fiercely  to  fall  on  his  enemies  (2  Sam.  v.  22,  23,  24). 
Well  is  God  styled  a  man  of  war,  who  here  ordered  the  battle  Him- 
self, and  well  did  David  confess,  Thou  teachest  my  hands  to  war, 
and  fingers  to  fight,  who  here  received  from  God  particular  in- 
structions how  to  regulate  his  army. 

23.  Mulberry  trees  (pardon  a  digression)  were  plentiful  in 
Palestine.    A  tree  which  may  pass  for  the  emblem  of  prudence, 

*  Camden. 
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slow  in  consultation,  swift  in  ezecation,  for  it  putteth  forth  its 
leaves  the  last  of  all  trees,  bnt  then  (as  it  is_said^  all  in  one 
night,  as  if  sensible  of,  and  ashamed  for  its  lormer  neglect,  she 
endeavours  to  overtake  other  trees  with  her  double  diligence. 
Men  feed  on  the  fruit,  silkworms  on  the  leaves  thereof;  creatures 
contemptible  in  themselves,  admirable  in  their  qualities,  appear- 
ing. Proteus-like  in  sundry  shapes  in  the  same  year,  eggs,  worms, 
flies,  finishing  for  the  most  part  yearly  their  life  and  work  together. 
But  we  leave  these  mysteries  to  be  disaissed  by  naturalists,  and  ' 
will  only  add,  that  if  the  original  of  silk  were  well  considered, ;{ 
gallants  had  small  cause  to  be  proud  of  gay  clothes,  for  from"    f'    \_* 
worms  it  came,  and  to  worms  shall  the  wearers  thereof  return.       ii.  '    .^ 

24.  Store  of  the  best  silks  were  made  and  used  in  Palestine.         ^  '     .^ 
Amongst  other  favours  bestowed  by  God  on  the  ungrateful  Jews,    f  -  ^  ,\,-''' 
this  was  one — **  I  have  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and 

covered  thee  with  silk"  (Ezek.  xvi.  10).  King  Saul  was  the  first 
who  made  bravery  frequent  and  fashionable  in  Israel  (little  state 
and  gallantry  being  used  under  the  Judges),  when  the  court  and 
costly  clothes  began  together ;  according  to  our  Saviour's  saying, 
''They  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  king's  houses"  (Mat.  xi.  18). 
I  say,  in  the  reign  of  King  Saul  rich  raiment  began  generally  to  be 
worn  by  the  Jews.  "  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who 
clothed  you  in  scarlet  and  other  delights"  (2  Sam.  i.  24).  Yea, 
by  the  confession  of  the  heathen  writers,  best  silks,  both  for  fine- 
ness and  colour,  were  in  Palestine.    Pausanias  writes,  'H  xal 

fivecoH  iv  rij  "IXKei  Xewrvrtfros  ftev  tlt^ta  o^ac  avoM  r^v  ^'EfipaUav^ 

€Vti  a'  wx  ofioiw9  (aveij :  '« The  silk  (^th  he)  of  Elis,  in  Greece, 
gives  not  place,  in  point  of  fineness,  to  silk  of  the  Hebrews,  but 
is  not  like  it  in  yellowness  f  whereby  it  appears  that  the  Hebrew 
silkworms  were  as  good  spinsters,  and  better  dyers  than  those  in 
Greece,  setting  a  better  gloss  and  lustre  on  their  work.  So  much 
for  the  silk  in  Judea,  called  shaA  in  Hebrew,  whence  haply  that  | 
fine  linen  or  silk  is  called  sashes,  worn  at  this  day  alK>ut  the  ■ 
heads  of  eastern  people. 

25.  But  to  return  to  our  description.  North-west  from  the 
vale  of  giants  lay  the  city  of  Emaus,  afterwards  called  Nicopolis. 
Hither  the  two  disciples  were  a-travelling,  being  about  sixty  fur- 
longs from  Jerusalem,  when  Christ,  after  His  resurrection  unknown, 
joined  Himself  to  their  company.  They  tax  Him  for  not  knowing 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem ;  He  reproves  them  for  being  ignorant  of 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  He  b^;an  to  declare  unto  them. 
Oh  excellent  expositor !  Christ  commenting  on  His  own  pro- 
phecies, all  which  He  first  inspired,  afterwards  fiilfilled,  and  now 
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interpreted.    As  He  put  light  into  their  heads,  so  also  heat  into 

^  .  their  hearts,  which  burned  all  the  while  He  communed  with  them  ; 

^  'N-  only  *'  iheir  eyes  were  held  that  they  knew  Him  not"  (Luke  xxiv. 

^  ^     13).    They  and  their  journey  drew  both  to  an  end,  when  Christ 

^  V      makes  as  if  He  would  go  farther  (Luke  zziv.  28).    Truth  cannot 

"l^  ^^      lie,  but  did  simulate,  only  to  try  how  welcome  His  company  was 

^     '        to  them.    They  constrain  Him  to  stay  (stich  civil  violences  prer 

vail  on  Heaven  itself),  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  he  brake  himself 

.  unto  them.    Their  eyes  being  opened,  he  left  them  full  of  joy  and 

\  amazement.    Nor  have  I  ought  else  to  observe  of .  Emaus,  but 

that,  many  years  before,  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  that  place,  got  an 

eminent  conquest,  and  defeated  the  voluminous  army  of  Lysias 

(i  Mac.  iv.) 

26.  Hard  by  Emaus,  even  at  this  day,  are  shown  the  ruins  of 
Zachariah's  house,  where  John  the  Baptist  was  born,  being  the 
voice  of  a  crier  (Mat.  iii.)  begotten  of  a  dumb  fitither.  This  was 
that  Zachariah  who  would  not  believe  God  without  giving  him  a 
sign,  and  was  punished  that  men  could  not  understand  him,  with^ 
out  making  of  signs.  To  this  place  /then  in  a  city  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judea)  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  came  with  haste  to 
congratulate  the  pregnancy  of  Elizabeth  her  cousin,  at  the  music 
of  whose  salutation  the  babe  danced  for  joy,  and  leaped  in  the 
womb  of  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  41). 

27.  Hard  by  is  the  city  Gebah,  belonging  to  the  priests  (Josh. 
zxL  17),  afterwards  made  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines  (i  Sam. 
xiii.  3),  who  therein  were  smote  by  Jonathan.  King  Asa  after- 
wards built,  that  is,  repaired -and  enlarged  this  city,  as  also  Miz- 
pah,  with  the  remainder  of  those  materials  which  King  Baasha 
had  provided  for  the  fortifying  of  Ramah ;  cities  so  near  in  situa- 
tion, that  after  the  captivity  their  inhabitants  are  counted  together 
in  one  sum,  the  men  of  Ramah  and  Gebah,  six  hundred  twenty 
and  one,  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Neh.  vii  30). 

aS.  We  have  hardly  recovered  into  this  map  the  house  of  Obed- 
Edom,  whence  David  in  a  most  solemn  procession  brought  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem,  dancing  himself  before  it  in  a  linen  ephod,  which 
was  not  so  white  but  that  Michal  found  spots  therein,  or  rather 
cast  dirt  thereon,  censuring  David  a  fool  for  his  indiscretion 
(2  Sam.  vi.  20).  But  when  holy  zeal  is  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  pro- 
faneness,  and  condemned  either  for  folly  or  madness  (Acts  xzvi. 
34),  it  may  appeal  from  that  sentence,  and  challenge  its  right  to 
be  tried  by  its  peers ;  carnal  eyes  being  incompetent  judges  of 
spiritual  actions.  Yea,  God  Himself  here  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
so  ordering  it  that  for  the  future  Michal's  daughter  should  never- 
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mock  her  husband  on  the  like  occasion,  punishing  her  with  per- 
petual barrenness. 

29.  Look  on  the  prospect  of  this  map,  especially  the  eastern 
parts  thereof,  and  behold  it  overspread  with  trees  of  all  sorts, 
olive,  pine,  mulberry,  fir,  &c.    Of  the  last  saith  the  Psalmist, 
"and  the  fir  trees  are  a   refuge  for  the  storks"  (Psa.  civ.  17), 
breeding  here  in  the  greater  abundance,  because  forbidden  by  the 
Leviticsd  law  to  be  fed  upon  (Levit.  zL  19).    A  speckled  bird 
(therefore  IleXa^os  in  Greek,  from  mXon^mggr,  and  apf^h^^alubs, 
black  and  white),  and  is  remarkable  for  their  love  to  their  parents,  (1 
feeding  them  in  their  old  d%t.    Hence  called  chesida  in  Hebrew, 
that  is,  the  merciful  bird ;  and  in  Dutch  (Sutiefaaer^  that  is,  the 
carrier  of  the  old  one,  because  every  stork  is  an  ^neas,  bearing  • 
his  Anchises  on  his  back,  carrying  his  parent,  when  for  age  it  can-  < 
not  fly  of  itsel£    Some  have  confidently  reported,  that  storks  will  | 
not  live,  save  in  a  republic ;  who  may  with  as  much  truth  affirm,  I 
that  an  eagle,  the  sovereign  of  birds,  will  not  breed  in  a  common-  ' 
wealth.     Not  to  say  that  storks  were  named  in  the  monarchy  of 
Adam,  preserved  in  the  ark  in  the  monarchy  of  Noah.    Jeremiah, 
who  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  upbraided  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  therein — '*  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her 
appointed  times"  (Jer.  viii.  7).    Which  birds,  had  they  known 
their  times,  and  the  Jews  not  known  .the  birds,  as  frequent  and 
familiar  with  them,  both   the   prophet's   illustration  had,  been 
obscure,  and  ezprobration  improper  for  his  present  purpose. 
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TO 

The  Right  Honourable  yohn^ 

LORD  ROSS, 

SON  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN,  EARL  OF  RUTLAND. 


LORD, — It  hath  been  charged  by  foreigners 
on  our  English  gentry,  that  many  of  them  very 
knowing  beyond  the  seas  have  been  strangers 
in  their  native  country,  as  able  to  give  a  better 
account  of  the  Spa  than  our  own  Bath  ;  the  diving  of  the 
Spanish  Anas  under  ground  than  of  our  own  rivers  (Diverill 
in  Wiltshire  and  Mole  in  Surrey)  wherein  the  same  won- 
ders of  nature  are  set  forth  in  a  lesser  edition. 

How  just  this  accusation  is  for  the  present  I  have  no 
leisure  to  inquire,  but 'am  afraid  that  too  many  of  our  na- 
tion are  guilty  of  a  greater  ignorance ;  that  being  quick- 
sighted  in  other  kingdoms  and  countries,  they  are  alto- 
gether blind  as  touching  Judea  and  the  land  of  Palestine, 
the  home  for  their  meditations  who  are  conversant  in  all 
the  historical  passages  of  Scripture. 

Yet  I  would  not  have  any  wilfully  to  expose  themselves 
(as  St.  Paul  was  against  his  will)  to  perils  of  waters,  perils 
of  robbers,  perils  by  the  heathen,  &c.  (2  Cor.  xl  26),  per- 
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sonally  to  pace  and  trace  the  land  of  Canaan ;  who  rather 
conceive  that  precept  to  Abraham,  "  Arise,  walk  through 
the  land  in  the  breadth  thereof  and  in  the  length  thereof" 
(Gen.  xiii,  17),  may  be  performed  by  us,  even  whilst  we 
also  follow  the  counsel  of  Joash  to  Amaziah,  "  Abide  now 
at  home"  (2  Chron.  xxv.  19). 

This  may  be  done  by  daily  and  diligent  perusing  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  comparing  the  same  with  itself  (diamonds 
only  cut  diamonds),  as  also  by  consulting  with  such  as 
have  written  the  description  of  that  country.  *  Amongst 
whom  give  me  leave  (though  the  unworthiest  of  thousands) 
to  tender  these  my  endeavours  to  your  honour^s  serious 
perusal  and  patronage,  hoping  my  pains  herein  may  con- 
duce to  the  better  understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
Bible. 

I  confess  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Scripture  is  in  itself 
most  instructive  to  salvation.  But  as  the  rare  relation  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  39)  first  drew  her  neighbours 
to  the  sight  of  our  Saviour,  who  afterwards  believed  on 
Him,  not  for  her  words  but  His  own  worth  ;  so  the  delight- 
ful stories  in  the  Bible  have  allured  many  (youth  especially) 
to  the  reading  thereof,  the  light  (the  historical  part)  first 
inviting  their  eyes,  whose  hearts  were  afterwards  inflamed 
with  the  heat,  th^  holy  fire  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  word. 

Give  me  leave,  therefore,  my  lord,  humbly  to  commend 
to  your  honour  the  constant  reading  of  that  which  emi- 
nently is  termed  the  Scripture,  and  the  Bible  or  Book,  all 
other  being  but  scribbling  and  pamphlets  in  comparison 
thereof  They  contain  what  will  make  you  wise  unto  sal- 
vation ;  and  the  study  thereof  will  render  your  lordship 
more  truly  honourable  than  your  outward  extraction. 

Great  indeed  was  the  privilege  of  Ruth,  for  whom  pur- 
posely some  handfuls  were  let  fall  for  her  to  gather  up 
(Ruth  ii.  16).    But  greater  the  honour  done  to  your  ances- 
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tors  by  our  English  kings,  above  an  hundred  years  since, 
who  scattered  some  flowers  (and  other  ornaments)  out  of 
their  own  arms  therewith  to  deck  and  adorn  those  of  your 
family. 

Yet  know,  my  lord,  that  the  Bereans  are  pronounced 
more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  11),  in 
that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind, 
searching  the  Scriptures  daily  whether  those  things  were 
so ;  and  by  the  same  proportion  your  exact  skill,  indus- 
triously attained  in  God's  word,  shall  make  your  soul  in- 
crease with  the  increase  of  God  (Col.  ii.  19) ;  far  more 
honourable  than  that  augmentation  in  heraldry  which  was 
conferred  on  your  ancestors. 

Remember  I  pray  what  David  writes,  *'  I  have  seen  an 
end  of  all  perfection,  but  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding 
broad"  (Psalm  cxix.  96).  Oh,  imperfect  perfection  which 
hath  an  end  !  And  indeed  David  lived  in  an  age  wherein 
he  saw  Goliath  the  strongest  overcome  (i  Sam.  xvii.  51), 
Asahel  the  swiftest  overtaken  (2  Sam.  ii.  23),  Ahithophel 
the  wisest  befooled  (2  Sam.  xvii  23),  and  Absalom  the 
fairest  deformed  with  a  violent  death  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25).. 
Yet  still  the  immortal  Word  outlived  aH  casualties,  and 
triumphed  in  defiance  of  opposition. 

Wherefore,  as  the  Jews  were  to  provide  a  chest  by  the 
side  of  the  ark  wherein  the  law  was  to  be  placed  and  kept 
(Deut.  xxxi.  26),  so  I  wish  your  honour  a  large  heart  to 
be  a  repository  for  this  broad  commandment  of  God,  that 
therein  you  may  carefully  lay  up  and  treasure  the  same, 
which,  when  all  earthly  perfections  prove  false  and  fading, 
will  furnish  your  soul  with  holiness  here  and  happiness 
hereafter,  which  is  the  daily  prayer  of 

Your  Honour^s  most  humble  servant, 

THO.  FULLER. 
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CHAPTER  I- 

The  Description  of  the  City  of  yermalem. 

Sect.  1.— OF  THE  SEVERAL  NAMES  AND  GENERAL 
SITUATION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

|H£N  a  woman  often  altereth  her  surname,  it  is  a  sign 
she  hath  been  many  times  married ;  denominating  of 
his  wife  from  him,  being  a  parcel  of  the  marital  pri- 
vilege (Isa.  iv.  i).*  But  when  a  city  in  diverse  ages 
hath  different  names,  this  speaks  her  successive  subjection  to 
several  lords,  new  owners  imposing  on  her  new  appellations,  as  in 
pur  present  subject  plainly  appears.  For  the  city  which  we  are 
to  describe,  was  callwi — 

(i)  Salem,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  Melchbedec  was 

a  king  (Gen.  xiv.   i8),  and  probably  first  founder 

thereof.    Then  it  was  but  a  small  place  (the  greatest 

giant  had  once  the  cradle  of  his  infancy),  when 

Mount  Moriah  (afterwards  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 

i  and  a  forest  of  houses)  was  as  yet  but  a  thicket  of 

\  thorns  (Gen.  xxii.  13),  wherein  the  ram,  the  exchange 

for  Isaac,  was  caught  by  the  boms. 

(2)  JebttS.    A  name  either  of  the  whole  or  principal  part 

thereof ;  so  we  read  of  the  Levite  that  he  came  over 

against  Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem  (Judg.  xiz.  10). 
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(3)  Jerusalem,  so  called,  as  the  fathers  generally  affirm,  as 

the  product  of  the  union  of  Jebus  and  Salem,  b,  for 
sound's  sake,  being  changed  into  r,  which,  notwith- 
standing, the  propriety  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  will  not 
permit.  For  though  chopping  of  letters  be  her  com- 
mon practice,  yet  the  Jews  (as  they  always  married 
within  their  own  tribe,  so  they)  exchanged  letters  of 
the  same  lineage  (same  instrument),  labials  for  labials, 
gutturals  for  gutturals,  whereas  betwixt  beth  and  resh 
in  Hebrew,  no  such  affinity.  Besides  the  turning  of 
a  tender  melting  b  into  a  surly,  rigid  r,  is  not  to 
levigate  or  mollify,  but  to  make  the  name  harder  in 
pronunciation.  This  drives  others  to  seek  out  the 
etymology  thereof,  as  signifying  in  Hebrew,  ''the  vision 
of  peace."  But  seeing  Abraham  called  an  eminent 
place,  whereon  it  stood,  Jehovah-Jireh,  the  Lord  will 
be  seen  (GtVL  xxii.  14),  perchance  from  the  echo 
of  the  name  Jireh,  added  to  Salem  (that  is,  peace 
shall  be  seen  or  provided),  the  dty  might  be  caUed 
Jerusalem,  where,  having  the  essential  consonants, 
the  most  various  point-vowels  are  not  so  considerable. 
Forget  we  not  that  even  in  David's  time,  when  the 
name  of  Jerusalem  was  in  fashion,  the  city  was  some- 
times called  Salem  :  ''  For  in  Salem  is  his  tabernacle, 
and  his  dwelling  in  Zion"  (Psa.  Ixxvi.  2).  Thus  it  is 
usual  in  England,  in  common  discourse,  to  cut  off  the 
former  part  of  long-named  cities,  Westchester,  South-  )/ 
ampton,  ELingston-on-HuU,  whilst  the  remnant,  Chester, 
Hampton,  Hull,  sufficiently  express  them  to  ordinary 
capacities. 

(4)  Hierosolyma,  which  indeed  is  no  new  name,  but  the  old 

name  in  a  new  language,  translated  into  Greek.  Some 
fathers  will  have  it  compounded  .from  the  Greek  word 
Uphv^  a  temple,  and  ncbv,  Sh&omoh^  Solomon,  that 
is,  Solomon's  temple,  as  if  the  mixing  of  these  lan- 
guages did  promise,  if  not  prophesy,  in  after  ages  a 
joint  interest  of  Jew  and  GentUe  in  the  mysteries  of 
religion.  But  St.  Jerome  is  zealous  against  this  fancy, 
impatient  that  in  the  name  of  the  principal  city  of  the 
Jews,  a  Greek  word  should  not  only  be  mingled  with, 
but  preferred  before  the  Hebrew.  It  is  safer,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  Hierosolyma  is  nothing  else  than 
Jerusalem  gredsed,  or  made  Greek,  and  the  conceit 
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I  of  tlie  temple  of  Sdoihoii  rather  a  witty  allosion 
thereto  than  a  solid  deduction  thereof. 

(5)  Solynia,  being  only  the  half  of  the  former.    For  whereas 

Hierosolyma,  being  a  confluence  of  six  short  syllables, 
was  unmanageable  in  ordinary  verse,  poets  served  this 
name  (as  the  Ammonites  the  clothes  of  David's  am- 
bassadors, 2  Sam*  X.  4),  cut  it  off  in  the  middle. 

An  Solymum  cinerem  palm€taque  capta  subibis  f 

Wilt  thou  go  under  Salem*s  dust  forsaken. 
Under  the  palm  trees  lately  captive  taken  ? 

I  conceive  the  name  of  Solyma  not  used  by  authors 
till  alter  our  Saviour's  suffering,  though  Josephus  (and 
probably  out  of  him  Tacitus)  writes  that  Homer 
makes  mention  thereof  as  indeed  we  find  it  twice  in 
his  poems,  never  for  this  dty  in  Judea,  but  for  a  place 
and  people  in  Lycia.  I  will  not  say  that  the  curtailing 
.  of  Jerusalem  into  Solyma,  after  our  Saviour's  time,  was 
a  sad  prognostic  that  this  spacious  dty  should  sud- 
denly, ^n  the  fire^  of  civil  war,  be  boiled  away  to  the 
half,  yea,  afterwards  shrink  to  so  inconsiderable  a 
smallness,  that  a  monosyllable,  yea,  a  bare  letter,  were 
too  long  a  name  for  it. 

(6)  JBlia,  so  named  from  MWmz  Hadrianns,  the  emperor, 

who  built  some  part  of  it  again,  and  made  it  a 
garrison. 

(7)  Jerusalem,  recovering  the  andent  name  again,  whilst  for 

some  hundreds  of  years  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Uie 
Christian. 

(8)  Cuds,  so  called  at  this  day  by  the  Mahometans,  who  are 

the  present  owners,  thereof,  which  signifies  holy  in 
their  language. 

Here  we  omit  those  many  appellations  given  Jerusalem  in 
Scripture— the  faithful  dty  (Isa.  i.  21),  the  dty  of  the  great 
King  (Mat.  v.  35),  the  holy  dty  (Mat.  xxviL  53),  but  these  are 
not  proper  names,  but  glorious  epithets  thereof. 

a.  Concerning  the  general  situation  of  Jerusalem  three  things 
herein  are  remarkable ;  first,  it  was  placed,  as  Josephus  reports,  in 
the  very  middle  of  Judea ;  but  herein  critical  exactness  is  not  to 
be  observed  (the  heart  itself  is  not  so  impartially  in  the  midst  of 
the  body,  but  that  if  not  in  position  yet  in  motion  it  propends  to 
the  left  side)  for  Jerusalem  inclines  more  to  the  soudi  of  the 
country.    As  Jerusalem  was.  the  navel  of  Judea,  so  the  fathers 
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make  Judea  the  midst  of  the  world,  whereunto  they  liring  ^bot  to     a      ( 
say  bow)  those  places  of  Scriptare,  Thou  hast  wrought  salvatioa     I '^^  \, 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth.    Indeed  seeing  the  whole  world  in  A  [  .  ^  ^]  ■' 
round  table,  and  the  G&spel  the  food  for  men's  souls,  it  was  fitting  '  *"/ 
that  this  great  dish  should  be  set  in  the  midst  of  the  board  that  I 
all  the  guests  round  about  might  equally  reach  unto  it  \  and  Jeru- 
salem was  the  centre  whence  the  lines  of  salvation  went  out  into  • 
all  lands.    Ptolemy  dividing  the  (then-known)  'world  into  seven 
climates,  placed  Jerusalem  as  the  sun,  in  the  fourth  climate,  pro- 
portionably  to  what  is  said  in  the  prophet,  "  I  have  set  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations,  and  the  countries  that  are  round  about  her 
(Exek.  V.  5). 

3.  Secondly,  it  had  high  mountains  under  it,  and  lower  about  it, 
which  as  dutiful  servants  at  distance  seemed  to  attend  it  Jeru- 
salem had  a  mountain  for  her  footstool*  and  her  floor  was  higher 
than  the  roof  of  other  cities ;  no  doubt  the  emblem  of  the  strength, 
stateliness,  and  stability  of  God's  church  in  glory.  High  and 
hard  climbing  thither,  but  plain  and  pleasant  dwelling  there. 

4.  Lastly,  it  was  distanced  from  the  sea  well  nigh  forty  miles, 
having  no  navigable  river  near  unto  it  For  God  intended  not  * 
Jerusalem  for  a  staple  of  trade,  but  for  a  royal  exchange  of  religion, 
chiefly  holding  correspondence  with  heaven  itself,  daily  receiving 
blessinp  thence,  duly  returning  praises  thither.  Besides,  God 
would  not  have  his  virgin  people  die  Jews  wooed  with,  much  less 
wedded  to,  outlandish  fashions.  And,  if  Eusebiusjuay  be  credited, 
for  the  selfsame  reason  Plato,  in  imitation  of  Jerusalem,  would 
have  that  dty,  wherein  the  model  of  his  imaginary  commonwealth 
should  be  set  up,  to  be  seated  some  miles  from  the  sea,  lest  foreign 
merchandise  should  by  degrees  bring  in  foreign  manners  into  it 

Sect.  IL— THE  PARTICULAR  SITUATION,  CIRCUIT,  POPU- 
LOUSNESS,  BEAUTY,  AND  STRENGTH  THEREOF. 

t.  It  will  be  pain-worthy  to  inquire  into  the  exact  situation  of      7 
Jerusalem,  in  what  tribe  it  was  placed,  the  rather  because  several 
testimonies  of  Scripture  entitle  both  Judah  and  Betijamin  unto 
the  possession  thereof. 

« 

FOR  JUDAU.  FOR  BENJAMIN. 

^hsA  f6r  the  Jebuailes,  the  ''And    Zelah,    Eleph,    and 

inhabitants   of  Jerusalem,    the  Jebus    (which    is    Jerusalem), 

children  of  Judah   could    not  Gibeah  and  Kiijath.    This  is 

drive  Ihcm  out,  but  the  Jebu-  the  inheritance  of.  the  children 
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sites  dwell  with  the  children  of  of  Benjamin,  i^ccording  to  their 
Jadah,  at  Jerusalem,  unto  this  families"  (Josh,  zviii.  28). 
day"  (Josh.  xv.  63). 

"Now  the  children  of  Judah  '' And\he  children  of  Benja-. 
had  fought  against  Jerusalem,  min  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebu- 
and  had  taken  it,  and  smitten  it  sites  that  inhabited  Jerusalem,^ 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  but  the  Jetiusites  dwell  with  the 
set  the  city  on  fire"  (Judg.  i.  8).  children  of  Benjamin,  in  Jerusa- 
lem, unto  this  day"  (Judg.  L  1 2). 

TOR  BOTH. 

'^  And  at  Jerusalem  dwelt  certain  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and 
of  the  children  of  Benjamin"  (Neh.  xl  4). 

This  fifth  and  last  place  is  a  good  comment  on  the  four  former, 
namely,  that  this  ci^  (though  the  Jebusites  long  disturbed  their 
quiet  possession)  jomtly  belonged  to  both  tribes,  neither  claiming 
it  totally  as  his,  both  truly  as  theirs.  Nor  was  this  any  confused 
mixture  of  their  inheritances  (flatly  forbidden  in  the  law.  Num. 
zxzvi.  9).  But  methodical  (if  not  mystical)  meeting  thereof,  so 
that  Judah  and  Benjamin  -(which  alone  persisted  loyal  to  God  and 
their  king)  had  their  possessions  lovingly  shaking  hands  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  solemn  place  appointed  for  God's  public  service. 

2.  Jerusalem  was  fifty  furlongs  in  circuit,  which  reduced  to  our 
English  account  amounts  to  six  miles  and  a  quarter.    In  which 
compass  multitudes  of  people  did  inhabit,  and  three  different 
degrees  of  the  populousness  of  this  place  are  very  remarkable, 
(i)  Ordinary,  even  in  vacation-time,  when  there  was  no  spring- 
tide, or  usual  confluence  of  people  more  than  the  proper 
citizens  thereof^  and  those  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand. 

(2)  Extraordinary,  at  the  three  annual  terms  (as  I  may  call 

them),  I  mean  the  three  feasts-general  of  the  Jews, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when 
all  the  able  males  of  Israel  appeared  with  an  oflering 
before  God  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23). 

(3)  Super-extraordinaiy,  when  this  city  was  sacked  by  the 

Romans,  and  when  all  sorts  and  sexes  (some  drawn 
with  devotion,  more  driven  for  protection)  flocked 
thither,  insomuch  that  by  fire,  famine,  sword,  civil 
discord,  and  foreign  force,  eleven  hundred  thousand 
are  said  to  be  slain  therein. 
Incredible  it  seems  that  so  many  should  be  pent  in  this  place, 
except  the  people  therein  (as  when  they  crowded  about  Christ,' 
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oj(\oi  mfvix"^^^  ^  '^^*  AroffX/fiowrt,  Luke  viiL  45)  did  throng  and 
press  one  on  another.  But  we  must  consider  that  flying  thither 
for  shelter,  they  had  room  enough  if  they  had  but  room  enough, 
not  aiming  at  any  convenieni  (mucli  less  delightful)  habitations, 
but  only  a  bare  lodging  m  Jerusalem,  where  for  the  time  being 
every  single  chamber  was  made  a  several  family,  and  every  story 
multiplied  into  a  street  whilst  the  siege  continued. 

3.  And  therefore  it  is  most  justly  recounted  as  one  of  the  ten 
wonders  (whereof  the  rabbins  take  especial  notice  amongst  the 
Jews)  that  never  any  man  did  say  to  his  fellow,  I  have  not  found 
a  bed  in  Jerusalem  to  lie  in ;  nor  did  ever  any  man  say  to  his 
fellow,  my  lodging  is  too  strait  for  me  ia  Jerusalem.  As  if  the 
place  were  of  a  cheverel  nature,  to  extend  to  the  proportion  of  the 
people  therein.  Indeed  it  was  part  of  Qod*s  goodness  when  He 
brought  His  Vine  out  of  Egypt,  then  also  to  prepare  room  for  it 
(Psalm  Lux.  9),  which  1^  performed  here  accordingly,  even  to  ad- 
miration. 

4.  Now,,  amongst  the  natives  of  Jerusalem,  many  no  doubt  were 
the  eminent  persons  bom  therein,  especially  if  the  rabbinical 
tradition  be  true,  that  wheresoever  the  particular  place  of  any 
prophet's  birth  is  not  set  doivn,  then  it  b  to  be  presumed  that 
he  was  of  Jerusalem^.  By  this  observation,  Nathan,  Qad,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Habakkuk,  &c.  should  be  town-bom  children 
of  Jerasalem.  But  we  leave  it  uncertain  whether  this  place  give 
the  cradles  to  these,  being  too  sure  that  it  gave  the  coffins  to  too 
many  worthy  messengers  of  God:  ^*  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee" 
(Mat.  xxiiL  37). 

5.  The  structure  of  this  city  was  beautiful  and  high,  of  hewed 
freestone,  very  uniform,  whether  in  respect  of  the  houses,  or 
streets,  one  to  another :  **  Jemsalem  is  builded  as  a  city  which  is  at 
unity  in  itself  "  (Psalm  cxxiL  3).  Their  roofs  were  flat  and  fenced 
with  battlements,  by  special  command  of  God  (Deut.  xxii.  8),  to 
prevent  casualties  of  people  falling  thence.  These  roofs  were  the 
Jews*  watch-towers  for  prospect,  ^leries  for  pleasure,  and  (which 
was  the  worst)  their  high  places  of  idolatry.  Which  causeth  the 
Prophet's  complaint  more  than  once,  "  That  thereon  they  burnt 
incense  unto  all  the  host  of  heaven"  (Jer.  xix.  13,  and  xxxii.  29). 
Surely  the  weight  of  this  wickedness  did  break  the  strongest 
beams  and  st^est  rafters  in^the  palaces  of  JerusaleoL  For, 
though  idols  be  lighter  than  vanity  itself,  in  point  of  power  and 
efficacy,  they  are  heavier  than  lead  to  press  the  place  down  with 
divine  vengeance. 
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6.  As  for  the  strength  of  Jerusalem,  we  must  in  the  first  place 
listen  to  Judah's  song,  "  We  have  a  strong  city,  salvation  will  God 
$ippoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks"  (Isa.  xxvi.  i).  The  Spaniards 
come  ofif  poorly  with  their  bdrag,  that  they  have  Madrid,  a  city  in 
Castile,  walled  with  fire,  which  at  last  proves  nothing  else  but 
that  there  be  many  quarries  of  flint  found  round  about  it.  But, 
most  true  it  is  that  God  promised  Jerusalem,  He  would  '*  be  unto 
her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about"  (Zech.  ii.  5) ;  which  promise  He, 
for  His  part,  would  most  surely  have  kept  and  performed,  had  not 
the  sins  of  the  Jews  forced  Him  to  break  it,  in  vindication  of  His 
own  justice. 

7,  As  for  the  outward  fortifications  thereof,  it  was  encompassed 
with  a  treble  wall,  save  where  it  was  begirt  with  impassable  val- 
leys, and  there  one  wall  did  suffice.  This  wall  was  fenced  with  a 
ditch,  cut  out  of  a  rock,  saith  Josephus  andStrabo,  sixty  feet  deep» 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad ;  the  former  not  acquainting 
us  with  the  author  thereof,  so  prodigious  a  work  may  be  well  con* 
ceived  a  performance  of  many  successive  princes  therein.  It  seems 
it  was  made  the  deeper  because  it  was  dry :  eirro*  ft^i^  wvBpoy^ 
€Kio9  he  irarreXtt;v  ^y/nfpov,  well  watered  within,  and  dry  without,  is 
the  character  our  au&or  gives  of  the  city.  This,  I  daresay,  the 
breadth  of  this  ditch  exceeds  the  proportion  of  all  modern  re- 
gular fortifications,  for  in  Breda  itself  (the  platform  wherein  may 
be  the  platform  for  other  places)  the  ditch  is  not  broader  than  the 
rampire  at  the  bottom  thereof.  And  now  what  David  principally 
intended  mystically,  comes  to  our  place  literally  to  endeavour, 
"  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her :  tell  the  towers  there- 
of. Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces,  that  ye  may 
tell  it  to  the  generation  following"  (Psalm  xlviii.  12).  And  to 
follow,  the  motion  of  the  sun,  we  will  begin  at  the  east  and  so  for- 
ward. 

Sicr.  IIL-OP  THE  GATES  THEREOF. 

X.  Be  it  premised,  that  many  difficulties  in  this  subject  have  been 
caused  by  men's  unwary  confounding  of  the  several  natures  of 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  which  for  the  clearing  of  the  truth,  must 
carefully  be  distinguished  into  four  sorts,  in  sundry  places  serving 
for  different  employment 

(i)  In  the  outer  wall,  giving  ingress  and  egress  to  passen- 

gers,  the  sole  subject  of  our  present  discourse. 
(2)  In  the  inner  walls  (like  Templerbar  opening  out  of  Fleet* 
street  into  the  Strand),  being  partitions  within  Jeru<- 
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saletn.  Suck  was  the  iron  gate  thioagh  which  St 
Peter  went  out  of  prison  (Acts  zii.  10)  to  the  house  of 
Maiy,  the  mother  of  John  Mark. 

(3)  Leading  to  the  courts  of  the  temple  (as  St.  Austin's^te  ^ 

into  St  Paul's-churchyard),  such  the  Beautiful  gate, 
&&  (Acts  iii  2). 

(4)  Of  the  king's  palace  (like  Bulwark-gate  and  Iron-gate,  \/ 

leading  to  London  Tower),  as  the  gate  whereby  the 

horses  came  into  the  king's  house  (3  Chron.  zxiii.  15). 

Now,  such  as  promiscuously  make  all  these  to  be  outer  gates  of 

Jerusalem,  engage  themselves  in  difficulties,  and  deceive  others 

thereby.     For  prevention  whereof,  we  will  only  insist  on  the 

gates  of  the  first  qualification. 

3.  Begin  we  with  the  Sheep-gate,  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  in 
Nehemiah's  time,  owing  the  reparation  there<^  to  £liashib,  the 
iiigh  priest,  and  his  brethren  (Neh.  iii.  i).  Through  this  gate 
the  sheep  were  driven  in,  and  all  other  cattle  designed  for  sacri- 
fice,  as  the  nearest  way  to  the  temple. 

I  3.  Next  foUoweth  the  Qolden-gate  (not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  merely  depending  on  human  authority),  so  called  be- 
cause gilt  all  over,  vulgar  beholders  (whfr_T:?irTy  x\rt  tfturhfitnnfs  in 
their  vj^  accounting  all  massy  gold  which  is  richly  gilded^ 
fopisIPTOthors  add,  that  when  our  Saviour,  in  an  humble  but  v^ 
jsolemn  equipage,  rode  on  an  ass  colt  to  the  temple,  this  gate 
ropeoed  unto  him  of  its  own  accord, ^apretty^ropoitionable  fic- 
tion. For,  if  the  Iron-gate  opened  to^  Peter,  a  disciple  ( ActsloL 
9,  10),  no  less  than  a  Golden-gate  could  offer  entrance  to  Christ, 
bis  Master.  Only  here's  the  difference:  we  receive  the  one  as 
recorded  in  Scripture,  and  refuse  the  other  as  not  reported  there- 
in, es9>ecially  our  Saviour  having  so  fair  an  occasion  to  make  men- 
tion thereof.  For  when  the  Pharisees  questioned  Him  for  not 
silencing  the  children's  hosannahs,  and  when  He  returned,  that 
^  if  they  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
ciy  out"  (Luke  xix.  40),  how  easy  had  it  been  for  Him  to  add,  | 
that  the  very  walls  of  die  city  had  already  opened  their  mouths 
.(their  gates)  to  receive  Him. 

4.  Thirdly,  the  Horse-gate  by  the  king's  palace,  through  which 
•the  grooms  brought  the  king's  horses  to  water  them  in  the  brook 
of  Kedron ;  yet  some  erroneously  make  this  the  same  with  the 
Water-gate.  The  prophet  points  at  the  exact  position  thereof  to- 
wards Uie  east  (Jer.  xzxL  40),  and  we  find  the  mention,  but  not 
the  re-edifying  of  this  gate,  in  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iiL  28) ;  a  pre- 
:8umption  that  it  was  not  so  ruinous  as  the  rest,  and  not  needing 
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much  reparation.  As  for  Athaliah,  who  cried,  Trisason,  treason 
fthe  fox  the  finder),  when  she  was  the  greatest  traitor  herself^ 
on  the  comparing  of  Scripture,  it  will  appear  that  the  Horse-gate 
whereat  she  was  killedi  was  not  this  city  gate,  but  another  so 
named,  leading  from  the  temple  to  the  king's  palace.  (Compare 
2  Kings  xi.  i6  with  2  Chron.  xziii.  15.) 

5.  Fourthly,  the  Water-gate,  in  a  fall,  or  declivity  of  ground, 
full  east  (Neh.  xii.  37)  >  so  called  because  thereat  all  the  sewers, 
channels,  and  water-courses  of  the  city  flowed  out,  and  ran  into 
the  brook  Kedron.  No  mention  in  Nehemiah  of  the  repairing 
hereof,  for  the  reason  aforesaid.  Indeed,  if  in  his  time  the  Jews 
had,  de  ncvo^  from  the  very  ground  begun  the  building  of  the 
walls  and  gates  thereof,  it  had  been  impossible  they  could  have 
finished  that  work  in  two-and-fifty  days  (Neh.  vi.  15).  Whereby 
it  appears  they  only  mended  those  places  which  were  most  in 
dilapidation.  This  was  the  East-gate,  emphatically  so  called  by 
the  prophet,  and  opened  into  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hin- 
nom  (Jer.  xix.  2). 

6.  Thus  far  the  gates  on  the  east  of  JerusaleuL  On  the  south 
thereof,  where  Zion  (or  the  city  of  David)  lay,  we  meet  with  no 
gates  at  all ;  the  precipice  of  the  rock  affording  no  passable  ascent 
on  that  side,  so  that  men  must  go  first  through  Jerusalem,  and  Aen 
into  Zion.  I  dare  not  say  that  herein  Jerusalem  was  a  tjrpe  of 
the  militant,  as  Zion  (more  mounted)  of  the  triumphant  church, 
although  there  be  no  access  for  those  which  are  without  into  the 
happiness  of  the  latter,  but  by  taking  the  holiness  of  the  former  in 
their  passage  thereunto. 

7.  Come  we  now  to  the  west,  in  the  southernmost  part  whereof, 
we  light  on  the  Fountain-gate,  near  the  pool  of  Siloah,  whence  it 
took  its  name  (Neh.  iii.  15),  nigh  to  which,  on  the  inside,  were 
those  stately  stairs  whereby  men  went  up  to  the  city  of  David 
(Neh.  xii.  37).  This  gate  was,  in  Nehemiah's  time,  repaired  by 
Shallum,  the  son  of  Colhozeh  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

8.  Next  to  this  the  Dung-gate ;  a  gate  in  greatness,  though  but 
a  postern  for  the  private  use  thereof,  through  which  the  offal  and 
excrements  of  the  city  were  conveyed.  Applicable  to  this  place, 
is  that  which  the  apostle  speaketh  of  some  parts  of  the  body — 
**  Nay,  much  more  diose  members  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  be 
feeble,  are  necessary"  (i  Cor.  xiL  22).  This  gate,  though  (rf* 
small  honour,  was  of  great  use,  and  all  Jerusalem  had  been  a 
dung-city,  but  for  the  Dung-gate.  Yea,  the  noisomer  soil  carried 
out  hereat,  and  conveyed  hence  into  the  gardens  thereabouts,  was 
by  nature's  chemistry   converted   mto  wholesome   herbs   and 
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fiagiant  flowers  growing  therein.  The  Dung-gate^  in  the  days  of 
Nehemiah,  was  set  up,  with  the  doors,  locks,  and  bars  thereof,  by 
Malchiah,  the  son  of  Rechab  (Neh.  iiL  4). 

9.  Next  follows  the  Valley-gate^  commonly  but  wrongfully 
placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  city ;  chiefly  on  this  account,  b^ 
cause  the  valley  of  Kedron  lieth  on  that  side  thereof;  as  if  this 
valley  alone  was  near  Jerusalem,  which  by  the  Psalmist  is  de- 
scribed "  with  the  mountains  round  about  it"  (Psa.  czzv.  a),  and 
so  by  necessary  consequence  must  be  surrounded  with  valleys 
interposed  betwixt  it  and  those  mountains.  This  gate  stood  in 
the  north-west  opening  into  the  valley  of  Carcases,  lying  betwixt 
it  and  Mount  Calvary.  Here  Nehemiah  began  and  ended  his 
surveying  the  ruins  of  the  walls,  going  by  night,  because  loath  to 
be  seen,  and  loath  to  see  so  sad  a  sight  (Neh.  ii  13,  15).  This 
Valley-gate  was  in  his  time  repaired  by  Hanun  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zanoah  (Neh.  iiL  15). 

10.  Having  thus  surveyed  the  east,  south,  and  west,  come  we 
now  to  the  northern  part  of  the  diy ;  where  first  we  find  the 
Comer-gate,  whose  angular  position  speaks*  it  to  participate  of 
two  points,  being  seated  in  the  very  flexure  of  the  wall  from  the 
east  to  the  north.  It  was  distanced  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
just  four  hundred  cubits,  all  which  space  of  the  wall  was  broken 
down  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  when  he  conquered  Amaziah,  that 
his  army  might  much  in  triumphantly  with  the  greater  state 
(2  Chron.  xxv.  23).  Pride  we  see  hath  not  only  a  high  neck, 
but  also  a  broad  breast  (especially  when  setting  her  arms  by  her 
sideX  so  large  a  passage  must  be  cleared  f<x  her  entrance.  After- 
wards King  Uzsiah  rebuilded  this  gate  and  adorned  it  with 
towers,  yea  fortified  all  the  turning  of  the  waU  (a  Chron.  xxvL  9) ; 
for  as  the  elbows  of  garments  ought  to  be  made  the  strongest,  as 
most  subject  to  wearing  out,  so  (walls  being  the  dodies  of 
cities,  without  which  they  are  naked)  wise  Uzziah  adjudged  it 
necessary  that  this  Comer-gate,  and  wall  bending  thereabout, 
should  have  most  cost  and  care  expended  in  the  fortification 
thereof. 

XI.  No  mention  of  the  repairii^  of  this  gate  in  Nehemiah, 
which  prompteth  us  with  these  conjectures : — 

(1)  Eidier  that  it  was  then  dammed  up.  Jerusalem  after  the 
captivity  being  large  in  extent  and  thin  in  people 
(many  uninhabited  places  being  left  therein),  pro- 
bably in  policy  they  contracted  the  number  of  &eir 
gates,  the  multiplying  whereof  did  require  more 
money  and  men  to  guard  them ;  or  rather. 
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(2)  Being  so  ktely  built  by  Uziiah,  it  might  not  need  much 
mending,  as  left  standing  and  undemolished  by  the 
Babylonians. 
For  in  the  sacking  of  a  city  it  often  fareth  with  the  gates  as 
with  the  men  thereof,  it  is  hard  if  some  do  not  escape  and  smr* 
vive  the  destruction.    Yea,  sometimes  conquerors  are  pleased  to 
spare  some  parcel  of  walls  out  of  pity  (not  to  the  place,  but)  to 
themselves,  finding  the  structure  thereof  of  so  firm  a  constitution 
that  it  requires  more  pains  than  it  will  return  profit  in  the  level- 
ling thereof. 

12.  Next  comes  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  so  called,  not  because 
standing  in  but  opening  towards  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  I  deny 
not  but  that  some  Ephraimites,  after  their  return  from  captivity, 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (i  Chron.'iz.  3),  from  whose  habitations  hard 
by>  this  gate  might  in  probability  borrow  his  name,  but  prefer  the 
former  notation  as  most  natural  For  usual  it  is,  both  for  streets 
and  gates,  to  take  their  denomination  from  such  places  (though 
at  great  distance)  to  which  they  lead.  Witness  Kentish-street  in 
Southwark,  for  that  is  the  way  (saith  my  author)  leading  into  that 
county,  the  street  itself,  otherwise,  being  in  Surrey ;  and  witness 
Winchester*gate,  in  Sarisbury,  so  named  because  through  it  tra* 
vellers  pass  to  Winchester,  a  dty  twenty  miles  off;  and  (an  in- 
stance best  known  to  scholars)  Trumptngton-street,  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  called  from  a  village  some  two  miles  thence.  This 
gate  was  probably  destroyed  when  Joasb,  king  of  Israel,  entering 
Jerusalem,  broke  down  four  hundred  cubits  of  the  wall,  from  the 
gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  Comer-gate  (2  Chron.  xzv.  33),  where  I 
conceive  the  particle^i^m  is  to  be  taken  inclusively  (so  that  both 
the  gates  were  cast  into  that  account),  the  rather  because  pride 
and  cruelty,  always  when  they  mike  measure,  give  in  the 
advantage. 

13.  Next  the  Old-gate,  so  called  (as  Bonfrerius  will  have  it) 
because  extant  here  ever  since  Melchisedec  was  the  founder 
thereof.  If  so,  it  was  an  old  gate  indeed.  But,  as  men  having 
outlived  all  registers,  account  themselves,  so  gates  having  out- 
lasted all  memories,  are  accounted  by  others,  more  ancient  than 
truly  they  are.  However,  no  wonder  if  in  Nehemiah's  time  the 
decays  of  so  old  a  fabric  called  to  the  charity  of  Jehoiada,  the  son 
of  Paseah,  and  Meshullam,  the  son  of  Besodatah,  jointly  to  repair 
them  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

14.  Next  the  Fish-gate,  by  mistake  generally  placed  in  the 
west  wall,  merely  because  Joppa,  on  ^e  Mediterranean  Sea, 
whence  they  fancy  all  fish  (as  if  .no  more  ways  .to  the  water  than 
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(one)  must  come  to  Jerasalem,  lay  on  the  west  thereof*  Whereas 
in  Scripture  we  find  no  express  of  fish  for  man's  eating  (but  one 
-which  ate  a  man,  Jonah's  whale),  mentioned  from  that  place, 
^whilst  whole  shoals  were  caught  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  LaJce  of 
Tiberias,  lying  north  of  Jerusalem.  Indeed  Tyre,  l3ring  almost 
full  north  firom  this  dty,  was  the  staple  place  which  furnished  it 
with  fish  (as  appears  in  Nehemiah,  xiii.  16),  which  through 
.this  gate  was  brought  to  Jerusalem.  Surely  the  provisions  of  any 
;populous  place  in  long  time  will  tire,  if  only  going  on  feet,  or 
flying  on  wings,  and  not  also  swimming  with  fins,  having  fish,  as 
well  as  flesh  and  fowl,  for  their  repast,  as  here  in  Jerusalem.  And 
although  no  sacrifices  of  fish  were  by  God  appointed  to  be  offered 
unto  Him,  yet  hence  the  less  wholesomeness,  or  cleanness  of 
them,  cannot  justly  be  inferred  p  because  they  were  improper  for 
k>fierings,  living  in  an  element  wherein  men  had  no  conversation. 
.This  gate  was  repaired  by  the  sons  of  Hassenaah  (Neh.  iii.  3). 

15.  The  Gate  of  Benjamin  doth  only  remain ;  he,  the  least  in 
)iis  father's  family,  this  the  last  amongst  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
standing  in  the  north-east  part  thereof.  Indeed,  we  find  two 
gates  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  (two  of  the  same  name,  in  one 
city ;  no  wonder  the  double  New>gate  in  London,  the  later  new- 
made  postern  into  Moorfielda,  may  be  an  instance  thereof),  one 
call^  the  High-gate  of  Benjamin,  where  Pashur  put  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  in  the  stocks,  "  which  was  by  die  house  of  the  Lord  ** 
(Jer.  xz.  a),  and  therefore  probably  a  gate  of  the  temple.  The 
other  was  an  out-gate  of  the  dty  leading  into  the  land  of  Benja- 
min,  whither  Jeremiah  was  going  to  separate  himself,  when  like 
captain  of  the  guard  in  this  gate  seized  him  in  hb  passage,  falsely 
accused  him,  and  occasioned  his  imprisonment  (Jer.  xxzvii.  13). 

16.  Here  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  many  learned  men,  who 
make  this  Gate  of  Benjamin  to  be  the  same  with  the  Comer-gate, 
I  deny  not  but  that  in  many  dties  it  is  usual  for  one  and  the  same 
gate  to  have  several  names,  as  I  have  learnt  from  my  industrious 
and  judidous  friend,  in  his  description  of  Canterbury,  how  Bur« 
gate  and  St  Michad's-gate  are  the  same,  and  so  Newin-gate  and 
St  George's-gate  in  that  andent  dty.  But  the  fancy  of  the  fore« 
said  authors  is  directly  opposite  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  fore- 
telling that  Jerusalem  should  be  inhabited  from  Benjamin-gate 
unto  the  place  of  the  first  gate,  unto  the  Comer-gate,  Ac.  (Zech. 
xiv.  10),  where  we  may  behold  these  two  gates,  Benjamin  and  the 
Coraer^gate,  set  at  terms  at  great  distance,  and  a  considerable 
space  interposed.  This  gate  was  not  repaired  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  for  the  reasons  formerly  alleged. 
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17.  These  are  all  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  whereof  express  mention 
in  Scripture.  Some  fancy  another,  called  the  needle's-eye,  so  low 
and  little,  only  men  might  enter  thereat.  These  conceive  our 
Saviour's  expression,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  (trusting  in  his  riches,  Maik 
X.  34)  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mat  xix.  24), intended 
this  small  postern ;  where  tlie  bunch  on  the  camel's  bade  was  the 
porter  to  shut  it  aginst  him,  for  entering  in  thereat.  But  we  listen 
hereunto,  as  to  a  fable,  and  account  the  threading  of  St  Wilfride's 
needle,  as  a  conceit  (though  much  later  and  of  »  di£ferent  nature) 
to  have  as  much  gravity  and  truth  tiiercin. 

Sect.  IV.— OF  THE  TOWERS  ON  OR  ABOUT  JERUSALEM. 

1.  Besides  these  gates,  Jerusalem,  was  beautified,  and  fortified 
with  many  towers  proportionably  interplaced,  thougb  we  find  but 
few  of  them  recorded  by  name.  Amongst  these  we  meet  with  the 
tower  of  Meah,  that  is,  "  the  hundred  tower"  (Neh.  iik  i;  xii.  39), 
so  called  either  because  so  many  cubits  high,  or  so  many  distanced 
from  some  other  tower,  or  because  a  just  century  of  towers  was  at 
it  begun  or  finished.  It  was  built  after  the  captivity  by  Bliashib 
and  his  brethren  the  priests  (Neh.  iiL  i). 

2.  The  Tower  of  Furnaces,  standing  m  the  west,  north  of  the 
Valley-gate,  jointly  repaired  by  Malchiah  and  Hashub'(Neh.  iiL  1 1), 
so  called  (^ioks '  At^ic^ipius)  from  fire  kept  there  as  a  signal  to 
seafaring  men.  But  oh,  woful  those  mariners^  who  in  a  dark  night 
had  no  better  direction  than  what  they  received  thence,  above 
forty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  some  mountains  interposed !  Rather 
it  might  serve  for  some  beacon  or  land-mark,  or  might  take  its 
name  from  some  fire  in  the  corps  du  gardt  constant^  preserved 
therein. 

3.  The  Tower  of  Hananed  in  the  east  part,  so  called,  no  doubt, 
from  the  first  builder  thereof.  It  was  in  Nehemiah's  time  repaired 
by  Eliashib  the  high  priest,  and  his  brethren  (Neh  iiL  i). 

4.  The  tower  that  Keth  out  fiiom  the  king's  high  house,  nigh 
unto  which  Palal  the  son  of  Uzai,  repaired  in  Nehemiah's  time 
(Neh.  iii.  25),  not  that  the  prominency  of  this  extravagant  tower 
hindered  the  uniformity  of  the  walls,  but  the  fencing  of  the  city 
required  such  situation  thereof. 

5.  The  Great  Tower  that  lieth  out  (Neh.  iiL  27),  different  from 
the  former,  else  the  builders  of  the  wall  in  Nehemiah's  time  made 
no  progress  in  the  work,  in  the  east  of  the  dty,  over  against  which 
the  Tekoites  did  repair. 
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6.  The  Tower  of  David  (Neh.  iii.  19),  furnished  with  an 
armoury,  at  the  south-west  turning  of  the  wall,  over  against  which 
Ezer,  the  son  of  Joshua,  repaired.  Christ  compareth  the  neck  of 
his  spouse  to  this  tower,  for  the  whiteness  and  proportionable 
length  thereof  (Cant  iv.  4). 

7.  But  among  all  these,  most  remarkable  was  the  Tower  of 
Siloam  (near  unto  the  water  of  Siloam,  whence  it  fetched  its 
name),  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  which  killed  eighteen  men 
with  the  fall  thereof  (Luke  xiii.  4).    Yet  the  stones  of  this  tower 
fell  not  more  heavy  on  their  bodies  than  the  censure  of  unchari- 1 
table  Jews  did  on  their  memories,  condemning  them  for  the  ' 
greatest  sinners  in  all  Jerusalem,  as  whose  offences  were  mounted  , 
so  high,  that  nothing  less  or  lower  than  the  fall  of  a  tower  could  j 
depress  their  persons  and  impieties  to  the  pit  of  perdition.    False 
position  to  maintain,  that  those  who  have  wrought  the  most  sin,  , 
who  are  brought  to  most  shame,  and  confuted  by  our  Saviour, 
assuring  the  Jews  if  they  did  not  repent,  ''  they  should  likewise 
perish ;"  likewise,  urtUudini  turn  simUitudine  pcsna.     Yea,  in  a  \ 
mystical  meaning,  those    incredulous   Jews  who  rejected   our 
Saviour,  did  not  only  fall  on  a  stone,  and  so  were  broken,  but 
also  the  stone  fell  on  them,  by  reason  of  their  infidelity,  and  <, 
ground  them  to  powder  ^Mat.  xxL  44). 

8.  We  will  conclude  with  the  Tower  of  Ophel,  so  named  from 
darkness,  as  some  would  have  it,  because  always  cloudy  and 
misty  at  the  high  top  thereof.  But  though  the  etymology  of 
Ophel  be  obscure,  the  situation  and  use  thereof  is  clear  in  Scrip- 
ture, over  against  the  Water<^ate,  where  the  Nethinims  had  their 
habitation  (Neh.  iii.  26).  Understand  not  aU  of  them  at  once, 
but  so  many  of  their  society  as  for  the  time  being  were  in  ordinary 
attendance  about  the  temple,  whilst  the  rest  lived  in  other  cities 
assigned  unto  them  (Ezra  iL  70). 

9.  These  Nethinims  were  decended  from  those  Gibeonites,  who, 
for  their  fallacy  put  on  Joshua,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
condemmed  to  the  drudgery  of  God's  service  (Josh.  iz.  27).  Thus 
the  fathers*  lying  tongues,  cost  their  children  many  aching  arms, 
and  weary  backs»  with  hewing  of  wood,  and  drawing  of  water.  Saul 
was  a  great  persecutor  (2  Sam.  xxL  2),  David  a  grand  preserver  of 
them,  who  first  made  them  a  corporation  (£zra  viii.  20) ;  he  and 
his  princes  appointing  them  for  the  service  of  the  Levites,  when  first 
we  find  them  called  Nethinims  (to  bury  the  odious  name  of  Gib- 
eonites), that  is,  persons  given  to  pious  use.  These  for  many  gen- 
erations approving  their  industry  in  God's  service,  washed  out  the 
stains  of  their  faiiwii'  fidsdiood  with  the  sweat  of  Adr  fideli^,  aad 
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ill  process  of  time  (though  Hivites  by  ettiaction),  attained  to 
some  honour  above  the  natives  of  Israel  For  whereas  the  sons 
of  Barzillai  were  put  by  their  places  in  the  priesthood,  because 
they  could  not  dear  their  pedigree  (Ezra  iL  6a),  the  Nethinims 
continued  in  their  place  whose  genealogies  were  exactly  derived^ 
(Ezra  ii.  43).  Yea,  whereas  other  Israelites  were  subject  to 
heavy  taxes,  after  their  captivity,  the  Nethinims  weoe  airi 
empted  from  all  tribute  (pity  their  purses  and  persons  should 
both  bear  burdens)  by  the  bounty  of  the  king  of  Persia,  whose 
liberality,  though  a  pagan,  to  Qod's  worship  Hike  the  precious 
ointment  on  Aaron's  head  which  ran  down  to  his  beard,  even  to 
the  skirt  of  his  garment  (Psalm  cxxxiiL  2%  flowed  from  the  priests 
and  Levites,  by  the  sixigers  and  porters,  to  the  Nethinims  (the 
very  verge  and  utmost  hem  of  temple  officers)  by  his  especial 
grace  taking  order,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  impose  toll, 
tribute,  or  custom  upon  them  (Ezra  vii.  24). 

10.  Many  more  towers  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  about 
Jerusalem,  as  the  Tower  of  Women,  remarkable  in  Josephus.  But 
why  it  was  so  called  (what  have  women  to  do  with  warf)  I  will 
give  him  a  satisfactory  answer  who  first  resolves  me,  why  the 
\^'  '  Boman  fortification  of  twelve  acres  of  ground  near  Dorchester  is 
»  called  Maiden's-casUe.  But  we  refer  all  the  towers  of  Josephus' 
reporting  (not  appearing  in  Scripture)  to  our  particular  map  of 
Jerusalem,  as  by  him  described.  Come  we  now  to  make  some 
observations  on  such  as  were  the  builders  of  the  city  walls  in  the 
day9  of  Nehemiah,  because  it  was  built  on  the  same  area  or  floov 
with  that  in  Solomon's  time,  and  we  meet  with  maay  remarkables 
in  the  history  thereof. 

sbct.  v.—observations  on  the  repairers  of  the  walls 
of  jerusalem  in  the  days  of  nehemiah. 

1.  Ministers  ought  to  lead  the  van,  and  be  the  first  and  fori 
wardest  in  all  pious  projects.  Behold  here  Eliashib  the  high 
priest,  with  the  priests  his  brethren,  begin  the  work,  and  buiil 
the  Sheep-gate ;  a  gate  ministerial  unto  the  temple  (through  which 
the  sheep  were  brought  intended  for  sacrifices),  and  therefore,  as 
it  was  fit  it  should  have  the  pre-eminence  to  be  first  repaired,  so 
the  priests  were  the  most  proper  persons  to  be  employed  therein.. 
Of  this  gate  it  is  solely  and  singularly  said  that  thiey  sanctified  it 
(Neh.  iiL  i),  which  dedication  speaks  it  set  apart  to  holy  service 
as  introductory  of  the  offerings  into  the  house  of  God. 

2.  Great  is  the  mfluence  of  die  pastor's  example  on  the  people's 
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practice.   'Many  hands'  makie  light  woik;  behold  a  trdop  of 
builders  cometh — 

Of  all  professions,  private  persons,   public  ofiScers,  whole 
families  jointly,  Levites,  merchants,  goldsmitlis,  apo- 
thecaries, &c. 
Of  all  places,  from  Jericho,  Tekoa,  Gibeon,  Mizpah,  Zanoah, 

&c. 
Of   all  sexes,  both  men  and  women.     "Next   repaired 
Shallum  the  son  of  Halohesh,  the  ruler  of  the  half  of 
Jerusalem,  he  and  his  daughters"  (Neh.  iii.  12). 
What,  had  their  tender  hands  any  skill  to  carve  stones,  or  weak 
shoulders  any  strength  to  carry  mortar)     Or  was  it  suitable  with 
the  modesty  of  their  sex  to  climb  ladders,  clamber  scafifolds,  seeing 
there  is  no  acting  for  any  builders  but  upon  such  stages  1    Surely 
they  refused   no  pains  proportionable  with   decency  to    their 
power ;  and  what  was  wanting  in  their  persons  supplied  with  then: 
purse,  expending  it  (perchance)  out  of  their  own  portions.    And 
if  orphans'  money  put  into  the  Chamber  of  London  be  accounted 
so  sure,  God,  no  doubt,  did  repay  what  they  laid  out  on  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem. 

3.  Now  whereas  Shallum  their  father  is  styled  ruler  of  the  half 
part  of  Jerusalem,  rather  subde  than  solid  is  the  note  of  Tre- 
mellios  thereupon.  For,  saith  he,  Jerusalem  being  in  two  tribes 
(Judah  and  Benjamin),  had  therefore  two  rulers  thereof  Not 
considering  how,  in  the  same  chapter,  other  smaller  cities,  and 
those  undoubtedly  whole  and  entire  in  one  tribe,  had  notwith- 
standing two  governors  over  them,  and  those  bendactors  to  the 
building  of  Jerusalem ;  as 

Malchiah  the  son  of  Rechab,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 

haccarem. 
Shallum  the  son  of  Col-hozeh,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Mizpah. 
Nehemiah  the  son  of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of 

Beth-zur. 
Hashabiah,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Keilah. 
Banai  the  son  of  Henadad,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Keilah. 
Now,  the  dividing  of  the  command  of  one  city  betwixt  two  go- 
vernors, so  usual  at  this  very  time,  and   not  notably  extant  in 
Scripture,  before  or  after  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  leads  us  to  this 
probable  opinion,  that  immediately  upon  the  Jews'  return  from 
Babylon,  the  Persian  emperor  (from  whom  all  commissions  were 
derived)  woidd  not  entrust  any  Je^  with  the  sole  rule  of  a  strong 
city,  but  for.  the  better  security,  parted  it  betwixt  two,  who  bad 
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joint,  but  distinct  dominion  therein.  That  whilst  they  widi 
mutual  jealousy  observed  the  actions  each  of  other,  both  might 
preserve  the  interest  of  their  master. 

4.  In  building  the  Old-gate  two  co-founders  were  joined  together, 
namely — 

(i)  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  (Neh.  iiL  6). 
(2)  MeshuUam  the  son  of  Besodaiah. 
I  will  not  say  that  as  York  Minster  was  built  by  Percy  and 
Vavasour,  the  one  giving  stone,  the  other  timber  to  that  structure, 
so  the  building  of  this  gate  was  in  like  manner  advanced  betwixt 
them ;  but  hence  observe,  that  it  is  no  shame  for  one  to  admit  a 
partner  in  that  weighty  work,  which  he  cannot  yield  by  himself. 
Blameworthy  their  pride,  or  peevishness,  who  will  not  have  that 
good  done  at  all,  which  can  not  all  be  done  by  themselves. 

5.  Whereas  Malchiah,  the  son  of  Rechab,  is  recorded  builder 
of  the  Dung-gate  (no  needless  port  in  that  city,  seeing  in  populous 
places,  per&mers  may  be  spared  with  less  loss  to  the  public  than 
scavengers),  some  conceive  this  Malchiah  to  have  been  a 
Rechabite  by  descent,  and  a  ceremonious  observer  of  their  ances- 
tor's instructions,  not  to  drink  wine,  nor  build  a  house,  but  to  live 
in  tents  (Jer.  zxxv.  6),  with  other  canonical  obediences.  Nor 
was  this  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  any  breach  of  their  vow ; 
partly  because  a  public,  no  private  edifice,  and  partly  because 
those,  their  ceremonious  observances,  probably  terminated  at  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  This  Malchiah  they  make  heir  of  the  family 
of  the  Rechabites,  according  to  the  prophetical  promise,  that  one 
of  that  house  ^  should  not  fail  to  stand  before  God  for  ever^'  (Jer. 
zxxv.  19).  But  whether  herein  interpreters  do  not  take  more 
than  the  text  tenders  unto  them,  be  it  reported  to  others. 

6.  It  is  signally  observed,  that  Hanun,  the  sixth  son  ot  Zalaph, 
repaired  a  piece  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  3o)«  But  where  were  his 
five  elder  brethren  f  Were  they  dead,  or  absent,  or  idle,  or  im- 
potent t  The  Scripture  giveth  no  account  of  them,  only  the  sixth 
son  is  recorded  for  his  forwardness  herein.  In  matters  of  piety, 
there  is  no  standing  on  useless  (yea,  on  dangerous)  modesty.  No 
breach  of  good  manners  to  go  before  our  betters  in  goodness,  or 
for  the  younger  brother,  in  nature,  to  gsin  the  birthright  in  grace. 

7.  It  is  said  of  Baruch,  the  son  of  Zabbai  (and  of  him  alone  it 
is  said),  that  he  earnestly  repaired  the  other  piece  (Neh.  iii.  ao). 
What,  did  the  others  work  but  in  jest,  because  this  accent  ear- 
nestly, is  only  put  over  the  piece  he  repaired )  Is  not  this  mark 
of  honour  on  him,  a  brand  of  infamy  on  the  rest  f  No  surely, 
though  probably  his  zeal  was  paramount  in  the  employment ;  and 
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what  if  the  word  earnestly  (set  there  almost  in  the  very  midst, 
amongst  all  the  builders)  be  to  be  taken  &jro  koIvov,  relating  to  all 
the  rest,  before  and  behind  it  ? 

8.  It  is  observed,  that  many  men  repaired  only  against  their 
own  houses  (Neh.  iii.  28,  29,  &c.).  This,  though  at  the  first  sight 
it  may  seem  the  fruit  but  of  a  narrow  soul,  and  private  spirit,  yet 
effectually  advanced  the  work.  Yea,  it  is  particularly  recorded  of 
Meshullam,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  who  likely  was  but  a  lodger, 
and  no  housekeeper,  that  he  repaired  over  against  his  chamber. 

Oh,  if  order  were  observed  for  every  one  to  mend  his  own  heart,  or  |    ^  ^ 
house,  how  would  personal  amendment,  by  degrees,  quickly  produce  \  V^ 
family,  city,  country,  kingdom  reformation.     How  soon  are  those  ) 
streets  made  clean,  where  every  one  sweeps  against  his  own  door.  | 

9.  Some  doubled  their  files,  as  Merimoth,  the  son  of  Urijah, 
the  son  of  Coz,who  having  formerly  been  a  repairer  (verse  4), 
comes  again  the  second  time  to  build  (verse  21),  out  of  doubt  the 
same  person,  as  having  the  same  name,  father,  and  grandfather. 
Let  him  have  double  praise,  for  his  double  pains ;  who,  not  being 
weary  of  well-doing,  dealt  with  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
Philippians  with  St  Paul,  once  and  again  relieving  the  necessity 
thereof  (Phil.  iv.  16).    • 

10.  The  nobles  of  Tekoah  are  taxed  for  not  putting  their  necks 
to  the  work  of  their  Lord  (Neh.  iiL  5).  Strange  that  now  they 
should  discover  such  unseasonable  pride.  Had  they  not  lately 
returned  from  Babylon)  Could  not  seventy  years'  banishment 
from  their  own,  and  captivity  in  a  foreign  land,  humble  them  to 
purpose?  Methinks,  so  long  suffering  should  have  broken 
(though  not  their  hearts)  their  stomachs^  But  oh  the  difference 
betwixt  being  low  and  being  lowly !  No  afflictions,  except 
seasoned  and  sanctified,  are  sufiicient  to  bring  down  men's  natural 
corruption.  This  negligence  of  the  Tekoite  nobility  in  God's 
cause,  was  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  because  of  the  double 
diligence  of  the  Tekoite  commoners  therein ;  for  they  had  two 
shares  in  this  adventure  building  (Neh.  iii.  5),  and  again  they 
had  (verse  27)  another  bout  in  the  same  service.  Except  any 
will  say,  that  by  the  Tekoites,  in  the  second  mention  of  them, 
their  nobility  are  intended;  who,  sensible  of  their  own  dishonour, 
for  their  former  backwardness,  played  an  after-game  to  repair 
their  credit,  which  is  affirmed  without  any  proof,  and  with  little 
probability. 

11.  Some  here  will  demand,  what  did  Nehemiah  himself  all  the 
while  1  Did  he  only  look  on,  work  with  his  eyes,  and  command 
others  to  labour  1    Or  was  he  like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who 
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bind  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on 

men's  shoulders,  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one 

of  their  fingers  (Mat.  zxiii.  4). 

I  a.  It  is  answered,  his  zeal  was  active,  and  exemplary  in  Gk>d's 

work,  and  therein  expressed  itself, 

(i)  Privatively,  in  forbearing  the  salary  of  the  governor, 
which  lus  predecessors  did,  and  he  might  justly  receive, 
in  this  respect,  one  may  truly  say,  that  each  gate, 
tower,  and  piece  of  wall  in  Jerusalem,  was  in  part  re- 
paired with  Nehemiah's  money,  because  the  builders 
thereof  were  the  better  enabled  for  that  work,  by  his 
remitting  unto  them  the  tax  due  to  him  as  governor. 
(2)  Positively,  not  bearing  his  own  right,  but  also  bearing  a 
large  proportion  in  the  work.  He  kept  a  daily  ordi- 
nary (thanks  being  the  only  shot  his  guests  were  to  pay) 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  and  ruless,  besides 
strangers  of  the  headien.  How  many  attendants  then 
dined  on  the  reversion,  at  the  waiter's  table  1  and 
how  many  poor  feasted  on  the  fragments  at  the 
portet^s  lodge  f  It  may  be  presumed  many  labourers 
at  the  wall  had  gone  supperless  to  bed,  had  they  not 
i  repaired  to  Nehemiah's  house  for  their  refection. 

'^        As  for  the  opinion  of  Tremellius,  that  Nehemiah  built  the  king's 

palace  at  his  own  charge,  grounding  the  same  on  his  own  translation 

of  the  text,  because  I  find  no  other  authors  to  follow  him  therein, 

it  is  enough  barely  to  mention  his  opinion. 

13.  At  the  Sheep-gate  they  began  to  repair,  and  thereat  also  they 
ended.  The  goldsmiths  and  merchants  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
work,  betwixt  the  going  up  of  the  comer  unto  the  Sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  32). 

14.  Within  the  circumference  of  the  walls,  lay  much  ground  un- 
inhabited, people  being  loath  to  live  therein,  except  by  lot  com- 
pelled thereunto,  and  all  blessed  such  as  willingly  offered  them- 
selves to  dwell  therein  (Neh.  zi.  i,  2).  Strange,  that  the  chief  city 
should  run  so  low  in  general  reputation,  the  gallants  of  our  age 

^  being  otherwise  minded,  all  posting  unto  the  principal  place  of 
the  kingdom,  as  the  fountain  of  fashions  and  all  delights.  I  read 
indeed,  of  Histria,  a  province  under  the  Venetian  commonwealth, 
that  they  are  fain  to  hire  people  to  inhabit  there.  But  the  reason 
thereof  is  visible,  because  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air ; 
whereas  no  such  pretence  for  any  to  decline  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
whose  elevated  situation  conduosd  much  to  the  purity  and  whole- 
someness  thereof. 
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15.  But  men's  unwiUingDcss  to  dwell  therein,  took  the  rise  from 
other  reasons,  namely — 

(i)  The  common  enemy  beheld  it  with  most  envious  eyes,  as 
the  proper  object  of  his  malice. 

(2)  The  vast  circuit  of  the  city  put  them  to  hard  duty  to 

guard  it. 

(3)  Trading  was  dead  therein,  and  little  wealth  to  be  gotten 

at  the  new  erection  thereof. 

(4)  All  coveted  the  country,  for  the  privacy,  pleasure,  and 

profit  thereof. 
However,  in  after  ages,  Jerusalem  grew  exceedingly  populous, 
and  had  all  the  vacuities  thereof  filled,  yea,  crowded  with  inhabi- 
tants. Thus,  as  it  is  most  easy  and  thrifty  to  make  children's 
garments  too  big  for  their  bodies,  because  they  will  quickly  grow 
up  to  their  clothes,  so  Providence  advised  Nehemiah  to  make 
the  circun^erence  of  infant  Jerusalem  the  larger,  as  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  would  soon  spread  itself  to  the  replenishing  thereof. 

Sect.  VI.— OF  THE  WATERS  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CITY. 

X.  Pass  we  now  from  the  walls  to  the  water  of  Jerusalem,  a 
most  necessary  commodity  for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  True 
it  is,  Jerusalem  was  so  far  from  boasting  of  any  navigable  river, 
that  it  had  no  stream  near  or  about  it,  to  drive  any  water-mills. 
If  it  be  demanded,  how  without  such  mills  so  populous  a  place 
could  subsist,  and  not  be  famished  for  want  of  grinders  (as  a 
chop-fallen  man^  for  lack  of  use  of  his  teeth),  know  this  was 
pnncipahy  suppliea~Dy  hand-mills,  here  ordinarily  used  where  mul- 
titudes of  slaves  were  in  every  family.  As  for  other  waters,  both 
for  necessity  and  pleasure,  Jerusalem  had  (though  no  superfluity) 
a  self-sufficiency  thereof. 

3.  The  waters,  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  are  reducible  unto  three 
several  kinds — 

(i)  Partly  artificial,  as  pools  and  conduits. 

(a)  Partly  natural,  as  the  brook  Eedron  (whereof  formerly) 

and  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 

(3)  Partly   supernatural,    as  the    miracle-working  pool   of 

Bethesda. 

Of  the  former  sort  were  the  king's  fishponds,  on  the  south-west, 

not  far  from  the  Fountain-gate,  and  near  thereunto    the  pool 

which  was  made  (Neh.   ii  14,  and  iii.  16),  (no  doubt  with  great 

care  and  cost),  betwixt  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  house  of  the 

mij^ty  men.    Also  the  conduit  of  the  upper  or  old  pool,  in  the 
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path  of  the  fuller's  field  (2  Kings  xviiL  17),  and  probably  another 
of  the  lower  pool,  all  referred  by  learned  men  to  Solomon,  as 
principal  author  thereof.  * 

3.  For  in  the  inventory  of  his  vanities  he  confesseth  of  himself, 
"  I  made  me  pools  of  water  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that 
bringeth  forth  trees"  (Eccl.  ii.  6).  Thus  he  sought  for  felicity  in 
the  air,  climbing  up  with  his  lofty  buildings ;  in  the  earth,  diving 
low  in  his  deep  minings  ;  in  the  water,  wading  therein  through 
costly  aqueducts ;  but  found  at  last  that  happiness  was  super- 
elemental,  and  not  to  be  found  but  in  heaven. 

4.  Some  may  conceive  that  King  Uzziah  had  a  hand  in  pro- 
moting the  water-fabrics  near  Jerusalem,  finding  him  a  very 
active  engineer,  and  of  whom  it  is  expressly  recorded,  that  he 
digged  many  wells  (2  Chron.  xzvL  10).  But  what  folio weth  ?  ^*  For 
he  had  much  cattle,  both  in  the  low  country  and  in  the  plains." 
The  scene,  therefore,  of  his  wateiy  discoveries,  was  laid  at  greater 
distance,  where  his  cattle  were  kept,  and  where  he  was  more  com- 
roendably  employed  in  his  husbandry  than  afterwards  in  God's 
house,  any  instrument  better  befitting  his  hand  than  a  censer 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  19). 

5.  Not  long  after^  {probably  in  the  reign  of  King  Ahaz  (as  may 
partly  be  collected  from  the  time  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  and  plac- 
ing of  this  passage  therein),  when  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
suspected  from  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel 
(Isa.  vii.  i),  the  Jews  fell  to  the  fortifying  of  their  city,  both  with 
wall  and  water-works.  Hereupon  the  prophet,  when  the  new  line 
about  Jerusalem  was  finished,  complaineth  thereof  as  followeth: 
— "  Ye  have  seen  also  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David,  that 
they  are  many,  and  ye  have  gathered  together  the  waters  of  the 
lower  pool.  And  ye  have  numbered  the  houses  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  houses  ye  have  broken  down  to  fortify  the  wall.  Ye 
made  also  a  ditch  betwixt  the  two  walls,  for  the  water  of  the  old 
pool,  but  ye  have  not  looked  unto  the  Maker  thereof,  neither  had 
respect  unto  Him  that  fashioned  it  long  ago.  And  in  that  day 
did  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  call  to  weeping  and  mourning,"  &c. 
(Isa.  xxii.  9). 

6.  Not  that  the  prophet  herein  reproved  the  people  for  provi- 
dent preventing  of  danger,  or  politic  endeavouring  of  safety,  or 
moderate  delighting  in  pleasure,  but  justly  taxed  them  for — 

(i)  Too  much  confidence  in  the  arm  of  flesh. 

(2)  Unseasonable  rejoicing  in  carnal  comforts,  when  drains 
and  ditches  down  their  own  cheeks  had  been  more 
proper  water-works  for  the  present  sad  occasion. 
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(3)  Admiring  their  own  handiworks  (without  thankful  re- 
lating to  Qod  the  principal),  as  if  they  had  created 
those  pools  and  springs  of  their  own  industry  and 
ingenuity. 
Whereas  all  grottoes,  conduits,  and  aqueducts,  though  allowed 
the  lawful  issue  of  art,  and  offspring  of  human  invention,  are 
but  still-bom  babes  at  the  best,  except  God  quicken  and  enliven 
them,  mediately  or  immediately,  with  moisture  from  above.     He 
only  is  the  Father  of  the  rain  (Job  zxzviii.  28),  and  is  by  conse- 
quence the  Grandfather  of  all  pools  and  conduits  whatsoever. 
Justly,  therefore,  were  the  Jews  reproved,  for  having  their  phleg-. 
matic  souls  dabbling  too  much  in  water,  without  once  looking  up 
to  Qod,  according  to  David's  divinity,  freely  confessing  *'  All  my 
fresh  springs  are  even  in  Thee"  (Psa.  Ixxxvii.  7). 

7.  But  how  well  soever  the  ponds,  pools,  and  conduits  were 
perfected  at  this  time,  soon  after  all  their  curiosities  were  discom- 
posed, when  Sennacherib  sent  the  railing  message  and  letter 
(though  words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  storm  no  cities)  to 
King  Hezekiah,  in  Jerusalem,  who,  fearing  a  siege,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  princes  and  people  in  a  short  time  stopped  all  the 
foubtains  and  the  brook  which  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land, 
saying,  "  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come  and  find  much 
water  1"  (2  Chron.  zzzii.  4).  Hezekiah  knew  that  Sennacherib's 
blasphemous  tongue  would  be  sooner  silenced,  and  his  roaring 
throat  easier  stopped  with  thirst  than  with  any  other  answer. 
And  although  Sennacherib,  out  of  the  plentiful  magazine  of  his 
malice,  shot  his  arrows,  even  bitter  words  (Psalm  Iziv.  3),  against 
Hezekiah,  yet,  according  to  God's  promise,  he  came  not  into 
Jerusalem,  nor  did  he  shoot  an  arrow  there  (Isa.  zzzvii.  33),  having 
all  his  army  soon  after  confounded  from  heaven,  and  he  himself 
(reprieved  from  the  angel's)  was  ezecuted  by  his  own  sons'  swords 
in  his  own  country. 

8.  Here  if  any  demand  what  is  meant  by  stopping  the  brook 
which  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  we  understand  not 
Kedron  thereby,  which,  to  save  them  the  pains,  in  summer  stops 
itself  (as  only  the  dstem  to  receive  the  land-floods  from  Mount 
Olivet),  but  rather  conceive  the  constant  waters  of  Gihon  or 
Siloam  therein  intended,  running  through  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Moriah,  wherein  Jerusalem  is  seated  (Gen.  zxii.  2). 

9.  After  Sennacherib's  departure,  Hezekiah  fell  afresh  on  open- 
ing those  springs  he  had  formerly  obstructed  ;  yea,  to  make  them 
reparation,  he  improved  them  to  a  higher  perfection  than  at  first 
he  found  in  them ;  for. 
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(i)  Hie  made  a  pool  and  a  conduit  (a  Kings  zx.  ao). 
y  (2)  He  stopped  up  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and 

^  »  brought  it  straight  to  the  west  side  of  the  dty  of 

David  (2  Chron.  xxzii.  30). 
'^  (3)  He  brought  water  into  the  dty  of  Jerusalem  (a  -Kings 

zz.  20). 
Hereby,  no  doubt,  Hezekiab  got  many  a  blessing  and  hearty 
prayer  from  the  poor  servants  in  the  city,  whose  weary  shoulders 
had  formerly  fetched  their  water  so  far  off  for  the  use  of  their 
master's  family. 

,  10.  Here  some  will  object,  that  such  an  altering  of  the  cqurse 
of-  this  river,  from  the^  ancient  channel  thereof,  and  the  entidng 
of  it  by  art  into  a  new  passage,  was  a  violence  and  a  trespass 
offered  to  nature.  Yea,  did  not  man  herein  pretend  to  more 
wisdom  than  his  Maker,  as  if  by  such  variation  he  could  direct  the 
veins  in  the  body  of  the  earth  to  a  fitter  posture  than  that  wherein 
God  Himself  had  disposed  them.  But  let  such  knew,  that  when 
God  gave  the  earth  [with  the  water  therein,  as  making  up  one 
globe]  to  the  sons  of  men,  in  the  same  charter  he  derived  a  right 
unto  them  to  mould  it  as  might  be  most  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous for  their  habitation.  And  although  it  belongs  to  Qod 
alone  to  put  a  sandy  girdle  about  the  loins  of  the  ocean  (because 
otherwise  a  giant  for  men  to  manage),  "  hither  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  farther,"  yet  lesser  brooks  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
human  industry,  to  order  them  for  man's  most  commodity. 

11.  Others  will  admire  that  this  new  river  was  brought  no 
sooner  to  Jerusalem7  and  that  a  project  so  honourable,  necessary, 
and  feasible  lay  so  long  unperformed.  How  came  this  design  to 
escape  the  searching  eyes  of  Solomon,  especially  seeing  (as  he 
confesseth  himself)  he  dealt  much  in  that  moist  element)  (Ecdes. 
ii.  6).  See  we  here  Solomon  himself  saw  not  all  things ;  and 
Hezekiah,  coming  many  years  after  him,  might  supply  his  omis- 
sions. And  to  speak  plainly,  many  of  Solomon's  projects  were 
but  voluptuous  essays  for  his  own  personal  (not  to  say  carnal; 
contentment,  whereas  holy  Hezekiah,  in  his  undertakings^  might 
have  a  more  public  spirit  for  the  general  good  of  his  kingdom. 

12.  The  well  ojr  fountain  of  the  Dragon,  near  the  Valley-gate 
(Neh.  ii.  13),  might  be  made  at  the  same  time,  probably  taking 
its  denomination  from  some  artificial  resemblance  of  a  dragon 
about  it.  A  conduit  in  a  dragon-fashion  (though  such  antics  are 
more  commonly  presented  spitting  of  fire  than  venting  of  water) 
is  made  here  by  Adrichomius.  Tremellius  conceiveth  it  called 
Dragon,  or  Serpent  well,  because  the  waters  thereof  (which,  con- 
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trary  to  other  authors,  he  maketh  the  same  with  Siloam)  glide 
snake-like,  soft  and  gentle,  yea,  crooked  and  winding,  with  many 
intricate  flexures  thereof  But  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  cer- 
tain cause  of  such  names  as  are  merely  adplacUum^  finding  a  well 
and  gate  in  the  cose  oi  the  city  of  Sarisbury  of  the  same  name, 
yet  hitherto  could  n^ver  hear  any  probable  reason  thereof. 

13.  Amongst  the  waters  merely  natural,  the  fountain  or  Pool  of 
Siloah  (Neh.  iii.  15),  with  the  stream  flowing  thence  into  the 
brook  of  Kedron,  justly  daimeth  the  pre-eminence.  Fountain, 
which  both  in  the  name  and  nature  thereof  was  the  lively  emblem, 
if  not  the  real  type  of  our  Saviour.  Name,  which  is  by  int(;rpreta- 
tion,  seni  (John  ix.  7)  ;  and  we  know  "When  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come,  Qod  smt  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law"  (Gkd.  iv.  4).  Nature,  for  the  waters  thereof^  as 
the  prophet  observed  (Isa.  viii.  6),  ran  softly. 

(1)  To  the  eye  sine  impetu^  moving  slowly,  and  not  rushing 

with  a  rapid  stream,  like  an  impetuous  torrent 

(2)  To  the  ear,  sine  sirepUu^  still  and  quiet,  not  ofiensive  to 

the  neighbours  with  the  noise  thereo£ 
So  Christ— 
(i)  Was  leisurable  and  treatable  in  His  going  (on  foot,  but 
if  mounted,  only  on  a   slow-paced  ass)  and  doing, 
not  rashly  precipitate  in  His  proceedings. 
(2)  Not  querulous  or  clamorous  in  hb  discourse  (''  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  hear  His  voice  in 
the  streets,"  Mat  xii.  19),  but  meek  and  quiet 
Now,  as  God  was  eminently  in  the  still  voice  (i  Kings  xix. 
12),  so  also  was  He  efiectually  once  in  this  still  water,  when  our 
Saviour  sent  the  blind-bom  man  hither  to  wash,  and  thereby  he 
recovered  his  sight  (John  ix.  7). 

14.  This  was  he  who  afterwards  proved  so  constant  a  confessor 
of  Christ,  avouching  Him  a  prophet,  and  his  cure  by  Him  really 
effected,  notwithstanding  the  Pharisees'  menacing  to  the  con- 
trary ;  hoping  in  vain,  though  Christ  had  opened  his  eyes,  that 
they  could  stop  his  mouth  from  the  acknowledging  thereof.  His 
constancy  herein  cost  him  an  excommunication,  and  a  casting 
out  of  the  synagogue  (John  ix.  22,  34).  The  best  was,  the  power 
of  the  keys  when  abused  doth  not  shut  the  door  of  heaven,  but  in 
such  cases  only  shoot  the  bolt  beside  the  lock,  not  debarring  the 
innocent  person  entrance  thereat 

15.  The  supernatural  Pool  of  Bethesda  by  the  sheep-maricet  re- 
mains, whose  waters,  when  at  a  certain  season  moved  by  an  angel, 
were  medicinal  to  cure  the  first  comer  thereunto,  whatsoever  disease 
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he  had  (John  v.  2).  A  learned  man  conceiveth,  that  when  Eliashib 
the  high  priest  (after  their  return  from  Babylon),  with  his  brethren, 
first  began  hereabouts  to  build  the  Sheep-gate,  and  sanctify  it  to 
divine  service  (as  leading  to  the  temple),  God  then  and  there,. in 
-  '  Ik^  approbation  of  his  act,  endued  the  pool  hard  by  with  this  sove- 
j)^  ^A  reign  sanative  quality ;  but  this  we  leave  with  the  author. 

16.  By  this  pool  an  infirmaiy  was  built,  for  maimed  folk  to  lodge 
in,  and  attend  the  troubling  of  the  waters.  How  well  was  God's 
bounty  and  man's  charity  here  met  together.  Commendable  it 
was  that  rich  men  did  not  engross  this  spa  to  themselves,  but  per- 
mitted poor  people  not  able  to  use  physic  and  surgery  the  benefit 
thereof.  This  hospital  for  building  consisted  of  five  porches  (John 
V.  2),  not  that  the  defective  in  the  five  senses,  lame,  blind,  deaf^ 
&c.,  were  here  severally  disposed  of  by  themselves,  but  no  doubt 
promiscuously  put  together.  In  this  college  of  cripples,  he  for  his 
seniority  might  have  been  the  master  thereof,  who  had  been  longer 
lame  than  most  men  live,  and  now  past  the  fifth  climacteric  of 
his  disease,  wherewith  he  had  been  afflicted  full  thirty-eight  years. 
Indeed,  so  impossible  were  the  conditions  of  his  recovery,  that  being 
lame,  he  must  run  before  he  could  go,  for  seeing  the  first  comer 
wai  only  served,  he  must  haste  with  speed  into  the  pool  after  the 
moving  thereof,  whilst  he,  alas,  wanted  strength  to  help  himself, 
wanted  money  to  hire  others,  and  others  wanted  mercy  freely  to 
give  him  their  assistance.  But  because  he  could  not  go  to  health, 
health  was  graciously  pleased  to  come  to  him,  and  he  was  cured 
miraculously  by  our  Saviour  (John  v.  9). 

77.  And  thus  much  of  the  walls,  gates,  towers,  and  waters  about 
Jerusalem.  Come  we  now  into  the  city  itself,  which  anciently  con- 
sisted of  two  principal  parts  (thereof  dual  in  the  Hebrew),  Zion  on 
the  south-west,  and  Jerusalem  (properly  so  called)  on  the  north 
'  thereof,  which  we  proceed  in  order  to  describe,  with  the  places  of 
principal  note  therein  contained. 

Sect.  VII.— of  DAVID'S  PALACE.  THE  HIGH-PRIESTS'  HOUSES, 
THE  CCENACULUM,  AND  OTHER  MEMORABLE  PLACES 
IN  MOUNT  ZION. 

I.  We  begin  with  Mount  Zion,  making  that  first  which  God  most 
favoured,  ^*  who  loved  the  gates  of  Zion,  more  than  all  the  taberna- 
cles of  Jacob,"  Psa.Jxxxvii.  2).  Here  first  our  eyes  are  entertained 
with  the  stately  palace  of  David,  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending  him 
timber  and  workmen  for  the  building  thereof  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  and 
I   Chron.  xiv.  i).    Flat  was  the  roof  of  this  palace,  whereon 
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David  sat,  and  from  whence  he  beheld  Bathsheba  (hard  by  is  her 
house)  bathing  herself.  I  cannot  excuse  her  action  herein.  If 
policy  be  jealous,  that  hedges  may  have  ears,  modesty  may  sus- 
pect lest  the  motes  in  the  sdr  have  e}'es.  But  see  here  divine 
justice.  As  this  roof  was  the  place  whereon  David's  lust  did  bum 
first,  so  thereon  Absalom's  incest  did  blaze  furthest,  lying  here  with 
his  father's  concubines.  This  he  easily  did  at  the  persuasion  of 
Ahithophel,  those  spurs  needing  no  rowels,  which  are  to  prick  for- 
ward graceless  youth  into  wantonness.  But  that  hellish  politician 
did  this  to  set  such  a  distance  betwixt  sire  and  son,  that  the  a£fec- 
tion  of  the  one  might  never  meet  with  the  submission  of  the  other, 
the  breach  hereafter  being  made  so  deep  and  wide,  no  bridge 
of  reconciliation  might  be  built  betwixt  them. 

2.  Under  the  Romans  this  palace  was  turned  into  a  castle,  where 
a  garrison  was  kept  to  overawe  the  city  (Acts  xxi.  37) ;  once  the 
^honour,  now  the  terror ;  once  the  beauty,  now  the  bridle  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Upon  the  fair  stairs  leading  thereto,  stood  St.  Paul  when  he 
made  his  speech  to  the  people  {Acts  xxi.  40),  hearing  him  with 
great  silence,  because  he  spake  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (Acts  xxii. 
2) ;  until  he  came  to  the  passage  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
(which,  though  spoken  in  Hebrew,  was  no  good  Hebrew  to  his  au- 
ditors, but  false  construction  and  breach  of  Jewish  privilege), 
when  they  turned  their  attentive  ears  into  railing  tongues,  *'  Away 
with  such  a  fellow  from  off  the  earth." 

3.  And  now  to  show  the  frailty  of  human  happiness,  pass  we 
from  the  palace  of  these  kings  to  their  burying  place,  seeing  Zion 

in  a  double  respect  may  be  called  the  Westminster  of  Jerusalem,    V 
because  the  kings  thereof  resided  there  while  living,  and  rested 
when  dead.    The  reader  shall  pay.nothing  but  bis  pains  in  fol- 
lowing me  whilst  I  show  him  these  royal  remains.    We  may  ob- 
serve four  gradations  of  honour  in  these  interments. 

(i)  Wicked  Amon  was  buried  in  his  own  house  (2  Chron. 
xxxiiL  24),  (not  under  the  roof,  but  within  the  verge 
of  the  wall  thereof),  and  so  was  Manasseh  (2  Chron. 
xxxiiL  20),  whose  true  but  late  repentance  was  effec- 
tual to  save  his  soul,  but  not  his  kingdom,  from 
destruction. 

(2)  Cruel  Joram,  who  had  no  compassion  whilst  living  and 

therefore  no  bowels  when  dying,  was  buried  by  him- 
self in  the  city  of  David,  and  neither  fire  nor  water, 
neither  burning  nor  mourning,  made  for  him  (a  Chron. 
xxi.  15,  16). 

(3)  Cjodly,  but  leprous  Uzziah,  being  ceremonially  unclean. 
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was  interred  in  the  field  of  the  burials  which  belonged 
10  the  kings  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  23) ;  understand  it,  with- 
in the  suburbs,  but  without  the  walls  of  their  solemn 
sepultures. 
(4)  All  the  rest  were  entombed  in  a  stately  place  set  apart 
for  that  purpose ;  namely,  David  the  holy,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart;  Solomon  the  wise,  when  old, 
befooled  by  his  wives ;  Rehoboam  the  simple,  whose 
/  rigour  rent  ten  tribes  from  his  kingdom  ;  Abiah  the 

K  ^  wicked,  but  valiant  and  fortunate  in  fight  (2  Chron. 

A^       '    l  xiii.  15)  ;  Asa  the  upright,  whose  heart  was  perfect  all 

'N*   ^      I  his  days  (3  Chron.  zv,    i);  Jehoshaphat  the  just, 

n\      "  "     '  whose  heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord 

•      .  '•        I  (2  Chron.  xvii.  6)  ;  Ahaaah  the  idolater,  whose  only 

-^  s-  I         commendation  was  that  he  reigned  but  one  year 

(2  Chron.  xzii.  2)  ;  Joash  the  badcslider,  the  lease  of 
whose  goodness   determined  with   his   uncle's    life 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  2) ;  Amaziah  the  rash,  worsted  in  a 
^^  '         needless  war  against  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxv. 

21);  Jotham  the  peaceable*  who  built  the  highest 

gate  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  zv.  35)  ; 

Ahas  the  profane,  who  in  the  time  of  his  distress  yet 

trespassed  more  against  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  zzvil 

22);  Hezekiah  the  pious,  who  destroyed  the  high 

places;  Josiah  the  tender-hearted,  who  melted  at 

God's  threatenings  denounced  against  the*people  of 

the  Jews  (2  Chron.  zzziv.  27). 

/    4.  Amongst  these  still  I  miss  Jehoiakim,  and  long  seeking  for 

'.  his  tomb,  light  at  last  on  the  prophet's  threatening — "  He  shall  be 

'buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 

gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  zzii.  19)* 

5.  Now,  as  it  were  in  exchange  of  Jehoiakim  excluded,  we  find 
Jehoiada  admitted  among  the  royal  interments.  Count  it  not 
presumption  for  a  priest's  body  to  intrude  amongst  princes'  bones, 
seeing  not  his  pride  but  the  people's  gratitude  preferred  him  to 
the  place,  because  "  He  had  done  good  in  Israel  towards  God 
and  His  house  "  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  16).  (Oh,  if  monuments  were 
marshalled  according  to  men's  merits,  what  change  would  it  cause 
in  our  churches  !)  See  we  here  the  care  the  Jews  had  of  decent 
burying  their  dead.  True  it  is,  bodies  flung  in  a  bog  will  not 
stidL  there  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  cast  into  a  wood^  will  find  out 
the  way ;  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  will  have  free  egress ;  left  on 
the  highway,  are  still  in  the  ready  road  to  the  resurrection.    Yet 
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seeing  they  are  the  tahernades  of  the  soul,  yea,  ibt  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Jews  justly  began,  and  Christians  commend- 
ably  continue  the  custom  of  their  solemn  interment 

6.  Farther  oS  from  the  place,  we  find  the  house  of  the  mighty, 
where  David's  worthies  lived  in  a  college,  undei  Joab,  their  pre- 
sident, next  the  king's  wine-press  (Zach.  xiv.  10)  and  his  fish- 
ponds (Neh.  vii.  16).  TUnk  not  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  only 
crowns,  thrones^  and  sceptres,  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty ;  for  be- 
sides these,  to  maintain  their  state,  they  had  places  of  profit,  so 
thrifty  as  to  make  their  own  wine  at  the  best  hand. 

7.  Next  we  take  notice  of  the  houses  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
both  alive  at  once  (John  viii.  13,  34),  and  termed  the  high  priests 
at  the  same  time ;  one  by  courtesy,  because  lately  he  had  ^en ; 
the  other  by  right,  because  at  present  possessed  of  the  high- 
priesthood.  Thus  that  function,  which  ought  to  have  been  during 
life  by  Ood's  institution,  was  made  alternately  annual  by  man's 
innovation.  Was  not  the  shining  of  two  suns  together  in  the 
Jewish  church  sadly  ominous  ?  And  was  it  not  high  time  for  God 
to  take  away  the  office,  when  men  began  wantonly  to  play  at  in 
and  out,  widi  that  holy  profession  ?  But  besides  these  two  high 
priests,  there  was  a  third  that  had  more  right  than  either  to  the 
place,  our  Saviour  Himself,  at  the  present  brought  a  prisoner  be- 
fore them.  In  the  house  of  Annas,  an  officer  wrongfully  struck 
Him  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  (John  xviii.  aa),  and  in  the  house 
of  Caiaphas,  He  was  thrice  denied  by  Peter  (John  x\dii.  25),  ad- 
jured by  the  high  priest,  adjudged  to  death,  spit  upon,  blinded, 
buffeted,  with  other  insolences  offered  unto  Him.  The  houses  of 
the  high  priests  were  far  asunder,  all  which  distance  Christ  traced 
on  foot ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  being  posted  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  from 
Pilate  to  Herod,  from  Herod  to  Pilate,  from  Gabbatha  to  Gol- 
gotha, He  traversed  all  the  length  and  breadth,  and  most  of  the 
considerable  places  in  the  city;  partly  to  render  his  passion 
more  public,  being  made  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels,  partly 
that  his.  beautiful  feet  might  bring  the  gospel  of  peace  into  every 
principal  street  in  Jerusalem; 

8.  Next  followeth  the  coenaculum,  or  large  upper  room,  where 
Christ  ended  the  Passover  (Luke  xxiL  12),  began  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  probably  afterwards  in  the  same  place  appeared  to  His 
disciples,  where  after  His  ascension  the  Holy  Spirit  in  fiery 
cloven  tongues  fell  upon  them  (Acts  ii.  3),  enabling  them  to  speak 
all  languages,  for  which  some  senselessly  slandered  them  to  be 
fuE  of  new  wine  (Acts  ii.  13).    For  the  excess  thereof  may  give; 
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..meiLinore  tongue^  not  more  tongues,  and  is  so  far  from  making 
them  speak  other,  that  it  Binders  the  pronouncing  of  their  own 
language.     As  for  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which   some 
make  very  fair  in  Mount  Zion,  I  say  a  better  was  beneath  her 
desert,  but  a  worse  was  above  her  estate.    Sure  it  is,  that  after 
her  Son's  sufferings,  she  privately  lived  in  the  house  of  John  the 
I  apostle,  and  John  formerly  lay  in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  and  Christ 
'  once  lodged  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  and  Mary  was  for  ever  hid 
^    ,' /'       with  Christ  in  God  (CoL  iii.  3).     Oh  holy  chain,  oh  happy  com- 
plication I 

9.  In  the  last  place  we  come  to  the  prisons  (those  necessary 
evils  in  a  populous  city),  whereof  we  find  three  several  degrees — 

(i)  The  dungeon  of  Malchiah  (Jer.  zzzviii.  6),  a  most  nasty 
place,  the  mud  and  mire  whereof  shall  not  be  stirred 
by  my  pen,  lest  the  ill  savour  offend  the  reader.  Yet 
good  Jeremiah  was  forced  to  lie  and  like  to  die  therein, 
had  not  Ebed-melech  the  blackamoor  procured  his  writ 
of  removal  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9). 

(3)  The  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe,  made  a  prison  extra- 
ordinary of  a  private  dwelling  (Jer.  zxzviii.  c^). 
This  latter  better  than  the  former,  so  that  Jeremiah 
counted  it  a  favour  at  his  importunate  request  to  be 
preferred  thence  (Jer.  xxxvii.  20)  into 

(3)  The  court  of  the  prison,  the  best  of  all  bads ;  which  was 
part  of  the  king's  palace,  where  Jeremiah  remained 
many  days,  fed  with  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  the 
Bakers'-street  (Jer.  xxxiL  21),  (a  place  hard  by),  till 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  last  gave  him  a  gaol-delivery 
(Jer.  xxxix.  11). 

10.  So  much  of  Zion,  forbearing  to  enlarge  myself  in  the  praises 
thereof,  frequent  in  holy  writ  As  for  that  expression,  '*  God's 
dwelling  is  in  Zion**  (Psalm  Ixxvi.  2},  it  seems  particularly  to  re- 
late to  that  time  when  the  ark  resided  there,  brought  in  by  David 
(2  Sam.  vi.  16),  and  placed  by  him  in  the  midst  of  a  tabernacle 
which  he  had  pitched  for  it  (2  Sam.  vi.  17).  Indeed,  he  designed 
to  make  a  better  casket  for  that  jewel,  had  not  God  retrenched 
his  resolution  by  special  order  (2  Sam.  vii.  12),  intending  Solo- 
mon for  that  purpose,  who  many  years  after  removed  this  ark  into 
the  temple  he  erected. 

Sect.  VIII.— OF  MILLO. 

As  it  is  a  great  grace  in  a  rhetorician  not  to  have  bald  and  flat, 
but  dear  and  fair  transitions ;  so  it  is  no  less  beautiful  in  build- 
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ings  to  have  spacious  and  handsome  passages  therein.  For  this 
cause  the  kings  of  Israel  counted  no  cost  too  much  to  be  bestowed 
upon  this  Millo,  as  being  the  common  pass  between  Zion  and 
Jerusalem.  It  was  called  Millo,  that  is,  a  filling,  as  some  would 
have  it,  because,  being  naturally  a  gulf  or  concavity,  it  was  by 
great  expense  levelled  to  be  buUt  upon.  Others  conceive  it  so 
named,  because  filled  with  the  conflux  and  confluence  of  people, 
being  indeed  the  largest  street  in  the  whole  city.  David  began 
(a  Sam.  v.  9),  Solomon  finished  the  building  thereof  (r  Kings  ix. 
24).  But  as  once  Wickham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  wrote  in  a  wall  \^ 
of  Windsor,  '^  This  made  Wickham ;"  in  the  same  sense  it  may  be 
said  of  Millo,  this  made  Jeroboam.  For  Solomon,  taking  notice 
of  his  activity  (merit  commended  men,  and  beauty  women  to  his 
favour),  made  him  surveyor  of  the  works  when  he  built  Millo 
(i  Kings  xi.  27),  which  brought  him  from  a  private  person  into 
public  notice  (the  first  admission  is  a  half  degree  to  honour),  and 
gave  the  occasion  of  his  future  greatness.  In  this  Millo,  at  the 
going  down  to  Sillah,  or  to  the  bulwark.  King  Joash  was  cruelly 
killed  by  two  of  his  servants  (2  Kings  xiL  20). 

Sect.  IX.— OF  THE  PRINCELY  PALACES  IN  THIS  CITY. 

1.  Proceed  we  now  to  the  princely  palaces  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
first  we  light  on  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (i  Kings  vil 
2),  built  by  Solomon :  so  called  because  an  abridgment  of  that 
great  forest,  wherein  (I  mean  in  the  groves  and  gardens  about  it) 
wild  beasts  of  all  kinds  (if  Jium&nauthons  may  be  believed)  had 
their  habitation.    Here  t&e  bellowing  harts  are  said  taiiarbour, 
the  throating  bucks  to  lodge,  the  belling  roes  to  bed,  the  beating 
hares  to  form,  the  tapping  conies  to  sit,  and  the  barking  foxes  to 
kennel.    Strange  music  to  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
place ;  and  very  pleasant  that  such  a  woody  retiredness  should  be 
afforded  in  the  heart  of  a  city.     Yet  Solomon's  mind,  when 
mounted  on  these  seeming  felicities,  was  as  far  from  reaching  true     , 
contentment  as  the  tired  traveller  when  on  the  top  of  the  next     \  >. 
hill  will  be  fromT  touching  the  skies,  which  whilst  he  was  in  the     \ 
valley  seemed  contiguous  thereunta 

2.  The  length  kA  this  house  was  an  hundred,  breadth  fifty, 
height  thirty  cubits,  whereby  it  appears  both  longer  and  broader 
than  the  temple  itself.  Aiid  no  wonder,  for  who  will  deny  that 
Whitehall  stands  on  more  ground  than  Westminster  Abbey  *. 
church  1  Besides,  in  measuring  the  temple,  only  the  covered 
part  thereof  is  reckoned  on,  without  the  courts  (wherein  tb^ 
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greatest  capacity  therein  did  consist),  whereas,  no  doubt  courts 
and  all  are  taken  in  to  make  up  the  aforesaid  dimensions  in  Solo- 
mon's house.  But  grant  the  king's  palace  outspread  the  temple 
in  greatness,  the  temple  out-topped  it  in  height :  whose  towered 
porches  ascended  an  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  (2  Chron.  iiL  4). 
In  this  house  Solomon's  golden  shields  and  targets  were  kept 
(i  Kings  z.  17),  till  carried  away  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt 
(i  Kings  xiv.  26). 

3.  Besides  this  Solomon  had  another  house  in  Jerusalem,  which 
was  thirteen  years  in  building  (i  Kings  viL  i),  and  a  third,  which 
he  made  for  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (i  Kings  vii  8). 
Say  not  they  needed  two  houses,  who  had  two  religions,  for  we 
find  not  that  she  ever  seduced  Solomon  to  idolatry,  nor  are  the 
Egyptian  idols  reckoned  up  among  those  several  superstitions 
(i  Kings  xi.  5,  7)  which  his  second  brood  of  wives  brought  into 
Jerusalem.  Enough  to  persuade  some  that  this  match  was  made 
by  dispensation,  if  not  direction  of  God  himself  (typifying  the  calU 
ing  of  the  Gentiles),  and  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  afterwards  be- 
came a  convert,  following  the  Psalmist's  counsel,  '^  Forget  also 
thine  own  people,  and  thy  father's  house"  (Psa.  xlv.  10).  Here- 
abouts also  was  the  golden  throne  of  Solomon,  to  which  those 
golden  lions  gave  a  stately  ascent  It  was  the  prayer  of  loyal 
Benaiah,  "  Make  the  throne  of  Solomon  greater  than  the  throne 
of  my  lord,  King  David"  (i  Kings  i.  37),  which  accordingly  came 
to  pass,  whether  taken  for  this  his  material  throne,  or  for  the 
largeness  and  fulness  of  his  royal  authority. 

4.  Pass  we  by  the  castle  of  Antiochus  (1  Mace  i.),  built  by.  him 
as  a  bridle  to  the  city ;  as  also  the  palace  of  the  Maccabees, 
wherein  for  many  years  they  made  their  residence,  first  built  by 
Simon,  west  of  the  temple  (i  Mace.  ziii.  52).  In  Christ's  time, 
Herod  the  Great  had  in  Jerusalem  a  most  magnificent  house, 
wherein  his  grandchild  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  kept 
his  Passover,  when  Pilate  sent  Christ  unto  him  to  be  examined 
by  him.  Right  glad  was  Herod  of  this  occasion,  because  though 
formerly  much  conversing  with  John  the  Baptist,  yet  John  did  no 
miracle  (John  x.  41),  which  he  now  in  vain  hoped  to  behold  from 
our  Saviour.  For  He  that  would  not  work  a  miracle  at  His 
mother^s  motion(John  ii.  4),  would  not  do  it  for  His  persecutor's 
pleasure.  Let  Herod  take  this  for  a  sign  that  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  God,  because  He  would  show  no  sign  for  the  will  of  man. 
However,  the  silent  show  of  our  Saviour  wrought  a  reconciliation 

^  betwixt  Him  and  Pilate,  which  before  #ere  at  enmity  betwixt 
themselves  (Luke  xxiiL  12).    But  alas  I  the  innocent  Lamb  is 
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not  long  lived,  when  thus  both  wolf  and  fox  are  agreed  against 
Hira. 

5.  Appendant  to  this  palace  was  the  prison  wherein  Peter  was 
put,  and  being  to  die  the  next  day,  was  found  in  a  dead  sleep  the 
night  before  (Acts  xii.  7).    I  question  whether  Herod,  who  con- ' 
demned  him,  slept  half  so  soundly.    He  must  be  smote  before  1 
he  could  be  waked,  and  his  shackles  fell  off  easier  than  his  sleep.  ' 
The  Rhemish  note  tells  us,  that  the  chains  wherewith  he  was 
bound  are  still  preserved  at  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  Petri  ad  Vin- 
cula.    But  if  those  there  be  the  true  chains,  I  dare  boldly  say, 
that  others  of  richer  metal  and  finer  making,  more  worth  and  less  | 
weight,  are  daily  worn  by  Peter's  pretended  successor. 

6.  Pilate's  palace  must  not  be  forgotten,  wherein  our  Saviour 
was  accused  by  the  Jews ;  near  whereunto  was  the  judgment-hall, 
called  Gabbatba,  or  the  Pavement  (John  xix.  13).  But  how 
even  or  smooth  soever  the  stones  were  laid  in  the  floor  thereof, 
most  rough,  harsh,  and  unequal  justice  was  administered  in  this 
place,  when  our  Saviour  therein  was  condemned.  This  was  the 
place  into  which  the  high  priests,  prepared  for  the  Passover,  would 
not  enter  for  fear  of  pollution  (John  xviiL  28).  "  Oh  my  soul, 
enter  not  into  their  secrets,  whose  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood," 
but  legs  lame  to  lift  themselves  over  the  threshold  of  a  judgment- 
hall,  for  fear  of  defilement.  Now  all  these  princely  palaces  were 
not  extant  in  this  city  at  the  same  time,  but  successively ;  and 
therefore,  as  poets,  when  they  present  persons  who  lived  in  several 
ages  on  the  same  stage,  lay  their  scene  in  the  Elysian  fields,  so 
to  put  these  palaces  together,  the  reader  must  suppose  their  dust 
and  ruins  did. all  meet  on  the  floor  of  this  city,  though  made  in 
our  map  in  a  flourishing  estate,  the  better  to  adorn  our  description 
of  Jerusalem. 

Sect.  X.— OF  THE  COLLEGES  IN  JERUSALEM. 

1.  Pass  we  now  firom  the  court  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  namely, 
such  places  wherein  youth  had  liberal  education.  The  Jews  tell 
us  of  four  hundred  and  fourscore  synagogues  at  Jerusalem,  for 
this  purpose.  We  will  insist  only  on  such  as  we  find  named  in 
Scripture,  and  begin  with  Huldah's  college,  wherein  that  prophetess 
lived  in  the  days  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiL  14).  Perchance  a 
female  foundation  of  women  alone,  and  she  the  presidentess 
thereof;  though  surely  not  bound  with  any  monasrical  vow  of 
virginity,  because  there  also  styled  the  wife  of  Shallum. 

2.  Nexty  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  we  take  notice  of  die 
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Grecian  college  or  gymnasium  erected  by  Jason  the  high  priest, 

wherein  the  Jewish  youth  were  taught  to  wrestle,  nde  horses,  and 

other  Qrecian  accomplishments  (i  Mace.  i.  15,  and  a  Mace.  iv.  12). 

Indeed  archery  was  an  ancient  Jewish  exercise  (*'  David  taught 

the  children  of  Israel  the  use  of  the  bow,  as  it  is  written  in  the 

book  of  Jasher,"  2  Sam.  i.  18),  but  these  were  pure  heathenish 

employments.     Here  also  they  were  taught  to  wear  a  garment 

called  Tleraao^,  which  some  translate  hats,  others  buskins  (though 

head  and  feet  are  far  asunder),  which,  whether  it  were  thf  general 

garb  of  the  Grecians,  or  only  an  academical  habit  to  distinguish 

the  students  from  common  citizens,  let  others  inquire.    But  the 

I  worst  of  all  was,  here  they  were  taught  not  only  uncircumcision  of 

^.        I  omission  (neglecting  the  observing  thereof  on  infants),  but  also 

Y  1  the  uncircumcision  of  commission,  practising  to  make  themselves 

\»  I  uncircumcised  ( i  Mace.  i.  15),  studiously  deleting  the  character  of 

^  '  that  sacrament  out  of  their  bodies. 

3.  After  Christ's  ascension  we  find  five  colleges  or  synagogues 
mentioned  in  one  verse  (Acts  vi.  9),  all  disputing  against  St. 
Stephen. 

Out  of  Asia,  those  of  Silesia  and  proper  Asia. 

Out  of  Africa,  those  of  the  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians  in 

Egypt. 
Out  of  Europe,  those  of  the  libertines  of  Rome. 
Behold  here  an  admirable  act  kept,  wherein  St  Stephen  was  the 
answerer,  against  whom  opponents  were  fetched  from  all  the  parts 
of  the  then  known  world,  and  all  too  few  to  resist  the  wisdom  and 
spirit  by  which  he  spake.  What  this  synagogue  of  libertines  was, 
is  much  controverted  by  learned  men.  Surely  libertines  here  are 
not  taken  in  the  modem  notion  of  the  word,  for  such  as  used 
their  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh  (Qal.  v.  13),  or  a  cloak 
of  maliciousness  (i  Peter  ii.  16),  though  we  confess  in  after  ages 
such  grew  into  a  numerous  society,  whereof  Satan's  subtility  and 
man's  corruption  the  founders,  the  negligence  and  connivance  of 
magistrates  the  daily  benefactors.  A  college,  whose  gates  (like 
those  of  hell)  stand  always  open,  having  no  other  statutes  than 
the  students'  pleasure  ;  where  the  diet  is  so  dear,  that  their  com- 
mons cost  the  souls  of  such  as  feed  on  them,  without  their  final 
repentance.  Most  probable  it  is,  that  by  libertines  were  intended 
such  Romans  as  were  manumitted,  or  made  free  by  their  masters ; 
^'  whereof  Tacitus  counts  no  fewer  than  four  thousand  in  the  dty  of 
Rome,  which  professed  the  Jewish  religion ;  some  whereof  wiUi 
most  likelihood,  had  their  synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  wherein  they 
were  more  perfectly  instructed  in  matters  both  of  doctrine  and 
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discipline:  The  gaztth  or  common  council  must  not  be  omitted, 
coming  iiearto  the  nature  of  a  college,  wherein  the  sanhedrim  or 
seventy  elders  had  their  judicatory,  before  whom  the  disciples 
were  summoned,  and  straitly  threatened  not  to  preach  (Acts  iv. 
15),  and  afterwards,  for  disobeying  their  order,  were  put  into  the 
common  prison  (Acts  y.  18).  In  the  same  place,  St.  Stephen  was 
accused  and  passed  his  purgation,  in  that  excellent  speech,  that 
he  was  no  enemy  to  the  law  of  Moses,  if  rightly  understood 
(Acts%i.  15). 

Sect.  XL-THE  REMAINDER  OF  PRIVATE  HOUSES  AND 

STREETS  IN  JERUSALEM. 

1.  Amongst  the  private  dwellings  in  this  city,  we  take  special 
'notice  of  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  wherein 
the  saints  were  assembled  to  pray  for  Peter's  enlaigement.  Hither 
he  came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  when  Rhoda,  portress  thereof, 
opened  not  the  gate  for  gladness  (Acts  xiL  14)  ;  whether  because 
loath  to  lose  so  much  time,  as  the  opening  thereof  did  necessarily 
require  (conceiving  that  Peter  might  better  stand  without  the  door, 
than  the  people  stay  without  the  news)  or  because  her  soul,  sur- 
prised with  sudden  joy,  was  not  at  leisure  to  actuate  her  hands  to 
open  the  door ;  yet  it  informed  her  feet,  to  run  into  the  house, 
because  that  motion  (was  not  as  others,  against  the  stream,  but) 
went  along  with  the  tide  of  her  afifection,  so  desirous  to  tell  the 
news  unto  others.  Sure  I  am  Peter  got  less  harm  by  this  maiden's 
keeping  him  out  for  a  time,  out  of  this  godly  house,  than  he  did 
by  another  damsel's  letting  him  into  the  high-priest's  palace  (John 
xviii.  17). 

2.  Add  to  this  the  house  of  Ananias  the  high-priest,  which  stood 
not  far  off.  If  therein  there  were  any  rotten  wall  well  whited  over 
(Acts  zxiii.  3),  it  may  pass  for  an  emblem  of  him  the  hypocritical 
owner  thereof.  As  this  was  the  house  of  a  false  man,  so  we  take 
Veronica's  to  be  a  false  house,  yea  mere  fiction,  shown  to  pilgrims 
at  this  day,  in  the  comer  of  a  street.  Here  it  is  said,  that  meeting 
our  Saviour  when  canying  His  cross,  she  tendered  unto  him  her 
veil,  therewith  wiping  off  His  sweat,  which  veil  thereby  presently 
received  the  lively  impression  and  portraiture  of  His  face  and  com- 
plexion, widi  more  probability  they  might  affirm  that  the  picture 
of  His  feet  remained  in  the  hair  of  Mary  Magdalene  (John 

«l3)- 

3.  So  much  for  particular  houses.      Now  that  Jerusalem  was 

digested  and  methodised  into  several- streets  is  most  certain,  where- 

21 
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of  such  frequent  mention  in  Scripture,  as  sure  it  is  also,  that  many 
fair  market  places  were  found  therein,  where  children  played  with 
thfir  mates  (Mat.  xi.  15),  merchants  met  with  their  chapmen,  la- 
bourers waited  for  masters  to  hire  them  (Mat.  xz.  3),  and  Phari- 
sees bartered  their  outside  sanctity  for  the  greetings  and  salutatiocs 
of  the  people  (Mat.  zxiii.  7).  But  the  order  and  fashion  of  their 
several  streets  are  to  us  unknown,  Scripture  affording  no  certainty 
^  therein.  And  though  Adrichomius  seem  so  accurate  in  this  point, 
that  no  London  beadle  can  be  better  acquainted  with  th^lanes, 
alleys,  courts,  comers,  of  the  precinct  belonging  unto  him,  yet 
herein  he  proceeds  on  his  own  fancy,  and  mere  conjecture.  Only  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  two  streets,  Wateigate-street  and  Ephraim- 
gate-street,  which  may  justly  be  concluded  more  spacious  and 
roomy  than  the  rest,  because  preferred  before  all  other  places  in  the 
dty  to  build  booths  therein  at  thai  solemn  festival,  in  the  days  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  16).  In  the  former  of  these,  Ezra  assem- 
bled the  people,  and  read  the  law  before  the  congregation  (Neh. 

VUL    l). 

4.  Give  me  leave  to  supply  out  of  Josephus  three  eminent  places, 
though  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  First,  the  amphitheatre, 
erected  by  Herod,  so  capable  that  it  could  contain  fourscore  thou- 
sand people,  if  the  reader's  belief  be  so  large  as  to  give  credit  there- 
unto. Here  Herod,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Romans,  exposed 
condemned  persons  to  encounter  with  lions,  bears,  boars,  &c.  ]^t 
whether  St  Paul,  when  after  the  manner  of  men  he  fought  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus  (i  Cor.  xv.  32)^  intended  such  combats  with  cattle,  or 
only  his  contesting  with  caca  ^^^a,  evil  beasts,  such  as  the  Cretans 
are  described  to  be  (Titus  L 1 2 ),  is  not  decided  by  divines.  Secondly, 
castle  Antony,  built  by  the  same  Herod  in  the  honour  of  An- 
tonius,  to  be  the  keeper,  yea,  the  gaoler  of  the  temple  (to  which 
he  had  an  underground  passage  that  would  hold  six  hundred 
men),  wherein  he  observed  the  motions  of  the  Jews,  lest  they 
should  hateh  mutinies  under  the  covert  of  religion.  Time  was 
when  Ood  himself  watched  over  the  temple  to  protect  it,  till  for 
the  sins  of  the  people  He  gave  it  over  to  be  guarded  by  die 
jealous  eyes  of  their  inveterate  enemies.  Lastly,  the  hippodrome, 
or  place  for  horse-races,  where  the  chivalry  of  the  city  met  on 
several  occasions.  Sick  Herod  the  Great,  perceiving  his  end  to 
approach,  and  knowing  the  same  would  bring  a  joy  to  the  Jews 
(a  tyrant's  death  is  a  solemn  festival  in  the  calendar  of  nature  it- 
self), in  this  hippodrome  imprisoned  a  principal  person  of  every 
city  of  Judea,  enjoining  Salome,  his  sister,  to  kill  them  at  the  in- 
stant of  his  expiring,  that  so  diere  might  be  a  general  grief. 
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though  not  for,  yet  at  his  death,  whilst  no  place  could  laugh 
heartily^  being  pinched  with  their  particular  loss.  However,  after 
his  death  she  discharged  those  prisoners,  and  we  may  easUy  ^- 
lieve  that  these  legatees  were  not  offended  with  her  (the  execu- 
trix of  Herod's  will)  for  not  disposing  Uie  legacies  bequeathed  to 
them,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  testator. 

^ECT.  XII.— THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MOUNT  CALVARY. 

X.  Suburbs  in  cities  are  like  suckers  in  trees,  which  make  them  |  .  ' 
bigger  but  not  better ;  so  that  much  of  the  strength  of  the  dty 
IcsSm  out  in  such  excrescences.  Jerusalem  therefore  had  no  su- 
burbs at  all,  but  many  pleasant  mountains  and  gardens  about  it 
We  will  begin  with  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  passage  thereunto, 
commonly  called  the  dolorous  way  (though  thence  came  all  our 
comfort),  traced  with  the  blessed  feet  of  our  Saviour,  who  suffered 
without  the  gate.  This  we  are  now  to  describe,  and  oh  that  our 
patience  and  practice  might  go  along  with  our  pen  to  observe  our 
Saviour's  motion  !  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  apostle,  ^'  Let 
us  go  forth  therefore  unto  Him  without  the  camp,  bearing  His  re- 
proach "  (Heb.  xiii.  13). 

2.  This  dolorous  way  began  at  Gabbatha  or  the  Pavement ; 
wherein  we  may  take  notice  of  a  wild  piece  of  justice  in  Pilate, 
first  scourging,  then  crucifying  Christ  If  His  offence  was  but 
criminal  to  deserve  scourging,  why  was  He  crucified?  If  so 
capital  as  to  deserve  crucifying,  why  scouiged  1  Perhaps  Pilate 
hoped  by  His  scourging  to  satiny  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  but  in 
vain.  For  it  was  not  the  back-blood  but  the  heart-blood  of 
Christ  must  satisfy  their  thirst  So  that  what  might  be  pity  in  the 
intent  of  Pilate  proved  cruelty  in  the  event  to  Christ,  whose  bitter 
cup  hereby  was  twice  filled.  Thus  we  commit  double-folded, 
twisted,  and  complicated  sins,  which  our  Saviour  expiated  with 
duplicated  suffering,  first  scourged,  then  crucified. 

3.  Hence  being  condemned  He  bare  ^is  own  cross  part  of  the 
way  towards  the  place  of  execution  (John  xix.  16),  according  to 
the  custom  of  malefactors  (and  we  know  what  furcifer  imports  in 
the  natural  signification  thereof),  until  it  seems  at  last  he  fainted 
under  the  burden  thereof,  whereof  several  reasons  are  assigned — 

(i)  Probably  the  Jews'  malice  provided  Him  a  cross  of  ex- 
traordinary greatness,  proportior^able  to  the  reputed 
offender  paramount 

(3)  He  was  much  debilitated  with  His  long  watching  and 
sweating  the  night  before. 
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(3)  The  edges  of  the  cross  grating  His  late  whip-furrowed 

back,  might  occasion  the  new  bleeding  of  His  wounds, 
and  His  weakening  thereby. 

(4)  He  txare  withal  the  invisible  weight  of  the  sins  of  man- 

kind, and  God's  anger  for  the  same. 
Hereupon  a  substitute  or  surrogate  was  provided  for  Him  to 
bear  His  cross,  not  out  of  any  mercy,  but  the  deeper  malice  of 
His  enemies,  partly  thereby  to  reprieve  Him  to  a  more  public 
death ;  not  willing  He  should  die  under,  to  cover  Him  from 
shame,  but  upon  the  cross  to  expose  Him  to  tHe  greater  igno- 
miny; partly  because  they  were  loath  He  should  go  away  so 
easily  as  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  therefore  their  cruel  kindness  re- 
served Him  for  a  more  painful  death, 

4.  Simon  of  Cyrene  is  the  person  by  them  compelled  to  bear 
His  cross.  Had  it  been  foretold  that  one  Simon  should  have 
carried  Christ's  cross,  and  had  one  heard  Simon  Peter  so  lately 
so  solemnly  promising,  '*  though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I 
not  deny  thee"  (Mat.  zzvi.  35),  he  would  hence  have  certainly 
concluded  him  the  party  for  that  service.  But  it  fell  out  far  other- 
wise :  whilst  that  Simon  had  forsaken  his  Master  (and  now  was 
bewailing  his  fault),  another  of  that  name  is  found  out,  coming 
out  of  the  field,  to  carry  the  cross  before  Him.  Let  heralds  then 
boast  of  men's  bearing  and  their  blazing  of  arms  (empty  husks, 
where  the  kernel  of  virtue  is  wanting) ;  behold  here  a  rich  bear- 
ing indeed :  a  cross  proper  carried  by  Simon,  for  our  Savour. 
We  must  buckle  ourselves  in  like  manner  for  the  same  burden, 
patiently  to  undei^o  afflictions.  The  best  is,  our  crosses  are 
made  hollow,  being  greater  in  bulk  than  in  burden ;  seeing  the 
cross  of  our  crosses,  eternal  damnation,  is  taken  off  by  the  suffer- 
ing  of  our  Saviour. 

5.  And  now  Christ  comes  to  the  place  of  execution,  called  Gol- 
gotha, or  Mount  Calvary,  that  is,  a  place  of  a  skull.  Either  from 
the  fashion  thereof,  because  that  hill  was  rounded  in  the  form  of 
a  man's  head,  or  because  men's  bones  were  scattered  thereabouts. 
Tremellius,  with  great  probability,  conceives  this  Calvary  called 
the  hill  Qareb  in  Jeremiah  (Jer.  zxxi.  39),  being  described  to  lie 
near  the  valley  of  the  dead  bodies.  Here  our  blessed  Saviour,  in 
a  public  place,  with  infamous  company  (who  lived  amongst  publi- 
cans, and  died  betwixt  thieves),  after  a  cruel  manner,  was  de- 
spitefuUy  crucified.    In  whose  sufferings  we  may  observe — 

6.  The  length  thereof:  lasting  six  tedious  hours,  exposed  all 
thdt  time  both  to  hunger  and  cold.  Indeed,  the  thieves  were 
longer  in  suffering,  both  being  still  alive  when   Christ  expired 
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(John  xix.  32) ;  but  they  endured  but  personal  pain,  whilst  He 
underwent  miseries  for  all  mankind ;  so  that  what  His  passion 
lacked  in  the  length,  it  had  in — 

7.  The  breadth  thereof,  extended  over  all  the  parts  and  powers 
of  His  soul  and  body.  No  part  free  from  pain,  save  His  tongue 
left  at  liberty  to  pray  for  His  cfnemies.  His  senses  all  suffered, 
namely — 

(i)  Seeing.  Tormented  with  the  scornful  gestures  and  re- 
proachful postures  of  such  as  passed  by  wagging  the 
bead  (Mat  zxiiL  29),  to  expiate  the  lascivious,  en* 
vious,  covetous  glances  of  our  eyes. 

(2)  Hearing.    Qrieved  with  the  taunts,  jeers,  and  wilful  mis- 

takes of  the  priests  and  people  (Mat  xxvii.  49) ;  so 
to  satisfy  for  the  pleasures  our  ears  have  taken  in 
lustful  sonnets,  wanton  jests,  and  other  vain  and 
wicked  delights. 

(3)  Smelling.    Offended  with  such  savours  as  may  well  be 

presumed  to  be  none  of  the  best,  in  the  place  of  a 
skull,  to  make  amends  for  our  luxury  in  scents  and 
perfumes. 

(4)  Tasting.    For  when  He  cried  out,  "^  I  thirst**  (and  son 

rows,  we*  say,  aie  dry),  they  provided  Him  a  potion 
of  gall  and  vinegar  (John  xix.  30) ;  so  to  repair  God's 
justice,  offended  with  our  gluttony  and  drunkenness* 

(5)  Touching.     His  hands  and  feet  being  pierced  with  the 

nails,  to  expiate  the  rapine  and  violence  of  our  hands, 
the  swiftness  of  our  feet  in  the  way  of  wickedness, 
with  the  manifold  sins  which  that  sense  in  us  com- 
mitteth. 
^Vhat  shall  I  speak  of  His  head  pierced  with  thorns,  so  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  profane  plots  and  projects,  the  wicked  ma- 
chinations of  our  brains  f    And  it  is  worth  our  observing,  that 
though  the  scarlet  robe  (put  on  Him  to  act  in  that  princely  page- 
ant) was  taken  from  Him  (as  of  some  value,  no  pain,  and  too 
good  to  be  spoiled),  yet  the  crown  of  thorns,  painful  to  Him,  and 
profitable  to  no  other,  was  (for  ought  we  find)  continued 'on  His 
head  all  the  time  of  His  passion.    In  a  word,  it  is  hard  to  say  / 
whether  His  pain  was.  more  shameful,  or  His  shame  more  painfid 
unto  Him ;  the  exquisiteness  of  His  bodily  temper  increasing  the 
exquisiteness  of  His  torment,  and  the  ingenuity  of  His  soul  add- 
ing to  His  sensibleness  of  the  indignities  and  a&onts  offered  unto 
Him. 

8.  Thirdly,  depth.    His  passion  was  as  deep  as  hell  itself,  en- 
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duriog  tortures  in  His  wounded  conscience  to  the  apprehension 
of  a  desertion.  Witness  his  exclamation,  "  My  God,  my  Qod, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  t"  Not  that  really  He  was  forsaken, 
or  totally  conceived  so,  showing  His  faith  in  the  deepest  of  His 
distress.  For  as  when  twins  in  the  womb  of  Tamar  strove  which 
should  come  first  into  the  world,  the  midwife  adjudged  the  primo- 
geniture unto  him  that  first  put  forth  his  hand  (Gen.  jtxxviii.  28), 
as  a  champion  challenging  his  birthright ;  so  in  this  expression  of 
our  Saviour's,  wherein  faith  and  fear  did  contest  for  the  priority, 
faith  must  be  esteemed  the  heir  and  eldest,  first  putting  forth  His 
hand,  "  My  God,"  yea,  both  His  hands,  "  My  God,  my  God," 
claiming  by  that  gemination  a  double  interest  in  God's  fatherly 
affection. 

9.  Lastly,  the  height.  As  high  as  heaven,  because  the  Person 
enduring  it  was  both  innocent  and  infinite.  Innocent ;  such  He 
must  be  to  effect  our  redemption,  without  blemish  and  without 
spot  (i  Pet.  i.  19),  otherwise  had  blurred  fingers  come  to  rub  off 
or  wipe  out  the  blot  in  man's  nature,  thereby  it  had  been  made 
the  bigger.  Infinite ;  being  no  less  than  the  Son  oi  God,  which 
gave  infinite  worth  and  valuation  to  His  sufferings.  Oh  then  that 
we  might  **  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and  might  know  the 
love  of  Christ,  that  passeth  knowledge"  (Eph.  iiL  x8),  so  infinite 
every  way  were  the  dimensions  thereof. 

10.  And  now  He  had  left  all  He  had  to  be  severally  disposed 
of  to  persons  most  proper  to  receive  them,  as  namely — 

(i)  His  purse  (and  His  own  price  therein)  to  Judas,  who 
bare  the  bag  (John  xiii.  29). 

(2)  His  peace  unto  His  disciples,  and  the  godly,  their  suc- 

cessors*-"'* My  peace  I  leave  unto  you"  (John  xiv. 
27). 

(3)  His  piayen  to  His  enemies,  for  their  pardon — ^'^  Father 

forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do  "  (Luke 
xxiiL  34). 

(4)  His  wardrobe  to  the  soldiers,  who  **  parted  His  imment 

amongst  them,  and  on  His  vesture  did  cast  lots." 

(5)  His  mo&er  to  John,  the  beloved  disciple — *' Woman, 

behold  thy  son  "  (John  xix.  26). 

(6)  His   body  to  Joseph  of  Arimathasa,  who  afterwards 

begged,  and  (widi  Nicodemus)  embalmed  and  buried 
it  (Luke  xxiil  52). 

(7)  His  soul  to  God — "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 

my  spirit"  (Luke  xxiii  46). 
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These  things  thus  disposed  o(  *'  He  bowed  His  head,"  partly  in 
submission  to  Death,  the  messenger,  but  more  in  homage  to  God, 
the  sender,  and  not  by  violent  compulsion,  but  voluntary  suscep* 
tion  of  death,  ''gave  up  the  ghost''  So  ended  our  Saviours 
satisfying  sufferings  as  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  though  Hb  sym- 
pathising sufferings  as  mystical  Head  of  the  church  are  still  be- 
hind, and  are  daily  filled  up  with  the  afflictions  of  His  servants 
(CoL  i.  24).  I  say,  His  compassion  daily  remaineth  and  in- 
Gteaseth,  though  His  passion  was  then  and  there  ended,  accord- 
ing to  His  own  expression,  '*  It  is  finished"  (John  xix.  30). 

II.  Say  not  that  the  arrears  thereof  and  another  reckoning  re- 
mained, because  presently  after  one  pierced  His  side,  out  of  which 
came  water  and  blood.  For  this  added  to  their  malice,  not  His 
misery ;  according  to  that  expression,  "  Be  not  afiraid  of  those 
that  kiU  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do*' 
(Luke  xiL  4).  All  cruelties  to  breathless  corpses  amount  to  just 
nothing,  and  injuries  to  the  dead,  though  figures  on  the  account 
of  the  offerers,  yet  are  but  cyphers  on  the  score  of  the  suf- 
ferers. 

I  a.  Near  Mount  Calvary  was  a  garden,  and  in  that  garden  a 
rock,  and  in  that  rock  a  grave,  which  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  had 
provided  for  himselfl  This  was  fashionable  .in  that  age  to  make 
their  monuments  in  their  gardens,  so  as  to  retrench  their  wanton 
thoughts  with  meditations  of  mortality.  Thus  pleasure,  poison  in 
itself  is  made  wholesome,  when  well  corrected  with  thoughts  of 
our  latter  end ;  yea,  graves  and  green  herbs  make  a  good  medley,* 
seeing  '*  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower 
thereof  "  (i  Pet.  i.  24),  which  withereth  and  falleth  away.  Here  our 
Saviour  was  entombed,  '*  in  a  sepulchre  hewn  in  stone,  wherein 
never  man  before  was  laid"  (Luke  xxiii.  53) ;  it  being  fit  that  as 
He  was  bom  oi  a  virgin  womb.  He  should  be  buried  in  a  virgin 
tomb.  It  was  also  Joseph's  own  tomb,  intended  for  his  proper 
interment  ^Mat  xzvii.  60).  Such  our  Saviour's  poverty,  that  as 
He  lived  m  lended  houses,  so  He  was  buried  in  a  borrowed 
sepulchre,  being  rather  a  tenant  than  owner  thereof.  To  make 
sure  work,  the  grave  was  shut  with  a  great  stone,  the  stone  fas- 
tened with  a  solemn  seal,  the  seal  guarded  with  a  watch  of  soldiers, 
though  all  in  vain.  For  all  their  solicitous  care  to  suppress  His 
resurrection  did  but  render  it  more  conspicuous,  and  free  it  from 
all  suspicion  of  forgery. 

13.  Sure  they  did  bind,  but  loose  they  did  find.  For  on  the 
thuxi  day  an  angel  came  down  from  heaven,  causing  a  great 
earthquake ;  as  ^  the  earth,  like  a  guilty  malefactor,  trembled 
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with  fear  for  its  former  botdness,  that  being  made  God's  footstool 
,  it  presumed  to  be  His  prison.    This  earthquake  begat  a  second 
I  in  the  heart  of  the  soldiers,  who  frighted  with  fear  ran  all  away, 
^  our  Saviour  being  formerly  risen  out  of  His  sepulchre.     For  the 
stone  was  not  rolled  away  by  the  angel  (Mat  xzviii.  2),  to  give 
His  body  passage  out,  but  to  give  the  disciples'  eyejLJia^aSS.  ii^to 
the  grave  to  behold  the  reality  of  His  resurrection ;  otherwise  He» 
who  came  in  when  the  door,  could  come  out  when  the  grave  was 
shut  (John  xz.  26).    Afterwards  He  attested  His  rising  from  the 
dead  by  His  manifold  apparitions  in  sundry  places  to  several  per- 
sons, as  is  largely  recorded  in  the  Gospel. 

14.  However,  the  priests,  to  palliate  the  matter,  possess  the 
people  and  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  report,  endeavoured  by 
their  money  (their  coin  being  better  than  their  cause),  wherel^ 
they  had  compassed  the  death,  thereby  also  to  hinder  the  belief 
of  His  resurrection.  Though  their  seal  on  His  grave  was  broken, 
they  hoped  to  set  a  firmer  on  the  lips  of  the  soldiers,  bribing 
them  for  the  silence  of.  the  truth,  and  dispersing  an  improbable 
lie,  *'  that  the  disciples  came  by  night  whilst  they  slept,  and  stole 
Him  away."  It  is  admirable  that  such  a  fisdsehood  censuring 
itself  (for  if  they  were  asleep  how  could  they  discover  them  t  if 
awake,  why  did  they  not  resist  them  t)  should  by  God's  permis^ 
sion  make  its  passage  so  fast,  so  far,  and  so  firm  in  the  belief  of 
the  Jews.  Here  taking  the  devil  (the  father  of  all  lies,  John  viiL 
44)  to  be  father  thereof,  it  is  worth  our  observing  in  the  veiy  words 
*of  the  evangelist  (Mat  zxviiL  15) — 

(i)  The  mother  of  the  lie,  the  brains  of  the  Pharisees :  they 
taught 

(2)  The  nurse  thereof,  the  tongues  of  the  soldiers :  they  did 

as  they  were  taught 

(3)  The  wages  of  the  nurse,  ready  payment :  so  they  took 

the  money. 

(4)  The  well-battling  of  the  babe,  it  grew  very  great :  for  it 

is  commonly  reported  amongst  the  Jews. 

(5)  The  long  life  thereof,  lasting  longer  than  sixteen  hundred 

years,  unto  this  day. 
•  And  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  live  next  day,  next  month,  next 
year,  many  years,  if  God  be  not  more  merciful  in  convincing  their 
erroneous  judgments.  Thus  it  is  just  in  heaven's  proceedings  to 
suffer  the  posterity  to  be  poisoned  for  the  wilful  deCeuilt  of  the 
parents. 
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Sect.  XIIL— OF  THE  POTTER'S  FIELD,  ACELDAMA, 

FULLER'S-FIELD,  &C. 

1.  Pass  we  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east  part  of  the 
city,  where,  without  the  walls,  we  light  on  the  Potter's  Field,  where 
men  of  that  trade  made  brittle  plate  in  abundance.  For  although 
in  Solomon's  time  such  earthenware  was  worthless  in  this  city, 
when  silver  itself  was  nothing  accounted  of  (i  Kings  z.  21),  and 
made  to  be  as  stones  in  Jerusalem  (i  Kings  x.  27)  ;  yet  poor 
people  in  after  ages  found  such  cheap  furniture  useful  for  their 
estates.  Here  one  might  have  seen  those  potters  absolutely  lord- 
ing it  over  their  clay  (purely  passive  to  receive  any  impression 
from  them),  and,  according  to  their  own  power  and  pleasure, 
making  "of  the  same  lump  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another 
unto  dishonour"  (Rom.  iz.  21).  Others  conceive  this  Pottei's 
Field  was  only  an  inconsiderable  waste  place  where  shreds  and 
pieces  of  broken  pots  were  cast  out  in  a  by-comer. 

2.  Surely  it  was  neither  great  in  extent  or  value,  seeing  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  ^the  restored  reward  of  Judas'  treason)  could  pur- 
chase the  fee-simple  thereof;  except  any  will  say,  it  came  at  a 
cheaper  rate  because  intended  for  a  public  and  pious  use,  the 
burisd  of  strangers  (Mat.  xxvii.  7).    Here  their  dead  corpses  had 

an  bwaitaU  wherein  their  lodging  and  clothing  was  freely  be-     ^^ 
stowed  upon  them ;   and  thus  our  Saviour,  though  Himself  a 
stranger,  in  a  borrowed  grave  (Mat.  xxvil  60),  by  the  price  of    • 
His  blood  conferred  graves  on  many  strangers.    As  for  the  con- 
fident report,  that  the  earth  in  this  field  will  in  forty-eight  hours 
consume  the  flesh  that  is  laid  therein,  yea,  retaining  that  quality   f  ^  /^ 
though  transported  into  foreign  countries  (the  grave,  which  every-  I 
where  hath  a  voracious  appetite,  having  here  as  quick  a  dige^    « ^/ 
tion),  my  faith  is  neither  oil  waxnor^  all  iron  herein.    To  spesJc    ' 
plainly,  after  long  lighting'  against  an  army  of  authors  affirming  the 
same,  my  belief  at  last  is  taken  captive  by  their  gravity  and 
number,  to  give  credit  thereunto. 

3.  It  was  afterwards  called  Aceldama,  or  the  Field  of  Blood  (Acts 
i.  19),  because  purchased  with  the  price  of  Christ's  blood,  and  not 
(as  some  may  erroneously  conceive)  because  handselled  with  the 
blood  of  Judas  therein,  when  his  bowels  gushed  out  The  place 
of  whose  self-execution  is  shown  to  pilgrims  some  distance  hence, 
on  the  south-west  of  the  city,  where  he  who  had  lived  a  thief  to  his 
libster  ( John  xiL  6),  died  a  felon  of  himself,  hanged  say  some  on 
an  elder,  say  others  on  a  sycamore  tree,  a  matter  of  no  concern- 
ment 
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4.  More  are  we  troubled,  not  for  Judas'  sake  (for  whom  two 
deaths  were  not  too  many),  but  in  behalf  of  the  truth  (which  can 
be  but  one),  to  reconcile  .a  seeming  difference  betwixt  two  places 
of  Scripture  about  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Mat.  xxviL  5.  Acts  i.  18. 

^  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  ''And   falling    headlong^   he 

of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  de-  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and 

parted,  and  went  and  hanged  all  his  bowels  gushed  out'* 
himself." 

We  understand  it  thus,  not  that  the  rope  breaking,  Judas  fall- 
r       «        ing  down  thence  some  steep  place,  was  paunched  on  some  sharp 
y^\      \    pile,  but  that  the'  very  weight  of  his  body,  and  violence  of  his 
^  '         ^   headlong  motion  (having  no  hopes  upward  in  heaven,  and  there- 
fore hasting  downward  to  the  centre  of  despair),  brake  his  beUy 
in  so  precipitate  a  fall    Thus  as  traitors,  when  hanged,  are  by 
our  law  to  have  their  bowels  drawn  out  by  the  executioner,  so 
Judas  served  himself  so,  to  spare  others  the  pains  to  punish  him. 

5.  Fuller's  Field  must  not  be  forgotten,  where  they  stretched  and 
dried  their  clothes  which  they  had  washed  in  the  brook  of  Kedron. 
But  all  the  soap  used  here  by  men  of  that  trade,  could  not  scour 
the  indelible  stain  of  impiety  out  of  the  credit  and  conscience  of 
King  Ahaz,  who  in  the  highway  of  the  Fuller's  Field  (Isa.  viL  3, 
12)  peevishly  refused  a  sign  which  God  graciously  proffered  unto 
him.  And  men's  several  behaviours  in  mattera  of  this  kind  de- 
served to  be  marked.    For  it  was — 

(i)  Commendable  in  Gideon  (Jndg.  vi.  37)  and  Hezekiah 
(Isa.  xxxviii.  aa),  humbly  requesting  a  sign  for  fvther 
strengthening  of  their  weak  faith. 

(2)  Pardoni&le  in  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  18)  cravmg  one  out  of 
a  mixture  of  infidelity^  therefore  granted  him  in  loving 
anger;  his  dumbness  serving  as  well  to  correct  as 
confirm  him. 

(3)  Damnable  in  the  Jews,  who  out  of  pride  and  presump- 
tion, in  a  daring  way  demanded  (Mat  xvL  i),  and  m 
Herod,  who  out  of  curiosity  expected  (Luke  xxiii. 
8),  a  sign  from  Christ,  and  therefore  denied  Him. 

But  most  of  all  in  Aha2,  in  whose  nostrils  the  very  perfumes  of 
heaven  scented  ill,  because  proffered  unto  him,  refusing  to  accept 
a  sign  so  freely  tendered  unto  him. 

6.  East  of  Aceldama,  in  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  lay 
Tophet  (that  is,  hreadth\  as  St  Jerome  expoundedi  it,  because 
there  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  pent  within  the  walls  of  their  dxj^ 
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• 
ased  to  dilate,  expatiate,  and  recreate  their  spirits  in  the  walks 

thereof  Pity  it  was  that  so  pleasant  a  place  should  afterwards  be 
poisoned  with  idolatiy,  where  children  were  offered  to  Moloch, 
searing  them  to  death  with  his  burning  embracements ;  of  the 
manner  whereof,  laigely  hereafter.  For  the  present  let  it  suffice 
us  to  observe^  that  Josiah  is  said  to  *'  defile  this  place"  (a  Kings 
zxiiL  13).  What,  was  it  capable  of  more  pollution  than  what  it 
had  before  f  Understand  i^  by  burning  of  dead  bodies  therein, 
he  made  it  as  offensive  to  the  nostrils  of  men,  as  formerly  it  had 
been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Now,  as  the  stinking  lake  of 
Avemus  in  Italy,  passeth  in  pagan  poets  for  hell  itself,  so  this 
valley  of  Ben-hinnom  (Gehenna  in  Greek)  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  our  Saviour  (Mat.  v.  39),  either  because  of  the  abomin- 
able impieties  here  committed  by  the  parents,  or  exquisite  tor- 
ments here  endured  by  the  children. 

7.  We  conclude  with  the  place  wherein  St.  Stephen  was  stoned, 
being  on  the  east  of  the  dty,  some  distance  from  what  at  this  day 
is  termed  St.  Stephen*s-gate,  nigh  which  they  show  the  place 
where  Saul  sat,  when  he  kept  the  clothes  of  those  that  stoned 
him.  Now,  seeing  by  David's  law  (1  Sam.  xxz.  25),  made  by 
the  brook  Besor,  he  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff  is  to  be  equal  sharer 
in  the  spoil  with  those  that  go  forth  to  the  battle,  the  equity  of  this 
ordinance  anaigneth  Saul  guilty  alike  of  the  blood  of  St.  Stephen, 
with  those  whose  wardrobe  he  kept  during  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion. But  whatsoever  Saul's  share  was  in  the  murder,  great  was 
his  part  in  the  prayer  of  St  Stephen,  whose  petition  (''  Lord,  lay 
it  not  to  their  chaige,"  Acts  vii.  60)  is  justly  accounted  by  divines 
a  promoting  means  of  his  speedier  conversion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Description  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

Sect.  L— DAVID'S  THREEFOLD  PREPARATION  FOR  THE 

TEMPLE. 

u  It  will  not  I  hope  be  censured  superstition  if  at  the  threshold  \ 
of  this  Temple  we  &11  flat  in  veneration  of  the  God  thereof  to  | 
guide  us  in  the  ensuing  discourse.    The  subject  whereon  we  enter 
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^  18  holy  ground  ;  may  both  writer  and  reader  put  off  their  sfioes^ 
and  divesting  themselves  as  much  as  may  be  of  carnal  corruption, 

^  come  with  simplicity  and  sinceri^  to  the  matter  now  undertidceo. 
1  2.  As  some  previous  dispositions  and  antecedaneous  acts  are 

required  of  a  Christian  before  he  be  perfectly  converted,  and  be^ 
come  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  some  preparatory  pro- 
visions were  necessary  to  be  made  before  the  building  of  the 
Temple  was  taken  in  hand.  Holy  Samuel  (i  Chron.  zzvi.  28) 
was  the  first  we  find  who  stored  up  any  wealth  to  this  purpose ; 
and  Saul  (probably  invited  with  his  example)  dedicated  things  to 
the  same  intent.  Yea,  Abner  and  Joab  (though  at  deadly  feud 
each  against  other)  agreed  both  in  consecrating  spoils  won  in 
battles  to  maintain  the  house  of  the  Lord.  But  David  exceeded 
all  other,  beforehand  providing  the  materials  wherewith,  prescrib* 
ing  the  pattern  whereby,  and  purchasing  the  ground  whereon,  the 
Temple  should  be  erected. 

3.  Fufst,  for  materials ;  lest  he  or  his  son  should  be  recounted 
.  amongst  those  foolish  builders,  ''which  began  and  were  not  able 
I  to  finish*'  (Luke  ziv.  30),  vast  were  his  preparations  for  this  pur- 
I  pose  in  those  his  two  large^owers  of  hisiiberality,  which  we  may 
^  call  the  former  and  latter  rain  of  his  bounty  on  the  Temple*- 

y  ^^  THE  FORMER.  THE  LATTER. 

''An  hundred  thousand  talents  "  Three  thousand  talents  of 
of  gold,  and  a  thousand  thon-  gold  of  Ophir,  and  seven  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver,  and  of  sand  taleuts  of  refined  silver^ 
brass  and  iron  without  weight "  given  by  David  of  his  own  pro- 
(i  Chron.  udi.  14X  per  goods.    Besides  given  by 

the  princes  of  the  people,  of 
gold  five  thousand  talents,  and 
ten  thousand  drams,  and  of 
silver  ten  thousand  talents,  and 
of  brass  eighteen  thousand  ta- 
lents, and  an  hundred  thousand 
talents  of  iron*'  (i  Chron.  zxix. 

4,  7)- 
In  the  first  oblation  was  given  what  tliey  had  suddenly  gotten 
by  their  valour,  in  the  latter  what  they  had  leisurely  advanced  by 
their  diligence.  In  the  first  their  own,  but  taken  from  their 
enemies ;  in  the  latter  their  own,  but  saved  firom  themselves ;  in 
both  God's  own  (i  Chron.  xxix.  16),  as  David  confesseth,  who 
first  bestowed  it  on  them,  and  they  now  restored  it  to  His  service. 

4.  Come  we  now  to  examine  how  much  a  talent,  in  Hebrew 
chkhar^  did  contain.  Whereof  in  Scripture  we  find  these  generals— 
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(i)  One  man  could  not  conveniently  cany  two  talents,  and 
therefore  '*  Naaman  bound  two  talents  of  silver  in 
two  bags,  and  laid  them  upon  two  of  his  servants  " 
(2  Kings  V.  23). 

(2)  One  man  might  easily  bear  one  talent,  not  only  on  his 

back,  but  on  his  head,  and  that  not  as  a  burden  but 
ponderous  ornament  Thus,  the  crown  of  the  king  of 
Ammon,  afterwards  worn  by  David,  weighed  a  talent, 
besides  precious,  stones  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  Except  any 
will  say  that  the  heaviness  thereof  rested  more  on  the 
subjects'  hands  than  on  the  sovereign's  head,  who  by 
grand-sergeantry  may  be  presumed  to  support  the 
same. 

(3)  Probably  it  contained  more  than  ten  thousand  adarconim 

(or  drams,  as  our  translations  render  it),  because  in 
the  aforesaid  text,  after  entire  talents  were  reckoned 
up,  these  drams  follow  as  a  fraction  or  broken  sum, 
not  amounting  to  a  whole  talent  (i  Chron.  xxix.  7). 

(4)  The  particular  value  thereof  may  be  collected  out  of 

Exodus  (xxxviii.   26),  that  every  talent  contained 

three  thousand  shekels,  or  fifteen  hundred  ounces, 

which  in  gold,  according  to  three  pound  the  ounce, 

amounteth  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  pound  of 

English  money. 

According  to  this  standard  the  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold 

given  by  David  in  the  first  oblation,  make  up  four  hundred  and 

fifty  millions,  as  an  excellent  critic  hath  accounted  it 

$•  Here,  as  that  infidel  prince  conceived,  if  windows  were  made 
in  heaven,  such  plenty  of  food  could  not  follow  in  Samaria  as  the 
prophet  foretold  (2  Kings  vii.  19) ;  so  more  will  be  of  the  mind, 
that  if  Pluto  should  let  open  all  his  trap-doors,  melt  all  his  mines 
into  money,  so  great  a  sum  could  not  suddenly  be  advanced.  This 
hath  given  the  ground  to  their  probable  opinion,  who  conceive 
that  talent  in  the  first  oblation  of  David  is  there  taJcen  only  for  a 
plain  or  flat  plate  of  gold  of  small  value  (as  anciently  in  Homer 
it  passeth  in  the  same  acceptation),  whilst  in  the  second  ofiering, 
talent  is  used  in  the  exact  and  strict  notion,  according  to  the  full 
value  aforesaid,  whose  judgment  is  strengthened  by  the  following 
arguments : — 

(1)  Surely  Solomon  was  the  richest  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel, 
before  or  after  him  ( i  Kings  x.  23),  but  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  wealth  and  triennial 
returns  from  Tarshish,  was  far  inferior  to  David,  if  the 
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talents  there  mentioned  were  full  and  entire  according 
to  the  first  computation. 

(2)  What  is  said  of  our  Saviour's  deeds,  by  way  of  hyper- 
bole, that  "  if  they  were  all  written,  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written" 
(John  zxi  25),  noay  be  literally  affirmed  of  David's 
treasure  in  the  first  oblation.    For  as  the  silver  there 

mentioned  was  tenfold  more  than  the  gold,  so  if  it  be 
allowed  (what  in  moderate  proportion  cannot  be  de- 
nied) that  the  unweighed  brass  was  tenfold  to  the 
silver,  and  the  iron  to  the  brass,  the  whole  content  of 
the  Temple  was  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  so 
mighty  a  mass. 

(3)  Though  the  second  offering  of  David  was  far  short  of  the 

first  in  number  of  talents,  yet  it  is  beheld  in  Scripture 
as  most  solemn  and  of  highest  importance ;  at  the 
presenting  whereof  greatest  gratitude  to  God,  and 
mutual  exultation  amongst  men  was  expressed   (i 
Chron.  xxix.  9).    This  insinuates  that  at  this  rear- 
account  the  talents  were  talents  indeed,  and  though 
in  number  fewer,  in  worth  more  considerable  than  the 
former. 
Wherefore,  though  we  conceive  not  the  long  life  of  the  patri- 
^      archs  a  sufficient  cause  (as  some  do)  to  expound  their  age  of 
l^iiary  years,  yet  the  strength  of  these  reasons  carry  our  belief 
along  with  them  to  contract  the  acceptation  of  talents  in  the  first 
account,  as  is  above  stated. 

6.  But  to  close  up  all  concerning  talents.  It  was  so  great  a 
sum,  that  though  now  so  many  thousands  of  them  abounded  in 
Jerusalem,  yet  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  talent  of 
gold  and  an  hundred  talents  of  silver  was- found  and  felt  an  heavy 
annual  taxation  for  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  and  kingdom  of 
Judah  to  pay ;  insomuch,  "  that  he  exacted  it  o^  every  one  in  the 
land"  (2  Kings  xxiiL  35),  to  make  up  that  sum  for  the  king  of 
Egypt.  So  great  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  same  place  when 
flowing  with  wealth  and  when  exhausted  with  war. 

7.  After  all  these  preparations  made,  let  not  David's  expression 
be  condemned  of  compliment,  "Now  behold,  in  my  poverty  I 
have  provided  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,*'  &c.  (i  Chron.  xxii.  14), 
as  if  he  were  like  those  fond  entertainers,  who  having  foraged  ^e 
elements  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  for  provision  for  their  guests, 
still  excuse  their  cheer  for  being  no  better.  His  words  were  in- 
dited from  a  humble  heart,  finding  his  deeds  so  far  short  of  bis 
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desires  of  Qod's  deserts.  Thus  those  who  have  given  a  little  to 
God,  think  they  have  given  much,  whilst  such  as  have  given 
much,  know  they  have  given  but  a  little. 

8.  Here  it  wiU  be  demanded,  that  seeing  at  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle,  people's  bounty  was  refrained  with  a  flat  prohibition 
to  bring  in  no  more  (Exod.  zxxvi.  6),  why  no  such  restraint  ap- 
pears at  the  building  of  the  Temple,  where  far  greater  masses  of 
metal  were  presented  for  the  erection  thereof?  But  it  is  answered, 
that  moderate  or  competent  state  best  became  the  tabernacle, 
resembling  the  kingdom  of  grace;  whilst  the  Temple  was  not 
capable  of  excess  in.  magnificence,  representing  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  No  hands  could  contribute  too  much  to  the  type,  where 
no  heart  can  conceive  enough  of  the  truth ;  ^'  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him"  (i  Cor.  iL  9),  not 
entering  into  human  imagination. 

9.  Besides  these  matenals,  David  prescribed  the  model,  which 
he  gave  to  Solomon  his  son, ''  the  pattern  of  the  porch  and  of 
the  houses  thereof,  and  of  the  treasures  thereof,  and  of  the  upper 
chambers  thereof,  and  of  the  inner  parlours  thereof,  and  of  the 
palace  of  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by 
the  Spirit*'  (i  Chron.  zxviii.  11,  12,  19).  And  it  foUoweth  not  far 
after,  *'  All  this,"  said  David,  '*  the  Lord  made  me  to  understand 
in  writing,  by  His  hand  upon  me,  even  all  the  works  of  this  pat* 
tern."  Here  David,  for  the  more  certainty,  had  a  double  direc- 
tion, one  by  the  Spirit,  the  other  by  writing,  to  stand  on  record 
inperpduam  rei  numoriam.  These  two  did  not  contradict,  but 
confirm  each  other,  because  he  who  hath  learned  his  lesson 
most  perfectiy  by  heart,  may,  notwithstanding,  sometimes  have 
need  to  have  recourse  unto,  and  make  use  of,  his  notes. 

10.  However,  herein  the  note  of  the  Geneva  translation  is  very 
considerable,  thus  glossing  on  the  text.  '*  For  all  this  was  left  in 
writing  in  the  book  of  the  Law"  (Exod.  xv.  40),  "  which  book  the 
king  was  bound  to  put  in  execution"  (Deut  xviL  19).  Thus 
making  David,  not  by  prophetical  revelation,  but  prudential  col- 
lection, to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  prototype  of  the  Temple, 
by  a  writing,  being  (no  new  or  immediate  manuscript  from 
heaven,  but)  the  andent  Scripture,  delivering  the  model  and 
dimensions  of  the  tabernacle  to  Moses.  Yet  so,  that  the  dead 
letter  in  the  word  was  quickened  and  enlivened  in  David's  heart 
by  God's  Spirit,  teaching  him  to  observe  a  general  conformity  be- 
twixt the  tabernacle  and  Temple,  yet  with  those  due  and  neces- 
sary alterations  as  were  requisite  betwixt  the  one,  a  small  and 
moveable  fabric,  and  the  other,  a  laige  and  standing  structure.    An 
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interpretation  easier  cavilled  at  than  confuted,  because  such  the 
analogy  betwixt  these  two  edifices — 

Facies  non  una  duabus^ 
Nee  dhersa  tamen^  qualis  decet  esse  sororum. 

Their  faces  neither  diverse  nor  the  same» 
But  such  as  sisters  very  well  became. 

The  latter  being  none  other  than  the  imitation  of  the  former 
with  proportionable  addition ;  as  indeed,  what  is  the  tabernacle  of 
grace,  but  the  temple  of  glory  contracted)  or  the  temple  of  glory, 
but  the  tabernacle  of  grace  dilated  % 

11.  This  pattern  was  imparted  to  David  (who  had  the  holier, 
though  Solomon  the  larger,  heart),  and  no  doubt  his  son  exactly 
observed  the  same.  Yet  can  I  not  believe  that  Solomon  was 
altogether  so  pattern-bound  as  Moses,  who  was  so  confined  to  his 
instruction  that  his  hand  might  not  write  a  letter,  yea,  not  make  a 
flourish,  more  than  was  in  his  copy  (Exod.  xxv.  40  ;  Acts  vii.  44 ; 
Heb.  viii.  5)  \  and  a  knop  or  flower  in  the  candlestick,  under  or 
over,  was  a  mortal  transgression.  More  probable  it  is  that 
Hiram's  fancy  (Solomon's  architect)  was  not  pressed  in  all  par- 
ticulars, but  was  left  a  volunteer  for^ome  descants  of  art,  whilst 
for  the  main  he  kept  himself  to  the  ground-work  prescribed  unto 
him. 

12.  Besides  materials  and  model,  David  purchased  the  floor 
whereon  the  Temple  was  erected ;  a  floor  paved  with  mysteries. 
Here  on  Mount  Moriah  an  angel  stayed  the  stretched-out  hand  of 
Abraham  from  killing  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  12),  and  in  the  same 
place  God  stayed  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel  from  slaying 
the  Israelites  with  the  pestilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  No  place 
therefore  more  precious,  more  cordial,  or  sovereign  to  build  a 
temple  in  than  this,  which  was  twice  confirmed  with  probatum 
est^  stamped  with  a  double  impression  of  God's  favour  upon  it. 
This  floor  David  bought  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  from  whom  he 
would  not  take  it  of  gift,  that  hereafter  it  might  not  be  said  that 
the  Temple  had  no  better  title  to  the  ground  whereon  it  was 
built  than  the  mere  gratuity  of  such  a  man,  whom  most  conceive 
to  be  but  a  pagan.  Indeed,  a  main  matter  to  make  a  structure 
stand  firm  is  to  found  it  on  ground  lawfully  purchased  and  honestly 
paid  for,  otherwise  that  floor,  which  for  substance  is  a  r6ck,  will 
m  point  of  right  be  found  but  a  sandy  foundation. 

13.  On  this  place  David  built  an  altar,  giving  it  this  large 
character — *Tbis  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is  the 
altar  of  the  bumt-ofiering  for  Israel"  (i  Chron.  xxiL  i).    Now, 
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as  the  heart  is  iheprimum  vivms  in  a  creature,  so  this  altar  was 
the  first  thing  erected  in  the  Temple,  though  for  the  present  made 
of  such  mean  matter  as  that  hasty  occasion  would  give  leave. 
Here  it  stood  many  years  after,  even  until  the  brazen  altar  of  a 
firmer  fabric  was  substituted  in  the  room  thereof.  Either  to  this 
did  Joab  fly,  and  caught  hold  in  vain  of  the  horns  thereof  (three 
years  before  the  Temple  was  built),  or  else  to  some  other  altar 
near  the  tabernacle  in  Zion,  For  seeing  those  passages  betwixt 
him  and  Solomon  were  transacted  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  cer- 
tain it  is  he  fled  not  to  the  altar  as  yet  at  Gibeon  (i  Chron.  xxi. 
29),  distanced  some  miles  from  this  place. 

14.  If  it  be  demanded  why  David,  thus  diligent  to  provide  for 
the  Temple,  was  forbidden  to  build  it,  a  double  reason  is  ren- 
dered thereof.  First,  because  he  had  been  ''a  man  of  war" 
(i  Chron.  zxviii.  3,  and  xxii.  S};  and  his  martial  reign  encum- 
bered with  constant  battles,  afforded  not  a  peaceable  conveniency 
suitable  to  such  a  design.  Secondly,  because  "he  had  shed 
much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  God's  sight,"  which  principally  re- 
lated to  his  killing  of  Uriah.  Say  not  that  Solomon  also  was  a 
man  of  blood,  having  ordered  the  executions  of  Joab  (i  Kings  ii. 
29),  Shimei,  and  ^donijah,  doing  it  in  a  judicial  way,  not  violent 
and  murdering  manner,  as  David  had  done.  And  although  his 
serious  repentance  had  cured  the  wound  in  his  conscience,  yet 
God  suffered  the  scar  in  hi»  credit  so  far  to  remain,  as  to  render 
him  uncanonical,  or  irregular  for  such  an  employment.  However, 
in  some  sense  David  may  be  said  to  have  built  the  Temple ; 
namely,  in  God's  gracious  acceptation  of  the  readiness  of  his  will 
for  the  performance  thereof  (2  Cor.  viii.  12). 

Sbct.  II.— an  army  of  workmen  employed  by  SOLOMON 
IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

1.  Now  Solomon  his  son,  being  a  peaceable  prince,  as  his  name 
imports,  in  his  quiet  reign  began  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
Thus,  as  criers  make  an  Oh  yes,  to  silence  all  noise,  that  men  may 
the  better  attend  to  the  judge  when  making  his  charge,  so  by  a 
general  peace,  the  rage  of  all  people  was  stilled,  before  God  in 
the  oracle  did  begin  His  familiar  discourse  with  die  Israelites,  or 
the  foundation  of  the  Temple  taken  in  hand.  Then  Solomon 
enters  on  the  work,  employing  in  Mount  Lebanon  a  vast  army  of 
workmen,  in  their  several  distances,  to  advance  this  fabric 

2.  Namely,  for  fervile  work,  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bearers  of  burdens,  and  hewers  of  stone  and  wood  (i  Kings  v. 
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15,  and  2  CfaroQ.  ii.  18).  All  these  were  strangers,  Solomon  re*^ 
serving  his  native  subjects  for  their  purses  to  pay  taxes,  not  per- 
sons to  bear  burdens.  Secondly,  for  plain  work,  in  which  thirty 
thousand  Israelites  were  employed,  yet  with  such  alternation, 
that,  divided  in  three  parts,  they  staid  one  month  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  the  other  two  at  home  (i  Kings  v.  14).  Thirdly, 
for  carved  works ;  herein  the  Stdonians  only  were  used,  whose 
^xact  number  is  not  specified.  But  they  must  needs  be  numerous, 
if  we  may  guess  the  men  by  their  mouths,  and  their  mouths  by 
the  proportion  of  victuals  allowed  them  (2  Chron.  ii.  10).  Lastly, 
above  all,  for  direction,  three  thousand  three  hundred  were  ap- 
pointed (surely  so  many  officers  would  suffer  no  drones  to  be  in 
the  whole  hive)  to  oversee  the  rest. 

3.  Such  who  admire  how  so  many  could  so  long  be  busied  in 
such  a  building,^'wouId  haply  have  wondered  more,  how  so  few  in 
so  short  a  time  could  have  finished  the  same,  had  they  beheld  the 
magnificence  thereof.  Two  great  gulfs  there  were,  which  insen- 
sibly swallowed  up  the  labours  of  many  thousands  of  men.  First, 
the  want  of  horses  in  Judea  (plenty  whereof  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  towards  the  latter  end  of  King  Solomon's  reign),  where- 
upon massy  timber  in  those  mountainous  countries  were  managed 
by  the  main  strength  of  men.  The  second  was  a  religious  criticism 
peculiar  to  this  structure,  all  things  being  beforehand  so  fi:amed 
and  fitted  in  Mount  Lebanon,  that  not  so  much  as  the  sound  of 
an  axe  or  hammer  was  heard  in  Jerusalem  when  it  came  to  be 
erected  ;  which  exactness  must  needs  occasion  many  changeable 
essays  and  samples  before  it  could  be  attained.  Nor  wanted 
there  a  mystery  therein,  because  as  the  moving  tabernacle  typi* 
fied  the  church  militant,  so  the  Temple  resembled  the  triumph- 
ant, where  those  who  shall  be  thought  worthy  to  be  admitted 
into  glory,  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  admitted  into 
glory. 

4.  Some  will  say  with  Nicodemus,  *'  How  could  these  things 
be  1 "  (John  iii.  9)  that  no  noise  should  be  made  at  the  erecting 
thereof.  Suppose  but  a  bedstead  having  head,  sides,  feet,  posts, 
tester,  cords,  and  curtains  fitted  before,  it  cannot  be  set  up  with- 
out some  necessary  noise.  Yea,  grant  their  hammers  or  mallets 
cased  with  some  soft  matter,  to  bribe  them  to  silence,  yet  they 
could  not  be  made  so  mute  but  that  the  very  contusion  and  en- 
forcement of  the  air  would  unavoidably  advance  some  sound. 
Nor  were  the  beams  of  the  Temple  so  far  in  love  with  their  mor- 
tises as  to  run  into  them,  or  the  mortises  so  fond  of  the  beams,  as 
to  embrace  them  of  their  own  accord. 
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5.  In  answer  hereto,  some  plead  miracle,  others  exquisite  art, 
and  several  kinds  of  cementing,  soldering,  rivetting,  screwing, 
gluing,  and  other  devices  unknown  to  our  age.  As  for  the  rab- 
binical fancy,  that  Solomon,  with  the  blood  of  the  worm  thamyr^ 
effected  this  matter,  most  will  account  it  improbable  in  itself,  and 
unproportionable  to  Scripture.  Others  distinguish  on  the  degree 
of  the  noise  :  small  in  comparison  of  so  great  a  work,  and  not 
obstreperous  to  a  public  disturbance.  But  the  best  interpret  it, 
that  no  laborious  sound  was  heard  from  the  hewing  or  squaring 
of  timber  or  stone,  bat  only  a  more  cheerful,  yea,  melodious 
hannony,  from  the  happy  conjunction  and  compacting  of  parts 
together,  now  easily  matched,  which  had  been  contracted  before. 
This  I  am  sure,  that  what  tongue-tied_jools  soever  were  used  at 
the  erecting  of  the  Temple,  too  clamorous  instruments  were  em- 
ployed at  the  destruction  thereof,  *'  when  they  brake  down  the  ;1 
carved  work  thereof  at  once  with  axes  and  hammers"  (Psalm 
Ixxiv.  6). 

6.  Besides  the  two  gulfs  aforesaid  (the  quicksands  of  many 
men's  labours),  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  though  so  wise  a 
king  as  Solomon  would  not  burden  himself  with  supei^uous  num- 
bers, yet  in  this  fabric,  wherein  he  did  personate  and  represent 
the  great  God  of  heaven,  he  consulted  more  with  his  magnificence 
than  his  frugality,  not  minding  so  much  how  many  the  building 
in  bare  necessity  did  require,  but  how  many  the  builders  with  full 
authority  could  command. 

7.  Notwithstanding  so  many  labourers  entertained  in  the  work, 
seven  years  was  this  temple  in  building  (i  Kings  vi.  38).  Here 
some  will  behold  the  sanctity  and  perfection  of  the  septenary 
number,  so  often  occurring  in  Scripture,  whilst  we  conceive  this 
the  best  reason  why  just  seven  years  were  spent  in  the  building 
thereof,  because  it  could  not  be  ended  in  six,  nor  accomplished 
within  a  shorter  compass  of  time.  Indeed  almost  twice  as  much 
time  (thirteen  years)  (i  Kings  vii.  i)  did  Solomon  spend  in  build- 
ing his  own  house ;  wherefore  this  fair  and  ingenuous  reason  is 
rendered  by  Josephus,  "  because  he  was  not  so  intent  and  earnest 
therein  as  in  the  structure  of  the  Temple."  It  is  in  another  case 
reported  to  the  praise  of  Boaz,  "  the  man  will  not  be  at  rest 
until  he  have  finished  the  thing"  (Ruth  iii.  18).  So  Solomon, 
during  those  seven  years  of  the  Temple's  building,  did  not  sleep 
in  a  cessation  from,  nor  slumber  in  an  interruption  of  that  work, 
which  was  intended  for  the  honour  of  Qod.  Though  in  erecting 
his  own  palace,  as  he  made  it  for  his  pleasure,  so  he  did  it  at 
his  leisure,  as  conveniences  would  permit. 


/' 
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Sect.  III.-OF  THE  GENERAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  TEMPLE, 

1.  The  length  of  this  Temple  was  sixty  cubits  (besides  ten 
cubits  for  the  porch,  which  complete  the  whole  length,  seventy^, 
the  breadth  thereof  twenty,  the  height  thirty  (i  Kings  vi.  2;. 
Here  we  may  take  notice  of  a  manifest  difference  betwixt  the 
Scripture  and  the  writei;  of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  both  for  the 
time  wherein  the  Temple  was  built,  and  the  dimensions  thereof — 

SCRIPTURE.  JOSEPHUS. 

**  Four  hundred  and  fourscore        "  Five   hundred   ninety  and 

years  after  the  children  of  Israel  two  years  after  the  departure  of 

came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  the   Israelites    out   of  Egypt" 

(i  Kings  vi.  i).  (Ant.  Jud.  li.  8.  a). 

"The  height  thereof  thirty  "The  whole  height  of  the 
cubits*'  (i  Kings  vi.  2).  Temple    was    sixscore  cubits  " 

(Ibid.). 

A  difference  which  will  make  no  impression  on  his  faith  who 
hath  read  St.  Peter's  resolution,  **  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man"  (Acts  v.  29).  Such  passages  not  unusual  in  Josephus ; 
witness  when  he  saith  of  King  Jehoiachin,  x/'i^^o*  t^if  xal  6Uaio9^ 
"  being  just  and  merciful,"  of  whom  the  Scripture  once  and  again 
reporteth,  "  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
'X  Lord  "  (2  Kings  xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9). 

2.  A  cubit,  say  some,  is  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist ; 
\         say  others,  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  finger ;  some  making  it  the 

'    -         fourth,  others  the  sixth  part  of  a  man  ;  some  allowing  it  a  foot, 

>        others  a  foot  and  a  half,  with  whom  we  concur.    But  it  is  mainly 

^  material  that  the  cubits  of  the  Temple  were  "  after  the  first  mea- 

^  J  /        sure  "  (2  Chron.  iii.  3) ;  that  is,  according  to  those  whereby  the  ark 

^  /  •      was  framed,  before  men's  first  strength  and  stature  was  abated. 

For  as  it  is  hard  exactly  to  define  how  big  men  were  in  former 

ages,  so  it  plainly  appears,  both  by  Scripture  and  pagan  testi* 

monies,  how  much  men's  might  is  impaired,  and  falls  short  of  the 

performances  of  the  ancients. 

HoMXR,  Iliad,  B,  in  the  duel  betwixt    Virgil,  iEneid  12,  in  the  fight  betwixt 
Diomedes  and  iEneas.  Mneas  and  Tumus. 

*0  ii  x'PI'^^^*^^  \6pt  yii^i      yijc  saxum  Udi  bis  sex  cervice  sttbirtfU^ 
TvidSiit,  fiiya  ipyov,  6  oif  iito  y  ktvipi     Qualia  nunc  hominumproducit  corpora 
fipottv  tdlus, 

OlOi  ¥VV  fipOTOi  1191. 

A  stone  he  snatch*d  and  threw,  a  stone  indeed, 
So  huge,  so  heavy,  two  men  now  had  need 
To  heave  it  np,  such  dwar&  our  days  do  breoi* 
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However,  we  may  safely  with  the  most  moderate  make  the 
cubit  of  the  first  measure  double  to  the  former,  and  equal  to  our 
English  yard. 

3.  Say  not  that  this  allowing  of  several  cubits  amongst  the 
Jews  was  double  dealing,  and  a  flat  breach  of  that  commandment, 
*'Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  a  great  and  a 
small"  (Deut.  xzv.  13) ;  for  that  ordinance  only  forbade  the  abuse 
of  one  measure,  a  great  to  buy  and  a  small  to  sell  with,  both 
being  conceived  of  the  same  standard.  But  to  have  several 
weights  or  measures,  where  ^he  chapman  is  acquainted  with  the 
difiference,  and  the  prices  rated  accordingly,  is  neither  fault  nor 
fraud  at  all,  no  more  than  for  a  merchant  to  sell  by  two  several 
pound  weights,  the  one  troy,  the  other  avoirdupois,  where  the 
differences  of  the  ounces  is  notoriously  known. 

4.  But  thus  allowing  the  Temple  to  be  sixty  great  cubits, 
or  as  many  yards,  or  ninescore  feet  long ;  twenty  great  cubits 
or  yards,  or  sixty  feet  broad ;  thirty  great  cubits  or  yards,  or 
ninety  feet  high  (all  clearly  within  the  house,  besides  the  breadth 
of  the  wall  without^  yet  some  will  say  it  answered  not  expecta* 
tion  and  the  stately  character  given  thereof  in  Scripture.  Is  this 
that  fabric  which  filled  the  whole  world  with  the  fame  thereof, 
which  was  so  small  in  itself  considered !  Nothing  can  be  magni- 
ficum  which  is  not  magnum^  and  it  must  first  be  great  before  it 

can  be  glorious.  He  may  be  pretty,  but  not  a  proper  person  who 
hath  not  bulk  proportionable  to  his  beauty.  Yea,  if  Solomon's 
Temple  were  compared  to  some  structures  and  fanes  of  heathen 
gods  (as  human  authors  give  in  their  dimensions),  it  would  ap- 
pear as  St.  Gregory's  to  St  Paul's  (the  babe  by  the  mother's  side), 
or  rather  this  David's  model  would  be  like  David  himself  standing 
by  Qoliath,  so  gigantic  were  some  pagan  fabrics  in  comparison 
thereof  Indeed  this  Temple  is  termed  exceeding  magnificat 
(t  Chron.  xxii.  5).  But  Diana,  who  is  styled  her  Magnificence 
(Acts  xix.  27),  seems  better  to  deserve  the  title,  whose  temple  is 
said  to  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  the  length,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  in  the  breadth,  and  sixty  in  the  height  thereof. 

5.  To  which  we  answer : — First,  the  state  of  Solomon's  Temple 
did  principally  consist  not  so  much  in  the  greatness  as  exquisite 
symmetry  thereof  and  costly  furniture  therein.  Secondly,  it  was 
abundantly  big  enough  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended, 
namely,  to  contain  the  holy  vessels  (with  sufficient,  yea  with  laiige 
space  betwixt  them),  and  to  receive  such  priests  as  did  officiate 
therein.  For  the  holy  of  holies  was  accessible  to  the  high-priest 
alone,  and  that  but  once  a  year,  and  into  the  holy,  or  inward 
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house,  came  not  all  the  many  thousaods  of  Levites,  but  only  such 
priests  (who  light  lamps,  set  shew-bread,  offer  incense)  as  by  lot 
and  course  were  called  thereunto,  as  appeareth  by  Zacharias' 
sole  staying  therein,  whilst  '^  the  whole  multitade  of  the  people 
were  praying  without"  (Luke  1.  zo).  Indeed*  nothing  of  drudgery 
was  done  in  the  Temple,  or  what  must  require  many  men  to 
manage  it,  it  being  neither  handsome  nor  healthful  to  crowd  much 
company  into  a  covered  room  in  that  hot  country.  Lastly,  the 
great  latitude  and  capacity  of  the  Temple  consisted  in  the  out- 
ward courts,  inseparable  parts  thereof  of  such  receipt  as  to  enter- 
tain multitudes  of  men  sub  die  in  the  open  air,  as  completing  a 
square  of  five  hundred  cubits,  and  in  the  amplitude,  largeness,  and 
magnificence  thereof,  equalling,  yea  exceeding  the  greatest  build- 
ings in  the  world,  if  report  be  but  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
truth,  and  travellers  not  permitted  to  slip  their  thumb  in  their 
measuring  of  yards,  overlashing  in  their  relations. 

6.  To  return  to  what  properiy  is  termed  Temple,  the  tectum^  or 
covered  part  thereof.     It  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 

J  tabernacle  made  by  Moses,  which  (as  libera  collects  from  the 
length  of  the  curtain,  £xod.  xzvL)  was  GOTtEirty  cubits  in  length, 
ten  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  height.  Yea,  well  might  the 
Temple  exceed  the  tabernacle  in  dimensions,  if  we  consider- 
first,  the  tabernacle  was  erected  by  exiles  wandering  in  a  barren 
wilderness ;  the  Temple  by  a  potent  prince  and  his  populous  sub- 
jects in  their  own  peaceable  country.  Secondly,  the  tabernacle 
was  in  a  manner  fitted  for  its  foundation  to  the  backs  and 
shoulders  of  the  Levites  which  were  to  carry  it,  and  therefore 
might  not  exceed  a  portable  proportion.  Thirdly,  the  Temple 
mystically  typified  the  church  triumphant,  and  therefore  in 
strength,  state,  grace,  and  greatness,  was  to  surpass  the  tabemade, 
the  moveable  emblem  of  the  church  militant 

7.  Now,  how  the  structure  of  the  Temple  stood  in  rdation  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  is  not  plainly  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  may  partly  be  collected  from  the  phrase  used  in  jthe 
original,  where  the  porch  is  said  to  be  set  rx^xn  ^»  h%  dlpJShey 
kiUfbdyUh,  "  before  the  face  of  the  house"  (i  Kings  vi.  3),  where 
before  is  eastward  in  the  propriety  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Hence 
all  expositors,  Jewish  and  Christian,  confidently  place  the  ends  or 
length  of  the  Temple  east  and  west,  the  sides  or  breadth  thereof 
north  and  south,  making  the  porch  or  entrance  on  the  east  end^ 
the  inward  house  in  the  middle,  and  the  holy  of  hdies  in  the 

I  west  end  of  the  Temple,  which  several  parts  we  come  now  orderly 
to  describe. 
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Sect.  IV.— OF  THE  FAIR  PORCH  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF 

THE  TEMPLE. 

I .  The  porch,  in  Latin  porHcus  and  vestibulum^  in  Hebrew 
2^01  (which  name  the  Septuagint  retain),  gave  a  stately  entertain- 
ment to  such  as  entered  into  the  Temple.  In  the  book  of  Kings 
we  meet  with  the  length  and  breadth  thereof,  but  no  height  there 
mentioned  (x  Kings  vL  3).  In  Chronicles  we  find  the  length  and 
height  of  it,  whilst  there  the  breadth  is  omitted  (i  Chron.  iii  4) ; 
by  putting  both  together  we  may  spell  the  peifect  dimensions 
thereof.  Thus  those  who  hope  for  exact  intelligence  from  heaven 
must  peruse  and  compare  all  expresses  dispatched  thence.  Yea, 
in  the  New  Testament  God's  message  is  whole,  but  not  wholly  by 
one  messenger,  so  that  what  is  wanting  in  one  is  supplied  in 
another  evangelist  This  porch  was  twenty  cubits  in  length 
(according  to  the  breadth  of  the  house),  ten  in  breadth,  and  an 
hundred  and  twenty  in  height  (2  Chron.  iii.  4),  mounting  tower- 
like above  the  rest,  being  four  times  as  high  as  the  body  of  the 
Temple. 

a.  Some  will  say,  with  covetous  Judas,  **  To  what  purpose  was 
this  waste  t"  (Mat.  xxvi.  8 ;  John  xiL  4);  seemg  the  inside  thereof 
was  but  a  useless  vacuity,  not  having  any  bells  therein  (trumpets 
being  the  only  bells  of  the  Hebrews  to  summoh  their  assemblies), 
and  that  otherwise  it  was  for  no  service.  But  know  that  is  not 
empty  which  is  full  of  ornament,  nor  idle  which  stands  both  for 
strength  and  state.  If  an  elegant  exordium  be  so  useful  in  an 
oration  to  gain  the  ears  of  the  auditors,  no  less  graceful  a  fair 
front  in  a  building  to  win  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  Nor  was 
Solomon  minded  like  many  in  after  ages,  who  cut  down  all  top- 
masts from  the  ship  of  Christ's  church  (politically  pretending  a 
tempest,  and  that  all  is  done  for  her  safety),  and  make  her  close- 
knotted  to  the  very  keel ;  but  his  large  heart  and  hand  cared  not 
what  he  expended  on  the  magnificence  of  God's  house. 

3.  Here  I  cannot  but  admire  to  see  legions  of  learned  men  extend 
and  carry  on  the  aforesaid^eight  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  cubits 
(appropriated  in  the  text  to  &e  porch  alone),  even  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Temple,  making  the  entire  body  thereof  of  an  uni- 
form height,  equal  with  the  porch,  where,  to  excuse  them  from  in- 
conveniences, they  make  the  lower  Temple  to  reach  to  the  first 
loft,  roof,  or  ceiling  of  cedar,  over  which  they  fancy  an  upper 
house  of  equal  proportion,  the  roof  hereof  ranged  even  with  the 
porch  in  height ;  so  making  a  duplicate,  or  all  the  rooms  of  the 
Temple  to  be  double,  one  on  the  floor,  the  other  in  the  upper 
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storey.    Indeed  we  read  in  Solomon's  Song  (iv.  2),  of  a  sort  of 

sheep  "  whereof  every  one  bare  twins  ;"  but  that  such  gemination 

was  here  in  the  Temple,  is  altogether  improbable,  Scripture  being 

silent  of  that  second  or  upper  storey,  not  mentioning  any  use  for 

-        which  it  was  intended,  and  confining  the  height  of  the  Temple  to 

v^        J  just  thirty  cubits  (i  Kings  vi.  2).    Well,  therefore,  may  we  sus- 

\  pect  some  flaw  or  crack  in  those  spectacles  which  represent  the 

(  Temple  thus  double,  against  the  simplicity  of  the  text  to  the  un- 


prejudiced readers  thereof. 


4.  To  return  to  the  porch ;  fair  (no  doubt)  was  the  door  or 
gate  leading  thereinto,  though  very  bold  is  the  assertion  of  Vener- 

v/ able  Bede,  affirming  that  it  was  so  great  that,  "standing  full  east, 
the  equinoctial  sun,  without  any  obstacle,  did  send  his  beams 
through  the  door  of  the  Temple  and  oracle,  into  the  very  ark 
which  was  within  the  holy  of  holies."  But,  grant  the  gate  very 
great  in  the  porch,  surely  the  sunshine  could  not  penetrate  so  far^ 
being  intercepted  by  the  partition ;  it  being  improbable  that  the 
door  of  the  oracle  was  ever  left  open,  that  mysterious  place  being 
unenterable,  as  well  for  the  eyes  as  feet  of  any,  save  the  high 
priest  alone.  Otherwise,  needless  was  the  rending  of  the  vail 
at  our  Saviour's  passion  (Luke  xxiii.  45),  if  the  passage  into  the 
holy  of  holies  was  pervious  at  all  times,  or  if  the  gate  thereof  did 
usually  stand  open. 

5.  This  porch  (as  the  words  lie  plain  iii  the  text)  **  Solomon 
overlaid  within  with  pure  gold"  (2  Chron.  iii.  4).  However,  in- 
terpreters expound  these  words  (though  next  in  position  to  the 
porch)  rather  to  reach  over  in  their  relation  to  other  more  inward 
parts  of  the  Temple,  conceiving  it  too  vast  and  needless  an  ex- 
pense to  overlay  a  tower  sixscore  cubits  high  within  with  gold. 
But  ill  fare  covetous  commentators  on  a  liberal  text.  Solomon 
will  give  them  small  thanks  for  their  great  thrift,  to  spare  his  cost, 
and  at  once  to  spoil  both  the  letter  of  the  text  and  the  lustre  of 
his  Temple.  We  conclude  it  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  that  is, 
gilded  all  over,  but  being  silver  within  ;  so  reconciling  it  to  another 
place,  where  David  is  said  to  have  provided  seven  thousand 
talents  of  refined  silver,  to  overlay  the  walls  of  the  houses  withal 
(i  Chron.  xxix.  4).  Thus  it  took  the  denomination  of  gold  from 
that  metal  which  was  most  precious  and  most  visible  on  the  sur- 
face thereof. 

6.  Let  none  here  condemn  me  for  grudging  the  Temple  her 
glory,  thus  debasing  the  gold  thereof  into  silver-gilt  For  mine 
own  part,  as  Moses  wished  all  God's  people  prophets. j(Num.  xi. 
29),  it  would  not  o£fend  me  if  all  God's  house  were  pearls ;  mine 
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eyes  are  not  so  bleared  with  envy,  as  to  smart  at  the  shining  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  But  a  due  decorum  must  be  observed  in  this 
edifice,  and  one  place  of  Scripture  must  not  be  advanced  to  de- 
press another.  And  seeing  there  were  degrees  in  holiness,  why 
not  also  gradations  in  gallantry,  between  the  several  rooms  of  the 
Temple  ;  so  that  all  three  might  be  overlaid  with  pure  gold — the 
porch  with  leaf,  the  inward  house  with  plate,  the  holy  of  holies 
with  the  most  refined  gold  of  Parvaim. 

Sect.  V.— OF  THE  HOLY  OR  OUTWARD  TEMPLE. 

1.  We  advance  new  from  the  porch  into  the  next  room,  called 
bs^rr.  klychaly  the  temple  (because  the  largest  part  thereof),  as  also 
Hn^n  n^n,  h<ibbdjfith  ASggado/,  the  greater  house  (2  Chron.  iii.  5), 
by  Tremellius,  tetnplum  anteriuSy  by  others,  interior  domus^  the 
inward-house  (namely  in  respect  of  the  porch),  which  had  forty 
cubits  in  the  length  (t  Kings  v.  17),  while  the  breadth  and  height 
thereof  was  adequate  to  the  general  dimensions  of  the  Temple. 

2.  The  foundation  of  this  Temple  (as  of  the  whole  structure) 
consisted  of  great  costly  hewed  stones,  brought  thither  by  the 
king's  command  (•!  Kings  v.  17).  Here,  if  the  vulgar  I^tin  hath 
laptdes  pretiosos,  we  must  not  understand  gems  and  jewels  there- 
by ;  for  the  burying  of  such  shining  beauties  under  ground,  what 
had  it  been  else  but  the  putting  of  a  candle  under  a  bushel  Be- 
sides, such  are  by  nature  too  small  for  that  service,  and  it  was 
the  prerogative  royal  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  to  have  the  foundation  of  that  city  garnished  with 
all  manner  of  precious  stones  (Rev.  xxi.  19).  Conceive  them 
here  stones  of  price,  on  whose  polishing  much  cost  was  expended 
to  make  them  no  less  fair  to  sight,  than  firm  for  substance.  For 
Solomon,  who  built  not  for  ostentation,  but  true  magnificence^ 
did  not  worship  God  only  with  eye-service,  but  was  careful  that 
the  undeiground  work  of  the  Temple  should  be  as  well  specious       ' 

as  strong ;  knowing  that  the  same  God  saw  both  the  secret  of  his       '    .} 
heart  and  bottom  of  his  house.    To  lesson  us  in  our  spiritual  * 

edifices,  ^^  lay  up  in  store  for  ourselves  a  good  foundation  against 
the  time  to  come,  that  we  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  "  (i  Tim. 
vi.  19). 

3.  How  thick  the  walls  of  the  Temple  were,  is  not  expressed  in 
Scripture.    ViUalpandus  out  of  Ezekiel  collecteth  the  breadth  of 
the  wall  to  be  six  cubits  (Ezek.  xlL  5),  but  how  truly,  I  will  not 
determine;  whilst  Peter  Comestor,  without  giving  any  reason,  ^ 
makes  the  wall  ten  cubits  thick,  more,  I  believe,  than  the  architect 
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will  allow  proportionable,  not  to  say  how  many  quarries  of  stone 
so  much  solid  wall  would  superfluously  devour.  We  are  well  as- 
sured (though  insisting  on  no  set  measure)  it  was  built  most  sub- 
stantial of  itself  (had  not  the  sins  of  the  people  enfeebled  it)  with 
breadth  suitable  to  such  an  height,  to  which  it  had  to  be  raised, 
and  such  a  burden,  which  it  was  to  support 

4.  This  wall  had  the  outside  thereof  made  of  stone,  for  strength  ; 
the  middle  of  cedar,  for  beauty;  the  inside  of  gold,  for  mag- 
nificence. The  cedar  was  so  curiously  carved  with  imagery  of 
flowers,. palms,  and  cherubim  (i  Kings  vi.  18,  29),  that  the  walls 
of  this  house  seemed  at  the  same  lime,  a  garden  of  flowers,  a  grove 
of  trees,  yea  and  a  paradise  of  angels.  Nor  was  all  this  flowretty, 
and  other  celature  on  the  cedar,  lost  labour,  because  concealed 
when  covered  with  gold.  Indeed,  had  such  graving  been  either 
inlaid  or  flat-work,  the  superinduction  of  the  gold  had  hid  it  from 
any  to  behold  it ;  but  those  figures  being  outwardly  embossed  with 
visible  prominencies,  the  plate  of  the  purest  and  most  flexible  me^ 
tal,  applied  itself  so  close  to  each  lineament  in  the  sculpture,  that 
it  set  off,  and  expressed  the  carved  work  with  advantage,  abating 
nothing  of  the  cunning,  and  adding  much  to  the  cost  thereof 

5.  But  being  here  to  enquire  into  the  forms  of  these  cherubim, 
I  am  utterly  disheartened  with  that  passage  in  Josephus  speaking  of 

shapes,  ov^i^  owoltu  ^eap  €imiv  ov£*  eicairai  Ivimrai^  ^*  none  can  COn* 

ceive  or  express  what  kind  of  creatures  they  were."  Notwithstand- 
ing, many  learned  men  are  very  peremptory  in  assigning  their 
shapes,  but  no  more  agreeing  in  their  several  opinions,  than  men, 
women,  children,  lions,  eagles,  oxen,  are  one  like  to  another. 
In  all  which  forms  I  find  cherubim  represented  by  several  authors, 
grounding  them  on  the  vision  in  Ezekiel  (£zek.  i.  5).  Haply  they 
assumed  several  shapes,  not  always  fixed  to  one  figure,  but  preferring 
that  form  for  the  time  being,  which  suited  best  with  their  present  ser- 
vice. Appearing — when  sent  to  treat,  men ;  when  to  terrify,  lions ; 
when  to  show  strength,  oxen  ;  when  to  use  swiftness,  eagles.  But 
y  for  certainty  herein,  the  surest  way  to  know  the  fashion  of  these  ce- 
lestial creatures,  is  to  live  and  die  in  God's  fear  and  favour ;  and 
then  shall  we  not  only  see,  but  in  some  sort  be  cherubim  ourselves, 
;\  .  i<ra77eXoi,  *^  fellow-commoners  with  angels  *'  (as  our  Saviour  saith, 

'  \  Luke  XX.  36),  and  sharers  with  them  in  glorious  immortality, 

6.  Of  the  same  curiosity  for  carving,  were  the  two  doors  with 
folding  leaves,  but  made  of  fir-tree,  and  overlaid  with  gold,  which 
lead  out  of  the  porch  into  the  Temple  (i  Kings  vi.  35) ;  the 
workmanship  of  these  doors,  and  ot  the  wall,  being  in  all  particu- 
lars so  like  that  when  they  were  shut  no  breach  or  intemiption 
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appeared  in  the  graving,  but  a  fair  continuation  thereof.  Posts 
<^  oliye  tree  four-square  were  made  for  those  doors  to  turn  upon 
(i  Kings  vi.  33). 

7.  The  floor  hereof  was  made  of  boards  of  fir  (i  Kings  vi.  16), 
(only  as  stiffening  in  the  middle),  and  they  were  faced  and  lined 
with  gold  on  both  sides.  So  soundeth  the  text  to  the  plain 
reader  thereof,  "  and  the  floor  of  the  house  he  overlaid*  with  gold 
within  and  without"  (i  Kings  vi.  30).  But  Tremellius  ezpoundeth 
this  within  and  without  not  above  and  beneath  the  boards  (the 
seeming  sense  of  the  words),  but  Uim  in  adyto  quant  in  templo^ 
both  within  the  oracle,  as  also  without,  in  this  Temple  or  great 
bouse. 

8.  Some  will  say,  this  was  not  so  proper,  that  the  pavement  of 
the  house  should  be  as  rich  as  the  roc^  thereof.  But  this  must 
be  imputed  to  the  poverty  of  nature  not  affording  more  precious 
metal,  seeing  worse  than  gold  was  too  bad  for  the  floor,  and  better 
could  not  be  had  for  the  roof.  Yet  the  foresaid  pavement,  though 
of  gold,  must  be  presumed  plain,  without  any  carving,  otherwise 
the  inequality  of  the  sculpture  had  rendered  it  uneasy  to  be 
walked  upon.  Here  the  priests'  feet  were  taught  to  trample  on 
worldly  wealth  ;  and  surely  one  means  to  move  Qod  to  "  tread 
Satan  under  our  feet  **  (Rom.  xvL  20),  is  to  make  a  footstool  of 
this  temporal  mammon,  being  one  of  his  principal  baits  and  most 
pernicious  temptations. 

9.  Windows  were  also  made  in  the  Temple,  but  how  many  is 
not  exactly  specified.    The  fewer  would  serve  the  turn,  because 
of  the  abundance  of  artificial  lamps  constantly  burning  therein. 
Indeed,  some  competent  darkness  raiseth  devotion ;  for  though 
that  unapproachable  light  which  no  mere  man  hath  or  can  see 
(i  Tim.  vi.  16),  doth  heighten  and  elevate  the  zeal  c^  glorified  I 
saints  admitted  thereunto,  yet  too  much  outward  light  draweth  / 
out  devotion  too  thin,  and  scatters  it  in  the  eyes,  whilst  a  solemn 
darkness  remands  it  to  the  heart  with  greater  veneration.    And  a  ' 
dark  oratory  (being,  as  it  were,  a  room  hung  with  black  against  a  > 
funeral)  doth  mind  such  as  enter  therein  of  mortification. 

:o.  These  windows  come  under  a  threefold  inquiry:  first, 
how  fashioned ;  second,  wherefore  made ;  third,  where  placed. 
For  their  fashion,  the  original  termeth  them  Shecuphim  atumim 
(f  Kings  vi.  4),  words  so  variously  rendered  by  translators,  that 
the  windows  which  should  lighten  the  fabric  are  themselves  the 
most  dark  and  difiicult  to  be  understood.  We  stick  to  our  last 
translation  of  narrow  lights ;  a  form  found  advantageous,  as  most 
thrifty  to  collect  (tunnel-like)  most  light  from  without,  so  most 
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liberal  to  dispense  it  within  with  greatest  convenjency.  Far  their 
matter,  Rabbi  Jehuda,  an  ancient  writer  (whose  judgment  Tre- 
mellius  preferreth  above  all  others)  conceiveth  them  of  glass, 
plenty  whereof  we  have  observed  nigh  Sidon,  in  purity  co -rival 
with  crystal  itself.  But  Saint  Jerome  will  have  them  latticed, 
Lignis  interrasilibus,  d  vermiculatiSy  with  worming  or  winding 
splinters  of  shaved  wood  ;  in  which  notion  the  Septuagint  renders 
them  0vptB€9  ItKTviDra^f  windows  of  net-work.  If  so,  we  will  be 
bold  to  conceive  such  wooden  laths  were  overlaid  with  gold, 
otherwise  it  was  unsuitable,  that  when  no  wood  appeared  on  the 
walb,  it  should  presume  to  peep  out  in  the  windows.  Sure  I  am, 
in  the  second  Temple  (inferior  to  this  in  magnificence)  Josephus 
reports  how  a  Roman  soldier  set  fire  on  a  golden  window.  How- 
ever, if  one  will  maintain  that  these  windows,  made  as  much  to 
let  in  air  as  light,  and  (perchance)  more  to  let  out  smoke  than 
either  (caused  by  the  constant  lamps  and  perfumes),  were  open 
without  any  shutting  at  all,  I  see  no  coercive  argument  to  enforce 
his  belief  to  the  contrary,  can  be  taken  out  of  Scripture.  Now, 
because  the  Temple  was  compassed  about  with  three  stories  of 
chambers,  each  of  them  five,  and  all  three,  fifteen  cubits  high, 
these  windows  in  the  Temple  must  be  made  above  the  roof  of 
those  chambers,  where  their  high  standing  afforded  a  double 
benefit,  both  of  clearer  light  and  greater  privacy. 

1 1.  The  roof  of  the  Temple,  finding  no  exception  to  the  con- 
trary, probably  was  flat,  built  like  other  houses  in  Judea,  where 
men  might  walk  upon  them  ;  '*  Preach  you  (saith  our  Saviour)  on 
the  house  tops"  (Mat.  z.  27).  But  if  any  ask  with  what  metal 
it  was  covered,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  profess  my  ignorance.  A 
query  which,  by  his  own  confession,  posed  Villalpandus,  pro- 
pounded unto  him  by  Isabella,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  even  sifter 
he  had  studied  the  subject  many  years,  and  accounted  himself 
question-proof  in  all  paiticulars.  Insomuch  that  non-plussed 
hereat,  he  was  fain  afresh  to  betake  himself  to  his  book,  and  on 
second  inquiries  found  out  of  Eupolemus  and  other  authors 
(Scripture  being  silent  therein),  that  it  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
brass  (no  more  contradiction  than  horns  of  iron  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  i  Kings  zzii.  11),  which,  squammato  operCy  in  scale- 
work,  lay  one  over  another.  A  thing  not  unlikely  in  itself,  David 
having  provided  brass  in  such  abundance  that  it  was  without 
weight  (i  Chron.  xxii.  14).  No  wonder,  when  we  read  that  in 
Meldorpe,  a  small  city  of  Dithmars  in  Denmark,  the  ordinary  in- 
habitants therein  cover  their  houses  with  copper.  This  I  dare 
negatively  afilirm,  it  was  not  covered  with  lead,  being  so  drossy 
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and  impure  a  metal  that  not  one  ounce  thereof  is  mentioned  to 
be  used  about  all  the  Temple. 


Sect.  VI.-OF  THE  HOLY  OF  HOLIES, 

1.  This  is  called  the  oracle,  in  Hebrew  ddfir,  God's  parliament- 
house,  or  speaking-place,  also  the  holy  of  holies,  or,  the  inner 
house.  It  was  in  fashion  four-square,  the  height,  length,  and 
breadth  thereof  equally  extending  to  twenty  cubits  (i  Kings  vi. 
20),  to  show  the  stability  and  firmness  of  happiness ;  so  that, 
place  the  roof  where  the  floor  was,  exchange  one  side  wall  for  the 
other,  cube-like  it  still  continued  the  same  firm  proportion.  Nor 
is  the  allusion  of  St.  Gregory  to  be  contemned,  on  the  like  occa- 
sion observing,  that  so  much  as  the  soul  ascends  in  knowledge  of 
God,  so  much  it  extends  in  love  to  his  neighbour  ;*  both  which 
meeting  together,  make  a  square,  well-grown,  and  proportionable 
Christian.  Of  the  same  form,  but  far  less,  was  the  holy  of  holiest 
in  the  tabernacle,  namely,  ten  cubits  square,  verifying  our  observa- 
tion that  the  Temple  was  the  tabernacle  printed  in  a  greater 
character. 

2.  Some  will  demand  of  me,  that  seeing  the  Temple  was  thirty 
cubits,  and  this  holy  of  holies  but  twenty  cubits  high,  what  then 
became  of  the  remaining  ten  cubits,  reaching  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
Temple )  I  answer  in  the  words  of  Elisha  in  another  case,  "  The 
Lord  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and  hath  not  told  me"  (2  Kings  iv.  37). 
For  the  main  we  may  be  confident,  that  seeing  Christ  commanded 
the  fragments  of  the  multiplied  loaves  to  be  basketted  up,  that 
nothing  be  lost  (John  vi  12),  surely  no  rag  of  room,  no  snip, 
or  shred  of  empty  space  cut  ofif  from  the  squareness  of  the 
oracle,  was  cast  away  as  needless,  but  was  used  for  some  sacred 
service,  though  the  particular  employment  thereof  appears  not  in 
Scripture. 

3.  It  is  stiffly  canvassed  by  learned  men,  whether  any  windows 
were  in  this  oracle ;  and  topical  arguments  are  produced  on  both 
sides. 

FOR  THE  NEGATIVE.  FOR  THE  AFFIRMATIVE. 

( 1 )  Windows  were  useless  ( i )  A  total  darkness  had  made 
therein,  which  was  entered  into  it  rather  the  truth  of  a  dungeon, 
but  once  a  year.  than  type  of  heaven. 

(2)  The  cherubim  oversha-  (3)  The  text  placeth  these 
dowed  the  mercy-seat,  showing  windows  not  in  the  luychal^ 
thereby  these  mysteries  were  in-    but  habbayith  or  house  (i  Kings 
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tended  not  for  sight,  but  se- 
crecy. 

(3)  This  oracle  was  designed 
for  a  little  heaven,  wherein 
*'  they  need  no  candle,  nor  light 
of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God 
giveth  them  light"  (Rev.xxii.  5). 

(4)  It  was  exposed  to  the  west, 
or  setting  sun,  whose  declining 
beams  were  improper  for  that 
place,  being  the  emblem  of 
perfection. 


vi.  4),  which  properly  compriseth 
all  the  structure  of  the  Temple. 

(3)  Uniformity  to  the  rest  of 
the  fabric  required  that  the 
windows  in  the  oracle  should  be 
correspondent  to  those  in  the 
outward  house. 

(4)  St  Jerome  is  positive,  that 
on  three  sides,  south,  north,  and 
west,  windows  were  made,  only 
denieth  any  in  the  east,  or  porch 
of  the  Temple,  where  the  door 
supplied  the  want  thereof. 


^ufj^y\f\g  t^*^  '•^^adCT  tp  tb^  Jihprty  nf  _h^<s  nwn  ^pininiij  I  con- 
ceive them  too  cruel  who  serve  the  oracle  as  the  Philistines  did 
Samson,  putting  out  the  eyes  thereof  (Judg.  xvi.  ^21),  to  which 
some  necessary  light  in  probability  must  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
high  priest  therein  did  not  annually  officiate  with  blind  obedience. 

4.  But  grant  the  windows  doubtful,  certain  it  is,  that  a  most 
magnificent  door  of  olive-tree  was  made  out  of  the  greater  house 
into  the  oracle,  carved  with  cherubim  and  overlaid  with  gold,  the 
lintel  and  side-posts  thereof  being  five  square,  of  the  same  matter 
and  metal.  As  for  the  cherubim  of  massy  gold,  with  their  several 
dimensions,  hereof  more  hereafter,  in  the  description  of  the  uten- 
sils of  the  Temple. 

5.  The  floor  was  covered  with  boards  of  cedar  overlaid  with 
gold.  But  whether  or  no,  the  precious  stones,  wherewith  this 
house  was  garnished,  were  disposed  in  the  pavement,  or  elsewhere 
in  the  walls  or  roof,  we  are  as  uncertain,  as  we  are  confident  those 
precious  stones  were  exposed  to  view,  and  not  covered  (as  the  rest) 
under  the  gold  of  Parvaim  (2  Chron.  iii.  6) ;  which  some,  from 
the  affinity  of  the  word,  conceive  Peru,  or  Peruana.  But,  we  will 
not  be  over  curious  in  seeking  for  the  country,  which  should  we 
discover,  all  the  misers  of  our  modern  age  would  presently  flock 
thither,  to  fraught*  themselves  with  wealth.  Nor  is  there  any  ab- 
surdity to  conceive  Parvaim  might  be  a  country  now  altogether 
unknown,  where  God  broached  a  rich  vein  of  gold  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose ;  and  the  structure  of  the  Temple  once  ended,  stopped 
it  up  again,  that  no  other  should  taste  thereof  ever  after. 

6.  The  weight  of  the  nails  used  in  this  room  was  fifty  shekels  of 
gold  (2  Chron.  iii.  9),  which  Ribera  understands  not  collectively 
of  them  all  (the  most  seeming  sense  of  the  text)  but,  that  each  of 
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them  severally  weighed  so  much.  I  dare  not  sav.  that  Solomon 
particularly  reflected  on  them,  in  that  his  expression,  **  the  words 
of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of 
the  assemblies  "  (Eccles.  xii  11).  But  here  ttie  query  will  be,  how 
could  they  be  of  pure  gold,  seeing  nails  of  such  refined  metal  will 
not  drive,  but  flat,  because  of  the  extraordinary  softness,  and  plia> 
bleness  thereof?  It  is  answered,  either  they  were  rivetted  into 
holes  fore-prepared  of  purpose,  or  else  they  were  stiffened  with 
some  mixture  of  silver  or  copper,  not  for  cheapness,  but  the  greater 
usefulness  thereof.  Be  it  here  once  for  all  observed,  that  where  uten- 
sils of  the  Temple  are  termed  of  pure  gold,  understand  it  so  pure 
as  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended  would  permit  Other* 
wise  some  necessary  alloy  of  baser  metal  made  them  not  only  ser- 
viceable for,  but  more  durable  in  that  purpose,  for  which  they  were 
employed. 

7.  A  stately  vail  was  used  as  a  traverse,  cross  the  holy  of  holies; 
which  Solomon  made  of  blue  and  purple,  and  crimson  and  fine 
linen,  and  wrought  cherubim  thereon  (2  Chron.  iii.  14).  If  any 
demand  why  Solomon  did  not  rather  make  use  of  the  vail  of  like 
workmanship,  which  Moses  had  made  by  God's  direction  (Exod. 
xxvi.  31),  than  put  himself  to  the  pain  and  expense  of  a  new  one, 
let  them  know,  the  former  vail  fitted  for  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
in  the  tabernacle,  was  too  short  and  narrow,  yea,  half  in  half 
too  little  for  this  purpose.  Therefore  it  not  being  princely  to 
piece,  patch,  or  eke  the  same,  another  was  contrived,  as  indeed 
nothing  at  the  second  hand  was  suitable  to  so  stately  a  fabric, 
wherein  (as  the  apostle  in  another  case)  *'  Old  things  are  passed 
away,  behold  all  things  are  become  new  "  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  But  more 
hereof  hereafter  in  the  utensils  of  the  Temple. 

&  One  difficulty  remains,  where  this  holy  of  holies  was  placed, 
because  the  text  saith  TYOn  "pna.  Blthbch  hdbb&yuhj  "  he  pre- 
pared it,"  in  medio  domus^  *'  in  the  midst  of  the  house  "  (i  Kings 
vi.  19),  which  seems  to  import,  that  the  house  or  Temple  did  en- 
viron or  encompass  it,  and  that  the  oracle,  like  the  centre,  was 
surrounded  with  the  circumference  of  the  Temple.  But  on  stricter 
inquiry,  it  will  be  found  only  a  pure  Hebraism,  and  that  in  the 
midst  signifieth  the  ^ame  with  within,  as  it  is  judiciously  rendered 
in  our  translation.  Thus  saith  David,  **  He  that  worketh  deceit 
shall  not  live  in  the  midst  of  my  house  **  (Psa.  ci.  7),  that  is,  shall 
not  dwell  within  my  family.  "Oh  Lord,"  saith  the  prophet, 
"  revive  Thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  the  midst  of  the 
years  make  known "  (Hab.  iii.  2).  Not  insisting  therein  on  an 
exact  middlejt  btit  desiring  it  might  be  done,  only  within  the  time 
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and  term  appointed  and  promised  by  the  prophet.  So  also  was 
the  oracle  prepared  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  that  is,  within  the 
same,  as  the  chancel  is  said  to  be  within  the  church,  through 
which  the  high  and  usual  way  leadeth  into  it 

Sect.  VII.— OF  THE  CHAMBERS  ABOUT  THE  TEMPLE. 

X.  Although  it  be  repeated  thrice  in  one  verse,  that  chambers 
were  built  round  about  (i  Kings  vi.  5),  yet  because  in  the  same 
place  mention  only  is  made  of  the  Temple  and  oracle,  we  con- 
ceive with  learned  Ribera,  that  the  east  end  where  the  porch 
stood  was  clear  and  unchambered,  having  no  other  buildings 
about  it  to  hinder  the  prospect  thereof.  Nor  let  any  be  removed, 
because  that  the  chambers  are  said  to  be  built  n^'^sr,  Hi-qir^  upon 
the  wall  (j  Kings  vL  5),  as  if  they  were  founded  on  the  wall  of 
the  Temple,  supra  being  there  taken  for  Juxia,  or  contra^  upon ; 
or  hard  by,  or  over  against,  as  our  translation  rendereth  it  Thus 
it  is  in  the  original,  *'  Upon  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and 
wept  **  (Psalm  cxxxvii.  i),  that  is,  by  the  waters ;  as  these  chambers 
were  built  hard  by,  or  leaning  to  the  wall  of  the  Temple. 

2.  Three  rows  there  were  of  these  chambers*  In  the  lowest 
each  chamber  was  five  (i  Kings  vi.  6);  in  the  middle,  six ;  in  the 
third  and  highest  storey,  seven  cubits  broad,  and  each  of  them 
equally  five  cubits  in  height  (i  Kings  vi.  10),  going  up  from  the 
first  to  the  middle,  thence  to  the  highest  storey  wkh  winding 
stairs.  The  beams  of  these  chambers  did  not  lie  in,  but  rest  on 
the  wall  of  the  Temple  (i  Kings  vi.  6),  the  reduction  or  abate- 
ment whereof  narrowing  in  the  higher  it  went,  afforded  fit  stays 
for  that  purpose.  It  seems  the  beams  were  not  mortised  into  the 
walls  of  the  Temple,  because  the  entireness  of  that  building  was 
not  to  be  wounded  with  holes  and  perfeN'ations,  which  in  process 
of  time  might  fret  in,  and  indent  into  the  structure  itself  Special 
care  therefore  was  taken  to  preserve  the  wholeness  and  prevent 
all  fractions  in  this  fabric,  in  some  relation  to  the  Temple  of 
Christ's  body,  whereof  a  bone  was  not  to  be  broken.. 

3.  It  is  not  expressed  in  Scripture  for  what  use  these  chambers 
were  principally  intended.  Some  conceive  them  designed  for 
galleries  or  walking-places ;  which  to  me  seems  too  much  pre- 
sumption for  any  to  take  their  pleasure  so  near  the  holy  place. 
Others  will  have  them  used  for  dormitories  for  such  priests  to 
lodge  in,  who  were  in  ordinary  attendance  about  the  Temple. 
For  my  own  part,  I  conceive  them  employed  for  repositories^ 
wherein  the  holy  vestments  and  vessels  were  safely  laid  up,  to- 
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gether  with  those  of  the  tabernacle,  which  (though  not  used)  were 
here  carefully  preserved.  For  first,  the  vessels  of  Moses'  making 
were  not  aliened  or  diverted  to  any  profane  service ;  such  sac- 
rilege being  unsupportable  in  that  age.  Secondly,  they  were  not 
altered  or  melted  by  Solomon  (of  more  and  lesser,  so  to  make 
fewer  and  greater  utensils  for  the  Temple),  because  the  making 
as  well  as  the  matter,  the  shape  as  well  as  the  substance,  of  aU 
the  tabernacle-vessels,  were  of  divine  institution.  Thirdly,  they 
were  not  employed  in  God's  service,  because  (some  few  excepted, 
whereof  hereafter)  being  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the 
tabernacle,  a  less  fabric,  thus  fell  out  to  be  too  short  and  small  in 
proportion  to  the  Temple,  as  in  the  vail  was  formerly  observed. 
Seeing,  therefore,  they  were  neither  aliened,  altered,  nor  used,  it 
remaineth  they  were  carefully  kept  in  these  chambers  intimated 
in  the  text,  where  after  the  finishing  of  the  Temple,  the  Levites 
are  said  to  bring  up  into  it  all  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle 
(2  Chron.  v.  5).  Thus  graces  acquired  or  infused  into  a  Christian 
in  this  life,  are  not  lost,  forfeited,  or  cast  away  after  death,  but 
preserved,  perfected,  and  swallowed  up  in  glory. 

4.  As  for  the  mystical  meaning  of  these  chambers,  Bede,  no 
doubt,  thought  he  hit  the  very  mark,  when  finding  therein  the 
three  conditions  of  life,  all  belonging  to  God's  church.  In  the 
ground  chamber,  such  as  live  in  marriage ;  in  the  middle  chamber, 
such  as  contain ;  but  in  the  excdsis  or  third  story,  such  as  have 
attained  to  the  sublimity  of  perpetual  virginity.  Rupertus,  in  the 
lowest  chamber,  lodgeth  those  of  practical  lives,  with  Noah ;  in  the 
middle,  those  of  mixed  lives,  with  Job ;  and  in  die  highest,  such  as 
spend  their  days  with  Daniel  in  holy  speculations.  But  is  not  this 
rather  lusus  than  allusio^  sporting  with,  than  expounding  of  Scrip- 
ture! Thus,  when  the  gates  of  the  oracle  are  made  five  square  (i 
Kings  vL  31),  Ribera  therein  reads  our  conquest  over  the  five 
senses ;  and  when  those  of  the  door  of  the  Temple  are  said  to  be 
four  square,  therein,  saith  he,  is  denoted  the  quaternion  of  evan- 
gelists. After  this  rate,  Hiram  (thought  no  doubt  dexterous  in 
his  art)  could  not  so  soon  fit  a  pillar  with  a  fashion,  as  a  friar  can 
fit  that  fashion  with  a  mystery.  If  made  three  square,  then  the 
trinity  of  persons ;  four  square,  the  cardinal  virtues ;  five  square, 
the  Pentateuch  of  Moses ;  six  square,  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
prayer;  seven  square,  their  sacraments;  eight  square,  the  beati- 
tudes ;  nine  square,  the  orders  of  angels ;  ten  square,  the  command- 
ments; eleven  square,  the  mor^d  virtues;  twelve  square,  the 
articles  of  die  creed  are  therein  contained.  In  a  word,  for  matters 
of  number,  fancy  is  never  at  a  loss,  like  a  beggar  never  out  of  his 
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way,  but  hath  some  haunts  where  to  repose  itself.  But  such  as 
iu  expounding  of  Scripture  reap  more  than  God  did  sow  there^ 
never  eat  what  they  reap  thence,  because  such  gainless  husks, 
when  seriously  threshed  out,  vanish  all  into  chaff. 

5.  For  the  rest,  we  refer  the  reader  unto  our  map,  wherein  he 
may  observe  a  double  alphabet  for  bis  direction.  One  of  Roman 
letters,  presenting  only  such  things  in  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
as  are  infallibly  founded  on  the  words  of  the  text.  The  other  of 
Italian,  relating  to  such  additions,  which  to  complete  this  fabric, 
are  taken  out  of  traditions,  rabbins,  fathers,  and  learned  men's  con- 
jectures. We  thought  it  unfit  to  confound  these  together  in  the 
same  character,  being  so  distanced  in  their  own  nature.  The  apostle 
St  Paul  varies  his  phrase,  when  delivering  his  prudential  advices^ 
ftom  his  style,  when  enjoining;  what  he  had  from  divine  inspiration. 
In  the  former, ''  To  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord  **  (i  Cor.  vii.  12) ; 
in  the  latter,  ''I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord  "  (i  Cor.  vii.  io)« 
It  had  therefore  been  impudent  presumption  in  us,  not  to  have  ob- 
served a  difference  in  this  our  description,  betwixt  immediate  divine 
dictates,  and  human  (probable,  but  fallible)  coilection8» 


CHAPTER   IIL 

TAe  Courts  and  Utensils  of  Solomon's 

Temple. 

Skt.  L— of  the  court  of  the  PRIESTS. 

I.  So  much  for  the  diamond  itself,  the  covered  Temple,  come  we 
now  to  the  ring  wherein  it  was  set,  the  courts  which  encom- 
passed it.  Herein  we  meet  with  much  difficulty,  arising  partly 
from  God's  silence  (speaking  little  in  Scripture  of  the  present 
subject),  partly  from  man's  loquacity,  whose  fancies  without  war- 
rant from  the  Word,  are  as  copious  as  different  in  describing  the 
courts  of  this  Temple.  But  that  which  makes  the  matter  in  hand 
more  intricate  is,  because  learned  men  confound  temples  and, 
times,  ascribing  those  courts  to  Solomon's,  whidi  only  belonged  to 
the  second  temple,  at  and  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Thus,  as 
country  painters  make  the  nine  worthies  (not  according  to  the 
garb  of  those  ancient  ages  wherein  they  lived)  with  bands  and 
cuffs  according  to  our  modem  fashion,  so  some  Jewish  writers 
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(jQsephus  himself  "being  not  wholly  free  from  this  fault)  shape  the 
courts  of  Solomon's  Temple,  not  after  their  true  form  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  as  the  second  temple,  adorned  by  Herod,  stood 
modelled  in  their  own  days. 

2.  We  read  of  Jacob,  that  he  set  his  own  sheep  three  days' 
journey  from  the  flocks  of  Laban  his  father-in-law  (Qen.  xzx.  36)9 
so  sufficiently  to  distinguish  their  several  stocks  from  making 
quarrels  by  meeting  together.  A  greater  distance  divides  the  two 
temples,  there  being  no  less  than  seventy  years  betwixt  the 
destruction  of  the  one  and  erection  of  the  other.  Enough  in  pro- 
bability to  prevent  all  mistakes  which  might  arise  from  huddling 
them  together.  I  wonder,  therefore,  the  more  at  their  marvellous 
agility,  who  so  easily  can  leap  over  this  great  gulf  of  time,  and  who, 
by  confounding  the  two  temples,  and  making  many  things  com- 
mon to  both,  of  two  perfect  models,  compose  one  no  better  than 
a  monster.  That  we  run  not  on  the  same  rocks,  we  will  carefully 
observe  their  several  properties,  insisting  only  on  such  things  for 
the  present,  as  were  peculiar  to  Solomon's  fabric,  confining  our- 1  i. 
selves  to  Scripture  instructions;  as  knowing  that  the  ju<Ocious  ["A 
palate  will  preifer  a  drop  of  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  before/  ^ ^ 
vessels  full  of  traditionary  pottage,  resenting  of  the  wild  gourd  of] 
human  invention* 

3.  A  court,  in  Latin  atrium^  Greek  avXi),  Hebrew  laerr,  hhdtser^ 
according  to  architecture,  consisteth  of  two  principal  parts— 

(i)  An  open  space  in  the  middle  (properly  called  cavedium^ 

quasi  cavum  edium)^  exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 
(2)  A  covert  on  the  sides  thereof  (termed  porticus  and  oroa), 
whither  in  heat  or  rain  men  might  retreat,  for  shade 
and  shelter,  like  the  cloisters  about  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  London. 
This  premised  of  the  fashion  of  a  court  in  general.    Solomon 
made  two  of  them  on  the  east  of  the  Temple,  one  called 
nna^asn  latn,  hhatslr  MpptSmnnth,  or  the  inner  court  (i  Kings 
vi.  36)  (in  Chronicles,  the  court  of  the  priests,  a  Chron.  iv.  9), 
buDt  with  three  roy^s  of  hewn  stone  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams 
(i  Rings  vi.  36).    Understand  three  rows,  not  collaterally  in  thick- 
ness, all  abreast  on  the  floor,  and  the  cedar  for  ceiling  within 
(as  Ricaidus  will  have  it),  but  three  subordinately  in  height,  one 
upon  another,  with  cedar  beams  (as  lightest,  and  therefore  upper- 
most) for  a  tarras  on  the  top  thereof.    This  is  all  that  Scripture 
acquaints  us  with,  concerning  the  fabric  of  the  inner  court    For 
that  each  row  of  stone  therein  was  of  a  diflerent  colour,  a^  Lyra 
^ffirmi^  is  but  a  £ancy  of  bis  own*    Such  variation  of  colours  I 
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believe  in  Joseph's  coat  (Gen,  xxx^i.  3)  and  Thamai's  garment 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  because  Scripture  hath  affirmed  it;  not  here, 
where  no  warrant  out  of  the  word  for  such  an  assertion. 

4.  Probably  certain  ascents  led  hither  out  of  tbe  outward  court, 
and  hence  into  the  Temple.  For  besides  the  frequent  phrase  of 
going  up  into  God's  house,  it  is  proper  that  the  Temple,  as  in 
holiness,  so  in  height,  should  be  distanced  above  her  courts  (as  they 
one  above  another,  and  both  above  common  ground)  were  it  but 
to  mind  such  as  approached  thither,  with  the  mounting  of  their 
bodies  to  elevate  their  hearts  in  devotion.  But  how  many  these 
stairs  or  steps  were  is  uncertain,  though  some  wili  have  them  fif- 
teen, according  to  the  number  of  the  psalms  of  degrees,  sung,  as 
they  affirm,  by  the  priests  in  their  ascent  to  the  Temple. 

5.  This  inner  court,  or  couit  of  the  priests,  was  proper  only  for 
the  priests  to  enter  into.  Yet  probably  the  common  people 
made  a  tumultuous  incursion  into  it,  when  stoning  Zachaiiah  at 
the  command  of  King  Joash  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(2  Chron.  zxiv.  21),  even  betwixt  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Mat. 
xxiii.  35).  As  if  the  antiperistasb  of  two  eminent  holy  places  on 
both  sides  of  them,  had  intended  and  emboldened  their  cruelty, 
and  profaneness.  Wherefore  his  last  words,  ^'  the  Lord  look  upon 
it,  and  require  it"  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  22),  speak  not  so  much  re- 
venge of  his  own  death,  as  zeal  to  God's  honour,  that  he  would 
vindicate  the  profanation  of  so  holy  a  place.  This  I  conceive  one 
cause  why  the  prophet  pointeth  the  priests  to  this  particular  place, 
to  weep  betwixt  the  porch  and  the  altar  (Joel  ii.  17),  so  by  their 
.sorrow  to  avert  God's  judgment  from  their  nation,  for  this  foul 
murder  by  their  ancestors  committed  therein, 

Swrr.  II.— OF  THE  GREAT  OR  OUTWARD  COURT. 

1.  Whereas  Solomon  is  said  to  have  made  the  inner  court  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  by  the  rule  of  relation,'  an  outward  court 
is  thence  next  inferred.  But  to  clear  it  more,  express  mention  is 
made  thereof  (2  Chron.  xii.  9),  where,  besides  the  court  of  priests, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  the  great  court,  and  doors  for  the  court, 
and  overlaid  the  doors  of  them  with  brass.  This  court  in  Hebrew 
is  called  azarah  (2  Chron.  iv.  9),  rendered  by  Montanus  atrium 
auxiliiy  from  azar^  to  help,  because  God  there  answered  His  people's 
prayer  by  His  gracious  assistance  afforded  unto  them. 

2.  Well  might  this  be  tenned  the  great  court,  seeing  laige 
(though  uncertain)  were  the  dimensions  thereof,  an  hundred  cubits 
square  at  the  least.    But  what  was  this  to  coqtain  all  Israel  therdn  I 
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Philip,  speaking  of  five  thousand  to  be  fed^  "  Two  hundred  penny 
worth  of  bread,"  saith  he,  *'  i^  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every 
one  may  take  a  little "  (John  vi.  7).  But,  grant  this  court  two 
hundred  cubits  square  (more  than  the  place  will  allow)  this  would 
afford  but  few  inches  for  a  man's  body  to  stand  in,  except  the 
ground  was  here  (as  the  loaves)  miraculously  multiplied.  We 
therefore  conceive  that  the  people  of  the  land  were  successively 
admitted  to  this  place,  otherwise  impossible  to  contain  them. 
Ascents  or  stairs  did  also  lead  into  this  court,  but  how  many  is 
not  known ;  surely  they  were  low  and  little,  ^ort  and  easy  to  be 
climbed  up,  otherwise  the  cattle  brought  thither  to  be  sacrificed 
could  not  conveniently  clamber  over  them. 

3.  This  court  was  by  successive  kings  (especially  Hesekiah,  who 
cased  the  pillars  thereof  with  silver,  2  Kings  xviii.  16),  improved 
to  more  beauty  than  it  had  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  Some  will  say 
this  was  a  disparagentent  to  the  per£ection  of  Solomon's  work,  as 
if  he  had  left  any  defects  or  defaults  therein  to  be  amended  by 
others.  Were  not  hb  structures,  as  his  discoveries,  complete! 
for  **  Who  is  he^that  will  come  after  the  king  in  things  t "  (Eccles.  ii* 
i3)«  It  is  answered,  the  outward  Temple  was,  in  the  appendant 
courts  thereof,  capable  of  more  cost  and  expense,  to  make  them 
bodi  bigger  and  braver ;  though  the  covered  Temple  was  semii 
a  semper^  at  once  and  for  ever  perfected,  afterwards  admitting 
oi  no  new  addition,  when  Solomon  had  finished  it.  Surely  Gk)d 
granted  not  such  a  monopoly  to  Solomon  alone  to  engross  aU 
honour  to  himself,  so  that  no  reserve  was  left  for  posterity,  no 
bottom  for  their  bounty  to  build  on  in  after  ages,  to  testify  their 
gratitude  to  God's  goodness.  Some  accessions,  therefore,  might 
be  made  (though  not  to  the  vital  parts,  as  I  may  say)  to  the  out^ 
Hmbs  of  the  Temple.  It  is  the  privilege,  not  of  the  house  of  God, 
but  of  God  himself  to  be  so  perfect  as  that  nothing  can  be  added 
unto  him. 

4.  But  others  will  object,  that  this  was  a  presumptuous  innova- 
tion in  Hezekiah,  seeing  the  courts  of  the  Temple  and  all  things 
therein  were  framed  according  to  the  Divine  pattern  David  left  to 
Solomon,  for  him  to  overlay  those  pillars  with  silver,  which  Solo- 
mon's wisdom,  following  God's  pUtform,  was  pleased  to  make 
plain  (i  Chron.  zxviii.  ix,  12,  19).  But  let  such  know,  that  he 
swerveth  not  at  all  from  the  proportion  of  the  copy,  who  only 
gilds  or  colours  the  letters  therein.  Hezekiah  for  the  main  kept 
himself  to  the  former  fabric,  not  altering,  but  adorning  the  same. 
The  worst  was,  that  afterwards  he  cut  off  the  silver  again  to  pur- 
chase Ufe  favour  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xviii.  x6).    Better  had. 
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those  pillan  been  left  naked,  than  thus  to  be  clothed,  and  thfA 
to  be  stripped  of  their  cosdy  coats.  For  though  (as  some  scorn* 
fully  may  scoff)  there  was  no  danger  of  their  catching  cold 
when  thus  disrobed;  yet  the  beauty  of  those  pillars  were 
thereby  much  impaired,  looking  ruggedly  when  again  uncased, 
besides  the  inexcusable  sacrilege  therein  committed,  whereof 
hereafter. 

5.  We  must  not  foiget  the  entry  leading  from  this  court  to  the 
king's  palace,  through  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  at  pleasure 
a  private  passage  into  the  Temple.    This  continuation  of  the 
king's  to  God's  house  showed  the  mutual  intercourse  which  ought 
to  be  betwixt  policy  and  piety ;  as  also  that  princes  (besides  their 
set,  solemn,  and  public  addresses  to  God  by  prayer)  must  have 
their  secret  recouises  unto  Him,  in  their  occasioned  devotions. 
It  was  first  made  by  Ring  Solomon,  and  then  so  stately  a  struc- 
ture, that  amongst  other  &ings  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  ravished 
with  admiration  at  the  sight  thereof^  when  she  beheld  the  ascent 
by  which  he  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  (i  Kings  z.  5). 
And  yet  afterwards  it  was  made  more  magnificent,  when  terraosd 
on  both  sides  with  pilasters  made  of  those  almuggin  trees  which 
she  presented  to  Solomon  (3  Chron.  ix.  it),  which,  if  odoriferous 
(as  some  will  have  it),  made  that  passage  as  sweet  to  the  smell,  as 
specious  to  the  sight    Wicked  Ahaz  turned  this  entry  from  the. 
house  oi  the  Lord  for  the  king  of  Assyria  (a  Kings  zvi.  18),  that 
is,  as  Tremellius  will  have  it,  stopped  up,  or  diverted  that  passage, 
fearing,  lest  through  it  the  king  of  Ass]rria  should  out  of  the 
Temple  suddenly  surprise  the  king's  palace.    I  conceive  this  done 
not  for  fear,  but  in  favour  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Ahaz  hereby  cut- 
ting off  all  connection  and  dependence  of  his  palace  to  the 
Temple,  and  utterly  renouncing  all  relation  to  true  religion,  so 
the  more  to  confirm  this  friendship  with  that  heathen  king,  begun 
on  a  new  account,  and  grounded  on  pure  principles  of  idolatry* 
At  the  same  time  he  turned  out  also  the  covert  of  the  Sabbath 
(a  Kings  xvi.  18),  which  they  had  built  in  the  house,  by  which 
our  foresaicf  author  understands  a  place  erected  for  the  shelter  of 
such  priests  as  officiated  on  the  Sabbath. 

6.  As  for  their  tradition,  who  report  Solomon  to  have  written 
on  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  sovereign  receipts  against  all  diseases, 
which  'Hezekiah  afterwards  is  said  to  rase  out,  because  people 
placed  too  much  confidence  therein,  to  the  prejudice  of  divine  pro* 
vidence,  I  listen  to  both  as  rabbinical  fables.  Surely  such  medi- 
cines (if  any  there  prescribed)  proved  ineffectual  to  cure  Asa's  gout, 
Joram's  dysentery,  Uaziab|s  leprosy,  as  indeed  no  art  can  crave 
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longer  time,  when  death  calls  for  the  present  payment  of  the  debt 
to  nature. 

Sect.  IIL— 01?  THE  GATES  AND  PORTERS  OF  THE  COURT. 

I.  Heaven  hath  only  one,  and  that  a  narrow  gate  (Mat.  vii.  14), 
leading  thereunta  But  sevfsral  fair  gated,  on  all  sides,  gave  en- 
trance into  the  courts  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Some  of  them  to  us 
of  certain,  others  but  of  conjectural  situation.  Of  the  former 
were — 

<i)  East-gate,  where  Shelemah  was  porter  ( I  Chron.xxvi.  14). 
This  gate  was  set  in  the  front,  leading  directly  to  the 
Temple,  and  therefore  King  Jotham  rebuilt  it  (2  Kings 
^^'  35»  ^^^  2  Chron.  xxvil  3),  mounting  monarch-like 
above  the  parity  of  other  ports,  that  it  became  higher 
than  all  the  rest,  yet  met  with  no  zealot  to  humUe  it 
for  aspiring  above  its  fellows.  . 
(j)  North-gate,  where  Zacharias*  son  was  porter  (i  Chron. 

xxvL  14). 
(3)  South-gate,  attended  on  by  the  sons  of  Obed-Edom  (i 
Chron.  xxvi.  15).     The  house  of  Asuppim  (rendered 
(  by  Jerome  and  Fagnine  a  counsel-house^  by  Tremellius 

^rarium,  the  treasury)  was  for  conveniency  united  to 
their  charge.    A  place,  probably  of  entrance,  certainly 
of  consequence,  as  needing  a  constant  guard  about  it. 
{4)  West-gate,  where  Shuppim  and  Hosah  were  porters  (z 
Cltfon.  xxvi.  16),    To  them  also  belonged  the  gate 
Shallecheth,  ''by  the  causeway  of  the  going  up^^under- 
stand  thereby  that  stately  ascent  made  by  Solomon, 
out  of  his  own  palace  into  the  Temple, 
But  besides  these  four,  which  respected  the  cardinal  winds,  we 
meet  with  other  intermediate  gates,  whose  acatrate  position  is  un« 
certain.  Never  did  the  blinded  Sodomites  more  grope  for  Lot's  door 
in  the  dark  (Gen.  xix.  1 1),  than  learned  men  are  puzzled  to  find  the 
gate  of  Sur  (2  Kings  xi.  6),  (elsewhere  called  the  foundation-gate, 
a  Chron.  xxiii.  5),  where  at  the  coronation  of  King  Joash,  a  tierce 
of  Levites  were  awarded  to  wait,  by  order  from  Jehoiada.    Tre- 
mellius not  improbably  conceives  it  the  same  with  the  East-gate. 
As  for  the  New-gate  (Jer.  xrn.  10,  and  xxzvi.  10),  whereip  Baruch 
publicly  read  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  I  am  confident  it  was  one  of 
the  four  principal  gates,  only  repaired,  enlaiiged,  and  adorned  with 
new  buildings.    Parbax  ^i  Chron.  xxvi.  18),  seated  on  the  west, 
must  cot  te  forgotten  (whether  porter's  lodge,  priests'  vestry,  or 
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place  wherein  sacrificing  instruments  were  laid  up)  haying  aome^ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a  gate  therein,  because  two  porters  daily  at-^ 
tended  it  Say  not,  it  was  suspicious,  that  so  small  a  court  would 
run  out  at  so  many  gates,  which  surely  were  no  more  than  just  pro- 
portion and  uniformity  did  require. 

2.  The  principal  office  of  porters  was  to  secure  the  gates,  pro- 
viding for  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Temple  and  service  there- 
in. These  in  sdl  were  four  thousand  (i  Chron.  xziiL  5),  thus 
daily  disposed  of—- eastward,  six;  northward,  four;  souti^ward, 
four;  at  Asuppim-gate,  two;  and  two  westward;  at  the  cause-^ 
way,  four ;  at  Parbar-gate,  two  ;  four-and-twen^  in  all*  An 
eminent  number  in  temple-service  (so  many  the  singers,  i  Chron. 
zxv.  32,  and  the  several  courses  of  the  priests,  i  Chron.  xxiv. 
x8),  to  which  the  four-and-twenty  elders  in  the  Revelation 
(Rev.  iv.  4)  have  some  allusion.  Their  service  was  as  well  noc- 
turnal as  by  day,  "  which  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord''  (Psa.  czxziv.  i). 

3.  Here  let  others  dispute  whether  the  porters*  placet  were 
merely  ministerial  (or  servile  rather),  or  also  partly  judicial  with 
some  admissive,  and  exclusive  power  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
cleanness  of  such  persons  as  did  approach  to  the  Temple.  Other- 
wise they  were  easily  qualified  for  their  office,  rather  bigness  than 
brains  commending  men  generally  to  such  employments ;  secondly, 
if  they  were  entrusted  with  any  such  authority,  let  others  enquire 
by  what  means  they  made  discoveries  of  people's  uncleanness, 
finding  no  oath  ex  officio  which  they  could  lawfully  tender  tO  any 
to  betray  themselves,  though  otherwise  some  secret  pollution  might 
be  concealed,  the  parties  themselves  being  only  privy  thereunto ; 
lastly,  let  them  discuss  whether  these  porters  were  afterward 
advanced  to  higher  places,  or  only  (as  the  doors  whereon 
they  attended  turned  round  on  their  hinges)  moved  alternately 
in  their  own  sphere,  without  possibility  of  any  farther  preferment 
If  the  latter,  it  is  strange  that  the  worthy  parts  of  Zachariah's  son, 
porter  northward,  commended  in  Scripture  to  be  a  wise  coun- 
sellor (i  Chron.  xxvi.  12),  should  be  imprisoned  in  so  narrow  a 
profession.  And  yet  his  emplo3rment  (though  the  meanest  about 
the  Temple)  was  honourable  in  itself,  if  well  executed :  witness 
holy  David's  choice,  ''  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house 
of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacles  of  wickedness  "  (Psalm 
Ixxxiv.  10). 

4.  Now,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  porters  to  the  con- 
trary, some  (not  going  through  the  gates,  but  over  the  walls)  made 
bold  to  lodge  and  live,  widi  their  whole  families,  within  the  verge 
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of  the  Temple.  **  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even 
Thine  altars,  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  my  King  and  my  God "  (Psai 
Jzxxiv.  3).  By  altars,  understand  the  courts  and  buildings  about 
it,  otherwise  the  altar  itself  (fitter  for  salamanders  than  sparrows) 
was  too  hot  a  climate  for  their  habitation.  Birds,  we  see,  may 
prescribe  an  ancient  title  to  build  in  our  steeples,  having  time 
out  of  mind  taken  the  same  privilege  in  the  tabernacle  and 
Temple.  Yea,  David  in  exile,  debarred  access  to  Gtod's  public 
service,  doth  pity  his  own,  and  prefer  the  condition  of  these  fowls 
before  him.  And  although  no  devotion  (whereof  they  were  in- 
capableX  but  the  bare  delight  in  fair  fabrics,  brought  them  hither, 
yet  we  may  presume  (according  to  their  kind)  they  served  Qod 
better  than  many  men  in  that  place,  chirping  forth  morning  and 
evening  praises  to  the  honour  of  their  Maker.  To  take  our  farewell 
of  these  porters,  wicked  Ahaz  gave  them  a  supersedeas  from  their 
office,  in  that  long  vacation  wherein  he  shut  up  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  24),  so  obstructing  God*s 
mercy  against  himself. 

Sect.  IV.— OF  THE  CHAMBERS  AND  TREASURIES  ABOUT 

THE  COURT. 

1.  The  porches  or  cloisters  beneath,  were  built  with  rooms 
above ;  if  not  round  about  the  court,  certainly  over  the  intervals 
of  the  gates.  Such  places  were  employed,  partly  for  chambers  for 
priests  to  lodge  in,  partly  for  treasuries,  wherein  consecrated  things 
were  deposited. 

2.  Amongst  the  former,  most  remarkable  was  the  chamber  of 
(}emariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan  the  secretary,  wherein  Baruch  reacTthe 
book  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  zxxvi.  10),  which  afterwards  was  burnt  by  Je- 
hoiakim  king  of  Judah ;  when,  though  some  dissenters  and  dis- 
suaders,  amongst  all  the  courtiers  no  mourners  appeared  at  the 
funeral  of  this  book,  it  being  expected  they  should  have  been  as 
cruel  to  their  clothes,  to  rend  them  for  sorrow  (Jer.  xxxvi.  24),  at  the 
sight  of  that  double  martyrdom  of  that  innocent  volume,  first  can- 
celled with  a  penknife  to  pieces,  then  afterward  burnt  to  ashes. 
But  the  flame,  which  did  bum  the  book,  did  but  burnish  the  truths 
written  therein ;  yea,  another  phoenix  arose  out  of  the  ashes  thereof 
— Baruch  transcribing  another  roll  with  the  same  and  many  like 
words  added  beside  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32).  Thus  wanton  children,  by 
breaking  their  parents'  old  rod,  give  them  only  the  occasion  to 
noake  a  better  and  bigger  in  the  room  thereof* 
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3.  Next  we  take  notice  of  the  chamber  of  Nathan  Mdech,  at 
the  entering  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiiL  11),  by 
which  stood  those  statues  of  horses  dedicated  to  die  sun  by  some 
idolatrous  kings  of  Judah,  which  Josiah  destroyed.  What !  wm 
the  sun,  which  rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course  (Psalm  zis.  $)« 
ever  so  tired,  as  to  need  hacknejrs  to  carry  him  to  his  joofne/s 
end  ?  Oh  no,  but  the  Jews  plundered  this  piece  of  idolatry  from 
the  Persians,  who  offered  horses  unto  the  sui^  and  Ovid  rendeis 
some  reason  thereof-—- 

Placat  eqyo  Penis  radiU  Hyperiona  Hnctum^ 
Ne  diiur  ciUn  vktima  tarda  deo. 

Hone  to  die  beamed  sun's  the  Peniaiis*  gift* 
B\am  sacrifice  ill  fits  a  god  so  swift* 

Now,  the  Jews  counting  it  too  gross  idolatry  to  saaifice  natural 
horses  to  the  sun,  erected  artificial  ones  in  honour  thereof. 

4.  Another  eminent  chamber  was  that  of  the  sons  of  Hanan, 
which  was  by  the  chamber  of  the  princes  (Jer.  xxzv.  4),  probably 
on  the  one  hand,  which  was  by  the  chamber  of  Maaseiah,  the  son 
of  Shallum,  the  keeper  of  the  door,  on  the  other  hand  thereof. 
Here  Jeremiah  in  vain  solicited  the  Rechabites  to  diink  wine, 
observing  the  instructions  of  their  ancestors  thereii^ ;  as  also  in 
their  constant  dwelling  in  tents  (Jer.  zxxv.  10),  so  to  entertain 
all  turnings  of  the  times,  with  less  trouble  to  themselves.  Provi- 
dent birds,  only  to  perch  on  the  boughs,  not  build  their  nests  on 
that  tree  which  they  suspected  would  suddenly  be  cut  down,  fore- 
seeing perchance  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Indeed,  in  all  fickle 
times  (such  as  we  live  in),  it  is  folly  to  fix.  on  any  durable  design, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  uncertainty  of  our  age^  and  safest  to  pitch 
up  tent-projects,  whose  alteration  may  with  less  loss,  and  a  clear 
conscience,  comply  with  the  change  of  the  times. 

Sect.  V.— THAT  SOLOMON  MADE  NO  MORE  THAN  TWO 
COURTS  ON  THE  EAST  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

I.  Although  many  learned  authors  make  four,  and  some  more 
courts  about  Solomon's  Temple,  yet  the  following  reasons  persuade 
me  that  these  two  courts  formerly  described  by  us,  were  all  which 
were  of  Solomon's  original  foundation.    Because — 

(i)  Mention  is  made  of  no  more  in  Scripture,  either  in  the 
book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles,  where  his  buildings  are 
particularly  described. 
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(2)  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  built  altars  for  the  host  of 

heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (i 
Kings  zxi  5).  Probably,  had  there  been  any  more,  his 
pro^neness  would  have  found  them  out,  no  i^ace 
being  privileged  from  his  idolatry. 

(3)  The  narrowness  of  the -place,  as  it  was  in  Solomon's 

time,  admitted  of  no  more  courts,  such  was  the  preci- 
pice thereof,  on  all  sides. 
This  last  is  confessed  by  Josephus,  whose  words  deserve  our 
heeding  to  clear  the  matter  in  hand — "  The  Temple  was  built 
upon  an  hard  mountain,  and  at  the  first  the  plain  on  the  top 
thereof  was  scarce  sufficient  to  contain  the  Temple  and  the  altar, 
the  circumference  thereof  being  steep  and  shelving.  But,  when 
King  Solomon,  who  built  the  Temple,  had  compassed  the  east 
part  thereof  with  a  wall,  he  also  placed  a  porch  upon  the  rampire, 
and  so,  many  ages  after,  it  lay  unfenced  on  the  other  parts,  until 
the  people,  eveiy  day,  bringing  earth  thither,  at  last  made  it  plain 
and  laige  enough."  Insomuch  that  the  Temple  extant  in  the 
days  of  Josephus  had  a  threefold  wall  about  it,  and  otber  €oaxtM 
built  on  tliat  forced  ground,  which  industry  had  added  thereunto. 
See  here  the  amall  oompaas  of  the  Temple's  floor  at  the  first 
founding  thereof.  So  that  those  who  in  Solomon's  time  make 
more  courts  about  it,  must  build  them  in  the  air,  seeing  the  earth 
(such  then  the  scantiness  and  steepness  thereof),  afforded  no  bot- 
tom for  the  building  of  such  imaginary  fabrics. 

2.  But  shrewd  objections  are  brought  to  the  contrary,  by  such 
who,  in  8oloroon*s  time,  make  more  than  two  courts  by  us  de- 
scribed. No  doubt  (say  they)  he  observed  David's  instructions, 
who  by  the  Spirit  gave  him  the  pattern  of  all  the  courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  which  he  meant  to  make  (i  Chron.  xxviiL  12), 
These  therefore  at  the  least  must  needs  be  three,  seeing  all  (as 
Aristotle  observes)  can  not,  in  proper  language,  be  predicated  of 
a  lower  number. 

3.  Answ.  I  confess  the  words  so  read  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  .«r 
omnium  qua  cagUaverat  atrwrum,  though  no  such  thing  appears  in 
our  translation  founded  on  the  original,  where  David  is  said  to 
deliver  to  Solomon  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the  Spirit,  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  of  all  the  chambers  round  about,  &c  (i 
Chron.  xxviii.  12).  This  third  court  therefore  in  Solomon's  time 
was  but  a  groundless  fancy. 

4.  Objkct.  Another  court  must  of  necessity  be  allowed  on  the 
west  of  the  Temple,  or  else  (which  is  altogether  improbable)  the 
holy  of  holies  lay  open,  unfenced,  and  common  to  the  city. 
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5.  Answ.  The  same  was  sufficiently  fenced,  and  severed  from 
the  city  with  the  precipice  of  the  place,  barring  all  access,  and 
the  Temple  on  that  side  surrounded  with  ambient  air  in  the  con- 
cavity of  the  valley.  If  besides  this,  any  artitidal  wall  encom- 
passed the  Temple  on  the  west,  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
Temple  may  be  counted  a  passage,  but  amounted  not  to  the 
spaciousness  of  a  court. 

6.  Object.  Good  authors,  Bede,  Cassidore,  Comestor,  and 
Tostatus,  confidently  add,  Atrium  Foeminarum,  or  the  Women's 
Court,  where  their  sex  severally  by  themselves  attended  their  de* 
votions.  Nor  is  it  probable  they  were  mingled  with  men,  seeing 
the  Prophet  speaking  of  a  solemn  humiliation,  "  They  shall  wail,'* 
saith  he,  "  the  family  of  the  house  of  David  apart,  and  their  wives 
apart,  the  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart,  and  their  wives 
apart"  (Zach.  xii.  12).  ' 

7*  Answ.  This  place  cited  out  of  Zachariah  was  spoken  after 
Solomon's  Temple  was  demolished,  and  Zerubbabel's  erected. 
Such  separation  of  sexes  in  several  courts  in  the  first  Temple  hath 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  bwt  rather  theAce  the  contrary  may  be 
collected,  that  all  sexes  and  ages  promiscuously  met  together; 
for  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
with  their  little  ones,  their  wives,  and  their  children  (2  Chron  xx. 
5,  1 3).  However,  it  may  be  that  there  was  anciently  a  par- 
tition of  the  outward  court  per  dathiros  it  canceUos^  widi  bar  or 
lattice  work  into  two  parts,  and  so  the  women  (though  in  the 
same  court)  might  be  severally  by  themselves. 

8.  Object.  There  were  more  courts,  three  at  least,  ia  Ezekiel's 
Temple ;  which,  as  Yillalpandus  will  have  it,  in  all  particulars 
was  the  same  with  Soloinon's*  ""■ " 

9.  Answ.  Confessing  some  general  conformities,  Mre  deny  not 
only  the  identity,  but  exact  similitude  betwixt  thenk  It  is  against 
the  nature  of  a  prophecy  to  have  a  retrograde  motion,  to  bring 
things  backward,  and  raise  the  ghosts  of  buildings  departed,  which 
rather  looks  forward,  presenting  things  to  come.  Ezekiel's  Temple 
had  not  the  same  body  with  Solomon's,  but  greater,  and  more 
were  the  parts  and  members  thereof;  as  in  due  time,  God  willing, 
we  shall  make  it  to  appear. 

10.  Object.  Josephus,  a  learned  Jew,  living  in  Jerusalem, 
seems  to  add  another,  atrium  Gentium^  the  court  of  Gentiles,  or 
unclean  persons. 

1 1.  Answ.  The  place  quoted  out  of  him  to  this  purpose,  will 
scarce  bear  the  collection  of  a  new  court  from  it  However, 
Josephns  was  none  of  those  aged  men,  who  remembering  the 
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magnificence  of  Solomon's,  wept  when  the  foundation  of  the 
second  temple  was  laid  before  their  eyes  (Ezra  iil  12).  I  mean 
he  was  no  eye-witness  of  the  first  and  old  Temple  (being  bom  five 
hundred  years  and  more  after  dissolution  thereof)  and  only  spake 
of  it  either  by  tradition  or  conjecture,  and  therefore  his  authority 
.of  no  such  strength  as  to  command  our  belief.  Besides,  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  what  formerly  we  cited  out  of  him,  for  the  narrowness 
of  the  place,  not  admitting  more  courts  in  Solomon's  time.  How- 
ever, his  eyes  were  so  dazzled  with  long  looking  on  the  second 
Temple,  extant  in  his  age,  that  he  conformeth  thereto,  and  con- 
foundeth  therewith  Solomon's  Temple,  if  making  any  more  courts 
than  two  therein. 

12.  However,  I  dare  not  deny,  but  even  this  first  Temple^  after 
the  death  of  Solomon,  might,  by  succeeding  kings,  have  another 
court  added  thereunto ;  namely,  when  by  art,  industry,  and  great 
expense,  they  had  raised  up  the  valley,  and  gained  more  ground 
to  the  mountain  of  the  house,  which  was  so  small  at  the  first. 
Hereof  we  find  a  double  insinuation  in  Scripture — 

(i)  One,  when  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  stand  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  before  the  new  court  (2  Chron.  xx.  5),  which 
probably  about  his  reign  was  added  to  the  ancient 
fabric. 
(2)  Another,  when  at  the  coronation  of  Joash  Jehoiada  gave 
order  that  the  priests  alone  should  come  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (meaning  the  inner  court  thereby), 
whilst  the  people  should  be  in  the  courts  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxiiL  5,  6),  the  plural  number 
there  importing  two  courts  at  the  least,  at  that  time 
belonging  to  the  Temple,  into  which  the  common 
people  had  free  access.    But  herein  nothing  can  be 
positively  concluded. 
Wherefore,  as  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  though  priests,  yet  because 
they  found  not  their  genealogy  reckoned  in  the  register  (Ezra  ii. 
62),  were  therefore  removed  from  the  ptiesthood,  till  one  with 
Urim  and  Thummim  should  arise  to  decide  the  controversy ;  so 
we  suspend  this  third  and  new  court,  as  doubtful,  in  our  de- 
scriptions, until  some  infallible  judge,  on  better  evidence  than  we 
can  produce,  shall  clear  the  title  thereo£ 

• 

Sect.  VL— OF  THE  PILLARS  IN  THE  PORCH  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

I.  GK>d,  at  the  first  creation,  having  finished  the  elements  and 
essential  parts  of  the  world,  did  afterwards  furnish  them  wkh  area- 
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tures  suitable  thereunto,  no  vacuity  being  left ;  so  that  father  than 
..asijEthing  should  be  empty,  anything  will  fill  it  Solomon  in  like 
manner,  having  ended  the  mam  rooms  of  the  Temple,  in  the  next 
place  made  the  furniture  thereof,  wherein  eveiy  vessel  was  preg- 
nant with  heavenly  mysteries ;  so  that  what  the  apostle  saith  of 
the  languages  in  the  world,  *'  none  of  them  are  without  significa*- 
tion"  (i  Cor.  xiv.  lo),  was  true  of  the  smallest  utensil  in  the 
Temple,  speaking  much  holy  matter,  had  we  ears  to  hear,  and 
hearts  to  understand  it. 

2,  We  begin  with  the  porch,  where  the  two  great  brazen  pillars 
were  set  up,  each  of  them  twelve  cubits  in  compass  (i  Kings  vii* 
15)  (bearing  a  little  more  than  four  cubits  in  diameter),  fout 
fingers  thick  of  solid  metal,  and  the  rest  hollow  within  (Jer.  lii. 
21),  some  difference  appearing  in  the  measure  of  their  height, 
variously  presented  unto  us — 

]  Kings  vii.  15.  2  Chron.  iil  15. 

'^  And  he  cast  two  pillars  of  *'  Also  he  made  before  the 
brass  of  eighteen  cubits  high  a  house  two  pillars  of  thir^  and 
piece.**  five  cubits  high." 

(i)  To  reconcile  these,  some  have  recourse  to  several  cubits, 
common  or  great;  of  the  first    measure  conceiving 
the  former  mentioned  in  Kings ;  the  latter  (which 
were  twice  as  big)  intended  in  Chronicles, 
(a)  Others  understand  the  bare  shaft  of  tlie  pillars  to  be  eight- 
een cubits  high,  besides  the  chapiters  above,  and  bases 
beneath  them  ;  the  former  being  five  cubits  (i  Kings 
vii.  16),  and  the  latter  so  many  as  made  the  total  num- 
ber thirty  and  five. 
(3)  A  third  sort  most  probably  conjecture,  that  in  Chronicles 
the  height  of  both  pillars  are  counted  together. 
Where,  if  any  object  that  eighteen  and  eighteen  cubits  make 
thirty-six,  one  more  than  the  number  in  Chronicles,  Ribera  con- 
ceives that  so  much  only,  as  appeared  of  these  pillars  are  summed 
up,  each  of  them  having  half  a  cubit  of  their  shaft  lost  in  their 
height,  as  running  in,  and  hid  in  his  chapiter  grafted  upon  it 

3.  The  chapiters  of  these  pillars  were  curiously  adorned  with 
net  work,  chain  work,  and  rows  of  pomegranates.  These  were 
but  apples  of  brass,  whilst  words  spoken  in  due  season  are  far 
more  precious^  being  like  those  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  (Prov. 
XXV.  11).  Lilies  also  were  made  on  the  top  of  these  chapiters 
(c  Kings  i.  19),  wherein,  though  Hiram  might  imitate  the  fashion 
of  those  flowers,  no  art  could  counterfeit  their  colours,  seeing  he 
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frho  ^et  him  on  work,  even  '*  Solomon  himself,  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  anayed  like  one  of  these'*  (Luke  xiL  27).  These  pillars  set 
in  the  porch  did  not,  like  those  two  in  Dagon's  temple,  support  the. 
main  fabric  thereof  (Judges  zvi.  29),  nor  was  any  burden  borne  by 
them,  but  were  only  (like  brazen  andirons  in  great  men's  chim- 
neys)  for  ornament.  Let  none  say  unto  them  as  the  master  to 
the  men  in  the  market  place,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day 
idle  f '  (Mat.  xx.  6),  seeing  they  were  useful  in  their  kind,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Temple. 

4.  Others  will  say,  these  pillars  were  iU  placed,  because  ob- 
scured in  the  porch,  where  few  did  behold  them.  His  kindred 
said  to  our  Saviour,  "  There  is  no  man  that  doth  anything  in 
secret,  and  he  himself  seeketh  to  be  known  openly  "  (John  vii.  4), 
Had  Solomon  for  his  credit  intended  to  make  the  Temple  appear 
glorious,  he  should  not  so  privately  have  concealed  ^hese  pillars 
in  the  porch. 

Occulta  Hon  gratia  magna  eolumna. 

Better  had  they  been  set  like  the  colossus  at  Rhodes,  or  the  two 
columns  before  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  sub  dio,  in  the  open  air. 
But  here  we  must  know,  first,  that  Solomon  intended  his  Temple, 
not  so  much  to  be  seen,  as  to  be  glorious ;  secondly,  the  door 
leading  into  the  porch  being  exceeding  broad  and  high,  these 
pillars  were  not  wholly  concealed,  but  a  great  part,  if  not  all  of 
them,  was  exposed  to  public  view  through  the  door  of  the  porch. 

5.  The  pillar  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  porch  was  called 
ja^in^ihdX  is,  "he  will  establish/'  and  the  other  on  the  leftside  baasy 
that  is,  "in  him  is  strength.''  Pity  without  power  will  be  but  lame 
to  help  us ;  power  without  pity  will  be  but  deaf  to  hear  us ;  whilst 
both  together  make  a  comfortable  composition.  Both  these 
pillars  we  find  in  a  manner  erected  in  the  expression  of  the  leper 
to  our  Saviour  (Mat  viii.  2)  : — 

Jachin,  but  doubtfully  and  conditionally,  "  Lord  if  thou  wilt." 

Boaz,  positively  and  absolutely,  "Thou  canst  make  me  clean." 

Both  these  pillars  there  set  up,  signified  God's  protection  of  iht 

place,  and  the  gates  of  hell  could  not  prevail  against  that  Temple, 

which  had  these  pillars  in  the  porch  thereof. 

6.  Besides  this,  in  a  secondary  sense,  these  two  did  resemble 
eminent  saints,  ministers  especiaJly  (such  as  James,  Cephas,  and 
John,  who  seemed  to  be  (Gal.  iL  9),  yea  whom  God  made  pillars 
in  His  Temple,  Rev.  iii.  12},  who  by  the  word  and  sacrament 
direct,  conduct,  and  admit  men  into  the  true  church.  Pillars, 
bottomed  on  the  basis  of  a  firm  faith,  mounting  up  with  a  clear 
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shaft  of  a  shining  life,  having  their  persevering  tops  garlanded 
about  according  to  God's  promise,  ^'  Be  thou  Osuthful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life  "  (Rev.  iL  lo). 

Sect.  VII.— OF  THE  FURNITURE  OF  THE  SANCTUARY  OR 

INNER  TEMPLE. 

1.  Amongst  the  utensils  of  the  sanctuary,  we  first  look  on  the 
candlestick,  and  the  light  therein  enables  us  the  better  to  behold 
all  the  rest.  The  tabernacle  had  but  one  (Exod.  xxxvii.  17),  the 
Temple  ten  (i  Kings  viL  49),  candlesticks  of  pure  gold  (this  ex- 

^>  ceeding  that  ten  to  one  in  lustre),  five  on  the  right  side,  and  five 
\^  on  the  left,  each  of  them,  no  doubt,  fashioned  like  that  which 
^  Moses  made,  sevenfold,  with  a  great  shaft  for  the  body  in  the 
y  midst,  and  three  stems  on  each  side  branching  out  thereof,  in  some 
/  resemblance  of  the  seven  planets,  amongst  which  the  sun,  the 
stock  of  light,  stands  in  the  midst,  and  three  other  on  each  side, 
above  and  beneath  it.  Here  we  cannot  but  mind  the  reader  of  a  foul 
I  mistake  in  Josephus.  who,  beholding  these  candlesticks  through  a 
\  multiplying  glSss,  instead  of  ten  reads  ten  thousand  that  Solomon 
made  in  his  Temple.  Yet  we  deny  not,  that  besides  these  ten 
standing  candlesticks  of  gold,  there  were  many  more  moveable 
ones,  but  all  those  made  of  silver  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  15),  which 
the  priests  in  the  night  might  carry  about  with  them.  By  these 
candlesticks  also,  having  lights  alwa}'S  in  them,  God's  ministers  in 
general  were  represented  For  to  say  that  by  these  seven  lamps 
in  the  ten  candlesticks  (threescore  and  ten  in  all)  the  seventy 
disciples  were  designed  (Luke  x.  i),  would  savour  of  too  much 
curiosity. 

2.  Next  we  take  notice  of  the  table  of  shew-bread  (i  Kings  vii. 
48),  which  Solomon  made  of  that  gold  which  his  father  David  had 
peculiarly  prepared  for  that  purpose  (i  Chron.  xxviii  16).  The 
particular  dimensions  and  fashion  thereof  are  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  probably  of  the  like  form  with  that  which  Moses  made 
in  the  tabernacle,  though  of  a  far  greater  proportion.  On  this 
loaves  were  daily  presented  to  God ;  who,  not  out  of  any  neces- 
sity ('*  If  I  be  hungry,  I  will  not  tell  thee,  for  the  world  is  mine, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,"  Psalm  L  12),  but  free  will,  was  pleased 
to  accept  thereof;  otherwise  no  more  needing  this  bread  to  feed 
than  the  light  of  the  lamps  to  guide  him.  The  bread  on  this 
table  was  tendered  to  God,  partly  as  a  quit-rent,  in  confession 
that  the  Jews  held  all  their  food  from  His  providence ;  and  partly 
as  a  type  of  Christ,  **  The  bread  which  came  down  firom  heaven  " 
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(Job  vt.  41).  And,  as  serving  men  feed  on  the  reversions  which 
their  masters  leave,  so  the  priests  (when  new  was  substituted  in 
the  room  of  the  former)  ate  those  loaves  which  were  taken  away ; 
not  pretending,  with  Bel's  priests,  that  their  Qod  eat  up  what  they 
secretly  devoured  themselves;  but  by  license  from  Him  they 
openly  avouched  their  lawful  repast  thereupon. 

3.  But  the  most  eminent  utensil  in  the  holy  was  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, made  by  Moses  in  the  tabernacle,  two  cubits  high,  and  four 
square  (£x6d.  xxz.  2) ;  namely,  with  a  cubit  in  the  length,  and 
another  in  the  breadth  thereof.  Proportionably  enough  for  that 
purpose,  no  sacrifices  of  bulk  being  to  be  offered  thereon,  but  only 
sweet  odours  (much  whereof  might  lie  in  little  space)  and  spiritual 
spices  (as  I  may  term  them)  which  took  up  but  small  room  therein. 
David's  express  care  provided  refined  gold  for  this  altar  of  incense 
(i  Chron.xxviii.  i8)«  And  no  doubt  Solomon,  the  executor  of 
his  will,  performed  it  accordingly.  For  when  it  is  said  that  he 
covered  the  altar  with  cedar  (i  Kings  vi.  20),  and  that  he  overlaid 
the  whole  altar  (elsewhere  made  the  altar,  i  Kings  vii.  48),  which 
was  by  the  oracle  with  gold  (i  Kings  vi.  22)  ;  it  can  refer  to  none 
other  but  this  altar  of  incense,  seeing  that  for  burnt  sacrifices 
was  made  of  brass  (2  Chron.  iv.  i).  It  seems  that,  when  Solomon 
made  the  holy  in  the  Temple  far  larger  than  that  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  when  every  implement  therein  (to  make  the  furniture 
proportionable  to  the  room)  commenced  and  took  a  higher  de- 
gree of  glory  and  greatness,  then  he  cased  the  (^d  altar  of  incense 
with  cedar,  and  overlaid  the  same  with  gold,  to  be  but  thb  basis 
and  pedestal  of  a  greater  altar,  which  for  the  same  purpose  he  ad- 
vanced thereupon. 

4.  As  for  the  position  of  this  altar,  that  it  was  not  set  in  the 
oracle  or  most  holy  place,  but  only  in  the  holy  or  inward  Temple, 
may  by  the  ensuing  arguments  be  demonstrated — 

(i)  The  text  saith  expressly,  Moses  put  it  in  the  tent  of  the 
congregation,  before  the  vail  (Exod.  xl.  26). 

(2)  The  incense  thereon  was  to  be  perpetual,  renewed  every 

morning  (Exod.  xxx.  7),  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
in  sancio  sanctorum,  which  was  penetrable  but  once  a 
year  for  the  high  priest 

(3)  Zacharias,  an  inferior  priest  (as  of  the  eighth  order  or 

course  of  Abiah,  i  Chron.  xxiv.  10 ;  Luke  is;  19, 

11),  incapable  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  officiated 

on  this  altar  of  incense. 

Greater,  therefore,  is  the  difficulty,  that,  notwithstanding  the 

premises  so  plain  to  the  contrary,  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 

24 
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placeth  it  io  the  holy  of  hoHes,  "  and  after  the  second  vail,  the 
tabernacle,  which  is  called  the  holiest  of  all,  which  had  the  golden 
censer,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,"  &c.  (Heb.  ix.  3). 

5.  All  that  our  best  endeavours  can  perform  herein,  is  only  to 
present  the  several  solutions  learned  men  produce  to  the  present 
difficulty. 

(i)  Junius  placeth  this  altar  within  the  vail,  and  without  the 
sanctuary,  in  so  strange  a  posture,  that  scarcely  either 
Jewish  or  Christian  tactics  of  temple  implements  will 
admit  thereof. 

(2)  Others  by  the  golden  censer  [evfuarjpiop]  understand  not 

this  altar  of  incense,  but  that  emment  censer  of  Aaron 
used  by  him  in  his  contest  with  Korah  (Num.  zvi.  iS, 
46),  which  they  conceive  (though  omitted  by  Moses) 
preserved  with  his  budding  rod,  as  a  memorial  in  the 
holy  of  holies. 

(3)  Others  understand  that  censer  which  the  high  priest  once 

a  year  carried  thereinto  full  of  incense  (Levit  xvi,  12), 
and  which  for  the  time  being  was  in  the  holy  of  holiesi 
namely,  during  the  high  priest's  remaining  therein. 

(4)  Ribera,  expounding  it  properly  of  the  altar  of  incense^ 

avoucheth  that  the  holy  of  holies  bad  the  golden 
censer,  not  ^uaad  situm^  bat  ^uotui  usum  ;  not  within 
the  compass,  but  command  thereof,  as  more  immedi- 
ately subservient  thereunto. 
Indeed,  this  altar  of  incense  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  anniversary 
solemnly  of  the  holy  of  holies,  upon  the  horns  whereof  once  a-year 
(Exod.  XXX.  10),  the  high  priest  with  the  blood  o[  the  sin-ofiering 
(sacrificed  no  doubt  on  the  brazen  altar  without,  but)  sprinkled 
here^  itaade  an  atonement  for  the  people. 

6.  So  much  for  the  utensils  of  the  holy,  only  we  will  add,  that 
whereas  the  table  of  sbew-bread»  and  altar  of  incense,  were  made 
by  Moses  with  staves  and  rings  (Exod.  xxv.  27  ;  xxx.  5),  to  make 
them  more  portable  on  the  priests'  shoulders ;  probably  Solomon 
omitted  the  same  as  superfluous,  when  now  settled  in  a  fixed  re- 
sidence. Except  any  will  say,  that  as  the  Israelites  (when  peace- 
ably possessed  of  their  country),  were  still  enjoined  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  with  staves  in  their  hands  (Exod.  xii.  11),  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  journey  at  the  first  institution  thereof;  so  these 
utensils,  even  in  the  temple,  continued  their  staves  about  them, 
in  memorial  of  their  long  pilgrimage,  and  late  coming  home  to  their 
constant  habitation. 
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Sect.  VIIL— OF  THE  VESSELS  IN  THE  HOLY  OF  HOLIES. 

1.  Pass  we  now  into  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which  the  high 
priest  only  entered  once  a  year ;  finding  three  gradations  in  their 
religions  service,  which  waited  on  the  Temple — 

(t)  Hourly  attendance  in  the  outward  courts ;  where  many 
(porters  especially),  watched  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night. 

(2)  Daily  in  the  holy ;  where  lighting  lamps,  and  burning  in-     ^ 

cense  were  quotidian  duties.  * 

(3)  Weekly  in  the  same  place  ;  where  new  shew-bread  was        ' 

substituted  every  Sabbath  day  (Levit.  xxiv.  28). 

(4)  Yearly  in  the  holy  of  holies ;  open  only  to  the  anniversaiy 

entering  of  the  high  priest. 
This  was  a  little  house  well  filled  with  mysterious  vessels.  And 
for  the  main,  we  may  observe,  that  although  Solomon  altered 
and  enlarged  the  utensils  in  the  holy  and  outward  courts,  yet  in 
the  holy  of  holies  he  made  use  of  those  numerical  vessels  of 
Moses'  making,  without  any  addition  or  alteration  ;  as  at  the  first 
formed  so  exactly  and  fitted  so  suitably  to  the  privacy  of  the 
place,  that  it  had  been  presumption  to  new  model  them,  whose 
perfection  was  incapable  of  any  higher  improvement 

2.  Yet  Solomon,  for  the  more  magnificence,  added  two  cheru- 
bim, for  the  matter,  dimensions,  position,  and  use  thereof,  disrin- 
guished  from  those  of  Moses'  making. 

(i)  Moses  made  his  of  pure  gcid,  of  beaten  work  (Exod. 
xxxvii.  6,  7),  whilst  Solomon's  were  of  olive  tree  with- 
in, but  overlaid  with  gold  (i  Kings  vi.  23,  30). 

(2)  Both  the  former  had  but  two  cubits  and  an  half  in 

length  (as  only  adequate  to  the  length  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  Exod.  xxzix.  6),  whereas  each  of  Solomon's 
cherubim  was  ten  cubits  in  height  (i  Kings  vi.  25), 
the  greatest  gallantry  of  the  whole  Temple. 

(3)  Moses'  cherubim  lay  on   the  mercy-seat,  both  whose 

wings  turned  inward,  met  together  ;  whilst  Solomon's 
were  set  on  the  floor,  whose  four  wings  stretched  out- 
wards to  the  full  length,  extended  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  holy  of  holies. 

(4)  Moses'  cherubim  with  their  wings  shadowed  the  mercy- 

seat;  Solomon's,  like  a  golden  arch,  overshadowed 
those  cherubim ;  so  that  in  the  holy  of  holies  there 
was  a  little  hierarchy,  angels  above  angels  therein. 
Wonder  not  that,  whilst  Moses'  cherubim  were  of  massy  gold 
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(bearing  best  proportion  to  the  purity,  and  incorporeity  of  the 
angelical  nature)  Solomon's  should  be  but  overlaid  with  gold, 
having  olive  tree  within  them.  For  so  vast  were  their  dimensions 
[ten  cubits  or  thirty  feet  high]  that  if  of  solid  gold,  a  little  land 
of  Ophir  might  have  lain  within  that  compass.  And  being  to  be 
made  hollow,  perchance  it  was  necessary  that  some  wood  for  stif- 
fening should  be  put  within  them.  These  cherubim  were  the 
most  gorgeous  and  costly  ornaments  in  all  the  Temple,  and  pro- 
bably were  embezzled  by  the  covetous  Babylonians  at  the  captivity, 
and  never  brought  back  again,  because  only  essential  vessels  (Ezra 
i.  9),  and  not  all  the  ornaments  of  state,  were  restored,  and  placed 
in  the  second  temple.  To  return  to  the  mercy  seat,  under  it 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed,  and  the  Tables  written  with 
God's  own  finger  were  put  therein. 

3.  But  here  appeareth  some  contradiction,  betwixt  the  furniture 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenent,  as  described  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

I  Kings  viiL  9,  and  2  Chron.  Hebrews  iz.  4. 

V.  10.  "  And  the  ark  of  the  covenant 

''  There  was  nothing  in  the  overlaid  round  about  with  gold, 

ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone,  wherein  was  the  golden  pot  that' 

which  Moses  put  there  at  Ho-  had  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that 

reb."  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the 

covenant" 

Behold  here  the  ark  filled  (not  to  say  crowded)  by  the  apostle 
with  other  implements ;  which  the  Old  Testament  has  only  a  re- 
pository for  the  tables  of  the  covenant 

4.  Amongst  the  many  answers  tendered  by  learned  men,  in 
solution  to  this  difficulty,  none  in  my  opinion  so  satisfactory  as 
what  Ribera  first  bringeth,  and  Junius  (otherwise  in  judgment 
much  different  from  him)  approveth  and  enlargeth.  Namely,  that 
those  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Wherein  was  the  golden  pot,"  &c., 
'El'  ^  erdfivo9  xf^^f  relates  not  to  Kt^uno^y  the  ark  (though  last 
named),  but  to  Sr^vi;,  the  tabernacle,  called  the  holiest  of  all  in 
the  precedent  verse ;  it  being  confessed  of  all  hands,  that  the  fore- 
said pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  (though  not  within  the  con- 
cavity of  the  ark)  were  within  the  compass  of  the  oracle,  or  most 
holy  place.  Now  that  the  propriety  of  the  topgue  will  bear  it 
out,  that  the  relative  sometimes  refeii^  not  to  the  next  immediately, 
but  more  remote  antecedent,  many  instances  are  alleged  for  the 
proof  thereof. 
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Sect.  IX:--0F  THE  VESSELS  IN  THE  PRIESTS'  COURT. 

f.  So  much  for  the  utensils  in  the  covered  Temple.  Proceed 
we  now  into  the  Priests'  Court,  and  there  first  find  the  brazen  altar, 
having  twenty  cubits  in  length,  as  much  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  the 
height  thereof  (2  Chron.  iv.  i).  Now,  although  Solomon  made 
ten  candlesticks,  ten  lavers,  ten  &c.,  yet  he  confined  himself  to 
one  altar  of  incense,  one  altar  of  sacrifice  (multiplying  of  altars 
hearing  ill  in  Scripture,  as  suspicious  of  idolatry),  but  whether 
therein  pointing  at  Christ  our  only  mediator,  or  at  the  unity  of 
the  church,  let  others  dispute. 

2.  Now,  seriously  considering  this  altar,  we  meet  with  many 
wonders  therein.  First,  that  being  set  sub  dio^  in  the  open  air,  it 
is  strange  that  rain  (presumed  sometimes  to  fall  in  great  plenty 
with  great  violence)  did  not  extinguish  the  fire  thereof.  Secondly, 
Seeing  continual  fire  was  kept  there,  it  is  wonder  that  the  whole 
court  (as  the  chimney  general  thereof)  was  not  turned  taHDj^  ^ 
more,  if  not  black-more  with  the  constant  soot,  smuttiness,  and  ^ 
smoking  thereof.  Thirdly,  it  is  strange,  that  in  so  short  time  so 
many  sacrifices  could  be  consumed  within  the  compass  of  so  small^ 

a  place ;  especially  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  when  sacrific-^ 
ing  sheep  and  oxen  that  could  not  be  told  nor  Quix]l>ered  for  mul-' 
titude  (i  Kings  viii.  5).  Lastly,  it  is  admirable  that  in  a  climate- 
so  hot,  and  place  so  populous,  no  putrefaction  did  arise  from  the,' 
blood,  fat,  offal,  and  ordure  of  so  many  beasts  slain  there,  to  thei 
infecting  of  the  priests  <^nd  people  thereabouts.  We  know  how 
noisome  and  offensive  slaughterhouses  in  summer  are  in  great 
cities ;  insomuch  that  terfia  Rkardi  secundi^  a  motion  was  made,  ^ 
that  no  butcher  should  kill  any  flesh  within  London,  but  at  ^ 
Knightbridge,  or  some  such  distant  place  from  the  walls  of  the 
dty. 

3.  But  under  favour  I  conceive  the  true  satisfying  of  these  dif- 
ficulties depends  on  the  right  understanding  of  the  nature,  or 
rather  the  supernatural  gnfllitiAc  nX  th^  fi^^  ^^^  the  altar.      It  was 
not  common  or  culinary  fire,  but  such  as  came  down  fi-om  heaven 
(2  Chron.  vii.  i)  ;  which  (amongst  other  peculiar  properties  where- 
with it  was  endowed)  was  so  far  from  being  quenched  by  rain  or  \ 
water,  that  it  would  quickly  lick  it  up,  though  a  trench  containing  1 
twelve  barrels  were  filled  therewith,  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  £lijah 
(i  Kings  xviii.  38),  fetching  fire  from  the  same  original,  it  came  to  ■ 
pass.    Secondly,  such  celestial  flame,  being  of  a  more  clarified  ' 
and  refined  substance,  left  not  any  suffocating  smoke  or  sooty 
feculency  behind  it     Thirdly,  being  sent  from  heaven,  not  to 
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dally,  but  to  deq>atch  the  work  (Ood  emplpys  no  slugs  on  His 
errands)  it  made  speedy  riddance  of  the  matter  in  TiandV  and  con« 
sumed  the  sacrifice  of  a  sudden.  We  know  how  quickly  light- 
ning (though  not  the  same,  much  of  kin  to  the  fire  on  the  altar) 
will  turn  any  thing  that  resists  it  into  ashes.  Hereupon  some 
conceive  that  by  Ariel,  that  is,  God's  lion,  in  the  Prophet,  the  altar 
in  the  Temple  is  meant  (Isaiah  xxix.  i).  A  voracious  lion  indeed, 
which  with  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  devoured  many  thousands  of  cattle, 
^nd  was' no  whit  the  fatter  for  the  same.  Lastly,  such  heavenly 
fire  was  a  great  preservative  against  infection,  and  the  purgative 
bature  thereof  swept  away  much  putrefaction  which  otherwise 
would  have  proved  veiy  noisome. 

4.  Pass  we  now  from  the  fire  to  the  water,  fi:om  the  altar  to  the 
molten  sea.  A  worthy  vessel  this  was,  of  sohd  brass,  five  cubits 
high,  and  ten  over  from  side  to  side,  being  round  all  about 
(i  Kings  viL  23),  and  thirty  cubits  in  compass,  containing  two 
thousand  baths,  namely,  as  they  filled  it,  but  two  parts  of  three 
for  ordinary  use,  leaving  a  third  part  for  empty  margin  in  the  top 
(i  Kings  vii.  26).  Otherwise  were  it  filled  brimful,  it  would  in 
all  receive  three  thousand  baths  (a  Chron.  iv.  5),  where  the  total 
capacity  thereof  is  computed ;  therefore  call^  a  sea  from  the 
large  content  thereof  (and  not  much  unlike  the  Caspian  Sea,  for 
the  circular  form  and  entireness  thereof),  having  its  brim  wrought 
about  with  lily  work ;  and  it  stood  upon  twelve  oxen,  which  by 
four  several  threes  respected  the  quarters  of  the  world. 

5.  But  now  the  question  will  be,  how  this  vast  vessel  was  fur- 
nished with  waterj  Solomon,  speaking  of  the  ocean,  "  All  the  rivers 
(saith  he)  run  into  the  sea"  (Eccies.  i.  7) ;  but  how  this  artificial  sea  was 
supplied  with  any  water  by  people's  industry,  is  a  considerable 
question ;  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  being  so  highlv  situated  on  a 
mountain.  Here  the  rabbins  tell  us  of  a  well  Etam,  some  dis- 
tance hence,  whence  the  water  was  conveyed  in  pipes,  so  that  the 
Temple  had  it  always  in  great  abundance.  We  confess  there  was 
a  city  (i  Chron,  iv.  32)  and  rock  (Judg.  xv.  11,  19)  of  Etam,  in 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  near  to  which  a  miraculous  fountain  issued 
in  the  days  of  Samson,  to  quench  his  thirst,  out  of  the  jawbone  of 
an  ass.  And  it  seems^  thfi.ghost  of  this,  fountain  did  walk  in  the 
brains  of  the  rabbins  when  first  they  invented  this  tradition.  But 
this  Etam,  being  full  forty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  was  likely  to 
afford  them  little  water,  for  the  replenishing  of  this  molten  sea. 
Rather  we  believe  that  the  Gibeonites,  or  Nehinim,  whose  office 
it  was  to  be  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation  (Josh.  ix.  ay), 
out  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  or  Pool  of  Bediesda  bard  by,  filled 
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this  sea,  and  furnished  all  other  lavatories  and  offices  about  the 
Temple,  with  that  necessary  element.  Ye&,  probably  there  were 
some  wells  within  the  verge  of  the  Temple,  seeing  Jerusalem  is 
charactered  by^Stiabd^.^  heathen  writer,  to  be  eWov  cW^/iov, 
well  watered  within  itselfPthbugh  without  the  walls  it  wanted  the 
conveciency  thereof.  And  which  is  the  main,  in  Ezekiel's  de- 
scription of  the  Temple,  which  one  may  term  a  visionary  varnish 
on  an  historical  grotmdwork,  being  a  literal  truth  mystically  much 
improved,  we  find  the  waters  issued  out  from  under  the  threshold 
of  the  house  eastward  (Ezek.  xlvii.  i),  which  swelled  to  a  mira- 
culous proportion.  Now,  though  the  increase  and  overflowing  of 
such  streams  was  extraordinary  and  prophetical,  yet  surely  the 
fountain  thereof  was  real  and  natural,  importing  some  springs  in  the 
Temple,  whence  the  Nethinim  did  fill  this  molten  sea  and  all  other 
vessels  with  water,  designed  for  the  priests  to  wash  themselves 
therein  (2  Chron.  iv.  6). 

6.  Having  thus  despatched  the  molten  sea,  the  ten  lavers  (2 
Chron.  iv.  6),  being  as  it  were  but  so  many  little  lakes,  will  quickly 
be  described.  In  the  tabernacle  none  of  these  were  extant,  as 
appointed  for  the  washing  of  sacrifices  (for  that  single  laver  made 
by  Moses  for  the  priests'  service  answered  only  to  the  molten  sea) ; 
whereby  it  appears  that  Solomon  not  only  made  in  his  Temple 
vessels  more  in  number  and  bigger  in  degree,  but  also  other  in 
kind  than  were  in  the  tabernacle,  to  fill  and  furnish  the  magnifi- 
cence thereof.  These  lavers  of  brass  contained  forty  baths  a-piece, 
each  set  on  his  basis  with  wheels  for  their  more  convenient  removal, 
though  generally  their  station  was  five  on  the  one  side  and  five  on 
the  other  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  east  of  the  covered  Temple. 

7.  In  the  outward  court,  or  court  of  Israel,  many  f no  doubt) 
were  the  utensils  thereof,  as  that  brazen  scafifold  made  by  Solo- 
mon for  the  king  to  stand  (2  Chron.  vi.  13)  and  pray  upon,  the 
same  (as  X^^ii^ellius  conceives)  with  the  king's  pillar  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  13) ;  with  the  pulpits  and  desks  wherein  the  priests  ex- 
pounded the  law  to  the  people.    But  as  for  the  remainder  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple,  with  the  manifold  traditions  concerning 
them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  learned  pains  of  my  industrious 
friend,  Mr.  John  Lightfoot,  who,  as  I  understand,  intends  an  en-  ^ 
tire  treatise  thereof.    Far  be  it  from  me  that  our  pens  should  fall 
out,  like  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  the  land  being  aot    ^  *. 
able  to  bear  them  both,  that  they  might  dwell  together  (Qen.  xiii.     ^  r 
6).    No  such  want  of  room  in  this  subject,  being  of  sudi  latitude      ' 
and  receipt  that  both  we,  and  hundreds  more,  busied  together 
therein,  may  severally  lose  ourselves  in  a  subject  of  such  capacity. 
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The  rather  because  we  embrace  several  courses  in  this  our  de^ 
scription,  it  being  my  desire  and  delight  to  stick  only  to  the  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  whilst  my  worthy  friend  takes  in  the  choicest 
rabbinical  and  talmudical  relations,  being  so  well  seen  in  those 
studies,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  his  skill  or  my  ignorance 
\  be  the  greater  therein. 

Sect.  X.— OF  THINGS  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  CHAMBERS,    AND 
OUTWARD  COURTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

1.  Proceed  we  now  to  the  outward  courts  of  the  Temple,  whose 
chambers  were,  severally  employed  for  sundry  uses,  as  for  the  laying 
up  of  tithes,  first-fruits,  wood,  salt,  and  other  requisites  for  the 
sacrifice.  Of  this  last  a  mass  was  spent  in  the  temple,  seeing  no 
offering  was  acceptable  without  it  (Mark  ix.  49).  The  best  was, 
Judea  could  well  afford  to  spare  plenty  thereof  for  God's  ser\ice, 
who  had  bestowed  such  store  thereof  upon  it,  that  there  was  a 
place  called  the  city  of  Salt  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62). 

2.  Other  rooms  were  employed,  to  contain  the  many  instruments 
used  in  the  Temple,  some  of  whose  names  we  find  mentioned 
in  the  titles  of  several  psalms,  solemnly  set  to  be  sung  upon  them, 
though  so  many  authors  so  many  minds  in  expounding  their  names 
and  qualities,  we  will  only  insist  on  what  we  conceive  most  pro- 
bable. 

(i)  AijelethShahar(Psa.xxii.);  or,  "the  hind  of  the  morning." 
Probably  some  early  instrument  (as  the  going  about  of 
the  waits  in  some  places)  bringing  tidings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  giving  men  notice  to  rise. 

(2)  Alamoth  (Psa.  xlvi.),  which  literally  may  be  rendered 

virginales,  or  maiden  instruments,  with  high  and  shrill 
tones ;  acuta  symphania,  saith  Tremellius. 

(3)  Gittith  (Psa.  viii.  81,  84);  a  personal  instrument,  appro- 

priated to  the  posterity  of  Obed-£dom,  the  Gittite 
(2  Sam.  vi  10),  an  excellent  master  of  music  (i  Chron. 
XV.  21),  thence  taking  its  denomination. 

(4)  Jonath  Elem  (Psa.  Ivi.),  Rechokim.    By  some  rendered 

appellatively  *'  the  dumb  dove  in  far  places ;"  by  others 
conceived  an  instrument  of  sad  and  doleful  music. 
"  I  did  mourn  as  a  dove,"  saith  dying  Hezekiah  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  14). 

(5)  Mahalatb  (Psa.  liii.),  which  Ainsworth  interpreteth  sick- 

ness, or  infirmityi  and  conceiveth  it  a  kind  of  wind 
instrument. 
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:(6)  Mahalah-leannoth  (Psa.  Ixxxviii.).  The  same  with  the 
former,  but  with  this  addition,  to  sing  by  turns,  which  is, 
when  alternately  one  part  answereth  another  in  singing. 

(7)  Muth-labber  (Psa.  ix.).  The  Chaldee  interpreteth  it,  "  for 

the  death  of  the  son"  (as  if  it  were  some  cheerful  in- 
strument made  by  David  to  comfort  himself  after  the 
death  of  his  child,  2  Sam.  xii.  19),  whilst  others  con- 
ceive it  a  kind  of  tune  like  to  that  which  we  call  the 
counter-tenor. 

(8)  Neginah  (Psa.  IxL),  a  manual  instrument,  nc^an  being 

properly  to  play  with  the  hand  (i  Sr.m.  xix.  9). 

(9)  Neginoth  (Psa.  iv.),  a  consort  of  the  former. 

(io)  Nebiloth  (Psa.  v.},  being  wind  instruments  {chalUhtvag 
used  for  a  pipe,  Isa.  v.  12),  as  fiutes,  comets,  and 
trumpets, 
(ix)  Sheminith  (Psa.  xii.),  a  harp,  or  instrument  of  eight 
strings,  conceived  (no  doubt)  very  complete  in  its 
kind,  until  (as  there  is  daily  accession  and  improve- 
ment in  artificial  inventions)  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings  got  the  credit  from  it,  as  of  more  absolute  per- 
fection (Psa.  XXX.  2,  and  cxliy.  9). 
(t2)  Shoshannim  (Psa.  xlv.),  which  amongst  flowers  is  the 
lily  with  six  leaves,  but  amongst  instruments,  a  harp 
with  so  many  strings. 
(13)  Shushan-Eduth  (Psa.  Ix.).    The  same  with  the  former, 
with  the  addition  of  the  testimony,  as  used  at  the 
witnessing  of  some  great  solemnity. 
Expect  not  here  from  me  a  panegyric  in  praise  of  music  (either 
in  itself,  or  reference  to  God's  service),  though  in  Scripture  ap- 
pearing instrumental  to  qualify  evil  (i  Sam.  xvi.  23),  and  invite 
good  spirits  (i  Kings  iii.  15),  heighten  devotion  both  in  men  and 
angels ;  seeing  charity  and  melody,  loving  and  singing,  is  almost 
all  we  find  expressed  of  celestial  happiness.    Nor  can  any  truly 
tax  music,  as  the  children  their  mates  in  the  market  place — "  We 
have  piped,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented''  (Mat.  xl  17)  ;  seeing  such  the  sociableness 
of  music,  it  conforms  itself  to  all  companies,  both  in  mirth  and 
mourning,  complying  to  improve  that  passion  with  which  it  finds 
the  auditors  most  afiected.     In  a  word,  it  is  an  invention  which 
might  have  beseemed  a  son  of  Seth  to  have  been  the  father  there- 
of; though  better  it  was  that  Cain's  great-grandchild  should  have 
the  credit  first  to  find  it,  than  the  world  the  unhappiness  longer  to 
have  wanted  it. 
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3.  In  other  chambers  the  standards  of  all  measures  were  care* 
fully  kept.  Thus  we  find  the  inferior  Levites,  whose  office  was  to 
wait  on  the  sons  of  Aaron,  in  sevenil  services ;  and  amongst  other 
of  their  employments,  they  had  a  superintendency  over  all  man- 
ner of  measures  and  sizes  (i  Chron.  zxiii.  29).  Let  none  con- 
ceive this  beneath  the  calling  of  the  Levites,  to  be  so  meanly 
busied,  seeing  in  all  ages  something  of  sacredness  hath  been  con- 
ceived in  weights,  God  Himself  (^  who  hath  ordered  all  things  in 
measure,  and  number,  and  weight,"  Wisd.  xl  20),  being  justly 
reputed  the  Supreme  J^rk  of  the  market ;  for  **  All  the  weights 
of  the  bag  are  His  work"  (Prov.  xyi.  11).  And  as  Ood  is  ac- 
counted the  first  founder,  the  Levites  were  esteemed  the  fittest 
keepers  of  measures,  presumed  men  of  much  integrity,  who 
willingly  would  not  fdsify  and  deprave  the  same.  Besides,  an 
essential  part  of  the  sacrifices  consisted  in  the/tfrj  quota^  in  the 
exact  quantity  of  the  meal,  oil,  &c.,  in  then:  offerings ;  and  there- 
fore the  Levites  were  highly  concerned  to  be  skilful  in  measures, 
as  constantly  conversant  in  the  criticalness  thereof. 

4.  Their  measures  were  of  a  double  nature,  either  of  application 
or  of  capacity.    Of  the  former,  these  the  principal — 

(1)  y^SM,  tisha^  a  finger's  breadth  (Jer.  lii.  21),  which  in 

round  reckoning  (though  notexactly)  passed  for  an  inch. 

(2)  n^t,  %lrUh^  "Svueafiij^  pa/mus,  a  span  (Exod.  xxviiL  16), 

whereof  the  lesser  contained  three  inches ;  the  bigger 
was  the  distance  betwixt  the  thumb  and  little  finger 
extended. 
^3)  rrDK,  dmmSA,  a  cubit;   of  the  several  kinds  whereof 

largely  before. 
(4)  nap,   qani/if    a  reed  (Esek.  xl.   5),  used  to  measure 
buildings,  containing  six  cubits  and  an  handbreadth 
in  the  length  thereof. 
Here  of  purpose  (because  ignorant  of  the  exact  proportion 
thereof)  we  pass  by  the  ban,  kAidii  (whence  our  English  cable), 
being  a  rope  or  line  to  measure  ground  therewith ;  so  that  by  a 
metonymy,  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  inheritance  itself,  ''  The 
lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places  "  (Psa.  xvi.  6). 

5.  Measures  of  capacity  follow,  being  either  to  mete  things 
dry,  liquid,  or  both.     Dry  things  were  measured  by— 

(i)  The  Kab(2  Kings  vi  25),  answering  unto(in  default  of  ac- 
curate correspondencies,  we  must  pitch  on  the  English 
measure  next  thereunto)  our  quart,  the  fourth  part  where- 
of [our  double  gill],  of  doves'  dung,  was  at  the  siege  of 
Samaria  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver  (2  Kings  vi  25). 
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(2)  TO:r,  ^m^  (Exod.  xvi.  16).      It  was  the  daily  ordinary 

manna  for  a  man,  and  contained  well  nigh  a  pottle, 
or  two  quarts. 

(3)  Ephah.    The  just  quantity  that  Huth  gleaned  in  a  day 

(Ruth  ii.  17).  Concerning  this  measure,  let  these 
following  Soiptures  be  observed,  lest  similitude  of 
sound  betray  us  to  a  great  mistake  : — 

(a)  An  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (Exod. 

xvi.  36), 

(b)  The  ephah  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer  (Ezek. 

xlv.  11). 
It  was  in  fashion  shallow  and  broad  (so  that  a  woman 
might  sit  in  the  compass  thereof,  Zech.  v.  7),  and 
contained  half  a  bushel  and  a  pottle ;  wherefore  Boaz*s 
bounty  concurred  with  Ruth*s  diligence  in  making  so 
good  a  day's  work  (Ruth  il  16). 

(4)  mn,    ^d^yi^r,  that  is^  the  ladiAg  of  an  ass,  being  five 

bushels  and  five  gallons.     Qod  threateneth  in  his 
prophet,  that  **  the  seed  of  an  homer  should  yield  but 
an  ephah  "  (Isa.  v.  10),  that  is,  their  grain  should  so 
decrease,  they  should  only  reap  the  tithe  of  what 
they  had  sown.      The  half  of  a  homer  was  called  a 
lethec  (Hosea  iii.  2). 
Here  we  wittingly  omit  the  nicOy  .S^cLi,  because  unsatisfied  in 
the  content  thereof ;  though  surely  it  must  be  much  more  than 
what  a  learned  man  makes  it,  stinting  it  to  a  gallon  and  a  half; 
for  by  that  proportion  no  incredible  plenty  or  cheapness  was  pro- 
phesied in  Samaria,  when  a  seah  of  fine  flour  should  be  sold  for  a 
shekel  (2  Kings  vil  i),  (or  an  English  half  crown)  which  is  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  a  mark  the  bushel ;  dear  enough  of  all  con- 
science for  poor  people  to  purchase. 

6.  As  for  measures  for  liquids,  we  first  pitch  on  a  Hin,  whereof 
frequent  mention  in  Scripture,  as  also  in  the  half  (Num.  xv.  9), 
third  (Num.  xv.  6),  fourth  (Num.  xxviii.  5),  and  sixth  (Ezek.  iv.  1 1) 
part  thereof;  and  contained  three  English  quarts.  Next  it  we 
take  notice  of  the  Bath,  being  just  of  the  same  capacity  with  the 
Ephah,  and  the  tenth  part  of  a  Homer,  as  the  Prophet  himself 
hath  computed  it  (Ezek.  xlv.  14),  that  is,  four  gallons  and  a 
half.  By  which  account  the  molten  sea,  which  held  three  thou- 
sand baths  (2  Chron.  iv.  5),  contained  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred gallons. 

7.  Amongst  mixed  measures  the  Cor  deserveth  e^ecial  notice ; 
used  both  for — 
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(i)  Liquid,  the  cbr  of  oil  (Ezek.  zlv.  14). 
(2)  Arid,  Kopoi  mrov,  cors  of  wheat  (Luke  xvi.  7). 
The  Cor  was  (as  may  be  collected  from  the  Prophet  (Ezek.  xlv. 
14),  justly  the  same  quantity  with  the  homer  (as  in  the  best  English 
bushel  and  strike  are  several  names  for  the  same  measure)  save 
thai  the  cor  was  common  to  both,  the  homer  appropriated  to  liquid 
commodities. 

8.  To  measures  might  be  added  the  gage  of  barrels  (i  Kings 
xviii.  33)  and  firkins  (John  ii.  6) ;  as  alsoaU  weights  and  coins,  as 
gerahs,  half  shekels,  shekels  of  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxxviii.  24), 
(so  called,  as  some  will  have  it,  because  the  standard  thereof  was 
kept  in  the  sanctuary,  whilst  others  make  it  double  to  the  common 
shekel),  drams,  pounds,  talents,  whereof  largely  heretofore.  All 
which  we  leave  in  the  Levites*  safe  custody,  being  confident  that 
they  will  carefully  keep  them  from  ever  coming  into  the  fingers 
of  such  covetous  wretches,  who  would  willingly  make  the  ephah 
small,  and  the  shekel  great,. and  falsify  the  balances  by  deceit 
(Amos  viii.  5)  ;  especially  if  the  originals  of  both  were  but  once 
in  their  absolute  disposal  thereof. 

9.  There  were  also  books  kept  in  the  Temple,  of  which  the  auto- 
graph of  the  law  was  most  remarkable,  by  command  from  Moses 
to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Deut  xxxi. 
26),  that  is,  by  the  side  (as  some  expound  it)  in  a  coffer  by  itself 
made  for  that  purpose.  But  others  conceive  the  perfonnance 
hereof  neglected  after  Moses'  decease  (before  which  time  it  could 
not  conveniently  be  done,  Deuteronomy  not  being  fully  finished 
till  after  his  death)  and  this  book  deposited,  not  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  but  in  some  outward  place  amongst  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple;  alleging  in  confirmation  hereof,  how  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest,  sent  to  .seek  out  and  sum  up  the  silver  for  repairing  of  God's 
house  (i  Kings  xxii.  4),  found  (what  in  David's  and  all  good  men's 
valuation  b  dearer  than  gold  and  silver,  Psa.  cxix.  72),  the  book 
of  the  law  (i  Kings  xxii.  8),  hid  in  some  treasury  within  the  veige 
of  the  Temple.  But  probably  this  book  was  originally  placed  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  which  afterwards,  when  the  Temple  service  in 
the  idolatrous  days  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  was  turned  upside 
down,  might  fall  out  of  the  proper  position  thereof,  into  another 
place. 

10.  Other  books  (no  doubt)  were  kept  by  the  priests  (scribes, 
whereof  many  amongst  them,  and  books  being  relatives)  though 
their  libraries  could  not  be  so  numerous  in  volumes,  the  art  of 

Srinting  not  being  then  invented.    Wherefore,  when  we  read  in 
ob,  a  most  ancient  author,  *'  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a 
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book"  (Job  xiz.  23X  the  mystery  of  the  press  is  not  meant  thereby, 
bat  letters  written  in  deep  and  large  characters.  And  amongst 
all  other  books  most  likely  it  is,  that  that  book  of  the  description 
of  the  land  into  seven  parts  by  lot  (Josh,  xviii.  9),  as  of  public 
concernment,  daily  use,  and  divine  institution,  was  preserved  in  \/ 
the  Temple,  like  our  Doomsday  book  in  England,  which  some 
critics  will  have  so  called  (not  because  all  lands  are  arraigned  to 
appear  therein  as  at  a  general  judgment,  but)  quasi  domus  Dei^ 
or  Gk>d's-house  book,  where  the  original  thereof  was  anciently 
intrusted. 

1 1.  The  refectories  must  not  be  forgotten,  being  rooms  wherein 
the  priests  had  their  repast  on  hallowed  food.  Amongst  all  whose 
fare,  we  most  admire  at  the  shew-bread ;  that,  being  shifted  but 
once  a  week,  by  God's  command  (Levit.  xxiv.  8),  it  did  not  con- 
tract  corruption,  grow  hard  and  dry,  good  only  for  the  Gibeonites 
to  cheat  the  Israelites  with  the  mouldiness  thereof  (Josh.  ix.  13). 
This  the  rabbins  ascribe  to  miracle,  the  same  command  which  en- 
joined it  to  be  set  there,  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  ;  that  no- 
thing might  lose  aught  of  its  goodness,  which  is  exactly  ordered 
according  to  God's  direction.  Thus,  as  "  mau  liveth  not  by  bread 
alone,'' so  bread  lasteth  not  only  by  natural  causes,  but  by  every 
word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  (Mat  iv.  4). 

12.  And  now  (to  conclude  all  fast  and  firm)  there  was  also  an 
armoury  in  the  Temple,  well  provided  with  weapons,  to  guard  the 
treasure  therein.  For,  seeing  it  is  the  privilege  of  heaven  alone, 
that  there  thieves  cannot  break  through,  and  steal  (Mat.  vL 
20),  the  provident  princes  of  the  Jews  thought  not  fit  to  entrust 
so  much  wealth  without  ammunition  to  defend  it,  seeing  no  place 
so  sacred  as  to  secure  itself  from  sacrilege.  David  provided 
spears,  and  bucklers,  and  shields,  for  that  purpose  (2  Chron. 
xziii.  9),  as  if  foreseeing  in  his  prophetical  spirit,  that  in  after 
ages  a  distressed  prince  (Joash),  extracted  from  his  loins,  should, 
by  God's  blessing,  and  the  assistance  of  those  weapons,  recover 
his  rightful  throne  from  the  unjust  usurpation  of  [Athaliahl  an 
idolatrous  intrudress  thereinto  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  9). 


Swrr.    XI.— THE    ADDITIONAL    UTENSILS    OF   THE   TEMPLE 

AFTER  THE  DAYS  OF  SOLOMON. 

I.  Many  instruments  were  added  to  the  Temple  after  Solomon's 
death,  by  succeeding  kings,  as  occasion  did  require.  Amongst 
which,  we  pust  take  special  jiotice  of  that  chesty  which  in  the 
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reign  of  King  Jehoash,  was  made  by  Jehoiada  the  high  priest, 
to  receive  the  people's  free  offerings  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple. 

2.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Temple,  built  so  substantially 
at  the  first,  of  the  roost  solid  materials,  should,  in  so  short  a  time 
as  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  mn  so  far  to  ruin,  as  to  need  so 
costly  reparation.  But,  we  must  know,  it  stood  without  shelter, 
high  on  a  mount,  exposed  to  tempests,  and  in  the  last  seven  years 
of  wicked  Athaliah's  reign  (gray  hairs  are  multiplied  on  men 
more  by  afflictions  than  old  age),  besides  neglect  of  reparation, 
did  meet  with  despiteful  defacing  thereof  (2  Chron.  zxiv.  7).  Je- 
hoash  therefore  resolves  to  amend  the  decays  therein,  as  indeed  he 
stood  obliged,  both  in  credit  and  conscience;  for,  seeing  the 
Temple  had  formerly  been  the  nursing  mother  to  Jehoash,  well 
might  Jehoash  be  the  nursing  father  to  the  Temple ;  who  now  did 
only  airo^ovvflf  ra  rpo<p$tay  pay  for  his  feeding  and  breeding,  who 
six  years  had  his  preservation  and  his  education  therein  (2  Chron. 
xxiL  12). 

3.  The  care  of  the  work  was  at  first  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  Levites  in  general,  though  it  thrived  not  under  their  man- 
aging thereof  so  that  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Jehoash,  they  had  not  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  house  (2  Kings 
xii.  7).  We  cannot  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  conceive  they  en^ 
bezzled  the  moneys  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but  rather  impute 
their  slow  proceedings  herein  either  to — 

(i)  The  unhappiness  usually  attending  great  undertakings, 
few  effectually  advancing  that  woric  wherein  all  are 
equally  intrusted,  or  else, 

(2)  Being  every  one  to  receive  money  of  their  own  acquaint- 

ance (2  Kings  xii.  5),  some  carnal  indulgence  might 
be  used  therein  to  retard  the  business. 

(3)  Receiving  small  sums  of  several  persons,   they  were 

insensible  in  the  taking  and  inconsiderable  in  their 
laying  out 

(4)  Repairing  was  out  of  the  Levites'  element,  having  no 

dexterity  therein ;  and  we  know  that  ministers  and 

churchwardens  are  two  distinct  employments. 

Hereupon  the  Levites  by  King  Jehoash  are  called,  checked, 

commanded  to  forbear  farther  collection  of  money,  and  some 

other  particular  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose,  who  had  more 

care,  skill,  and  success  to  order  the  matter. 

4.  To  tiiis  end  a  chest  was  devised,  with  a  hole  bored  in  the  lid 
thereof,  and  s4)pointed  to  recdve  the  free  gifts  of  those  who  would 
contribute  to  so  pious  a  work  (a  Kings  xii.  9).    It  was  placed  very 
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handy  and  convenient  for  snch  as  went  up  to  sacrifice,  to  cast  in 
their  benevolence,  being  set  beside  the  altar  on  the  right  side  in 
the  outward  court  as  one  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Per- 
chance our  Saviour  reflected  on  the  position  of  this  chest  so  fit  for 
dexterous  benefactors,  when  advising  in  giving  of  alms,  '*  Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doth  "  (Mat.  vi.  3).  In 
this  chest  were  men's  charities  cast,  and  kept  till  amounting  to  a 
great  sum  (and  then  the  breaches  of  the  Temple  were  perfectly 
repaired  therewith),  and  in  after  ages  it  was  called  corbcm^  which 
name  sometimes  signifieth  the  gift  itself  (Mat.  viL  1 1\  sometimes 
the  vessel  receiving  it,  which  was  the  pattern  (not  to  say  parent) 
of  the  poor  men's  boxes  in  our  modem  parish  churches. 

5.  Here  we  must  not  forget  that  dial  of  Ahaz  (in  those  days^ 
no  doubt,  a  masterpiece  of  art)  whereon  the  sun  miraculously 
went  back  t^n  degrees  (2  Kings  zx.  9),  in  token  that  Hezekiah*s 
life  should  go  forward  fifteen  degrees.  Some  conceive  this  dial, 
not  drawn  on  the  outside  of  any  wall,  or  house,  but  contrived 
within  a  winding  staircase,  so  that  every  step  thereof  bare  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  an  hour;  but  whether  this  fancy  may  be 
reconciled  to  art,  be  it  referred  to  the  judicious  in  diallmg.  How- 
ever it  was  made,  we  shall  scarce  meet  with  a  dial  more  ancient  in 
any  author,  which  many  years  after  retained  the  name  of  Ahaz,  the 
erector  thereof.  But  for  all  this  dial,  Ahaz  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  (Mat  zvi.  3),  nor  perceive 
the  day  of  his  visitation ;  how  his  kingdom,  being  past  the  flourish- 
ing meridian  thereof,  did  draw  near  to  the  night  of  final  ruin  and 
destruction. 

6.  Adrichomius  placeth  this  dial  on  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  we  mention  it  here  amongst  the  ornaments  of  the 
Temple.  Though,  so  to  speak,  my  opinion,  on  perusal  of  the 
text,  it  appears  rather  set  up  in  some  open  place  in  the  king's 
palace,  so  that  sick  Hezekiah^  for  the  farther  confirmation  of  his 
faith,  lying  on  his  bed,  might  look  on  the  retrograde  motion  of 
the  sun  thereon  ;  though  I  deny  not  but  he  might  receive  infor- 
mation thereof  from  relation  of  others.  But  would  Adrichomius 
had  acquainted  us  whence  he  received  his  intelligence  for  what 
he  reports,  that  Ahaz  made  Ihis  dial  of  the  brazen  altar  of  whole 
burnt  sacrifices.  Indeed  Scripture  tells  us  that  he  took  down  the 
twelve  brazen  oxen  from  under  the  great  sea  (2  King^  xvL  17),. 
and  it  was  poor  reparation  for  his  sacrilege,  if  in  lieu  thereof  he 
set  up  a  dial  with  figures  for  twelve  hours,  or  perchance  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  therenpoo.  But  carnal  meu  conceive  they  may 
safely  steal  God's  dove,  and  stidc  down  a  feather  in  the  room  thereof. 
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7.  Now,  besides  the  original  utensils  of  the  Temple,  of  the 
same  foundation  with  the  Temple  itself,  there  were  several  re- 
cruits (not  of  different,  but  the  same  fashion  with  the  former), 
which  succeeding  kings  made  instead  of  those  instruments  which 
constant  use  and  age  had  impaired.  For  we  must  not  think  that 
the  ash-pans,  fire-pans,  snuffers,  chaldrons,  and  flesh-hooks  of  the 
Temple,  were  like  the  bush  appearing  to  Moses,  ^ways  burning, 
yet  never  consumed  (Exod.  iii.  3),  or  that  the  knives  used  about 
the  sacrifices  were  like  the  clothes  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  never  a  whit  the  worse  for  wearing  (Deut.  zxix.  5), 

\  but  they  did  daily  decay,  and  were  duly  repaired,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  King  Jehoash  (2  Chron..xziv.  14).  Thus,  when  the 
soul  of  a  Christian  is  by  faith  made  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  fitted  with  several  graces,  the  furniture  thereof,  the  same  not- 
withstanding, because  of  continual  sinning,  must  be  constantly  re- 
paired by  renewing  repentance. 

8.  So  much  of  the  right  and  lawful  issue  of  holy  vessels  in  the 
Temple.  As  for  that  spurious  and  bastard  brood  of  idolatrous 
altars  and  other  utensils,  principally  introduced  by  King  Ahaz  (2 
Kings  zvi.  3)  and  King  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  7),  contrary 
to  God's  express  command,  and  placed  in  the  house  of  Gcd,  we  will 
not  do  them  so  much  honour  as  once  to  mention  them  in  this 
discourse. 

Sect.  XII.— THE  TEMPLE  OFTEN  SPOILED  OF  HER 
TREASURES  AND  ORNAMENTS. 

I.  The  first  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  often  had  the  same 
hard  hap  with  him  that  journeyed  thence  to  Jericho,  even  to  foil 
amongst  thieves  (Luke  x.  30),  or  rather  for  thieves  to  faU.iiUoit. 
Twice  was  it  pillaged  by  foreign  foes,  and  four  times  by  her  own 
friends,  before  the  final  destruction  thereof.  First,  when  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  took  away  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (c  Kings  xiv.  26).  This  wound,  whence 
so  much  precious  wealth  did  bleed  forth,  first  showed  the  Temple, 
with  the  riches  therein,  to  be  monaL  Shishak  did  then  but  brush 
the  house  of  Grod,  whilst  he  swept  the  house  of  the  king,  whence 
he  took  away  all  (i  Kings  xiv.  26).  Afterwards  Joash,  king  of 
Israel,  in  the  reign  of  King  Amaziah,  having  stormed  Jerusalem, 
took  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  vessels  that  were  found  in 
the  house  of  God,  with  Obed-Edom,  and  returned  to  Samaria 
(2  Chron.  xxv.  24).  Tkaf  were  founds  for  such  no  doubt  was  the 
providence  of  the  priests,  to  conceal  some  wealth  from  his  sight; 
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a  thing  not  impossible  for  them  to  do,  having  formerly  hid  a 
young  king  and  his  nurse  six  years  invisible  (2  Chron.  xxii.  12), 
from  the  jealous  eyes  of  AthaUah.  And  now,  seeing  idolatrous 
Joash  carried  away  this  holy  treasure  to  Samaria,  let  none  here- 
after conclude  the  best  cause  from  the  best  success,  finding  the 
eherubim  of  Solomon's  setting  up  worsted  by  the  golden  calves  of 
Jeroboam's  erection.  ^^. 

2.  By  the  way,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  tabernacle,  which 
lasted  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Temple  was  be- 
gun, was  never  plundered,  or  robbed^  or  spoiled  of  its  goods. 
Yet  the  Jews  in  that  age  were  as  sinful,  and  their  enemies  as 
spiteful,  Moabites,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  &c,  who  in  the  in- 
terim betwixt  the  Judges  oppressed  the  people  of  Israel,  though 
we  find  none  of  them  offering  any  affront  or  violence  to  the 
utensils  of  the  tabernacle.  As  for  the  Philistines,  though  they 
took  the  ark  by  conquest  in  the  field,  we  know  they  were  forced 
with  a  witness  to  bring  it  back  again ;  whereas  the  Temple,  within 
less  space,  was  by  foreign  princes  often  gUled  and  polled  of  the 
ornaments  belonging  thereunto.  Inquiring  into  the  reason  hereof, 
we  meet  with  none  more  probable,  than  because  Divine  provi- 
dence delighteth  in  protecting  what  is  weakest  in  itself.  And 
seeing  the  tabernacle  was  altogether  indefensible,  and  able  to 
make  no  resistance,  consisting  only  of  thin  boards,  slight  skins, 
and  slender  curtains,  God  more  immediately  walled  it  about  with 
an  awful  respect,  which  the  very  enemies  thereof  bare  unto  it.. 
Whereas  the  Temple,  being  a  strong  structure  of  stone,  in  sl' 
stronger  city,  with  walls,  gates,  and  b£^,  visibly  entitled  itself  to* 
fortification,  and  therefore  God  left  it  to  the  arm  of  flesh  to  de- 
fend it,  which  frequently  failed  therein,  as  nothing  can  be  safe 
which  hath  only  sinful  men  to  secure  it. 

3.  But  the  Temple  suffered  oftener  firom  her  friends  than  her 
foes,  frequently  spoiling  the  wealth  thereof,  insomuch  that  in  all 
desperate  consumptions  of  the  State,  no  gold  was  found  so  cordial 
to  cure  it,  as  what  was  taken  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Temple. 

(i)  Asa  brought  out  silver  and  gold  out  of  the  treasuries  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xvi.  a),  and  be- 
stowed them  on  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  purchase 
his  assistance  against  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 

(2)  Jehoash,  to  appease  the  anger  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
mardiing  fiiriously  against  him,  took   all   the  hal- 
lowed things  which  his  fathers  and  himself  had  dedi- 
cated (2  I^ngs  xii.  18),  and  sent  them  as  a  gift  to 
^  Hasael,  to  stop  his  coming  up  against  Jerusalem.  .    . 
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(3)  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  which  was  found  in  the 

bouse  of  the  Loid  (s  Kings  xvi  8}«  and  conferred  it 
on  Ti^^ath-Fileser,  to  bize  his  hdp  against  the  kings 
of  Sjrnaand  Israel. 

(4)  Hezekiah  cut  ofif  the  gold  wherewith  he  himself  had 

oveilaid  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  Temple   (2 

Kings  xviii.  16),  and  gave  it  to  pacify  Sennacherib 

coming  against  him. 

Not  to  mention  the  waste  and  havoc  widced  Athaliah  and 

Manasseh  made,  in.  their  idolatrous  reigns,  of  the  vessels  of  the 

Temple  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  7). 

v^       /       4.  niere  want  not  those  who  dare  to  defend  the  foresaid  spoil* 

'^       '   iflg  of  GkKl's  hoQse  to  be  lawful,  chiefly  alleging  absolute  necessity 

^  (tiut  bawd>geneial  of  all  illegitimate  actions)  that  otherwise,  in 

such  extremities,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  could  not  be  preserved 

from  foreign  invasion.     In  vain  doth  ttf^  may  be  dispute,  wboi 

'       :    what  must  he  sits  doctor  of  the  chair.       It  is  not  only  lawful,  but 

needful,  to  shave  the  hair  thereby  to  save  the  head.    The  partipg 

with  the  £niit  kept  the  tree  alive ;  otherwise,  if  not  pacified  with 

^  sndh  a  present,  the  idolatrous  enemies  would  undoubtedly  have 

demolished  the  Temple,  and  totally  rooted  out  God's  service 

'  therein. 

S-  Bttt  whatever  potittc  palliations  may  be  pleaded  for  the  con- 
traiy,  such  sacrilege  was  unavouchable  in  itseli^  and  those  pre- 
tended extremities  to  justify  it  were  only  created,  eitho:  by  men's 
•infidelity,  not  beheving  God's  power,  or  their  impatience,  not  at- 
itending  God's  pleasure  to  ddfend  His  own  glory,  in  His  own 
due  time,  by  His  own  means.  Yea,  heaven,  by  the  final  sue- 
joess,  protested  against  such  proceedings ;  and  the  treasure  taken 
^ut  of  the  Temple,  and  given  to  pagans,  rathi^  presently  declined 
tisan  finally  diverted  the  imminent  danger.  Thus  ^  Ahaz  took 
awaya  poition  out  of  tiie  house  of  the  lord,  and  gave  it  to  the 
kij^ of  As^ria, but  he  helped  him  not"  (a  Chion.  xxviii.  21). 
Likewise,  irtien  Hezekiah  presented  Sennacherib  with  the  wealA 
of  the  Temple  to  buy  his  favour  (s  Kings  xviii  is,  x6),  his  bribes 
pffoved  ineffectual,  who  having  received  die  present,  was  not 
pteased'^to  understand  the  la^g;uage  thereof  but  nevertheless  in 
the  next  verse  invaded  Judah  (3  Kings  xviii  17).  As  for  the  in- 
stnice  of  Asa,  God  directly,  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophet,  re- 
proved him  for  his  fact,  in  rdyii^  radier  on  the  king  of  Syria  than 
Divine  assistance.  In  a  word,  thoogh  some  mctt  good  men  that 
dkl  it,  they  woe  no  whit  the  better  for  the  doing  it.  For,  though 
it  be  Chmtian  poiaqy  aad  Christ's  precept  that  nien  make  to 
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themselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  anqghleousness  (Lake 
xvi.  9),  3ret  goods  righdy  conseoated  to  die  ligliteoiis  God  come 
not  under  that  appellation ;  and  such  holy  thmgs  are  unjustly  de- 
graded, which,  having  once  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a'free- 
will  offering  to  God,  are  afterward  set  back,  to  become  a  peace- 
offering  to  man. 

6.  Indeed,  some  hold  that  under  the  gospel  the  sin  of  sacrilege 
cannot  be  committed.  If  so,  it  is  either  because  nothing  under  the 
gospel  hath  been  given  to  God's  service,  or  because  God  hath 
solemnly  disclaimed  the  acceptance  of  any  su^h  donations ;  which, 
when  and  wbere  it  was  done,  will  be  hardly  produced.  If  this 
their  position  be  true,  we  have  cause — first,  to  rejoice  in  regard 
that  God  and  his  members  are  now-a-days  grown  so  rich,  that 
they  need  not  addition  of  liuman  gratuities  to  be  bestowed  upon 
them ;  secondly,  we  may  congratulate  the  felicity  of  ours  above 
former  ages,  being  not  in  a  capacity  of  committing  the  ^  of 
sacnl^e,  to  which  those  were  subject,  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  Lastiy,  we  may  silently  smile  to  see  how  Satan  is 
defeated,  having  qtdte  lost  one  of  his  ancient  baits  and  old  tempta- 
tions ;  men  now*a-di^  being  secured  from  this  sin,  and  put  past 
a  possibility  to  be  guilty  thereof.  But  before  we  go  thus  fax,  let 
us  first  be  sure  we  go  on  a  good  ground,  otherwise  it  is  the  highest 
sacrilege  to  steal  away  sacrilege  itsel£  and  to  deny  that  (which 
formerly  was  a  grievous)  in  our  days  to  be  any  traasgressioi* 

7.  To  come  now  to  the  final  and  iatal  dtsaolution  of  this 
Temple,  with  the  dissipation,  at  least  wise  transportatioo  of  all 
the  utensils  thereof. 

Three  gradations  herein  may  be  observed.  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  to  Babylon— 

<i)  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Jehoiakim^  of  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7). 

(2)  In  die  fourth  month  of  Jehoiacfain,  the  goodly  vessels  of 

the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chxon.  xxxvi*  10). 

(3)  In  the  devenfh  year  of  Zedekiah,  aU  the  vessels  of  the 

honse  of  the  Lord,  gieat  and  small  (2  Chron.  xxxvi  i3). 
Here  we  will  not  observe  the  eleventh  year  of  wicked  kings, 
climacterical  to  their  kingdoms,  sedng  any  year  is  equally  fatal  to 
a  nation  when  the  measure  of  their  sins  is  made  up*  Bother  we 
will  take  notice  how  God,  twice  as  it  were  in  xo^cyj  clipped  the 
treasures  of  dte  Temple  with  the  scissors^  imd  (neither  working 
repentance)  die  thind  time  in  justice  shaved  all  away  with  the 
hired  razor  of  Babylon  (Isaiah  vii.  20).  And  il  is  my  opinion^ 
that  though  the  outward  courts  and  chambers  of  the  Temple  had 
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formerly  been  frequently  plundered,  yet  the  holy  and  holy  oi 
holies  remained  entire  and  untouched  till  all  was  destroyed  at  the 
captivity  of  Babylon. 


CHAPTER   lY, 


Zorobabers  Temple,  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Sect.   L— THE   MEAN  PREPARATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  THIS 

TEMPLE, 

I.  The  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  expired,  God 
moved  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  (whose  name  the  prophet  mentioneth 
two  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  Isa.  xliv.  aS),  not  only  by  his 
proclamation  (Ezra  i.  i),  to  permit  God's  people  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  and  thereby  to  encourage  others  to  contribute  ne- 
cessaries unto  them ;  but  also  restored  the  vessels  of  Solomon's 
making,  and  furnished  them  with  provisions  out  of  his  own  ex- 
chequer, for  the  erection  of  a  second  Temple,  which  came  after  the 
former,  not  more  years  in  time,  than  degrees  in  magnificence.  A 
thing  no  whit  strange,  if  the  disparity  betwixt  the  builders  be  seri- 
ously considered 

2.  First,  Solomon  was  an  absolute  prince,  full  of  wealth  and 
power,  in  his  peaceable  country,  where  no  dog  durst  bark  against 
him  (save  two  or  three  whapping  curs  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  i  Kings  xL  14,  23),  whilst  the  builders  of  this  second 
Temple  were  but  raw  captives,  newly  returned  to  their  native 
land,  where  they  met  with^  much  disturbance,  and  constant  op- 
position from  their  enemies.  Wherefore,  no  such  (almost  mira- 
culous) silence  observed  at  the  second  Temple,  like  that  in  the 
first,  wherein  '*  no  tool  of  iron  was  heard  "  (x  Sings  vi.  7),  it  be- 
ing probable  here  was  knocking  of  hammers,  and  (certain)  here 
was  clashing  of  malicious  foes  against  the  faithful  Israelites. 

3.  Secondly,  Solomon  (though  alternately)  employed  seven- 
score  and  ten  thousand  hewers  and  burden-bearers  (r  Kings  v. 
15),  besides  three  thousand  three  hundred  overseers,  at  the 
building  of  his  Temple ;  whereas  the  total  sum,  and  whole  com- 
pany of  this  remnant,  or  rather  reversion  of  the  Jews,  with  their 
servants  and  maids  (Ezra  ii.  64,  65),  exceeded  not  fifty  thousand^ 
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*nbt  amounting  to  a  full  third  of  the  former  number.  As  fi^w  the 
men,  so  were  they  ill  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  cattle.  And 
whereas  camels  had  been  necessary  cieatures  to  be  used  by  them, 
for  bearing  of  burdens  at  this  structure,  so  meanly  were  they  pro- 
vided therewith,  that  Job,  a  private  man,  had  six  times  (and  after 
his  restoration  twelve  times)  more  camels  than  all  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  had  in  their  possession  when  returning  from 
captivity  (Job  i.  3  ;  Ezra  ii.  67). 

4.  Thirdly,  Solomon  had  (besides  other  vast  incomes,  and  a 
bsmk  provided  by  David  his  father)  the  gold  of  Ophir  swimming 
unto  him  in*the  ships  of  Tarshish  (i  Kings  is.  28 ;  x.  22),  making 
their  triennial  returns ;  whereas  no  such  golden  fleet  arrived  to 
the  building  of  this-  second  Temple.  As  for  silver,  in  Solomon's 
time  it  was  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  in  abundance  (i  Kings  x. 
27) ;  but  in  2k>robabel'&  time,  silver  was  as  silver  in  scarcity  and 
esteem,  and  the  exchange  of  all  coin  ran  very  high  in  valuation. 
And  whereas  the  cost  expended  by  Solomon  on  his  Temple, 
amounted  to  many  thousands  of  talents  (i  Chron.  xxii.  14 ; 
xxix.  4),  unto  which  are  added  ten  thousand  drams  of  gold 
(i  Chron.  xxix.  7)^  (only  as  a  supernumerary  fraction,  or  odd  sum 
above  the  entire  talents),  the  free-will  oflferings  to  the  second  Tem- 
ple is  not  at  all  computed  by  talents,  which  would  have  disgraced  their 
poor  provisions,  but  (to  stick  ta  our  new  translation)  is  only  summed 
up  by  drams  (Ezra  ii.  69),  as  the  silver  not  by  talents,  but  pounds, 
for  the  greater  grace  and  credit  of  their  contribution,  so  small  in 
itself,  but  laxge  (no  doubt)  in  proportion  unto  their  poor  estates. 

5.  Lastly,  here  was  not  (as  in  the  making  of  the  Tabernacle) 
any  Bezaleel,  or  Aholiah,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  manner 
of  workmanship  (Exod.  xxxi.  3) ;  no  Hiram  (as  at  the  building  of 
the  Temple)  filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  cunning  to 
to  work  all  works  in  brass  (i  Kings  viu  14) ;  no  extraordinary 
artificer  specified  by  name,  employed  therein.  Yet,  probably,  th^ 
entertained  the  best  workmen  that  age  did  afford,  their  purses  or 
credit  could  procure,  to  polish  and  adorn  the  building.  And  there- 
fore die  jpggnuQii^  Romanists  acknowledge  a  gross  error  in  their< 
vulgar  Latin,  where  they  read  ordines  tU  lapidibus  itnpoliHs  ires^  three 
rows  of  unpolished  stone,  which  should  be  polished  stone  (Ezra  vi. 
4).  For  bbn  pM,  ebin  geldl^  in  the  original,  b  a  stone  turned, 
rolled,  and  tossed  about,  to  smooth  and  levigate  every  side  there- 
of, and  by  Josephus  is  rendered  \iOov  fiev  ^mcv  rp^U  wotti^ofuvoi 
t6fMV9y  of  shaved,  hewed,  or  carved  stone.  However,  our  last 
translation  (following  Tremellius  therem)  reads  it  grecU  stones^ 
as  if  the  state  consisted  rather  in  their  bigness  than  beau^ ;  am« 
plitude,  than  art  bestowed  upon  them. 
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6*  ISirtier  Ihqriietdied  fiiom  Mount  Libanus  (Ezra  iil  7),  (dre 
magazine  oC  oedais),  broi%ht  thence  in  sAnpe  to  Joppa,  and  thence 
conTejred  by  land  cairiagei  to  Jcmnlein.  But  we  maj  be  assnied 
that  Sotomon  long  ^o  bad  f&tked  the  cceam  of  tbe  choicest  trees 
in  that  mountain,  tiiis  second  generation  bdng  leaser,  loirer,  and 
fiewei;  dian  those  before  them.  Yea,  hi  ptocess  of  tioK,  cedars 
were  so  tarified  in  Libanoa,  that  modem  traveUen  saw  but  £our 
and  twenty  in  their  passage  over  this  monntain,  and  heard  bat  of 
a  few  more  (and  they  all  in  one  place)  extant  there  at  this  day. 

7*  Some  will  object  all  these  defects  were  eminently  supplied  by 
the  iavGas  of  Cytus,  who  in  his  dkarta  magna  for  die  bonding  of 
the  Temple^  had  provided  that  the  expenses  be  given  out  of  the 
king's  house  (Ezra  vi.  4) ;  and  water  maf  sooner  be  wanting  at 
the  weU«head  than  they  lad:  acoommodationa  who  commanded  the 
coffers  of  so  migh^  a  monarch.  Bat  sudi  must  take  notice  of 
tiie  gieal  space  of  ground  betwixt  Jerusalem  and  Babylon ;  and 
the  bounty  of  kings  (especially  at  so  great  a  dfetanoe)  maketh 
more  noise  in  the  mouths  of  the  reporters  than  ife  brings  profit  into 
the  hands  of  die  receivers.  So  diat  all  things  considered,  whilst 
Sdomon's  Temple,  like  the  eldest  son  and  heir^  went  away  with 
die  soUd  inheritance  of  a  world  of  wealth ;  this  latter,  hke  the 
y  onngcr  brother,  was  contented  with  a  poor  pension  of  the  peopled 
bounty  alleged  mito  it,  especially  at  the  tnconsiderabie  beginning 
thereof. 

8.  Wherefore  at  the  foundation  of  this  Temple  the  old  men 
wept  at  the  hyiDg  thereof  tdio  could  call  to  mind  the  greatness 
and  gallantry  of  the  former  (Ezra  iii.  12).  How  great  was  the 
grief  of  our  first  parents  after  their  expulsion  out  of  Paradise^  when 
comparing  their  present  with  their  primitive  condition,  9od  what 
was  lost  with  what  was  left  unto  than  %  Enough  to  diown  them 
in  despair,  if  not  supported  with  certain  expectation  of  the  pro- 
mised seed. 

9.  But  the  youngsters  being  more  in  number,  and  greater  in 
strength,  shouted  for  joy,  conceiving  the  foandations  newly  laid  a 
matchless  fabric  fi>r  magnificence,  having  never  seen  better  nor 
other  in  that  jdace.  Thus,  such  as  have  been  bred  in  the  dark, 
when  fint  brou^t  into  the  twilight,  admire  at  the  incomparable 
kistre  thereof.  But  what  saith  our  proverb,  ^Better  diildren 
weep  than  old  fdk;"  and  it  had  been  happy  if  here  (by  a  trans- 
position of  their  passions),  whilst  the  young  folk  sorrowed,  the  old 
men  had  rejoiced ;  tiie  fbrmer  thinking  Ihemselvea  to  have  just 
ooctsioQ  of  mirth,  the  latter  knowing  they  had  too  mndi  reason 
for  mourning. 
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lo.  Bttt  what  saith  the  prophet  in  teteenoe  to  this  meaa  fabrict 
"Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things)"  (Zech.  iv«  lo). 
God»  who  is  all  in  all^  delights  to  improTe  sudi  ttungs  as  are  next 
to  nothing.  He  that  loved  the  Jews  best,  who  were  the  fewest  of 
aU  people  (Deut  vii.  7) ;  who  made  Qideon  a  Judge,  who  was 
the  least  in  his  lathe's  house  (Judg.  yu  15) ;  Saul  a  king,  whose 
family  was  the  least  of  all  in  his  tribe  (1  Sam.  ix.  21);  Paul  a 
preacher,  the  least  of  the  apostles  (i  Cor.  zv.  9) ;  who  delighted 
m  little  Benjamin,  their  ruler  (Psa.  IxviiL  27) ;  the  little  hQl  of 
Hermbn ;  the  lowliness  of  his  handmaiden  (Luke  i.  48) ;  who 
multipheth  mustard  seed,  the  least  of  all  grains^  into  a  tree  (Mat 
xiii  $%\  did  dieriah  and  hatch  tins  weak  building  under  the  wii^ 
of  His  protection,  bringing  it  fixnm  feeble  bqgimiing%  by  faint  pro^ 
ceediQg^  to  full  perfection. 

Sect.  II.— THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AND  THE 
FOUNDATIONS  THEREOF  LAID. 

I.  Be  it  premised  for  an  undeniable  truth  that  this  Temple  fiell 
short  of  Solomon's  in  the  dimensions  thereof.  Which  plainly 
appears*-6rs^  by  the  question  the  Prophet  |ttx^undeth«  ^^  Who 
is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first  g^oiy )  and  how 
do  you  see  it  now!  is  it  not  in  youf  eyes,  in  comparison  of  it, 
as  nothing?'  (Hagg.  ii.  3);  secondly*  by  the  tears  the  old  men 
shed  when  the  foundation  therecrf  was  laid  (EzraiiL  isX^i^st 
they  beheld  the  meanness  of  the  one  with  their  eyes^  and  recol- 
lected the  magnificence  of  the  othear  in  thek  memories, 

a.  But  here  we  meet  with  (almost)  an  inextricable  difficult* 
For,  notwithstanding  the  premises  so  plain  to  the  contrary,  the  dh 
mensions  of  Cyrus*  Temple  appear  larger  than  those  of  Solomon's, 
if  the  ensuing  parable  be  seriously  perused. 

t  Rings  vL  1.  Ezra  vi.  3. 

**  And  the  house  which  King  ^'  Let  the  foundations  thereof 

Solomon  built   for   the   Lordj  be    strongly   laid,    the   height 

the  length  thereof  was  three-  thereof  threescore  cubits,  and 

score  cubits,  and  the  breadth  the  breadth  thereof  threescore 

thereof  twenty  cubits,  and  the  cubits." 
height  thereof  thirty  cubits/' 

Behold  here,  how  Cyrus'  Temple  was  thirty  cubits  higher  Oust 
as  hi^  agiiu),  and  forty  cubits  broader  (thrice  as  broad)  than 
Solomon's.  And  although  the  length  of  this  second  Tei^^  is 
not  expressed  yet  an  ordinaiy  judgment  will  infer  by  the  sym- 
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metry  of  building,  that  the  length  thereof  must  needs  be  much 
greater,  to  manage  such  a  breadth  in  any  due  proportion  of  archi^ 
tecture.  This  so  strong  an  evidence  to  the  contrary,  would  almost 
have  persuaded  one  to  believe  that  their  old  men  were  either  de* 
ceived  with  their  dim  eyes,  or  mistaken  in  their  frail  memories, 
and  that  this  Temple  was  greater  than  the  former,  did  not  the  in- 
fallible testimonies  of  the  prophets  so  peremptorily  avouch  the 
comparative  smallness  thereof^  in  respect  of  Solomon's  (Hag.  ii. 
3  ;  Zech.  iv.  lo). 

3.  Many  are  the  solutions  which  the  learned  produce  in  satis- 
faction of  this  difficulty.  But  first,  as  for  their  conjecture  that 
Zorobabel,  at  the  building  of  this  Temple,  purposely  abated  of 
those  dimensions  assigned  by  Cyrus  (as  too  great  for  him  to  com-> 
pass),  contenting  himself  with  a  less  scantling,  but  more  propor^ 
tionable  to  the  weak  power  of  his  people,  I  can  in  no  wise  concur 
with  them  therein.  For,  in  such  defalcation  of  measures  by  Cyrus 
allotted,  he  showed  little  courtship  to  his  master  the  emperor  (in 
distrusting  the  performance  of  his  promises),  and  less  religion  to 
the  Lord  his  Qod,  in  not  believing  that  he  who  miraculously  had 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  to  appoint,  would  also  vigorously 
enable  him  (or  his  successors)  to  effect  the  aforesaid  assignment^ 
in  building  of  His  Temple. 

4.  Some  suspect  a  mistake  of  numbers  in  Cyrus's  grant,  which 
notwithstanding  will  very  hardly  be  admitted.  For,  seeing  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  could  never  be  altered  (Dan.  vL 
8),  they  were  highly  concerned  to  be  accurate  and  exact  in 
their  entering  and  enrolling  all  deeds  on  record.  Others  justly 
make  a  difference  in  the  measures;  and  whilst  Solomon's  were 
sufficiently  known  to  have  been  of  the  first  measure  (2  Chron.  iiL 
3),  they  conceive  Cyrus'  cubits  to  be  common  ones,  but  half  as 
large  as  the  former).  And  thus  this  second  Temple,  though  sixty 
cubits  high,  was  for  the  main  body  thereof  but  just  even  with 
Solomon's  Temple.  Meantime  it  came  far  short  of  Solomon's  in 
this  respect,  because  Solomon's  had  a  most  beautiful  porch,  in 
nature  of  a  tower  steeple,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  high 
(2  Chron.  iii.  4),  that  was  double  the  body  of  the  Temple,  whilst 
no  such  aspiring  building  graced  the  second  Temple,  being  all 
of  one  uniform  height 

5.  This  difficulty  in  the  height  thus  satisfied  by  the  diffjerence  of 
cubits,  let  none  be  troubled  at  the  breadth  of  this  second  Temple, 
tripling  that  of  Solomon's,  seeing  here  breadth  is  taken  (as  else^ 
where  in  Scripture)  for  the  full  ezt^t  of  a  thing  on  every  side. 
Thus  in  the  Revelation  (xx.  9),  St  John  speaking  of  the  number^ 
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less  annyof  Gog  and  Magog,  describes  them  to  go  upbn  the 
breadth  of  the  earth,  that  is,  on  the  whole  space  of  the  surface 
thereof.  Nor  is  the  Hebrew  iim,  rVMo  (which  properly  signifieth 
his  breath,  and  is  used  i  Kings  vi.  2),  used  in  Ezra,  but  the  Chal* 
dee  n^nD,  pethdyeh^  which  (as  Ribera  observeth)  importeth  the 
expansion  or  spreading  of  a  thing,  quaquaversum^  on  every  side. 
On  which  consideration  it  is  judiciously  rendered  by  Tremellius, 
not  UUitudine^  but  amplitudine  efus,  not  the  breadth,  but  the  large- 
ness thereof.  So  that  Cyrus  gave  order  that  the  bigness  of  this 
Temple  (length  and  breadth  put  together)  should  not  exceed 
threescore  cubits  (perchance  for^  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth) 
and  so,  both  when  first  founded,  and  when  fully  finished,  it  came 
far  short  of  the  dimensions  of  Solomon's. 

Sbct.  IIL— after  many  OBSTRUCTIONS  FINISHED 

AT  LAST, 

I.  Now  went  the  building  hopefully  on,  probable  in  some  com- 
petent time  to  come  to  perfection ;  when  the  Samaritans  (the 
envious  enemies  of  Israel)  first  by  fraud,  then  force,  endeavour  to 
obstruct  their  proceedings.  First,  they  tender  their  service  to  be 
fellow-builders  with  the  Jews  (Ezra  iv.  15),  claiming  a  joint  interest 
in  their  Temple,  as  serving  the  same  God,  which  by  Zorobabel 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  was  wisely  refused,  as  knowing  such  seem- 
ing helpers  would  prove  real  hinderers.  Thus,  wheix..SaUXl 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (2  Chron«  xi.  14),  as 
pretending  to  sing  Gloria  in  excdsis  with  the  rest  of  those  hea- 
venly spirits,  it  is  only  out  of  design  to  disturb  their  harmony, 
and,  if  possible,  to  put  that  celestial  choir  out  of  tune. 

%.  Their  first  project  failing,  the  Samaritans  accuse  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  to  have  been 
formerly  a  rebellious  city,  referring  themselves  to  the  court-rolls 
for  the  proof  thereof  (Ezra  iv.  15).  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  rebel 
on  record,  their  posterity  may  fare  the  worse  for  it  many  years 
after.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Zedekiah,  king  in 
Jerusalem,  though  sworn  by  God  to  the  contrary,  rebelled  against 
King  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  13),  so  that  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  Samaritans  had  too  much  of  truth,  though  more  of 
malice  therein.  For  hence  they  inferred,  were  the  place  rebuilt, 
the  people  would  return  to  their  former  stubbornness,  whereby,  in 
process  of  time,  the  Persian  monarchy  would  be  deprived  of  all 
command  and  revenue  on  this  side  the  river  of  Jordan  (Ezra  iv. 

i3»  i^)- 
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3.  Power  and  profit  are  the  two  apples  of  princes' e^o;  voood- 
abie  with  the  least  touch  thereof.  No  wonder  dievefore  if  upoa 
the  premises  a  prohibition  was  pcesenttf  iiom  Artaxerxes  seat 
and  served  upo&  the  Jews,  commandiDg  them  to  dedsl  from 
building  till  farther  order  should  be  given  them  (Eznt  rr.  ai). 
Thitt  th^  work  ceased  till  the  second  of  Daiws.  Meantime  pri- 
vate palaces  in  Jerusalem  were  finished,  and  garnished  widi  ceiled 
work  (Haggai  i«  4),  whilst  Qod's  Tem][rfe  lay  waste.  Did  not 
those  private  houses  blush  at  their  own  bravery,  as  servii^-men 
may  be  justly  ashamed  to  see  themselves  finer  Aan  their  masters  f 

4.  Then  arose  Haggai  and  Zachariah,and  encauxaged  the  people 
to  build  again  (Ezra  v.  i).  What,  must  the  pulpit  be  obe]^ 
before  the  throne  f  In  the  wosd  of  a  king  these  k  power  (Ecdcs. 
viii.  4),  but  is  there  more  in  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  f  Oh  !  a 
greater  than  Artaxerxes  was  here^  these  prophets  being  warranted 
by  divine  inspiration.  On  goes  the  Temple  afresh,  whilst  the 
enemies  of  Israel  seek  in  vain  to  hinder  it  the  second  time.  For, 
upon  search,  the  original  grant  of  Cyrus  is  jModuced  from  amoi^t 
the  records  of  the  Medes  (Ezra  vi.  s),  in  pursuance  whereof, 
Darius  did  not  only  give  leave,  and  liberty  to  the  Jews  to  build 
their  Teniple^  with  a  penalty  on  such  as  refused  it,  but  also  en^ 
joined  Tatnai,  l^ethar-Bosnai,  and  otheis  beyond  the  river  (which 
sided  with  the  Samaritans)  to  contribute  all  necessaries  towards 
the  finishing,  and  furnishing  thereof  (Earn  vi.  8).  No  doubt  the 
Jews  (formerly  refiising  their  persons)  accepted  their  pwses  to 
build  with,  as  knowing,  though  the  men  were  false,  their  money 
might  be  made  faithful  towards  the  farthering  of  the  work. 

5.  As  for  the  many  chronological  differences,  wherewitii  the  build- 
ing of  this  Temple  is  encumbered,  we  utterly  decline  them  as  alien 
from  our  subject  ^'He  that  meddleth  (saith  Solomon)  with  strife  be- 
longing not  to  him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ear6^  (Prov. 
xxvi.  17).  Chronology  (all  know)  is  a  surly,  dburlish  cur,  and  hath 
bit  many  a  man's  fingers,  who  have  causelessly  BEieddled  therewith. 
Hame  me  not  therefore,  if  willing  to  keep  mine  own  bands  whole. 
Only  I  will  add,  that  sudi  are  much  troubled  v4io  apply  to  Uits 
Temple  those  words  of  the  Jews  to  our  Saviour,  ^Fovty  and  six  years 
was  tfiis  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  tl^ee  daysf 
(John  ii.  20).  So  that  all  their  endeavoors  cannot  conform  those 
numbers  to  ZorobabeTs  Temple,  which  had  not  so  many  years 
spent  in  tiie  erection  thereof.  Wherefore  for  the  main  they  plead, 
that  malice  had  a  wide  mouth,  and  loves  to  outlash  in  her  relatioBS. 
80  that  the  Jews  stood  not  exactly  on  the  particulars  of  years^ 
whilst  the  total  sum  of  their  intent  was  to  cast  a  greater  odium  on 
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Christ,  by  wideiUDg  the  disproportion  between  so  many  years,  and 
so  few  daya  Yea,  seeing  at  the  same  time  they  wilfully  mistook 
the  meaning  of  oar  Saviour's  words,  no  wonder  i[  withal  they  cor- 
rupted the  computation  of  the  building  o£  the  Temple^  adding 
more  yeazs  thereunto,  than  were  in  the  true  account  thereof. 

6.  But  be  the  years  more  or  Ifiss»  at  last  after  many  stops^ 
stays  ;4lemurs,  delays;  suspensions,  relaxations ;  desertions,  resump- 
tkma  thereof,  the  building  was  completed,  and  a  solomn  service  at 
the  dedication  thereof,  but  hx  inferior  to  Solomon's,  on  the  same 
occasion. 

r  KiXGS  viii.  6$.  Ezra  vi  17. 

''And  Solomon  offered  a  sac-  **  And  they  offered  at  the  de- 
tificeof  peace-offering,  which  he  dication  of  this  house  of  God, 
offered  unto  the  Lord,  two  and  an  hundred  bullocks,  two  hun- 
twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  an  dred  rams,  four  hundred  Iambs; 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  for  a  sin-offering  for  all 
sheep."  Israel  twelve  he-goats,  according 

to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 

Israel.'* 

Seeing  here  a  great  fall,  but  the  second  sacrifice  was  suitable  to 
thdr  small  substance :  of  a  little  they  gave  a  little  to  that  God 
who,  where  these  is  first  a  wilUi^  mind,  acoepteth  it  according  to 
that  a  man  hath,  and  not  accc»ding  to  that  a  man  hath  not  (a 
Oor.  wL  12).  However,  we  must  congnUxilate  the  hopeful 
mention  of  the  twdve  tribes  of  Israel.  Wekome  happy  name  and 
number,  well  met  in  holy  writ,  seeing  so  long  since  last  we  parted 
from  you,  some  hundred  years  ago^  when  Elijah  offered  his  sacrifice 
on  Mount  CarmeL  A  strong  presumption  that  some  of  each  tribe 
were  now  present  at  the  finishing  of  this  Temple,  whereof  largely 
before. 

7«  This  Temple  was  afterwards  inberaldy  defaced  and  profaned 
by  wicked  Antiochus,  until  some  years  after,  Judas  Maccabeus 
oeanaed  the  sanctuary,  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  Temple,  re- 
newed thegiMes  and  chambers  about  it,  and  dedced  the  forefront 
thereof  with  crowns  of  gold  (i  Mac  iv.  57).  He  ordained  also  in 
the  month  Casleu  an  annual  festival  by  the  space  of  eight  days  to 
be  kept  with  mirth  and  gladness  (i  Mac  iv.  59).  Some  will  say, 
this  was  but  a  ceremonious  supererogation  of  Maccabeus  in  mak- 
ing such  an  ordinasice ;  seeing  neither  Hezekiah  when  purging 
the  Tcnple  from  the  proDanation  of  Ahaz,  nor  Josiah  cleansing 
it  from  the  idolatrous  pollutions  of  Mana&seh  and  Ammon,  insti- 
tuted any  audi  yearly  sdemnity  in  memorial  thereof.     But,  let 
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such  know  that  under  Antiochus  there  was  not  only  a  sitspensioii 
and  interdiction  of  the  Temple  from  pious  uses,  but  a  total  aliena- 
tion thereof  from  piety  and  diversion  to  profaneness ;  and  by 
Maccabeus  the  old  altar  was  not  (as  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah) 
reconciled  to  God's  service,  but  a  new  one  erected  (i  Mac.  iv.  47), 
(hence  perchance  the  feast  was  called  encosnia  or  the  renewing),  in 
the  place  thereof.  And  what  if  in  this  particular  point  Macca- 
beus was  more  pious  than  either  Hezekiah  or  Josiaii,  let  not  his 
memory  fare  the  worse,  for  endeavouring  the  better  to  preserve 
God's  favours  in  the  memories  of  others, 

8.  Just  (no  doubt)  were  the  considerations  moving  Maccabeus 
to  make  this  annual  festival,  seeing  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel 
graced  this  feast  of  the  dedication  with  His  presence  (John  z.  22). 
Although  it  appears  not  in  Scripture,  that  Christ  went  up  purposely 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  observation  thereof  (as  He  did  to  the  pass- 
over,  which  was  of  divine  appointment)  but  there  might  be  a  casual 
coincidence  of  this  feast  and  His  presence  at  Jerusalefn.  How- 
ever, seeing  Christ  and  His  company  adorned  a  mairiage  feast  at 
Cana  in  Galilee  (John  ii.  2),  being  a  meeting  of  mere  civil  con- 
cernment, founded  on  no  divine  command,  but  only  the  commend- 
able custom  of  the  country,  no  wonckr  if  He  honoured  die  feast  of 
dedication  with  His  person,  wherein  the  Temple  was  at  first  in  some 
sort  remarried  to  the  proper  use  thereof,  from  whicb  by  the  pro- 
faneness of  persecutors  it  had  formerly  been  divorced. 

9.  Here  I  must  not  omit  theRhemists*  note,  **  Christ  (say  they) 
vouchsafed  to  honour,  and  keep  that  feast  instituted  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  (Lib.  i,  cap.  4),  and  now  heretics  vouchsafe  not  to 
pray  and  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  used  and  approved  by  him ''  (2 
Mac.  xii.).  But  Christ's  presence  at  this  feast  of  Maccabeus'  in- 
stitution doth  no  more  oblige  us  to  an  universal  observation  of 
all  the  actions  of  Maccabeus,  without  farther  examination  of  them, 
how  well  they  agree  with  God's  word,  than  His  eating  of  bread  in 
the  house  and  at  the  invitation  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Luke  vii. 
36),  engageth  us  to  avouch  all  the  opinions,  or  practise  all  the 
traditions  which  the  said  Simon  might  erroneously  maintain. 

Sect.  IV.— OF  THE  UTENSILS  IN  SOLOMON'S,  WANTING  IN 

THIS  TEMPLE. 

I.  As  for  bulk  of  fabric  and  beauty  of  frame,  so  also  for  variety 
and  richness  of  furniture,  this-  Temple  fell  short  of  Solomon's. 
Indeed,  great  was  diving  providence  in  preserving  the  utensils  of 
the  Temple  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon.    Though  Belshazzar 
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drank  in  the  holy  vessels  (Dan.  v.  3),  yet  his  sacrilegious  swallow 
was  not  so  wide  as  to  devour  the  metal  thereof.  These  remained 
in  the  treasury,  and  were  afterwards  restored  to  the  Jews  at  their 
return,  even  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  full  number  of  five 
thousand  and  four  hundred  (Ezra  I  11).  And  yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  restitution  of  them,  this  widow  Temple,  as  I  may  term  it, 
fell  in  beauty  short  of  the  virgin  Temple^  wanting  many  eminent 
ornaments  which  were  found  in  Solomon's. 

a.  First,  it  is  probable,  that  the  stately  scaffold  of  brass  (2 
Chron.  vi.  13),  with  the  king's  pillar  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  13),  (which 
some  conceive  set  thereupon)  in  nature  of  a  royal  throne,  was  not 
in  the  second  Temple ;  so  glorious  a  sphere  being  needless,  when 
there  was  no  sun  to  shine  therein.    Certainly  this  wanted — 

(i)  The  two  fair  pillars  of  Jachin  and  Boaz,  broken  in  pieces 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  zxv.  13),  to  make  them  the 
more  portable  to  Babylon,  otherwise  such  mountains 
of  massy  brass  were  unmanageable,  till  parcelled  into 
many  fiagments,  past  possibility  of  being  rejoined  to- 
gether, whilst  all  the  lesser  vessels  were  preserved 
whole  and  entire.  Thus,  greatness  (^t-times  ezposeth 
eminent  persons  to  their  own  destruction,  whilst  poverty 
carrieth  its  own  protection,  and  inferior  people  are  pre- 
served by  their  meanness. 

(2)  The  great  molten  sea,yhich  being  guilty  of  the  same  crime 

(its  own  oveigreatness)  suffered  the  same  execution 
with  the  brazen  pillajs  (2  Kings  xxv.  13). 

(3)  The  fire  from  heaven,  which  as  in  the  tabernacle  (Levit.ix. 

14),  so  in  Solomon's  Temple  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  consumed  the  burnt-offerings,  and  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  (2  Chron.  vii. 
i).  No  spark  of  this  fire  appeared  in  the  second 
Temple. 

(4)  The  pot  of  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  33),  spilled,  broken,  or 

lost,  by  some  accident  unexpressed  in  Scripture. 

(5)  The  rod  of  Aaron  which  budded  (Num.  xvii.  10),  but 

now  was  withered  away  (by  some  casualty  unre- 
corded) during  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

(6)  The  ark  of  the  covenant.    Not  that  we  give  any  heed  to 

Jeremiah's  apocryphal  hiding  thereof  in  Mount  Nebo ; 
but  wheresoever  it  was,  it  was  not  in  the  second  Temple. 

(7)  The  two  tables  of  the  law,  written  by  God's  own  finger, 

and  put  formerly  into  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Exod. 
. .    xxxiv.  l).  , 
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Here  for  the  main  we  may  observe  that  the  holy  of  holies  in 
this  second  Temple  was  left  altogether  empty  and  unfiimishedy 
such  avoidancy  of  the  utensils  thereof  being  pnrposdy  made  to 
make  room  for  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  true  High  Priest, 
who  with  His  gracious  presence  fiUeth  all  in  all  (Eph.  i  23). 

3.  As  for  the  oracle,  if  it  were  present  in  Ais  Temple  in  sub- 
stance, it  was  absent  in  effect,  because  dumb  and  spttdileas,  as 
Josephus  both  ingenuously  confesseth,  and  oonsdentionsly  tenr 
dSFedrTreason  thereof,  affirming  that  the  stones  therein  ceased 
to  send  forth  their  wonted  splendour  (by  which  formerly  answers 
were  returned)  two  hundred  years  before  He  wrote  His  bode,  God 
being  angry  with  His  people  for  their  prevarication  from  His  law. 
And  thus  this  second  Temple  was,  as  in  her  structure,  so  in  her 
ornaments,  much  inferior  to  that  first  of  Solomon's  erection. 

4.  All  these  defects  notwithstanding,  in  one  eminent  respect  this 
Temple  equalled,  yea,  excelled  Solomon's,  according  to  the  Pro- 
phet's prediction,  **  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater 
than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  and  in  this  place  will 
I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Hagg.  ii  9),  so  that  in  a 
mystical  respect,  the  pavement  of  this  was  higher  than  the  roof  of 
the  other.  For  hereon  our  Saviour,  when  a  child,  was  presented 
to  the  priests ;  when  a  youth,  disputed  with  die  doctors ;  when 
a  roan,  wrought  many  miracles,  preached  many  sermons ;  teach- 
ing widiin  and  tempted  without  the  Temple  cm  a  pinnade  thereof. 
In  a  word,  Solomon's  Temple,  like  man's  original  creation  in 
purity  and  perfection,  was  most  glorious  in  itself;  this  latter,  like 
our  state  of  regeneration,  which,  tfamigh  full  of  flBtnlts,  failings, 
wants,  weaknesses,  in  comparison  of  the  former,  yet  outstrips  it  in 
God's  gracious  acceptance  diereof^  crowning  k  with  perseverance 
here  and  happiness  hereafter. 

5.  So  much  for  the  Temple  itself,  which  also  was  guarded  with 
courts  attending  the  same.  Witness  Nehemiah  reporting  how,  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  people,  to  testify  their  }oy,  made  them- 
selves booths  or  arbours  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  God  (Nehem. 
viii.  16).  But  whereas  Ezra  mentioneth  the  street  of  the  house 
of  God  (Ezra  z.  9),  (whither  all  the  people  r^udred,  being  about 
to  reform  their  strange  marriages),  I  take  this  to  be  no  part  or 
parcel  of  the  structure  of  the  Temple,  but  some  fair  street  in 
Jerusalem  leading  thereunto ;  as  Temple-gate  and  street  in  Bris- 
tol, so  termed,  because  in  passage  to  the  fidr  ctmrch  called  the 
Temple  therein. 

6.  Let  not  the  reader  here  expect  torn  me  m  dnnght  of  Zoro- 
babel's  Temple.    For,  besides  that  already  I  haveLdigped  my 
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fingers  deep  enough  in  holj  mortar  (when  describing  Solotnon's 
Temple)  we  Have  nothing  out  of  scripturei  for  the  particular  fashion 
tberecC.  To  fnmt  k  dierefore  accoidiag  to  conjectural  fancies, 
would  be  as  much  ofie&sive  to  any  consdentions  writer,  as  little 
sadsfactOTf  to  die  judicious  reader  thereof.  Only  in  lieu  of  Zoro* 
babel's  we  present  here  the  Herodian  Temple,  and  aU  the  courts 
thereof  (the  same  in  all  essentiah  with  Zorobabel's)  as  Herod 
rebuilt  it,  although  the  stoiy  thereof  be  encumbered  with  many 
improbabilities,  which  we  come  now  to  relate. 

Sect.  V.— HEROD  (SAITH  JOSEPHUS)  PLUCKED  DOWN,  AND 

REBUILT  ZOROBABEVS  TEMPLE. 

1.  It  is  strange,  how  the  worst  of  tyrants  sometimes  stumble  on 
eminent  actions,  doing  such  works  as  might  beseem  better  men  to 
be  the  authors  thereof ;  either  out  of  the  love  of  variety,  that, 
being  long  wearied  with  a  constant  course  of  wickedness,  they 
adventure  on  some  commendable  deed%  merely  for  recreation ; 
or  else  only  se  defendmdo^  for  their  own  security,  to  fence  them- 
selves against  the  too  just  assault  of  people's  tongues,  hoping  in 
vain,  by  one  good,  to  make  amends  for  many  evil  deeds  they  have 
committed.  Some  such  consideration  put  Herod  the  king  upon 
the  building  di  the  Temple,  who  (as  Josephus  reports)  plucked 
down  Zorobabel's  Temple  to  the  ground,  and  erected  a  new  one 
in  the  room  thereof,  of  greater  art,  and  larger  dimensions. 

2.  But  soae  authors  of  veiy  good  account  are  very  loath  to  give 
credence  hereunto,  utterly  denying  Herod  to  have  built,  and 
launched  a  new  vessel  of  a  Temple,  although  allowing  him  to  have 
cateened,  new  rigged,  and  repaired  the  old,  and  especially  the  south 
porch  thereof.  They  conceive  this  third  Temple  merely  modelled 
and  made  by  the  fancy  of  Josephus,  as  which  never  had  other 
than  paper  walls,  iidc  mortar,  and  quill  rimb^  in  his  book  descrip- 
tion thereof ;  yea,  are  bold  to  call  it  ammenium^  J^mmtum^  fa- 
bmiam^  and  in  downright  terms  mendadum^  the  flat  lie  of  Josephus. 

3.  For  mine  own  part,  after  v^  much  reluctancy,  I  am  at  last 
contented  to  credit  ^^hus  herein,  though  willingly  I  could  have 
wished,  that  aome  other  ancient  author  of  his  own  age  had 
avouched  the  same,  that  so  in  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  this 
truth  might  have  been  established  (Deut.  xvii.  6).  For  this  is 
that  same  Josephus  whom  the  great  Scaliger  charactereth  diligm' 
tksimum  cal  ^cXaX^^eWaroi^  omnium  ^^Sdf^iorum^  cujus  fides  ct 
erutUtw  in  cmiubus  duceL  And  although  we  come  not  just  up  to 
Uiis.«>higfa4<oomfliendatioDQfhiffi,jFet  w^waU  not  suspeahim 
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of  falsehood  in  such  passages  wherein  he  dissenteth  not  fix>m 
Scripture. 

4.  For  first  herein  he  himself  could  not  be  deceived  in  a  matter 
notoriously  known,  some  being  alive  who  could  remember  Herod's 
building  thereof.  And  Josephus  himself  had  often  personally 
officiated  in  this  Temple  in  his  priestly  function.  Nor  would  he 
deceive  others  by  such  a  report ;  for  cut  bano^  what  could  he  gain 
thereby  f  Nothing  could  be  gotten  by  flattering  the  dust  or  ghost 
of  Herod,  especiaUy  none  of  his  lineage  (when  Josephus  wrote) 
being  in  power  or  place  to  reward  him.  How  can  we  then  in 
charity  conceive  that  he  did  transgress  without  a  cause  ;  seeing 
there  were  so  many  of  his  own  countrymen,  living  in  all  lands, 
ready  to  confute  so  lewd  a  lie,  if  avouched  by  him  ? 

5.  Secondly,  the  words  of  the  disciples  to  our  Saviour, ''  Master, 
see  what  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here  "  (Mark  xiiL  i),  must 
in  probability  relate  to  some  new,  specious,  eye-pleasing  fabric. 
And  if  any  should  say  that  the  disciples,  being  poor  fishermen  and 
untravelled  into  foreign  parts,  might  be  privileged  to  wonder  at  a 
fabric,  not  so  admirable  in  itself,  let  such  know  we  collect  the 
magnificence  of  this  Temple,  not  so  much  from  their  admiration, 
as  from  Christ's  confession  ;  who  (though  reproving  the  apostles' 
caxnal  affections)  alloweth  the  stateliness  thereof  in  that  sharp  re- 
turn, ^SeestthouTavTa9Ta9/H<7aXa9  oUoBofuii,  these  great  buildings  r 
(Mark  xiii.  2).  Now,  this  could  not  well  agree  with  Zorobabel's 
'Temple,  being  little  curious  when  new,  and  almost  contemptible 
when  old  (if  standing  in  Christ's  time,  weather  beaten  after  four 
hundred  years'  continuance)  and  therefore  undoubtedly  relates  to 
the  Herodian  Temple,  as  then  in  the  prime  andperfecrion  thereof. 

6.  Add  hereunto  that  Herod's  wholly  taking  down  and  re- 
building this  Temple  is  embraced  and  believed  by  most  ancient 
and  learned  writers,  Hegesippus,  St  Jerome,  Rupertus,  and  many 
other  Christian  authors.  And  that  some  Talmudists  acknowledge 
Herod's  Temple,  a  learned  critic  hath  sufficiently  cleared  die 
same.  Yea,  which  is  much  material  (even  by  the  confession  df- 
such  as  lately  have  opposed  it)  miUe  quingentis  annis  nemo  vacavii 
in  dubiuMy  nemo  non  credidit ;  for  fifteen  hundred  years  (since - 
Josephus  wrote  it)  none  ever  doubted  or  questioned  the  truth 
thereof. 


Sect.  VI.-OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  CONTRARY  ANSWERED. 

I.  Having  thus  brought  our  belief  (not  over  forward  in  itseU)  to 
answer  the  spur,  in  what  Jos^hus  reports,  we  confess,  notwilht 
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Standing  many  shrewd  objections  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary, 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  in  order  as  folloveth. 

2.  Object.  It  is  utterly  improbable  that  God,  who  refused 
David's  tender  to  build  him  a  Temple,  merely  because  he  was  a 
man  of  blood  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3),  would  accept  of  such  a  tyrant 
as  Herod  was  for  the  same  purpose,  who  had  murdered  Hir- 
canus  his  patron,  Joseph  his  own  uncle,  Aristobulus  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mariamne  his  wife,  Aristobulus  the  younger,  Alexander 
and  Antipater  his  sons.  In  a  word,  unlikely  it  is,  his  service 
should  be  employed  in  t)uilding  the  Temple  of  God,  who  endea- 
voured to  destroy  the  God  of  that  Temple  (Mat.  iL  20). 

3.  Answ.  God*s  ways  are  in  the  deep,  past  man*^  finding,  or 
fathoming  out ;  who,  to  show  the  fulness  of  His  power,  and  free- 
dom of  His  pleasure,  useth  variety  in  His  own  working.  That  shall 
be  sometimes  a  bar  to  one,  which  otherwhiles  shall  be  no  hinder- 
ance  to  another.  Who  knows  not  but  Cyrus  was  a  cruel  man,  the 
manager  of  mighty  wars,  who  came  to  a  woeful  and  violent  death  ? 
Witness,  when  Tomyris,  the  Scythian  queen,  having  cut  off  his  head, 
and  put  it  into  a  vessel  of  blood,  Satia  te  (saith  s\iQ)  sanguine  qttem 
semper  siiisti^  "  Cloy  thyself  with  blood,  which  thou  always  thirsted 
after."  And  yet  God  accepted  of  the  service  of  Cyrus,  not  only  to 
be  a  benefactor  unto,  but  founder  of  His  Temple,  the  expenses 
thereof  being  given  out  of  his  own  house  (Ezra  vi.  4).  Why  then 
might  not  the  same  God  make  use  of  Herod  for  the  rebuilding 
of  His  Temple,  when  in  continuance  of  time  much  run  into  dila- 
pidations ? 

4.  Object.  The  Temple  extant  in  our  Saviour's  time  was  forty- 
six  years  in  building,  as  the  Jews  did  avouch  (John  ii.  20) ;  now 
this  cannot  be  applied  to  Herod's  Temple,  who  reigned  in  all  but 
thirty-seven  years ;  it  must  therefore  belong  to  Zorobabel's,  the 
building  whereof  was  so  long  suspended  through  the  frequent  op- 
position of  their  enemies. 

5.  Answ.  It  cannot  well  be  applied  to  Zorobabel's,  but  exactly 
fits  Herod's  Temple  ;  for  Zorobabel's  it  falls  out  too  large,  whicli 
makes  expositors  take  refuge  at  several  shifts,  as  we  have  formerly 
observed.  It  is  adequate  unto  Herod's  Temple,  the  Greek 
being  ifKoBofirjOtf^  the  first  aorist  passive,  that  is,  it  hath  been  in 
building.  For,  from  the  time  that  the  first  foundation  was  laid  by 
Herod,  until  the  present  instant  of  the  Jews'  speech,  the  sum  of 
fbrty-six  years  was  exactly  completed,  all  which  time  (though  the 
main  of  the  fabric  was  finished  in  the  first  eight  years  and  a.  half) 
workmen  were  constantly  employed  in  trimming,  polishing,  and 
perfecting  the  out-buildings  thereof. 

26 
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6.  Object.  The  Prophet  Haggai  foretold  that  the  glory  of  the 
second  Temple  should  be  greater  than  the  first  (Ha§^.  ii.  9),  which 
was  accordingly  accomplished  in  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  grac- 
ing it  with  His  presence  and  preaching  therein  (Mat.  iii.  i}.  Now 
if  the  Temple  extant  in  our  Saviour's  time  were  not  the  same 
numerical  individual  Temple  which  Zorobabel  built,  but  another 
new  one  of  Herod's  erection,  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  took  no  effect, 
and  missed  of  the  due  performance  thereof. 

7.  Aksw.  Haggai's  prophecy  found  the  full  accomplishment 
thereof  in  our  Saviour's  preaching  in  Herod's  Temple,  which  was 
no  distinct,  but  in  all  essentials  the  selfsame  with  Zorobabel's. 
The  holy  riddle  in  the  Revelation  is  very  hard  to  be  understood, 
how  the  beast  was  the  eighth  and  yet  one  of  the  seven  (Rev.  zviL 
11).  But  here  it  is  obvious  to  any  apprehension  that  this  was  the 
third  and  yet  the  second  Temple,  set  up  in  the  same  place  as  the 
former. 

8«  Object.  Zorobabel's  or  the  second  Temple  may  as  properly 
be  termed  the  first,  and  avouched  the  same  with  Solomon's,  as 
this  third  of  Herod's  building  may  be  called  the  second  Temple^ 
and  maintained  the  same  with  Zorobabel's.  For  it  was  erected 
on  the  same  area  or  floor,  and  had,  though  less  limbs  (smaller 
dimensions)  the  selfsame  vitals,  all  the  essential  utensils  as  the 
first  Temple  restored  unto  it 

9.  Answ.  Not  so,  for  not  a  foot  of  stone  or  inch  of  timber  used 
in  Solomon's  was  found  in  2^robabel's,  whidi  being  all  utterly 
destroyed,  new  materials  were  fetched  from  Mount  Lebanon  (Ezra 
iii.  7).  Whereas  no  doubt  Herod  made  use  of  whatsoever  was 
firm^  sound,  and  undecayed  in  Zorobabel's  Temple.  Besides, 
there  was  an  inUrsiUium  or  distance  of  seventy  years  between  the 
destmction  of  Solomon's  and  erection  of  Zorobabel's  Temple; 
whereas  here  no  vacancy  at  all,  the  service  and  sacrifices  to  God 
being  continued  without  any  interruption.  As  therefore  that  man, 
who,  out  of  a  desperate  consumption,  by  God's  blessing,  physic, 
and  good  diet  recovers  new  flesh,  remains  still  the  same  man ;  sp 
Zorobabel's  Temp>le,  acquiring  by  Herod's  bounty  more  beauty 
and  bigness,  continued  the  same  Temple,  God's  unintermitted 
service  (the  life  and  soul  thereof)  preserving  the  individuality  or 
oneness  of  this  Temple  with  the  former. 

10.  Josephus  himself  elsewhere  confesseth  (as  learned  Grotius 
doth  observe)  that  the  Temple  was  never  but  twice  demolished, 
first  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  finally  by  the  Romans. 

11.  Understand  him  (to  reconcile  him  to  himself)  never  but 
twice  demolished  in  anger  from  enemies,  whereas  Herod,  destrutbat 
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anim^  restruendi^  de^troy^d  it  with  intent  to  rebuild  it  As  the 
chirurgeoD,  who,  not  out  of  cruelty,  but  pity,  breaks  an  ill-set  bone 
with  fuU  intent  to  set  it  better.  Hence  it  was  that  this  third 
Temple,  in  some  sense,  is  always  accounted,  reputed,  and  es- 
teemed, by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  the  same  with  the  second. 


Sect.  VII.— GENERAL  OBSERVABLES  IN  HEROD'S  BUILDING. 

1.  Thus  satisfied  for  the  main  that  Herod  rebuilt  Zorobabel's 
Temple*  come  we  to  some  memorable  observables  therein, 
gathered  out  of  Josephus,  whose  single  bond,  if  the  reader  shall 
refuse  to  accept,  we  can  tender  him  no  better,  yea,  no  other  se- 
curity. It  is  not  therefore  expected  that  all  which  Josephus  relates 
should  be  credited  in  the  full  latitude  thereof,  it  is  enough  if  the 
judicious  reader  (with  8t  Paul  in  another  case  concerning  the 
reports  of  the  Corinthians,  i  Cor.  xL  18)  doth  partly  believe  it. 

2.  First,  to  satisfy  and  content  the  Jews  (half  suspecting  his 
power  or  pleasure  to  rebuild  the  Temple)  he  plucked  not  down 
the  old  Temple  till  all  necessaries  for  the  new  one  were  perfectly 
provided  and  brought  in  place,  ready  to  be  set  up,  left  otherwise 
between  two  Temples,  none  at  all  should  be  left  Such  as  take 
down  one  church,  before  fully  furnished  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
new,  make  9>  dangerous  breach  for  profaneness  and  atheism  to 
enter  in  thereat.  No  such  regnum  for  Satan  as  in  the  ifUemgnum 
between  two  religions. 

3.  As  for  the  dimensions  of  Herod's  Temple  in  relation  to 
Solomon's,  the  ensuing  parallel  thus  presents  them  unto  us — 


I  Kings  vi.  2. 

''  And  the  house  which  King 
Solomon  built  for  the  Lord,  the 
length  thereof  was  threescore 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  height 
thereof  thirty  cubits,  [after  the 
first  measure,  2  Chron.  iil  2], 
the  porch  therein  was  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubits  high"  (2 
Chron.  iii.  4}. 

Not  that  the  whole  body  of  Herod's  Temple  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  high,  but  only  the  middle  thereof,  as  Josephus  oon- 
fessetht  the  sides  round  about  being  lower.  Thus,  whilst  Solomon's 
TQmple  was  buUded  long  ways  wiSt  the  poich»  or  tower  at  the  east 


Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  L  15,  c.  14. 

"  Herod  removed  the  old  foun> 
dations,  and  laying  new  ones, 
built  the  Temple  an  hundred 
cubits  long,  so  many  and  twenty 
more  in  height ;  as  for  the 
breadth  (omitted  by  Flavins 
Josephus)  Ben-Gorion  added,  it 
was  an  hundred  cubits." 


\ 
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end,  Herod's  appears  more  round,  with  a  tower  in  the  middle 
thereof. 

4.  Now,  though  the  length  and  breadth  of  Herod's  Temple  ex- 
ceeds Solomon's  (as  they  make  it),  yet  certainly,  not  cubits  of  the 
first  measure,  but  common  ones  are  meant  by  Josephus,  as  may 
appear  by  the  vast  proportion  of  firm  stones  employed  in  this 
building,  being  twenty-five  cubits  long,  eight  high,  and  twelve 
.  broad.  Oh !  with  what  art  or  engines  were  they  brought  hither  ? 
\y  If  the  stones  on  Sarisbury  plain,  in  a  level  and  flat  country, 
and  not  above  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  are  recounted  amongst 
the  wonders  of  England,  for  their  conveyance  thither  (though  the 
biggest  of  them  called  corse  stones  are  far  less)  I  say,  if  they  be 
beheld  with  such  admiration,  that  judicious  men  resolve  them  not 
real  but  factitious  stones  of  grit  cemented  with  some  unctuous 
matter,  how  can  we  conceive  that  these  solid  stones  (four  of  them 
being  the  full  length  of  the  Temple)  were  managed  hither,  farther 
off  from  the  sea,  over  a  mountainous  country  f  However,  that 
great  and  goodly  stones  were  here,  the  vorawol  \l9oi  (Mark  ziii.  i), 
and  KoKol  \(j9ot  (Luke  xxi.  5),  in  the  disciples,  observation  both 
sufficiently  prove. 

5»  The  holy  of  holies  had  the  inside  thereof  made  only  by  the 
priests  (others  not  presuming  to  come  on  the  ground)  whereof  a 
thousand  were  found  very  cunning  in  building.  Now,  although  St 
Paul  was  a  Pharisee  and  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviii.  3),  (the  principles 
of  that  sect  annexing  some  trade  to  their  profession)  it  is  strange, 
so  many  priests,  though  skilful  in  the  mathematical,  should  be  so 
dexterous  in  the  manual  part  thereof.  The  pinnacles  of  the 
Temple  (saith  Josephus)  were  made  so  sharp  that  a  bird  could 
not  sit  on  them,  to  prevent  the  defiling  thereof.  Wherefore  when 
the  devil  set  our  Saviour  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  (Mat.  iv. 
5),  (where  no  doubt  His  feet  stood  fast  without  any  miracle,  which 
the  devil  could  not,  and  Christ  would  not  causelessly  work,  as  pre- 
sumption against  the  will  of  His  Father)  we  understand  thereby,  not 
such  a  sharp  pinnacle,  but  some  battlement,  wing,  or  brink  of 
building,  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 

6.  It  was  finished  (of  all  the  days  of  the  year)  on  Herod's  birth- 
day, and  therefore  (saith  Josephus)  the  joy  was  the  greater,  two 
such  eminent  causes  thereof  meeting  together.  In  very  good  time 
no  doubt.  Indeed  the  memories  of  Philip  and  Jacob,  or  of 
Simon  and  Jude,  have  been  anciently  celebrated  on  the  same  day, 
being  pairs  of  pious  persons  well  agreeing  amongst  themselves. 
But,  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  (2  Chron  vL  14), 
heaven  with  hell,  God  with  Herod,  that  they  should  be  coupled 
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together  in  the  same  solemnity  9  However,  the  finishing  of  the 
Temple  on  Herod's  birthday  was  a  better  deed  than  what  his 
grandchild  Herod  Antipas  did  many  years  after  on  his  birthday, 
beheading  John  the  Baptist  (Mat.  xiv.  6):  The  same  author  reports 
they  had  it  by  tradition,  that  it  never  rained  in  the  daytime,  but  only 
by  night,  during  the  building  of  the  Temple,  that  so  the  labour  of 
the  workmen  might  not  be  interrupted. 

7.  But  a  more  improbable  passage  falls  from  the  pen  of  Josephus, 
when  he  reports,  that  the  Temple,  when  finished,  sunk  down  twenty 
cubits  in  the  foundation,  which  the  skilful  in  architecture  will  hiss 
at  as  an  untruth.    For — 

(i)  Strange  that  all  parts  thereof  (as  if  by  mutual  consent) 
should  at  once  equally  sink  direcdy  down  such  an  even 
and  eminent  proportion ;  the  same  weight  above 
meeting  with  just  the  same  weakness  beneath,  and  no 
more  in  one  place  than  another.  And  grant  the 
walls  all  agreed  to  sink  together,  it  is  much  the  beams 
were  not  broken  with  the  sudden  subsidency  of  the 
building. 

(2)  Such  a  sinking  fabric  would  have  frighted  the  priests  from 

officiating  therein,  and  death  hanging  over  their  heads 
disturbed  their  devotion. 

(3)  The  same  author  reports  that  the  holy  of  holies  in  Herod's 

Temple  was  just  twenty  cubits  high.  If  so,  then  by 
the  sinking  of  this  fabric  it  was  wholly  swallowed  in 
the  earth,  turned  into  a  cellar,  so  that  the  high-priest, 
in  Scripture  phrase,  must  not  go  up,  but  go  down  into  it. 

(4)  The  disciples,  when  gazing  on  the  greatness  of  the  stones 

(Mark  ziii.  i),  might  better  have  bestowed  their  won- 
der that  so  firm  a  fabric  should  stand  on  so  fleeting  a 
foundation. 

Wherefore  with  the  sinking  of  his  Temple,  Josephus'  credit 
sinks  twenty  cubits  in  my  estimation,  enough  almost  to  make  one 
unbelieve  whatsoever  he  hath  formerly  reported  therein. 

S.  But  admit  it  done,  not  suddenly,  but  leisurely,  and  by  insensible 
degrees,  sinking  some  cubits  more  or  less,  was  not  the  hand  of 
God  more  immediately  therein  f  partly  to  punish  Herod's  pride, 
showing  he  rather  permitted  than  approved,  such  a  wretched 
tyrant  should  build  His  Temple  ;  partly  to  prognosticate  the 
future  ruin  of  this  fabric,  not  standing  full  fourscore  years  before 
it'was  destroyed.  However,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  true  Zion  and 
church  of  God  hath  the  foundations  thereof  in  the  holy  moun- 
tains (Psalm  Ixxxvii.  i).    The  highest  Himself  shall  establish  her. 


'y 
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God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be  mo^d  (Psalm 
xlvi  s). 


Sect.    VIII.-HEROD'S   TEMPLE   MANY  DEGREES   SHORT  OF 

SOLOMON'S. 

I.  But  here  we  must  have  an  abominable  falsehood  of  Joseph 
Ben  Gorion  posted  and  piUpried,  impudently  affirming  that  &e 
Herodian  Temple  was  a  more  gorgeous  structure  than  that  of 
Solomon's ;  flady  against  the  Scripture  itself,  which  presenteth 
Solomon's  as  a  nonsuch  or  peerless  structure  (admitting  no  equal, 
much  less  a  superior),  exceeding  magnified,  of  fame  and  glory 
throughout  all  countries  (i  Chron.  xxii.  5).  But  let  us  put  the 
builders  and  their  buildings  into  the  balance,  whilst  the  reader  is 
requested  to  hold  the  beam  with  an  impartial  hand. 


(i)  Solomon  was  a  mighty 
monarch,  subordinate  to  God 
alone,  having  many  tributary 
kings  homagers  unto  him  (i 
Kings  iv.  24). 

(2)  He  had  wealth  at  will, 
God  promising  there  should  not 
be  any  amongst  the  kings  like 
unto  him  all  his  days  (i  Kings 
iii.  13) ;  and  had  his  ships  from 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  bringing 
him  abundance  of  treasure. 

(3)  He  employed  an  hun- 
dred forty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  for  seven  years  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple  ( i  Kings 
V.  IS,  16). 

Whosoever  seriously  considers  the  premises  and  remembers  the 
words  of  Zalmunna  to  Gideon^ ''  for  as  the  man  is  so  is  his  strength  " 
(Judg«  viii.  21),  (actions  bear  proportion  to  the  power  of  Uieir 
actors),  will  conclude  :  Herod,  though  sumamed  the  Great,  was  too 
little  to  match,  and  far  less  to  surpass  Solomon  in  such  under- 
takings* 

2«  As  for  Joseph  Ben  Gorion  extolling  the  Herodian  above 
Solomon's  Temple  for  sumptuousness,  his  judgment  is  lighter  than 
vanity  itself.  In  all  controversies  God's  law  provided  that  the 
cause  of  both  parties  should  come  before  the  judges  (Ezdd.  xxii 


(i)  Herod  was  a  king  by  the 
courtesy  of  Rome,  and  account- 
able unto  Augustus  the  emperor. 


(3)  Herod  (whilst  Solomon 
was  a  merchant  royal)  was  so 
poor  a  pedlar  that  he  turned 
the  basest  of  thieves,  and  (as 
Josephus  reporteth)  robbed  the 
sepulchre  of  David  for  treasure 
hid  therein. 

(3)  Herod  used  eleven  thou- 
sand men  and  a  thousand  carts, 
eight  years  and  a  half  in  the 
erection  of  kis  building. 
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9).  But  Joseph  Ben  Gk)rion  (no  news  for  them  who  know  least  to 
censure  most)  never  saw  either  Temple,  and  yet  is  bold  to  pass 
censure  on  both.  Indeed,  the  aged  fadiers  that  wept  saw  two  Tem« 
pies,  Solomon's  before  the  destruction,  and  Zorobabel's  at  the  foun- 
dation thereof  (Ezra  iiL  la).  Fiavius  Josephus,  the  Jew,  saw  one 
(Zorobabel's  rebuilt  by  Herod)  in  his  time  razed  by  the  Romans ; 
Ben  Gorion  beheld  no  pinnade  of  either,  being  a  late  author,  liv- 
ing some  hundreds  of  years  since  our  Saviour.  Yea  (what  the 
maid  said  to  St  Peter)  his  speech  agreeth  thereunto  (Mark  xiv. 
67),  discovering  himself  a  more  modern  writer  by  mentioning  the 
name  and  nation  of  the  Franks,  a  word  not  appearing  in  the  world 
till  some  hundreds  of  years  after  our  Saviour.  Besides,  the  book 
of  Ben  Gorion,  like  Geryon  (the  famous  monster  amongst  the  poets), 
consisteth  of  three  bodies  confounded  into  one ;  pieces  of  Hegi- 
sippus,  parcels  of  Ruffinus,  and  patches  <^  his  own  fancying,  so 
jumbled  together  that  little  truth  and  less  certainty  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  it. 

3.  Here  we  must  know  that  such  as  advance  Herod's  above 
Solomon's  Temple,  for*  the  beauty  thereof,  drive  on  a  dangerous 
Jewish  design.  Latet  anguis  in  kerba^  "  there  is  a  pad  m  the 
straw,"  and  invisible  mischief  lurking  therein;  hoping  hereby 
literally  to  verify  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,  of  the  glory  of  the  Tem- 
ple, in  that  carnal  material  bravery  which  Herod  bestowed  upon  it, 
so  to  frustrate  and  defeat  the  spiritual  sense  of  those  predictions, 
mystically  accomplished  in  the  coming  of  Christ  Wherefore,  all 
Christians  are  highly  concerned  to  be  zealous  to  detect  and  detest 
an  opinion  so  destructive  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  derogatory 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

4.  However,  we  deny  not  but  that  this  Herodian  Temple  in 
itself  considered,  without  relation  to  Solomon's,  was  a  magnificent 
structure  (as  Tacitus,  a  heathen,  and  no  friend  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  doth  confess) ;  and  I  believe  that  the  courts  on  all  sides 
thereof  took  up  a  greater  compass  and  circuit  of  ground  than  those 
of  Solomon's,  the  mount  of  the  house  (narrow  in  his  days)  being 
afterwards  much  enlarged.  Therein  we  take  principal  notice  of 
two  eminent  braveries.  First,  the  golden  vine  ornamental  there- 
unto, which  had  dusters  thereon  as  big  as  the  stature  of  a  man,  as 
if  co-rivals  in  greatness  to  those  bunches  of  grapes  the  spies 
anciently  brought  as  a  sample  of  the  iruitfulness  <A  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xviii.  23).  This  vine  Ben  Gorion  makes  of  massy 
gold,  whilst  a  learned  author,  out  of  Fiavius  Josephus,  proves  it 
to  have  been  only  woven  of  gold  thread,  which  mudi  abateth 
the  price  thereo£    But  whilst  Jews  gaze  with  admiration  on  the 


^^ 
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cost  and  curiosity  of  this  golden  vine,  Christian  eyes  may  better 
behold  another  of  more  grace  and  glory  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  Temple,  even  Him  that  said,  ''  I  am  the  true  vine,  and 
my  Father  is  the  husbandman  **  (John  xv.  i). 

5.  The  other  was  that  golden  eagle  set  over  the  entrance  of  the 
Temple,  which  afterwards  proved  a  bird  of  prey  to  the  poor  Jews, 
occasioning  a  grievous  slaughter  amongst  them ;  who  conceiving 
their  Temple  profaned  by  this  image,  break  forth  into  a  mutiny 
thereupon,  wherein  they  were  slain  in  great  numl^ers.  Threefold 
was  the  offence  the  Jews  took  at  the  making  thereof,  because*^ 

(i)  Scandalous  to  set  up  any  image  in  the  Temple,  as  intro- 
ductory  to  idolatry. 

(2)  Unbeseeming  the  state  of  God's  house,  like  an  inn  to 

have  a  sign  hung  out  of  it. 

(3)  The  eagle,  being  the  Roman  arms,  minded  them  of  their 

subjection. 
An  ungrateful  spectacle  to  the  Jewish  nation  (so  constant  a 
pretender  to  freedom)  to  be  daily  upbraided  with  their  loss  of 
liberty.  • 

6.  To  conclude  and  give  Herod  his  due,  this  third-second 
Temple  (as  I  may  term  it)  though  far  short  of  Solomon's,  may 
be  believed  more  magnificent  than  Zorobabel's;  so  that  what 
Hezekiah  ingenuously  confessed  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  may  as 
justly  be  affirmed  of  Herod,  *^  Of  a  truth  he  hath  done  great 
matters."  Though  who  had  not  rather  have  one  line  of  Josiah's 
epitaph  written  truly  on  his  tomb,  "  The  rest  of  his  acts  and  his 
goodness"  (2  Chron.  zxzv.  26)  than  all  the  popular  applause 
Herod  received  for  erecting  this  magnificent  structure. 

Sect.  IX.— THE  ACTIONS  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

I.  We  have  tendered  to  the  view  of  the  reader  in  our  last  map, 
the  draught  of  Zorob&bel's  Temple  as  repaired  and  enlarged  by 
Herod,  so  as  the  learned  and  pious  Ludovicus  Capellus  hath  pre- 
sented it,  who  exactly  took  his  instructions  therein  from  the  pen 
of  Josephus,  an  eye-witness  hereof.  Wherefore  I  justly  disengage 
myself  from  all  objections  against  this  map,  which  are  properly 
chargeable  upon  Capellus'  account.  I  confess,  herein  I  proceed 
not  with  that  wtkpf^cta  and  vXiipoipoplaf  with  that  boldness  and 
assurance  which  I  could  desire,  because  the  divisions  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  courts  and  chambers,  as  exhibited  in  this  Temple,  rely 
not  (as  Solomon's)  on  Qod's  word,  but  only  on  human  fallible  testi- 
mony.   Oh  it  is  excellent  when,  with  Theophilus,  we  may  know  the 
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certainty  of  those  things  wherein  we  are  instructed  (Luke  i,  4)  out 
of  Scripture  itself. 

a.  Come  we  now  to  the  actions  of  our  Saviour  in  trie  Temple ; 
having  first  premised  this  useful,  yea  necessary  distinction  :  what 
our  English  tongue,  for  want  of  another  proper  word,  promis- 
cuously calleth  the  Temple,  the  original  carefully  ezpresseth  by  two 
names,  adequate  to  two  several  parts  thereof. 


•O  NAO'2. 

This  properly  was  the  covered 
part  of  the  Temple  (from  va/w 
to  inhabit,  God  peculiarly  dwell- 
ing there)  consisting  of  the 
porch,  holy,  and  holy  of  holies, 
with  the  chambers  about  them. 
Into  this  Christ  never  came, 
(though  Zachariah  in  his  course 
did  to  offer  incense,  Luke  i.  9), 
nor  by  the  law  (under  lyhich  He 
was  made,  as  not  coming  to  de- 
stroy, but  fulfil  it,  Mat  v.  17), 
might  He  enter  thereinto ;  pro- 
per only  for  the  priests  to 
officiate  therein.  Yet  though 
not  His  person  whilst  living.  His 
power  when  dying,  penetrated 
this  Temple,  namely,  when  He 
rent  the  vail  (Mat.  xzvii.  51), 
thereby  mystically  opening  an 
entrance  into  heaven  by  the 
merit  of  His  passion. 

This  distinction  of  vad9  and  lepov  holds  current  clean  through 
the  New  Testament,  save  that  once  va69  is  taken  for  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  Temple,  when  Judas  cast  down  the  pieces  of 
silver  (Mat.  xxvii.  25)  therein  ;  though  he  stayed  not  long  there, 
as  out  of  his  own  element,  but  desperately  made  haste  that  he  might 
go  unto  his  own  place  (Acts  i.  25). 

3.  This  distinction  premised,  we  will  wait  on  the  reader  into 
the  Temple,  first  requesting  him  to  carry  competent  money  and 
a  charitable  mind  along  with  him,  for  as  we  shall  enter  in  at 
the  eastern  gate  (commonly  called  Beautiful)  we  shall  be  sure 
there  to  meet  with  many  cripples  and  beggars  of  all  sorts,  as  pro- 
per objects  of  his  liberality.     Here  daily  lay  that  lame  man,  on 


TO'  TEPO'N. 

Containing  all  the  verge  and 
compass  of  the  courts  about  the 
Temple,  and  within  the  outward 
sept  thereof.  Christ  constantly 
came  hither,  "I  ever  taught  (saith 
He)  in  the  temple"  (John  xviii. 
20)  ;  understand  Him,  that  He 
never  wilfully  affected  conventi- 
cles as  ashamed  of  His  doctrine, 
or  willingly  declined  the  Temple 
when  afforded  convenient  en- 
trance thereinto.  Otherwise, 
He  taught  also  on  the  mount 
(Mat.  V.  i),  in  the  ship  (Mat.  xiii. 
2),  in  synagogues,  in  private 
houses;  but  never  so  properly 
in  His  centre  as  when  in  the 
Temple. 


^ 
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whom  St.  Peter,  though  moneyless,  bestowed  the  best  alms  be 
could  give  or  the  other  receive,  even  the  use  of  his  limbs  (Acts 

UL  2). 

4.  But  now  we  come  to  the  memorable  passages  oonceming  our 
Saviour  in  the  Temple.  These  were  either  done  on  Him  when 
an  infant,  or  by  Him  when  arrived  to  man's  estate*  Of  the  for- 
mer was  His  presentation  by  His  parents  to  the  priest,  and  when 
an  oblation  for  His  mother  was  made,  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  and 
two  young  pigeons  (Luke  ii.  24). 

5.  Hereat  m  springs  old  Simeon  into  the  Temple.  God  always 
performs  His  promises  with  advantage.  He  had  a  revelation  that 
he  should  not  die  before  he  saw  Christ,  who  here  both  saw  and 
felt  Him.  Oh  how  he  hugs  Him  (though  faster  by  his  fdth  than) 
with  his  weak  arms,  which  seem  tlie  stronger  for  the  burden,  as 
his  dim  eyes  the  clearer  for  this  sight !  Yea,  he  petitions  heaven 
for  a  gaol  delivery,  "  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  **  (Luke 
ii.  20).  Longer  life  would  be  but  longer  loss,  and  therefore  fain 
would  he  fly  from  Christ  in  his  arms  to  the  arms  of  Christ  before 

y  .        his  refined  joy  were  allayed  with  any  worldly  woe.     Then  he  ad- 
y'^'  dresselh  himself  with  bitter  sweets  to  Christ's  parents,  neither 

frighting  nor  flattering,  but  plainly  foretelling  them  their  Child 
should  be  for  the  iisill  and  rise  of  many  in  Israel  (Luke  il  35). 
Particularly  he  tells  Mary  that  a  sword  should  pierce  through  her, 
and  Christ  (though  bom)  should  not  die  without  the  pain  of  His 
mother.  As  if  the  throes,  suffered  by  other  women  at  the  birth, 
were  reserved  for  her  to  endure  at  the  death  of  her  Son. 
.  6.  Simeon  is  seconded  by  Anna,  a  prophetess  of  an  hundred 
v/  years  old  (temperance  is  the  best  prolonger  of  the  candle  of  life), 
and  herein  she  exceeds  Simeon.  He  came  but  into  the  Temple 
(Luke  ii.  27),  she  departed  not  from  the  Temple  (Luke  il  37),  but 
seivcd  God  therein  with  fasting  and  prayer.  She  also  spake  of 
Christ  to  all  that  looked  for  redemption.  And  thus  Christ  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  Temple  by  two  heralds  of  diflierent  sexes,  whilst 
His  parents  carefully  kept  the  copies  of  their  several  proclama- 
tions, as  trusting  them  in  no  other  cabinet  than  their  own 
hearts. 

7.  Now  seeing  it  is  said  of  Anna  (pardon  a  short  digression) 
that  she  departed  not  from  the  Temple,  it  will  be  enquired  whether 
any  women  were  constantly  legers  to  live  therein.  Were  any  of 
the  weaker  sex  (being  prohibited  to  speak  in  the  church)  per- 
mitted to  live  in  the  Templet  For,  as  for  the  nurse  of  King 
Joash,  hid  with  him  in  the  house  of  God  {2  Kings  xi.  3),  Uie  case 
was  extraordinary,  and  her  clandestine  condition  nothing  percin 
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nent  to  the  present  qnettion.  In  tnswer  whereunta,  by  never  de- 
parting thence,  we  understand  her  daily  repairing  thither.  It  was 
David's  wish  that  he  might  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  his  life  (Psalm  zxvii.  4),  i>.  that  he  might  have  free  access 
thither  upon  any  occasion.  Thus  the  saoifice,  though  only 
morning  and  evening,  is  called  a  continual  burnt-offering  (Exod. 
xxix.  42).  And  thus  Anna  daily  frequenting  the  Temple,  was  con- 
tinually  there,  as  formerly  those  persons  who  every  day  might  be 
found  in  St  Paul's  church  at  walking  hours,  might  in  some  sort  be 
said  never  to  depart  thence. 

8.  To  return  to  our  Saviour,  who  hitherto  appeared  only  passive 
in  the  Temple,  but  afterwards  acted  miraculously  therein.  First, 
when  found  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them 
and  asking  them  questions  (Luke  ii.  46).  He,  who  himself  was  the 
Word  (John  i.  i),  would  notwithstanding  hear  before  he  did  speak, 
and  attentively  listened  to  the  positions  of  those  doctors  before 
He  began  His  opposition  against  them. 

9.  Arrived  at  man's  estate,  we  first  fix  our  eyes  on  His  purging 
of  the  Temple,  from  dove-mongers,  money-changers,  and  sudi  as 
sold  sheep  and  oxen  therein  (John  ii.  14).  Had  such  merchants 
kept  themselves  in  the  irpofianKij  or  sheep-market  (John  v.  a), 
Christ  had  never  disturbed  them ;  who  now,  with  a  scourge  of 
small  cords,  drove  them  out  of  the  Temple.  Say  not  it  was  as 
lawful  to  sell  as  sacrifice  cattle  therein  ;  the  one  being  the  main 
use  thereof  according  to  (rod's  command  ;  the  other  a  notorious 
abuse  of  the  Temple,  turning  it  by  fraudulent  bargains  into  a  den 
of  thieves. 

ro.  St.  Jerome  reports  that  certain  fiery  rays  or  beams,  darting 
from  Christ's  eyes,  drove  out  these  merchants  finom  this  place.  A 
conceit  which  we  dare  not  presently  avouch,  for  fear  those  thongs 
of  Chnst's  scourge  fiy  also  in  our  faces  thereupon.  For  if  He 
whipped  out  those  merchants  for  setting  up  their  warehouses  in 
the  Temple,  surely  He  will  lend  a  lash  to  such  as  add  traditions 
to  the  text.  This  sure  we  are  (because  recorded  in  Scripture)  that 
Christ  so  earnestly  pursued  this  reformation  that  the  zeal  of  His 
Father's  house  did  eat  Him  up  (John  ii  17).  Understand  it  that 
our  Saviour  being  truly  cafiieus  though  not  camaUs^  of  a  fleshy 
though  no  fleshly  constitution,  had  His  body  wearied  out  with 
fisiintness,  not  able  in  its  performances  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
sires of  His  mind. 

II.  After  this  time  many  were  those  heavenly  sermons  Christ 
made  in  the  Temple,  which  here  we  forbear  to  relate.  Only  we 
take  notice  of  that  He  preached  in  Solomon's  porch  (John  x.  23), 
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(which  afterwards  deserved  rather  the  name  of  Christ's  porch, 
seeing  a  greater  than  Solomon  was  here)  when  the  people  (mys- 
teries are  blasphemies  to  ignorant  ears)  took  up  stones  to  stone 
Him  (John  x.  31).  Some  will  ask,  Whence  had  they  those  stones  f 
it  being  unlikely  that  any  were  let  to  lie  loose  in  so  holy  a  place. 
But  we  may  be  confident,  if  there  were  any  to  be  had  above 
ground,  their  malice  would  find  them  out.  And  probably  they 
plucked  them  off  from  the  pavement ;  their  furious  zeal  counting 
it  a  meritorious  act  rather  to  rend  them  out  of  the  ground  than 
suffer  a  supposed  blasphemer  to  escape.  Surely  such  stones  would 
rather  have  spoken  in  His  praise  (Luke  xix.  40),  than  done  any- 
thing to  His  prejudice,  especially  before  His  hour  was  come. 

12.  And  as  He  spake  well,  so  He  did  as  well  therein.  The  blind 
and  the  lame  came  to  Him  in  the  Temple,  and  He  healed  them 
(Mat  xxi.  14).  See  here  those  with  infirmities  might  come  to 
Him  in  the  Temple,  not  those  with  infections ;  the  lame,  but  not 
the  leprous  might  enter  therein.  Thus,  whilst  sufferings  and  afflic- 
tions do  not  hinder  us,  sinful  pollutions  do  debar  our  access  to 
God's  gracious  presence. 

13.  We  must  not  forget  that  a  little  before  His  passion,  Christ 
the  second  time  purged  the  Temple.  Three  years  since  He  cast 
all  merchants  and  their  appurtenances  out  of  God's  house  (John  iL 
15),  which  now  notwithstanding  that  ejection  had  again  gotten 
unlawful  possession  therein.  Devils  He  cast  out  of  men  so  finally, 
that  they  entered  no  more  into  them  (Mark  ix.  25) ;  but  wicked  men 
once  thrown  out  of  the  Temple,  recovered  their  stations  therein 
again.  Abuses  in  the  church  depart  not  till  they  are  driven,  and 
then  go  away  unwillingly  aninw  revertendi^  with  full  intent  to  em- 
brace the  next  opportunity  to  return.  What  need  hath  reforma- 
tion itself  to  be  frequently  reformed,  seeing  corruptions  will  so 
quickly  creep  thereinto  %  Christ  the  second  time  cast  those  ver- 
min out  of  the  Temple  (Mat.  xzi.  12). 

14.  Now,  just  before  He  took  His  farewell  of  His  Father's  house, 
He  beheld  the  Pharisees  casting  their  money  into  the  treasury,  so 
that  the  widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xxL  2)  was  the  last 
object  (no  small  credit  unto  her)  which  in  the  Temple  entertained 
our  Saviour's  eyes  on  earthy  and  no  doubt  long  since  hath  been  re- 
warded by  Him  in  heaven.  For  presently  He  departed  to  Mount 
Olivet,  and  there  foretold,  yea,  thence  denounced  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  Temple,  which  followed  not  many  years  after. 
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Sect.  X.— THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

1.  Christ,  after  His  ascension,  resigned  the  Temple  to  His 
apostles  to  supply  His  absence  by  their  preaching  to  the  people. 
Here  on  the  day  of  pentecost  St.  Peter  made  that  memorable 
sermon,  wherein  he  vindicated  both  himself  and  company  from  the 
aspersion  of  drunkenness,  avouched  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  charged  the  Jews  so  home  for  shedding  His  innocent  blood, 
that  by  the  sharpness  of  his  reproof  (the  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  the  assemblies, 
Eccles.  xiL  ii),  such  as  heard  him  were  pricked  in  -  their  heart, 
crying  out  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  **  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  T  (Acts  ii.  37). 

2.  Here,  by  the  people's  equal  applications,  and  addresses  to 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  it  appeareth  that  they  were  all  fellow  helpers 
and  joint  commissioners  with  St.  Peter  (all  in  the  jury  besides  the 
foreman  are  not  C3rphers),  though  he,  for  order's  sake  and  regularity, 
to  avoid  confusion,  was  made  the  mouth  for  the  rest.  Yea,  such 
their  sobriety  and  discretion,  though  at  the  instant  enabled  with  the 
gift  of  tongues,  that  they  only  made  use  of  seasonable  silence  (such 
as  best  know  how  to  speak,  know  best  when  to  hold  their  peace) 
with  their  tacit  suffrages  concurring  to  the  truth  of  what  St. 
Peter  delivered  ;  who  further  gave  his  auditory  counsel  to  repent 
(Acts  ii.  38). 

3.  But  was  this  well  done  of  him  to  add  grief  to  grief  f  What, 
more  repentance  still  1  Why  further  pain,  to  such  as  were  pricked 
to  their  hearts  1  Was  this  any  valour,  to  beat  them  with  more 
blows,  who  already  cried  out  for  fair  quarter,  **  What  shall  we  do  V 
But  know,  Peter  herein  advised  them  to  join  to  their  former  legal 
sorrow  an  evangelical  repentance  ;  such  as  is  attended  with  desire, 
hope,  and  some  assurance  of  pardon.  He  prescribed  them  the 
same  receipt  he  lately  took  himself;  having  found  the  great  fruit 
thereof,  when,  on  his  hearty  sorrow,  he  obtained  pardon  for  deny- 
ing his  Master  (Mat.  xxvi.  75).  No  sermons  so  sovereign  as  those 
which  proceed  from  the  minister's  comfortable  experience  (2  Cor.  i. 
4).  Nor  did  he  barely  advise  them  to  repent,  but  also  to  be  bap- 
tised every  one  of  them,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  (Acts  il  38). 

4.  See  the  success  of  his  counsel ;  about  three  thousand  were 
added  to  the  church  that  same  day  (Acts  ii.  41).  '  O  high  holy- 
day  in  heaven  !  This  many-saints*-day  was  a  festival  of  great 
solemnity  therein,  where  there  is  joy  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth  (Luke  xv.  7),  singing  on  their  golden  viols,  Peter  and 
the  apostles  have  saved  their  three  thousand.      His  sermon  (as 
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set  down)  contained  not  so  many  words  as  it  converted  souls. 
Though  surely  what  we  read  in  St  Luke  was  only  the  breviate, 
sum,  and  abridgment  of  his  sermon,  seeing  with  many  other  words 
did  he  testify  and  exhort  (Acts  ii.  40). 

5.  Many  advantages  concurred  to  render  his  sermon  the  more 
effectual,  first,  the  suffering  of  our  Saviour  was  so  near  in  place, 
and  late  in  time,  that  His  wounds  were  (as  I  may  say)  still  fresh 
bleeding  in  the  guilty  memories  of  the  people  assembled ;  secondly, 
the  present  miracle  of  tongues  bestowed  on  Peter  and  his  compan- 
ions, did  wonderfully  make  way  for  the  word  he  delivered;  thirdly, 
such  to  whom  he  spoke  were  devout  men  (Acts  iL  5),  blindly  pious 
(like  St  Paul  before  his  conversion)  but  desirous  of  information.; 
zeal  not  being  to  be  wrought,  but  regulated,  not  to  be  new  gotten, 
but  right  guided  in  them ;  lastly,  and  chiefly,  the  Spirit  <^  God 
invisibly  wroiight  on  their  souls.  Thus,  when  the  door  of  utter- 
ance (l  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  CoL  iv.  3),  or  the  opened  mouths  of  the 
ministers  (2  Cor.  vi.  11)  meets  with  the  door  of  faith  or  entrance 
(Acts  xiv.  27)  in  the  opened  hearts  (Acts  xvi.  14)  of  the  people, 
the  word  makes  miraculous  improvement 

6,  And  now  our  Saviour  had  plentifully  performed  His  promise : 
'^  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do  also, 
and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  for  I  go  to  my  Fatber'' 
(John  xiv.  12);  as  then  put  into  a  capacity  more  effectually  to 
assist  them  (as  formerly  but  with  His  prayers)  then  authoritatively 
with  His  power.  The  disciple  (by  his  Mastei^s  permission,  yea, 
procurement)  proved  above  his  Master  in  success.  Christ,  all 
His  life  long,  was  angling  for  a  few  fishes,  but  a  hundred  and 
twenty  (Acts  i.  15),  whilst  Peter  comes  with  bis  drag-net  and 
catcheth  about  three  thousand  in  one  day.  Amonpt  the  reasons 
whereof,  consider— 

(i)  Christ  was  [HToperly  not  to  be  the  builder,  but  the  foun- 
dation itself:  and  therefore  others  were  more  happy 
in  edification. 

(a)  He  was  to  be  humbled  (as  with  hunger,  thirst,  weaiiness» 
shame,  and  pain,  so)  with  the  heavy  afllictions  of  long 
unprofitable  preaching  because  of  people's  uobeli^ 
(Mat  zxiiL  58). 

(3)  During  His  life  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  but  at  hand 
(Mat  iv.  17),  which  after  His  death  and  ascension 
was  in  hand  ;  the  broad  gates  of  grace  being  then 
oppned  for  multitudes  to  enter,  where  few  by  especial 
favour  got  in  before  by  the  wicket. 
We  have  insisted  the  longer  on  St  Pieter's  aermQii,  because  it  is 
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the  beginning  of  ecclesiastical  history  after  Christ's  ascension^ 
which,  in  God*s  due  time,  we  are  in  some  hope  to  finish  by  His 
assistance ;  and  that  the  foresaid  sermon  was  made  in  the  Temple 
appears  by  the  passage  of  their  continumg  daily  with  one  accord 
in  the  Temple  (Acts  ii.  46),  intimating  that  they  were  .formerly 
assembled  in  the  same  place. 

7.  Pass  we  by  the  other  acts  of  the  apostles  in  the  Temple,  only 
we  must  not  omit  Solomon's  porch  (Acts  iii.  11 ;  v.  12),  where 
they  made  their  abode.  And  it  is  worth  our  inquiry  where  the 
same  was  placed. 

8.  First,  negatively,  it  was  not  that  porch  of  Solomon's  (nor 
any  other  afterwards  built  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  same 
floor)  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (i  Kings  vL  3  ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  4),  because — 

(i)  That  was  a  part  (being  the  entrance)  of  the  vao?  or 
covered  Temple,  into  which  the  disciples  (being  no 
priests)  might  not  enter. 

(2)  That  porch  had  but  twenty  cubits  in  length,  and  ten  in 

breadth,  being  so  small  that  it  could  not  contain  the 
disciples  and  their  company,  being  about  three  thou- 
sand persons. 

(3)  That  by  the  Septuagint  is  called  ulam  (retaining  always 

the  Hebrew  word)  not  <noa^  as  this  porch  is  called  in 
the  Greek  tongue. 
Rather  therefore,  by  this  porch,  we  understand  one  side  square 
or  cloister  of  the  great  court  about  the  Temple. 

9.  Now  seeing  the  same  was  surrounded  with  courts  on  all  sides, 
the  question  is,  on  which  side  thereof  Solomon's  porch  was  placed. 
Here  we  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss,  but  for  the  seasonable  help 
of  Josephus,  *'  The  people,"  saith  he,  *^  persuaded  the  king 
[Agrippa  the  younger]  to  repair  the  east  porch  or  cloister :  now 
this  cloister  was  of  the  outward  Temple,  standing  over  an  exceed- 
ing deep  valley  raised  upon  a  wall  of  four  hundred  cubits,  which 
was  made  of  square  white  stones  of  twenty  cubits  long  and  six 
cubits  high  a-piece,  the  work  of  King  Solomon,  who  first  built  the 
Temple."  Whereby  it  appears  that  this  porch  respected  the  east, 
and  was  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  Temple. 

10.  But  the  greatest  difi&culty  remains.  How  came  it  to  be 
called  Solomon's  pordi  I  Did  not  he  equally  build  all  the  first 
Temple  %  Why  therefore  did  this  porch  (as  bis  darling)  bear  his 
name  above  all  the  rest  1  And  (which  increasethr  the  difficulty) 
seeing  all  that  Temple  was  razed  by  the  Babylonians  (following 
no  doubt  Uie  cruel  counsel  of  the  Edomites,  ^*  Down  with  it,  down 
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with  it,  even  to  the  ground,"  Psalm  ckxxvii.  7),  how  came  this 
cloister  of  the  second  Temple,  in  Christ's  time,  to  retain  the  name 
of  Solomon's? 

1 1.  Some  conceive  this  part  stood  undemolished  by  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  seeing  that  curse,  "  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down,"  was  denounced  against  the 
second  Temple,  not  against  Solomon's,  some  parcel  whereof  might 
be  left  standing.  But  under  favour,  I  conceive  it  was  particularly 
called  Solomon's  porch  because  the  very  bottom,  or  floor  thereof 
(being  forced  ground),  was  by  much  expense  made  by  Solomon, 
and  gained  with  great  art  and  industry  from  the  valley  beneath  ; 
so  that  (even  when  the  superstructure  thereon  was  by  the  Baby- 
lonians levelled  to  the  earth)  the  admirable  foundation,  that 
master-piece  of  art,  still  remained,  preserved  the  memory,  and  im- 
parted the  name  of  Solomon,  the  founder  thereof,  to  that  cloister, 
which  in  the  second  Temple  was  erected  upon  the  same. 

12.  If  any  demand  why  the  disciples  made  choice  of  this  porch 
above  any  other  to  make  their  residence  therein,  several  con- 
siderations might  move  them  thereunto^- 

(i)  Because  formerly  handselled  with  our  Saviour's  heavenly 
sermon  therein. 

(2)  Because  of  great  capacity,  conveniently  to  receive  them, 

without  prejudice  to  other  people's  passage  into  the 
Temple. 

(3)  Because  it  was  the  first  place  that  offered  itself  unto  them 

at  their  entrance  into  the  Temple. 
Herein  they  observed  some  analogy  of  Christ's' counsel,  "In 
what  place  soever  ye  enter  into  a  house,  there  abide  until  ye  de- 
part from  that  place"  (Mark  vl  10).  Thus  Solomon's  porch 
being  (as  I  may  say)  the  first  house  in  the  house  of  God,  into 
which  the  disciples  entered,  there  they  fixed  themselves,  as  no 
flatterers  and  fugitives,  but  such  as  would  stand  to  the  doctrines 
they  delivered. 

13.  So  much  of  Solomon's  porch  ;  only  let  me  add,  that  Capel- 
lus  (herein  contrary  to  other  learned  men)  placeth  Solomon's 
porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple ;  mistaking  it,  as  we  be- 
lieve, with  aroa  fiaffiXiKij,  or  the  cloister  royal ;  which  out  of 
}osephus  indeed  appears  to  have  been  largely  built  and  beautified 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple.  However,  we  would  not  inno- 
vate or  alter  anything  in  our  map  from  the  mind  of  Capellus, 
though  here,  in  our  description,  we  presume  to  enter  our  dissent- 
ing from  his  opinion. 

14.  Pass  we  by  many  other  intermediate  acts  of  the  apostles 
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and  disciples  in  the  Temple.  Amongst  all  which  none  might 
lawfully  avouch  his  entrance  so  far  therein  as  Barnabas,  being  a 
Levite  by  his  extraction,  and  therefore  legally  privileged  in  his 
approaches  to  the  altar  itself  (Acts  iv.  36).  Come  we  now  to  the 
last  passage  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Temple.  Last  indeed  it  was  likely 
to  prove  unto  him,  and  he  lose  his  life  therein  on  this  occasion. 

15.  At  the  instance  of  some  godly  people,  he  was  persuaded  to 
puitry  himself;  thereby  partly  to  gain  on  the  affections  of  tlie 
believing  Jews,  as  yet  zealous  for  the  law ;  partly  to  confute  their 
falsehood,  who  traduced  him  for  an  Antinomian,  against  all  cere- 
monious observances.  Hereupon  he  came  into  the  Temple  to 
signify  the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification,  untU  that 
an  offering  should  be  offered  for  him  and  his  companions  (Acts  xxi. 
26).  If  any  grudge  that  after  the  coming  of  the  Gospel,  so  much 
cost  should  be  bestowed  on  the  law,  and  sullenly  say,  with  Judas 
Iscaiiot,  *'  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste)"  (Mat.  xxvL  8) ;  might 
not  the  law-  truly  answer  with  our  Saviour  in  the  same  case,  he  did 
it  for  my  burial  (Mat  xxvi.  12),  and  for  the  more  solemn  interment 
thereof. 

16.  But  St.  Paul's  devotion  in  performing  these  obsequies  was 
interrupted  by  the  people,  who  accused  him  for  defiling  the  Tem- 
ple, having  seen  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  with  him  in  the  city, 
whom  they  supposed  he  had  brought  into  the  Temple  (Acts  xxi. 
29).  ^Mj|liciqus.jealQus^never  makes  gpod  logician^  so  strange 
are  the  imerences  thereof  In  vain'might  St  Paul  deny  the  con- 
sequence of  their  syllogism,  whilst  they  were  ready  to  prove  it  by 
an  inartificial  argument  from  the  authority,  or  prevalency  rather  of 
a  popular  uproar  f  Some  cried  one  thing,  some  another  (Acts  xxi. 
34),  and  those,  no  doubt,  that  knew  least  railed  loudest,  and  no 
certainty  could  be  kno¥m  for  the  tumult,  thQ^  many-headed  multi- 
tude speaking  a  language  whereof  none  can  be  an  interpreter  to 
understand  them  which  understand  not  themselves. 

17.  Suppositive  was  the  offence  of  St.  Paul  (only  on  their  bare 
surmise),  but  positive  must  be  his  punishment,  drawing  him  out  of 
the  Temple,  whom  certainly  they  had  killed,  had  not  the  season- 
able interposing  of  the  captain  rescued  him  from  them;  who 
hence  conveyed  him  safe  into  the  casde  (Acts  xxi  37)»  no  doubt 
of  Antonia  hard  by,  and  not  the  castle  on  Mount  Zion,  built  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  David,  though  formerly  (following  the 
authority  of  others)  we  made  that  place  the  theatre  of  St  Paul's 
future  actions  on  this  occasion.  • 
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Sbct.  XL— of  the  vast  WEALTH  OF  THE  SECOND  TEMPLE. 

I,  We  have  cause  to  conceive  that  the  corban  or  treasury  of 
the  second  Temple  was,  about  our  Saviour's  time,  well  nigh  as  well 
lined  with  wealth  as  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  flowing  from  three 
principal  springsr-- 

(i)  Mere  Gentiles.         (2)  Proselytes.        (3)  Native  Jews. 

The  first  of  these  were  very  bountiful  to  the  Temple,  and  con- 
stantly contributed  many  great  gratuities  unto  it.  For  though 
they  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  yet  out  of  that  con- 
fused notice  they  had  of  Him,  hearing  of  the  fkme  of  His  miracles^ 
they  were  liberal  bene&ctors  to  His  service ;  according  to  the 
prediction  of  tiie  Psalmist,  "  Because  of  thy  Tern^e  at  Jerusalem 
shall  kings  bring  presents  unto  thee  "  (Psalm  Ixviii.  29). 

a.  And  here  it  will  be  strange  but  useful  to  read  Tully  the 
Roman  orator  (not  intentionally,  but)  effectually  commenting  on 
this  passage  of  David  the  Helniew  prophet,  whilst  he  pleads  for 
L.  Flaccus,  his  client,  accused  for  being  the  first  man  who  pro- 
hibited the  annual  exportation  of  gold  to  Jerusalem,  cum  aurum^ 
Judaomm  nonunCj  quidanms  ex  Italia^  etex  omnibus  vesiris  pravin- 
cm  Jfierosolymam  expartari  solerct^  Flaccus  sa$ixit  cdicto^  ne  ex  Asia 
exportari  iicerd^  "  whereas  gold  on  the  behalf  of  the  Jews  was 
wont  yeariy  to  be  exported  to  Jerusalem  out  of  Italy,  and  all  your 
provinces^  Flaccus,  by  proclamation,  ordered  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  t9  carry  any  out  of  Asia."  Wherein  each  emphatical  word 
deserves  serious  consideration — 

(i)  Ck>ld,— -the  best  of  metals,  whereof  much  might  lie  in.  little 
room. 

(3)  Was  wont»— no  innovation,  but  an  ancient  custom  time  out 

of  mind. 
(5>  Yearly, — so  that  it  was  a  constant  and  certain  revenue. 

(4)  InthebehalfoftheJewSx — therefore  not  outof  politic  ends, 

to  pay  the  Roman  president  or  pretorian  soldiers 
tfaerectf. 

(5)  To  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,~certainly  not  to  the  city,  but 

Ten^>le  therein,  for  in  the  next  sentence  Tully  terms 
this  custom  a  barbarous  superstition. 

(6)  Out  of  Italy  and  all  their  provinces, — well  known  it  is  bow 

many  and  wide  these  were,  almost  over  all  the  then 
known  world. 

(7)  Flaccus,  the  pragmatical  officer  of  Asia,  being  the  first 

that  forbade  the  carrying  out  of  such  treasure,  fell  so 
far  under  public  censure  for  this  fact,  that  he  needed 
the  eloquence  of  the  Roman  orator  to  defend  him. 
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It  is  hard  to  determine  when  this  custom  of  carrymg  gold  from 
Rome  to  Jerusalem  first  began,  which  possibly  might  fetch  its  ori- 
ginal  from  that  solemn  convenant  and  confederacy  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus made  with  the  Bomans  (i  Mac  viii.  20).  And  although 
no  express  mention  is  made  in  that  agreement  of  any  moneys  to  be 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  yet  a  label  of  vast  latitude  was  afiSzed  to  their 
articles,  to  add  or  diminish  anything  which  either  party  should 
think  meet  (i  Mac  viii.  30). 

3.  Proselytes  were  the  second  contributers  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Temple,  being  Gentiles  by  extraction,  and  Jews  by  religion,  where- 
of many  being  of  greatness  and  quality,  were  very  liberal  to  the 
service  of  God.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  eunuch  in  the 
Acts,  who  had  the  charge  of  all  the  treasure  of  Candace,  queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  when  he  returned  from  worshipping  at  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  27),  left  no  small  quantity  of  gold  behind 
him  (not  as  an  unjust  steward  of  his  mistress,  but)  out  of  his 
own  plentiful  estate. 

4.  Native  Jews  were  the  last  and  best  benefactors  to  the  Temple, 
especially  if  all  contributed  thereunto  in  proportion  to  the^poor 
widow  who  cast  in  two  mites,  being  all  her  substance  (Mark  xiL 
44).  Now,  had  one  been  present  when  the  Scribes  andTharisees 
cast  in  their  offerings  into  the  treasury,  it  had  been  pleasant  to 
behold  the  conflict  betwixt  their  covetousness  and  vain-glory,  and 
how  the  latter  prevailed  in  them.  For  though  they  were  covetous 
(Luke  xvi.  14),  yet  when  people  beheld  them  they  were  content 
to  part  with  Uieir  money,  or  rather  to  let  it  out  for  the  interest  of 
popular  applause.  But,  besides  free-will  offerings  at  any  time,  that 
God's  service  might  not  be  left  arlntrary,  the  Jews  were  enjoined 
thrice  a  year  at  the  solemn  festivals  with  their  men-children  (when 
able,  saith  the  rabbin,  led  in  their  fathers'  hands  to  dimb  up  the 
mountain  whereon  the  Temple  was  built)  to  appear  before  God 
(Exod.  zxxiv.  23),  where  none  who  hoped  to  return  with  their 
hearts  full  of  joy  came  with  their  hands  empty  of  money.  For 
seeing  the  Jews  held  their  estates  of  no  mean  lord,  but  all  by 
tenure  in  capite  from  the  God  of  heaven,  these  were  the  three 
solemn  payments  of  their  head  rent  to  their  high  landlord.  Be- 
sides these  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  vast  were  the  sums  which 
were  advanced  to  the  treasury  by  that  gainful  divinity  current 
amongst  the  people,  though  stamped  only  with  Pharisaical  tradi- 
tions, of  which  this  one  that  foUoweth  was  the  most  remarkable. 

5.  It  plainly  appears  that  all  children,  if  ol  ability,  should  main- 
tain their  parents,  if  by  age  or  accident  grown  weak  and  impotent 
to  subsist  of  themselves,  according  to  God's  command,   *'  Honour 
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thy  father  and  mother,"  &c.  (i  Tim.  v.  16 ;  Exod.  xx.  12).  Not- 
withstanding which  obligation,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  did 
preach  and  teach  that  in  case  any  children  were  pleased  to  com- 
pound with  corban  (Mat  xv.  5  ;  Mark  vii.  11),  and  to  pay  a  round 
sum  proportional^le  to  their  estates  unto  pious  uses,  thereby  they 
were  disengaged  in  conscience  from  making  any  farther  provision 
for  their  poor  parents.  Groing  on  this  ground,  that  one  debt  was 
to  be  but  once  satisfied,  and  if  they  paid  it  in  to  the  service  of  God, 
the  grandfather  to  all  mankind,  thereby  they  were  discharged 
from  duty  to  their  immediate  and  subordinate  parents. 

6.  This  commutation  money  (as  I  may  term  it)  amounted  to  a 
nemo  scit  of  revenue,  but  withal  made  a  dearth  of  dutiful  children 
in  the  land,  who  counted  it  the  more  frugal  way,  once  for  all  to  fine 
to  the  Temple,  than  to  pay  the  constant  rent  of  daily  relief  to  their 
parents.  But  can  an  acquittance  of  human  tradition  be  valid 
against  a  debt  of  specialty  by  God's  command )  Oh  1  had  the 
hole  in  the  cover  of  corban  been  the  mouth  to  speak,  as  well  as  to 
take  in,  how  zealously  would  it  have  protested  against  such  proceed- 
ings) And  we  may  conceive  this  one  cause  of  hastening  the 
woeful  luin  of  the  Temple's  wealth,  such  ill-gotten  money  poison- 
ing the  corban,  making  it  suddenly  swell,  and  then  break  in 
pieces,  and  swept  away  by  the  Romans,  which  we  come  now  to 
relate. 


srct.  XII.— the  final  abolition  of  the  utensils  of 

THE  SECOND  TEMPLE. 

I.  Great  houses  commonly  crack  before  they  fall,  to  give  the 
dwellers  therein  notice  to  depart.  Thus,  before  the  Temple  was 
finally  ruined,  and  her  vessels  taken  away,  two  grand  warnings 
were  given  the  Jews,  seasonably  to  amend  and  prevent  farther 
mischief:  the  first  in  that  famous  year  wherein  TuUy  and  Mark 
Antony  were  consuls,  some  sixty  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth  ; 
when  Fompey  the  Great,  having  taken  the  city  and  Temple,  en- 
tered the  holy  of  holies  with  some  of  his  soldiers,  the  floor  whereof 
had  formerly  felt  no  other  feet  but  those  of  the  high  priests,  and 
those  but  once  a  year.  Here  he  saw  mysterious  ornaments,  under- 
standing (not  the  meaning  but)  the  matter  thereof  to  be  pure 
gold ;  a  shrewd  bait  to  tempt  his  hungry  soldiers  to  sacrilege, 
besides  two  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  the  treasury  of  the  Tem- 
ple, on  all  which  he  only  feasted  his  and  his  ofiicers'  eyes,  whilst 
their  hands  did  fast,  not  diminishing  the  least  mite  thereof  in 
veneration  of  that  deity  to  whom  they  did  belong ;  only  he  took 
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on  him  to  restore  Hircanus  to  be  high  priest,  a  presage  that  the 
Jewish  priesthood  would  shortly  fall  down,  which  already  did  so 
shake  that  the  high  priest  needed  to  take  a  presentation,  ad  corro- 
borandum,  from  the  hands  of  Pompey,  a  pagan  patron. 

2.  Secondly,  when  Crassus,  that  rich  churl  and  Roman  general, 
marching  with  his  army  into  Sjna,  and  through  Jerusalem,  flayed 
what  Pompey  did  not  fleece,  spoiling  the  Temple  to  the  value  of 
eight  thousand  talents.  Indeed,  Eleazar,  keeper  of  the  holy  trea- 
sures, gave,  or  rather  paid  to  Crassus  a  wedge  of  gold  weighing 
three  hundred  pounds,  to  ransom  the  rest  from  his  rapine.  But 
the  golden  wedge  did  but  widen  the  covetousness  of  Crassus,  and 
like  a  breakfast  did  enable  him  to  encounter  a  dinner  with  a 
greater  appetite ;  so  that  notwithstanding  his  oath  to  the  contrary,  he 
added  sacrilege  to  his  perjury.  But  seeing  thieves  give  whatever 
they  take  not  away,  we  have  rather  cause  to  commend  his  bounty, 
that  Ute  golden  table,  candlesticks,  and  other  ornaments  escaped 
his  fingers,  except  they  were  either  hid  from  him  by  the  careful  pro- 
vidence of  others,  or  left  by  him  out  of  his  own  politic  covetous- 
ness, like  nest  eggs,  to  encourage  others  again  to  lay  up  more 
wealth  in  the  same  place.  And  no  doubt  he  hoped,  though  now 
he  had  mowed  down  the  Temple's  treasure  to  the  bare  roots, 
shortly,  when  grown  up  again,  to  return  to  the  after  share  thereof; 
but  all  in  vain,  for,  marching  with  his  army  into  Parthia,  there  his 
money  perished  with  him,  losing  the  principal  of  his  stolen  wealth, 
and  paying  his  own  life  for  interest  Thus,  those  who  on  a 
sudden  grow  rather  foggy  than  fat,  by  feeding  on  sacrilegious 
morsels,  do  pine  away  by  degrees,  and  die  at  last  of  incurable  con- 
sumptions. 

3.  Here  we  cannot  but  take  notice  how  prQfoundly  shallow  the   ^} 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  in  that  their  superstitious  criticism 
and  leaden  distinction,  how  he  that  swore  by  the  Temple  was  '^ 
left  at  liberty,  whilst  he  that  swore  by  the  gold  of  the  Temple  was 
bound  up  and  concluded  in  conscience  to  the  performance  of  his      ^ 
oath  (Mat.  xziiL  16].    Whereas  our  Saviour  demonstrateth  that 
the  Temple  was  greater  than  the  gold,  as  the  sanctifier  thereof. 
Besides,  in  common  sense,  he  should  seem  faster  tied,  whose  faith 
by  oath  was  staked  down  to  the  Temple,  as  to  a  fixed,  firm,  stable 
structure,  than  he  whose  truth  was  tied  only  to  the  gold  thereof, 

a  more  fading,  flitting,  moveable  matter,  as  appears  by  Crassus  and 
others  carrying  so  much  away  with  him  into  foreign  countries.  But 
indeed  (as  our  Saviour  teacheth)  the  main  obliging  power  of  those 
consisted  in  the  presence  of  God,  before  whom  they  were  made, 
who  alone  is  immoveable  and  immutable,  whereas  in  process 
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of  time,  the  Temple  itself,  as  well  as  the  gold  thereof,  came  to 
destruction. 

4.  For  Vespasian  and  Titus  his  son,  Roman  emperors,  a9tno 
DoM,  72,  noed  the  Temple  and  utterly  confounded  all  the  uten- 
sils thereof.    Indeed,  they  were  first  carried  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
but  what  afterward  became  of  them  is  altogether  unknown.    It 
is  no  sin  to  conceive  that  their  'property  was  altered,  and  they 
v^      either  converted  to  coin  or  turned  to  plate  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
ii;       ,  peror  or  his  favourites.    Sure  none  are  known  to  remain  in  specie 
;:        ':  at  this  day ;  and  one  may  wonder  that  no  impudent  relic-monger 
,        j  hath  produced  a  golden  feather  of  a  cherub's  wing,  or  a  iSsBp, 
/  flower,  bowl,  or  almond  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  having 
I  pretended  since  Christ's  time  to  improbabilities  of  as  high  a 
I  nature.      Strange  that  no  pope  hath  gotten  a  piece  of  Aaron's 
mitre  or  breast-plate  to  grace  his  wardrobe,  or  a  parcel  of  the 
manuscript  conmiandments,  written   by  God's  finger,  to  adorn 
his  Vatican.    But  divine  providence  hath  utterly  razed  all  founda- 
tion for  superstition  to  build  upon,  in  the  total  abolition  of  these 
holy  ornaments.      And  if  those  reasonable  witnesses  of  God's 
truth  were  by  His  pennission  overcome,  and  killed  by  the  beast 
when  they  had  finished  their  testimony  (Rev.  xi.  7),  no  wonder 
if  these  senseless  and  inanimate  t)rpes,  having  served  their  genenu 
tion,  the  truth  being  come,  were  finally  extinguished.    Nor  have 
I  ought  else  to  observe  of  those  holy  utensils,  save  ^at  all  were 
made  of  pture  gold,  and  yet  the  apostle  is  bold  to  term  them  and 
all  other  legal  ceremonies  beggarly  elements  (Gal.  iv.  9),  so  de- 
basing them  in  comparison  oi  Christ,  the  author  of  grace,  and 
giver  of  eternal  life. 
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TO 

The  Right  Honourable  Francis ^ 

LORD  RUSSELL, 

SON  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILUAM,  EARL  OF 

BEDFORD. 


9 

LORD, — Perusing  this  passage  in  the  begin- 
ning of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  to  write  unto  thee 
in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou 
mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things, 
irepl  &v  Karrix'i^*  wherein  thou  hast  been  catechised  or 
instructed  (Luke  I  3, 4) ;  it  furnished  me  with  some  observ- 
ables  very  conducible  to  my  present  purpose — 

(i)  Though  God  alone  be  good  (Luke  xviii.  19),  yet 
man  in  some  sense  may  be  most  excellent 

(2)  Even  in  that  age  wherein  they  had  all  things  com- 

mon (Acts  iv.  32),  nobility  remained  several, 
as  appropriated  to  some  principal  persons: 

(3)  No  diminution  to  the  dignity  of  a  nobleman  to  be 

catechised,  when  young,  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion. 


4a6  DEDICATION. 

(4)  Dedicating  of  books  to  noble  persons  is  an  ancient 

practice,  warranted  by  Scripture  precedents. 

(5)  St  Luke  in  his  dedication  sought  not  patronage 

for  his  book  (the  Word  of  God  being  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  (Ephesians  vi.  17),  needs  not  the 
arm  of  flesh  to  defend  it)  but  intended  the  in- 
struction of  Theopbilus  therein. 

These  things  collected  from  the  text  encouraged  me, 
being  to  put  forth  a  treatise  to  public  view,  to  make  choice 
of  an  honourable  patron,  and  hope  I  have  found  a  Theo- 
philus  in  your  lordship,  whom  I  see  to  be  young,  know  to 
be  noble,  and  believe  to  be  religious*  The  composure 
therefore  of  this  ensuing  book  (the  issue  by  God^s  blessing 
of  mine  own  industry)  this  alone  I  humbly  dedicate  to 
your  honour  to  protect  the  same.  As  for  the  matter  there- 
of being  wholly  Scripture,  I  heartily  dedicate  your  honour 
thereto  to  be  instructed  therewith. 

And  n6w,  my  lord,  may  I  request  you  to  take  a  serious 
survey  of  your  own  extraction  to  be  unto  you  a  forcible 
motive  unto  virtue.  To  instance  only  in  your  deceased 
ancestors  (as  out  of  the  reach  of  flattery)  John  your  Atavus 
by  his  wisdom  and  valour  (the  fortunate  general  against 
the  rebels  in  the  west)  founded  under  God  the  nobility  of 
your  family.  Francis  your  Abavus  (whose  hall  seemed  a 
court,  closet,  a  chapel,  and  gate-house,  an  hospital)  shined 
as  a  light  with  his  piety  in  those  darker  days*  William, 
your  Proavus,  to  whom  agreed  the  diaracter  of  Sergius 
Paulus,  a  prudent  man,  and  deputy  of  the  country  (Acts 
xiiL  7)>  and  that  an  island  too  (though  not  Cyprus,  yet) 
Ireland,  of  whose  abilities  Queen  Elizabeth  was  well  as- 
sured, when  choosing  him  pilot  of  that  leading  land,  then 
tossed  with  the  violent  tempest  of  rebellion.  Francis,  your 
Avus,  whose  death  I  would  epithet  untimely  (not  only  for 
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the  behoof  of  his  own  family,  but  benefits  of  the  whole 
nation)  did  not  the  same  authority  which  reproved  St 
Peter  for  calling  that  common,  which  He  had  cleansed 
(Acts  X.  15),  forbid  me  to  term  anything  untimely  which 
His  providence  hath  appointed* 

Now,  my  lord,  upon  a  review  of  this  your  pedigree,  I 
will  not  be  so  pedantic  to  mind  you  of  a  gramn^r  instance 
to  make  it  true  construction  in  your  honour's  practice, 
ntagnorum  haudquaquam  indignus  avorum ;  but  in  Scrip- 
ture phrase  I  request  you  to  look  to  the  rock  whence  you 
are  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  you  are  digged 
(Isaiah  li.  i),  and  do  nothing  unworthy  of  that  honourable 
parentage  whence  you  are  derived. 

Far  be  it  from  your  honour  to  be  lifted  among  those 
noble  men,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  in  a  sad  sense,  that 
they  are  very  highly  descended,  as  being  come  down  many 
degrees  from  the  worth  and  virtues  of  their  noble  progeni- 
tors. 

To  conclude  then  with  Theophilus,  with  whom  I  b^an, 
it  is  observable  of  him,  that  though  styled  most  excellent 
by  St.  Luke  in  his  gospel,  yet  in  the  book  of  the  Acts 
(which  was  written  many  years  after)  he  calls  him  only 
Theophilus,  without  any  honourable  addition  (Acts  L  i). 
What !  had  St.  Luke  in  process  of  time  less  civility,  or 
Theophilus  (with  more  age)  less  nobility  ?  Surely  neither, 
but  St  Luke  may  be  presumed  purposely  to  wave  his 
titles  out  of  compliance  to  the  temper  of  Theophilus,  who 
in  his  reduced  age  grew  weary  of  worldly  pomp,  more 
pleased  to  have  the  truth  of  honour  fixed  within  him  than 
hear  the  titles  thereof  fastened  upon  him ;  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  apostle's  precept,  "  Let  him  that  hath 
honour  be  as  if  he  had  it  not"  Thus,  the  longer  your  lord- 
ship shall  live,  the  less  you  will  delight  in  outward  state, 
and  daily  discover  the  vanity  thereof,  especially  in  your  old 
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age,  your  soul  will  grow  sensible  that  nothing  can'satisty 
it,  which  is  less  than  grace  or  glory,  or  God  Himself.  To 
whose  protection  you  are  committed,  by  the  daily  prayer 
of  him  who  is 

Your  Honour's  most  humble  Servant, 

THO.  FULLER. 

Waltbam  Abbkt,  Jb^  16,  1650. 
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BOOK     IV. 


CHAPTER    L 

The  Description  of  Mount  Libanus  and  the 

Adjacent  Countries. 

0  much  for  the  jewel  Palestine  itself.  Now  for  the  case  ' 
thereof,  namely,  the  neighbouring  countries  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Only  herein  the  simile  holds  not,  because 
cases  serve,  as  to  compass,  so  to  preserve  and  defend 
the  jewel ;  whereas  these  bordering  nations  were  sworn  enemies  to 
oppose  and  destroy  the  land  and  people  of  Palestine.  The  most 
quiet  neighbour  Judah  had  was  the  midland  sea  on  the  west  side 
thereof,  which  though  sometimes  (as  the  Psalmist  observes)  it 
would  rage  horribly,  yet  generally  it  was  more  peaceable  and 
serviceable  than  the  pagans,  which  bounded  them  on  all  quarters, 
as  namely — 

(i)  In  Syria,  on  the  north,  Giblites,  Arvadites,  Aramites,  &c. 

(2)  In    Arabia,    on  the  east    and  south-east,  Ammonites, 

Moabites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites. 

(3)  In  £gypt,  and  the  wilderness  of  the  south,  Edomites, 

AmaJekites,  Egyptians,  Ac. 
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So  that  the  Jews,  to  find  faithful  friends,  must  not  look  about 
them,  but  above  them^  even  to  heaven,  whence  all  their  safety  was 
derived. 

2.  For  the  present  we  are  to  describe  Mount  Libanus  or 
Lebanon,  with  the  parts  of  Syria  confining  thereunto.  A  mountain 
which  some  will  have  so  named  from  frankincense  (ktfiavot  in 
Greek)  whereof  great  plenty  groweth  there.  Yet,  seeing  it  is  usual 
for  parents  to  give  names  to  their  children,  not  children  to  their 
parents,  more  probable  it  is  that  frankincense  is  called  \ifiapo9 
from  this  mountain,  breeding  store  thereof,  than  that  the  moun- 
tain should  be  named  Libanus  from  .  frankincense  growing 
thereon. 

3.  But  whilst  human  writers  are  best  pleased  with  this  Greek 
extraction  of  Libanus,  more  comformable  to  Scripture  is  the 
Hebrew  etymology  thereof,  from  whiteness ;  because  the  faithful 
snow  forsakes  not  the  top  of  this  mountain  (no  not  when  persecuted 
by  the  sun  in  the  dog-days)  but  remains  there  all  the  year  long. 
A  pleasant  sight,  at  the  same  time  to  have  winter  on  the  top  and 
summer  at  the  bottom  of  one  and  the  same  mountain.  Excellent 
the  use  of  this  snow  in  these  hot  climates,  the  Prophet  mentioning 
it  as  most  welcome  and  predous*  <^Wil)  a  man  leave  the  snow  in 
Lebanon"  (Jer.  xviii.  14),  wherewith  the  Tyrians  and  neighbour- 
ing nations  used  to  alloy  and  mix  their  wines ;  so  making  the 
torrid  and  frozen  zone  to  meet  in  the  temperate,  more  heatthftil  for 
their  constitutions. 

4.  Lebanon  was  a  place  so  pleasant  that  an  epicure  therein 
might  feed  all  his  senses  to  a  surfeit 

(i)  Sight.  Hie  spouse  saith  of  Christ,  ^  His  countenance  is  as 
Lebanon"  (Cant  v.  15),  where  most  delightful  is  the 
prospect,  with  high  hills,  humble  dales,  sweet  rivers, 
shady  groves.  No  wonder  then  if  Ptolemy  placeth 
Ftoidise  a  city  hereabouts,  where  what  poets  can  fancy, 
nature  hath  performed. 

(2)  Smell.    Such  the  fragrancy  of  flowers^  gums^  and  spices 

thereon,  perfuming  the  air  round  about.  **  His  smell  is 
as  the  smell  of  Lebanon  "  (Cant.  iv.  1 1 ;  Hosea  xiv.  9). 

(3)  Hearing.    For  besides  the  melody  warbled  forth  by  the 

sweet  choristers  of  the  wood,  pleasant  it  was  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  which  the  rivers*  murmurmg  made 
against  the  rodcs  for  wronging  them  in  obstructing 
their  channels;  whose  complaints  thereiii  were  so 
far  from  finding  pity  in  men^s  hearts^  that  they  only 
lulled  their  heads  the  sooner  an4  faster  asleep.  ' 
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(4)  Taste  and  Touch.    Such  the  most  delicious  fruits  and 

Hquors  this  mountain  affords.     Vmum  C,  O.S.    "  The 

scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon  "  (Hosea 

ziv.  7).    Galen  also  reporteth  that  yearly  in  Mount 

Libanus  husbandmen   used    to   sing,  *'God  raineth 

honey/'  at  which  time  they  spread  hides  on  the  ground, 

and  from  the  boughs  of  trees  shook  into  them  the 

honey  dropped  from  heaven  (called  therefore  ntel  rasci- 

dum  it  aereum)  filling  pots  and  pitchers  with  the  same. 

No  wonder  then  that  Moses  made  it  his  earnest  request  to  take 

this  place  in  his  way  to  heaven,  "  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and 

see  the  .good  land,  which  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain 

and  Lebanon"  (Deut.  iii.  95).    As  if  his  soul  more  conveniently 

might  take  his  rise  from  the  top  thereof  to  eternal  bliss,  and  be 

the  better  provided  to  entertain  endless  happiness  when  first  he 

had  sipped  some  drops  of  the  same  in  delightful  Lebanon,  the 

temporal  type  thereof. 

5.  It  will  perchance  be  objected  against  the  fertility  of  this 
place  that  the  Prophet  foretelleth,  '*  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little 
while,  and  Lebanon  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field!"  (Isaiah 
zzix.  17) ;  where  its  future  conversion  into  fruitfrilness  seemingly 
implies  the  present  barrenness  thereof;  but  here  we  must  distin- 
guish betwixt  field  and  forest  fruitfulness.  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  tiie  concurrence  of  art  and  industry  with  nature ;  the 
latter  only  takes  what  nature  tenders,  without  any  toil  to  improve 
the  same,  wherein  Libanus  already  did  exceed.  But  now  the 
Prophet  foretells  (besides  this  wild  and  native)  an  elaborate  and 
artificial  fertility  likely  to  befall  this  mountain,  namely,  in  the 
speedy  and  universal  alteration  of  things  in  Israel,  when  champaign 
filelds  for  fear  should  be  forsaken,  and  husbandmen  for  their  se- 
curity retire  with  their  tillage  to  Mount  Lebanon.  Hius  much  for 
this  fair  and  fruitful  place,  full  of  goodly  trees,  wild  and  tame 
beasts  in  abundance ;  and  3ret  when  measured  by  an  infinite 
majesty,  ^  Lebanon  is  not  sufiicient  for  Him  to  burn,  nor  aM  the 
beasts  thereof  sufilicient  for  a  burnt-offering"  (Isaiah  xL  16). 

6.  Having  largely  praised  this  place  (enough  to  set  all  the 
neighbouring  princes  at  variance  about  the  propriety  thereof)) 
it  is  now  high  time  to  inquire  to  whom  the  r^ht  thereof  did 
belong.  Here  we  find  an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  same, 
l^  a  double  title,  pertained  to  the  land  and  people  of  Israel. 

(i)  As  a  fence  to  a  vineyard. 
(9)  As  a  coranaon  to  a  city. 
As  a  fence  to  a  vineyard.     So  the  Prophet  in  his  parable: 
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**  And  he  fenced  it,  and  gathered  out  the  stones  thereof*  (Isaiah 
V.  2).  Now,  although  this  fencing  principally  refers  to  God's 
protection  over  the  Jews,  yet  it  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  natural 
posture  of  their  country,  hemmed  in  with  Mount  Libanus  on  the 
north.  Secondly,  if  we  conceive  all  Judea  under  the  notion  of  a 
great  city,  Lebanon  was  a  common  assigned  thereunto,  **  and  all 
Lebanon  towards  the  sun-rising'*  (Josh.  xiiL  5).  And  though, 
probably,  the  neighbouring  tribes,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan,  did 
reap  the  most  benefit  thereby,  yet  all  the  rest  are  presumed  to 
have  a  right  both  in  the  herbage  for  their  profit,  and  wild  beasts 
for  their  pleasure.  However,  either  with  or  without  the  leave  of 
Israel,  the  Hivites  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and  Archites  (Gen.  x.  17)— rwhose 
city,  Archa,  is,  by  Ptoleiny,  placed  hereabouts — ^made  bold  to 
share  with  them  in"  the  commodities  of  this  mountain.  Here 
grew  the  goodly  cedars,  of  whose  several  kinds — some  bearing 
fruit  without  flowers,  others  bringing  flowers  without  fruit — 
manner  of  growing,  having  straight  and  clean  bodies  to  the 
top,  and  there  a  tuft  of  bou^s  and  leaves  (where  should  the  hair 
be  but  on  the  head?) — natural  qualities,  or  supernatural,  rather, 
because  said  to  be  free  from  corruption,  and  therefore  used  to 
make  '*  the  statues  of  the  gods" — the  philosopher*  will  give  the 
.best  account,  to  whose  reports  we  remit  the  reader. 
'  7.  Foiget  we  not  that  human  writers  make  a  division  of  the 
mountain,  calling  the  northern  ledge  thereof  Libanus,  the  southern 
Anti-Libanus,  whereas  the  Scriptures,  taking  no  notice  of  this  dis- 
tinction, express  both  under  the  general  name  of  Libanus. 

8.  And  now  to  climb  this  mountain,  behold  it  everywhere  scat- 
tered with  Solomon's  workmen,  some  bearing  of  burdens  (better 
to  carry  the  meanest  material  to  the  Temple  of  God,  than  carve 
the  most  curious  pieces  for  the  Tower  of  Babel),  some  hewing  of 
stones,  all  busied,  either  with  their  hands  as  labourers,  or  eyes  as 
overseers.  No  hole  left  for  idleness  to  peep  in  at,  but  presently 
she  was  perceived  and  punished  I  hope  without  offence,  one  may 
wish  them  God  speed,  the  rather  because  ''  He  that  hewed  timber 
afore  out  of  the  thick  trees  was  known  to  bring  it  to  an  excellent 
work,  but  now  they  break  down  all  the  work  thereof  with  axes 
and  hammers  "  (Psalm  Ixxiv.  6,  7). 

9.  It  is  now  high  time  that  leaving  the  general  description  of 
Libanus  we  come  to  'survey  the  several  places  on  or  near  there- 
unto. In  the  south-west  side  thereof,  near  Zidon  and  the  sea,  lay 
the  land  of  Cabul,  which  Solomon  gave  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  for  the  cost  and  charge  be  was  at  in  building  the  Temple. 

♦  Pliny. 
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Hereby  it  appears  that  this  territory  (though  lying  in  Galilee,  i 
Kings  ix.  11),  was  no  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  being  above 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  Israel  to  alienate  any  parcel  thereof 
But  though  it  was  unlawful  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast 
it  unto  dogs,  yet  the  crust  and  parings  thereof  might  be  given 
them ;  to  which  this  land  of  Cabul  may  well  be  compared,  being 
so  coarse  and  base  a  country,  that  it  little  contented  King  Hiram, 
who  therefore  called  it  Cabul  (i  Kings  ix.  13),  that  is,  dirty  or 
displeasing.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Solomon,  who  in  other 
things  consulted  with  his  honour  and  magnificence,  and  to  whom 
God  gave  a  large  heart,  should  herein  have  so  narrow  a  hand  as 
not  to  give  Hiram,  a  friend  and  foreign  prince,  full  consideration, 
who  so  freely  had  furnished  him  with  all  necessaries  for  his  build- 
ing.    But — 

(i)  Haply  Solomon  beheld  Hiram  as  a  homager  unto  him, 
holding  the  kingdom  of  Tyie  from  the  crown  of  Israel. 
And  if  so,  then  all  he  did  was  but  his  duty,  and  fully 
rewarded  in  Solomon's  favourable  acceptance  thereof. 

(2)  Solomon  might  conceive  Hiram's  expenses  sufficiently 

satisfied  in  allowing  his  men  such  a  vast  proportion  of 
yearly  provision  (i  Kings  v.  11 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  10) :  so 
these  cities  were  given  him  not  in  compensation  of 
the  charge,  but  as  an  overplus  and  mere  gratuity; 
for  which  Hiram  ought  to  be  thankful  because  so 
good,  not  displeased  because  no  better. 

(3)  Most  probable  it  is  that  absolute  need,  and  no  other 

reason,  made  Solomon  fall  short  in  satisfying  Hiram's 
expectation,  his  treasure  being  much  exhausted  (ex- 
cess will  beggar  wealth  itself)  by  his  sumptuous  struc- 
tures.   The  same  necessitous  principles,  which  caused 
his  intolerable  taxes  on  his  own  people,  might  also 
against  his  own  will  and  generous  disposition,  fail  in 
rewarding  the  full  deserts  of  Hiram. 
It  is  some  contentment  unto  us  that,  though  we  know  not  the 
several  names,  yet  the  Scripture  acquaints  us  with  the  exact 
number,  of  the  cities  in  Cabul  land  (i  Kings  ix.  11);  being 
twenty  in  all,  as  in  our  map  we  have  reckoned  them  accordingly. 
10.  But  here  some  will  be  very  much  startled  that  this  land  of 
Cabul  should  so  lately  receive  this  denomination  from  Hiram's 
displeasure,  whereas  we  find  it  so  called,  four  hundred  years 
before,  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  where  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  are  tlms  assigned  :  they  **  go  out  to  Cabul  on  the  left  hand" 
(Josh.  xix.  27).     To  satisfy  which  seeming  difficulty,  we  must 

28 
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know  that,  though  the  Book  of  Joshua  contains  matter  of  far 
more  ancient  date,  yet  it  was  written  by  holy  men  of  God  after 
the  days  of  David,  and  probably  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  This  ap- 
pears, because  in  Joshua  mention  is  made  of  the  Book  of  Jasher 
wherein  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  recorded  (Josh. 
X.  13),  and  that  Book  of  Jasher  was  penned  after  David's  reign, 
because  therein  David's  acts  were  also  chronicled  (2  Sam.  i.  18). 

II.  Mount  Libanus  is  overspread  with  the  buildings  of  Solo- 
mon (i  Kings  ix.  19,  and  2  Chron.  viii.  6),  whereof  some  may 
be  conceived  the  fragments  made  out  of  the  remnants  and  rever- 
sions of  the  stone  and  timber  left  of  what  was  provided  for  the 
temple.  Yea,  probably,  some  were  platforms  and  models  to 
heighten  and  improve  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  his  builders. 
True  it  is,  in  the  making  of  the  tabernacle,  every  tenon,  board, 
hook,  and  socket  were  jure  Divino^  both  by  precept  and  pre- 
cedent, according  to  the  pattern  in  the  Mount  (Heb.  viii.  5) ; 
but  it  was  not  so  in  the  building  of  the  Temple.  Therein  God 
gave  Solomon  a  large  heart,  and  furnished  him  with  Hiram,  a 
skilful  workman ;  but  as  for  all  particular  proportions,  they  were 
left  at  large  for  their  wisdoms  to  contrive.  It  may  therefore,  with 
much  likelihood,  be  conceived  that,  to  better  their  knowledge  in 
architecture  for  the  temple,  some  slight  buildings  in  Lebanon 
were  erected,  which  afterwards  might  serve  Solomon  for  privacy 
and  pleasure,  retirement  and  recreation ;  and,  seeing  Solomon 
took  his  natural  history  "from  the  cedar  that  grows  in  Lebanon, 
to  the  moss  on  the  wall,"  haply  he  might  study  in  some  of  these 
buildings,  where  cedars  and  other  simples  were  presented  unto 
him,  being  able  to  comment  on  Nature's  works  when  he  saw  the 
text  before  hb  eyes.  Of  these  buildings  in  Libanus,  that  tower 
which  looks  towards  Damascus  (Cant.  vii.  4)  was  the  prin- 
cipal, to  which  the  nose  of  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  is  com- 
pared, for  the  whiteness,  uniformity,  and  proportionable  largeness 
thereof,  whereby  the  generousness  and  animosity  of  the  Church 
is  intimated.  The  philosopher  telleth  us  that  a  tower-fashioned 
nose  (round  and  blunt  at  the  top)  is  a  sign  of  magnanimity. 

13.  From  this  tower  we  may  take  the  prospect  of  all  the  adja- 
cent country,  wherein  we  take  no  notice  of  the  division  of  Syria 
according  to  human  writers,  but  confine  ourselves  to  Scripture 
expressions. 

{Rehob.  5.  The  land  of  Hamah. 

Maachah.        6.  Syrophoenicia. 
Damascus.       7.  Coelosyria. 
Zobah.  8.  Phoenicia. 
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Aram  Rehob  (2  Sam.  z.  6),  or  Beth-Rehob,  so  called  from  a 
principal  city  therein,  lay  south-east  of  Mount  Libanus.  Heiein 
was  Dan,  the  place  where  Abraham  overtook  the  four  kings  (Qen. 
xiv.  14),  who,  after  many  victories,  had  taken  Lot  and  his  wife 
captives.  By  Dan  we  understand,  not  the  city  of  Dan  (formerly 
Laish),  which,  some  hundreds  of  years  after,  was  so  named — 
though  Levi  is  said  (virtually)  to  pay  tithes  in  the  loins  of  Abra- 
ham, Dan  cannot  be  conceived  (formally)  to  name  cities,  being 
as  yet  in  the  body  of  his  great-grandfather  (Heb.  vii.  9) — but  the 
eastermost  fountain  of  Jordan,  anciently  called  Dan.  And  surely 
springs,  the  issue  of  nature,  are  seniors  to  all  cities,  the  result  of 
art  Her^  Abraham  overtook  them,  and,  with  three  hundred  and 
odd  men,  conquered  and  pursued  them  (being  numerous,  and 
flushed  with  former  victories)  to  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left 
side  of  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  16).  Thus  that  army  which  is  but 
a  handful  of  men,  managed  by  Qod's  hand,  will  work  wonders. 
Hereby  Lot.  recovered  his  liberty,  the  king  of  Sodom  his  subjects, 
they  their  goods ;  the  auxiliaries  of  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre 
received  their  pay  out  of  the  spoil  (Gren.  xiv.  24) ;  Melchisedec 
had  the  tithes,  Abraham  the  honour,  and  God  the  gloiy  of  the 
victory  (Gen.  xiv.  20). 

(3.  Aram-Maachah  lay  south-east  of  Aram-beth-Rehob.  The 
king  thereof  appeared  very  active  (i  Chron.  xviiu  6,  7),  though 
bringing  into  the  field  but  a  thousand  men  {2  Sam.  x.  6),  in  the 
battle  against  King  David.  It  seems  Joab,  the  politic  general, 
reputed  these  Syrians  valiant,  who  took  the  choicest  men  of 
Israel  under  his  own  conduct  to  oppose  them,  consigning  the 
refuse,  under  Abishai,  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x.  9),  pre- 
suming they  would  fly,  of  course,  if  the  other  were  worsted ;  as, 
indeed,  it  came  to  pass.  Appendants  to  this  Aram-Maachah 
were  — 

(i)  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3;  i  Chron.  iii.  2) ;  hereof  Talmai  the 
king;  and  Maachah  his  daughter  was  married  to 
David,  and  mother  to  Absalom.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  the  child  proved  a  cross  to  his  father,  begotten  on 
a  heathen  woman,  contrary  to  God's  command,  j^nd 
here  Absalom,  changing  his  climate,  not  conditions, 
staid  three  years  (2  Sajm.  xiii.  38),  clouded  with  his 
father's  displeasure  for  murdering  his  brother  Amnon. 
(a)  Ishtob,  which  contributed  twelve  thousand  men  in  the 
general  engagement  of  the  Syrians  against  King 
David  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
(3)  The  land  of  Tob ;  that  is,  the  good  bnd  (or  (3otb-land, 
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ifyoQ  please)  80  called  from  the  goodness  thereof; 
though  all  the  good  we  know  of  it  is  this,  that  it  afforded 
a  safe  refuge  to  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  3),  when  perse- 
cuted by  his  brethren,  who  hence  was  solemnly  fetched 
to  be  judge  of  Israel. 

Adrichomius  and  other  authors  here  make  the  land  of  Uz  where 
Job  dwelt  (Job  Li).  I  cannot  blame  any  place  to  be  desirous  of 
so  pious  a  man  to  be  an  inhabitant  therein.  But  both  Job's 
friends  and  foes  forbid  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Uz  hereabouts : 
his  foes,  the  Sabeans ;  his  friends,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  &c.,  who 
are  known  to  live  far  south  of  this  place,  of  whom  properly  in  the 
description  of  £dom. 

14.  Aram  of  Damascus  succeeds,  lying  north-east  of  Aram- 
Maachah,  watered  with  the  rivers  of  Abanah  and  Pharphar.  This 
Abanah,  in  human  writers,  is  called  Chrysoroas  or  golden  stream, 
from  the  yellowness  of  its  banks  and  water.  Otherwise,  as  little 
gold  is  to  be  found  in  its  channel  as  at  the  golden  grove  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  or  at  the  golden  vale  in  Herefordshire.  However, 
Abanah  and  Pharphar  were  highly  beholden  to  Naaman  (2  Kings 
v.  12),  who  preferred  them  before  all  the  waters  of  Israel;  as 
possibly  they  might  equal,  yea,  exceed  them  in  some  outward  re- 
spects. But  what  if  the  water  in  the  cistern  chance  to  be  clearer 
than  that  in  the  font?  Know  it  is  divine  institution  which  puts 
the  difference  betwixt  them,  leaving  the  one  a  plain  element,  and 
making  the  other,  a  sovereign  sacrament.  This  river  Chrysoroas 
running  northward  is  afterwards  swallowed  up  in  the  sandy  ground, 
and  there  is  the  visible  end  thereof ;  so  that  Solomon's  rule,  ''All 
rivers  run  into  the  sea"  (Eccles.  i.  5),  must  admit  of  an  exception 
or  exposition,  namely^  either  openly  or  secretly,  as  no  doubt  this 
river  hath  an  underground  recourse  to  the  ocean. 

15.  Coming  near  to  Damascus  we  find  the  place  where  St.  Paul 
was  cast  down  to  the  ground,  as  he  went  with  a  commission  from 
the  high  priest  to  persecute  the  saints  of  Damascus.  Now,  seeing 
Damascus  was  not  in  Judea,  ^f  any  demand  why  Paul  should 
straggle  so  far  from  his  own  country,  hear  his  own  answer, 
"Being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them 
even  unto  strange  cities"  (Acts  xxvi.  iz)  ;  and  it  is  reason 
enough  for  the  actions  of  blind  zeal  that  they  are  the  actions 
of  blind  zeal.  Besides,  it  seems  the  high  priests  at  Jerusalem 
had  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews  in  all 
places.  Some  seeming  contradiction,  but,  on  serious  thoughts, 
easily  reconciled,  appears  in  the  history  of  Su  Paul's  travels. 
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Acts  ix.  7.  Acts  xxii.  9. 

The  men,  also,  which  jour-  Moreover  they  that  were  with 

neyed  with  him  stood  amazed,  me  saw  indeed  a  light,  and  were 

hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  afraid,  but  heard  not  the  voice 

man.  of  him  that  spake  unto  me. 

For,  two  things  considerable  in  this  vision — 

(1)  The    generals    thereof   communicated   to  his  fellow- 

travellers,  that  they  might  attest  the  truth  of  this 
miraculous  accident;  no  seeming  fancy,  but  really 
acted.  Hereupon  they  heard  confusedly  that  there 
was  a  sound,  but  heard  not  distinctly  what  that  sound 
was ;  and  were  admitted  to  see  a  light,  but  did  not 
discover  the  person  of  Jesus  appearing. 

(2)  The  particulars  thereof  imparted  to  Paul  alone  (as  cal- 

culated only  for  his  conversion),  whose  ears  and  eyes 
plainly  heard  and  saw  the  voice  and  apparition. 
Hence  St  Paul  was  conducted  to  the  city  of  Damascus,  whither 
we  follow  after  him. 

t6.  Damascus  is  by  some  conceived  to  have  been  founded  by 
Eliezer,  Abraham's  steward,  only  because  he  is  styled  "  Eiiezer  of 
Damascus"  (Gen.  xv.  2)  ;  but  if  so,  then  signal  was  the  piety  of 
Eliezer,  who  preferred  rather  to  live  a  servant  in  Abraham's  good 
family,  than  to  rule  as  a  lord  in  a  great  city  of  his  own  building. 
Various  was  the  success  and  fortune  of  Damascusunder  several  lords, 
and  we  will  only  instance  in  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
(i)  It  was  inhabited  by  the  S3'rians,  and  accounted  the 
metropolis  of  the  country. 

(2)  It  was  probably  conquered  by  David  when  he  put  gar- 

risons into  Aram  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6 ;  and 
I  Chron.  xviii.  6). 

(3)  In  the  days  of  Solomon  it  was  possessed  by  Rezin,  a 

fugitive  Syrian,  who,  being  made  a  king  thereof,  was 
a  professed  enemy  to  Israel  (i  Kings  i.  23,  24). 

(4)  It  was  won  by  Jeroboam  the  Second,  king  of  Israel,  who 

is  said  to  have  restored  Damascus  (2  Kings  xiv.  28). 

(5)  It  was  recovered  again  by  the  Syrians,  and  Bezin,  in  the 

days  of  Ahaz,  was  king  thereof  (2  Kings  xvi.  6). 

(6)  It  was  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who 

carried  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  away  captive  (2 

Kings  xvi.  9). 
In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  it  in  subjeplion  to  the  Roman 
emperor,  under  whom  Aretas  was  king,  a  persecutor  of  St  Paul 
(2  Cor.  xi.  32). 
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17.  Wonder  not  that  the  Roman  emperors,  ruling  over  the 
world,  should  suffer  some  kings  to  reign  under  them,  which  was 
their  constant  practice,  and  whereby  they  received  no  small 
benefit.  For,  first,  hereby  they  kept  their  people  in  more  willing 
obedience,  when  they  saw  their  former  government  not  wholly 
altered,  but  some  shadow  thereof  still  remaining  in  their  kings, 
continued  amongst  them.  Secondly  when  any  distasteful  project 
was  set  on  foot,  the  emperofs  used  these  kings  to  promote  it,  so 
casting  the  odium  upon  them  which  themselves  declined ;  while 
such  kings,  usually  by  their  immediate  dependence,  durst  not  dis- 
please, but  do  whatsoever  the  emperors  enjoined  them.  Thirdjj^ 
it  conduced  to  the  state  of  their  empire  to  have  kings  homagers 
thereunto.  It  is  but  a  farm,  though  of  never  so  great  revenues, 
and  not  reputed  a  manor,  which  hath  not  some  freeholders  holding 
of  it,  and  owing  suit  and  service  unto  it.  Semblably,  it  was  part 
of  the  imperial  glory  amongst  the  Romans  to  hav€  even  kings  to 
hold  their  sceptres  and  crowns  by  deputation  under  it ;  as  Herod 
in  Judea,  Deiotarus  in  Galatia,  our  Lucius  in  Britain,  and  this 
Aretas,  king  of  Damascus. 

18.  Under  him  St  Paul  had  a  miraculous  deliverance,  though 
both  prince  and  people  plotted  his  destruction,  and  watched  the 
gates  day  and  night  that  they  might  kill  him  (Acts  ix»  24 ;  2  Chron. 
xL  32).  But  what  saith  the  Psalmist  9  ^  Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain  "  (Psalm  czxvii.  c),  either 
to  keep  out  those  whom  He  will  have  in,  or  to  keep  in  those  whom 
He  will  have  out.  All  the  wall  shall  be  one  open  gate  to  those 
whom  divine  providence  will  have  to  escape,  as  here  to  St.  Paul, 
being  let  down  over  the  wall  by  a  rope  in  a  basket 

19.  Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  Damascus,  the  house  of 
Rimmon  was  most  remarkable ;  it  troubled  the  tender  conscience 
of  converted  Naaman  when  his  master  went  up  to  worship  there 
(2  Kings  v.  18),  that  he  had  so  often  bowed  to  tliat  idol;  so  an 
excellent  critic  proves  the  words  to  be  read,  relating  not. to  his 
future  but  former  actions.  Wherefore  the  Prophet's  answer,  "  Go  in 
peace,"  is  not  a  toleration  of  his  idolatry  for  the  time  to  come,  but 
an  absolution  from  his  former  faults,  Naaman's  free  confession 
and  serious  sorrow  for  the  same.  They  show  also  in  this  city  the 
house  or  rather  hole  wherein  Ananias  (St  Paul's  ghostly  father) 
dwelt  or  lurked  (Acts  ix.  12),  being  a  cellar  underground,  to  which 
pilgrims  descend  by  many  stairs,  who  have  so  filled  the  walls . 
thereof  by  writing  their  names  therein,  that,  reader,  there  is  no  room 
left  to  register  thy  name  if  going  thither. 

7D.  Modem  Damascus  is  a  beautiful  city.      The  first  damask 
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rose  had  its  root  here  and  name  hence :  so  all  damask  silk,  linen, 
poulder,  and  plumbs  called  damascens.  Two  things  at  tlus  day 
are  most  remarkable  amongst  the  inhabitants :  there  are  no  law* 
yers  amongst  them,  no  advocates  or  solicitors  of  causes,  no  com- 
pacts being  made  for  future  performance,  but  weigh  and  pay,  all 
bargains  being  driven  with  ready  money;  secondly,  physicians 
here  are  paid  no  fee,  except  the  patient  recover  his  health.  And 
now  I  perceive  that  Mahomet  was  a  politic  man,  who  entered  but 
once  into  Damascus,  and  perceiving,  the  pleasures  thereof,  would 
never  return  again  for  fear  (fotsooth)  lest  he  should  be  bewitched 
with  the  delightfulness  thereof,  and  hindered  from  the  great  work 
he  had  in  hand.  I  indeed  perceive  that  so  pleasant  a  subject 
hath  too  long  retarded  my  pen,  almost  forgetful  to  go  forward  in 
our  description  ;  we  therefore  leave  it  and  proceed. 

21.  Aram-Zobah  lay  north-east  of  Aram- Damascus.  Hadad- 
ezer  or  Hadarezer  was  king  thereof,  so  glorious  a  prince  that  his 
servants  wore  shields  of  gold  in  war,  as  if  they  intended  to  dazzle 
their  enemies'  eyes  with  the  splendour  of  their  arms ;  but  all  in 
vain.  For  the  best  swords  of  steel  will  command  the  bravest 
shield  of  gold ;  and  David  at  Elam  got  an  absolute  conquest  of 
him,  killing  Shobach  his  captain  {2  Sam.  x.  16),  as  formerly  he 
had  defeated  him  and  stripped  him  of  much  rich  spoil  (2  Sam. 
viiL  4}.  As  for  those  golden  shields,  they  fell  not  to  the  shares 
of  any  private  persons,  but  were  treasured  up  by  David  for  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  where  this  glorious  plate  shined  in  its 
proper  sphere,  and  where  riot  and  luxury,  abused  by  man,  was 
converted  into  well-grounded  bounty,  as  bestowed  on  God's  ser- 
vice. Here  David  houghed  the  horses  of  Hadadezer,  and  only 
reserved  an  hundred  chariots  of  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  as  a  trophy 
of  triumph  to  be  used  for  state  at  public  solemnities. 

22.  Some  will  censure  this  as  an  improvident  and  impolitic  act, 
and  character  David  as  more  happy  to  get  than  able  to  use  a 
victory ;  not  casually  letting  slip,  but  wilfully  casting  such  a  power 
of  horse  out  of  his  hand,  which  managed  with  a  proportionable 
infantry,  might  have  given  law  to  all  the  east  country.  Surely  it 
was  not  done  out  of  a  cowardly  suspicion,  lest  the  Syrians  should 
recover  those  horses  again ;  much  less  out  of  consciousness  of  want 
of  horsemanship  in  the  Israelites  to  set  riders  upon  them ;  rather 
it  was  that  David,  being  privy  to  the  deceitfulness  of  man's  heart 
(how  hard  it  was  to  have  much  human  strength,  and  not  to  have 
confidence  in  it),  did  it  to  wean  his  subjects  from  the  arm  of  flesh 
that  they  might  more  rely  on  divine  protection.  And  he  did  it  to 
encourage  in  them  what  properly  is  called  manhood ;  that  they 
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might  not  expect  victories  of  equivocal  generation  begotten  be- 
tvirizt  men  and  horses,  but  such  achieved  only  by  man's  prowess, 
instrumental  to  get,  and  God's  providence  the  principal  to  give 
them.  Yea,  David  might  seem  to  have  houghed  all  the  horses  in 
the  world,  with  that  his  short  but  sharp  sentence,  ''  A  horse  is  but 
a  vain  thing  to  save  a  man  "  (Psalm  xzxiil  17). 

23.  It  will  further  be  objected  that  grant  these  horses  not  to  be 
used  in  the  wars  of  Israel,  yet  what  needs  this  waste  to  spoil 
God's  good  creatures  ?  Might  they  not  have  been  sold  for  many 
talents  and  given  to  the  poor  1  It  is  answered  that  David  did  it 
in  a  holy  brave,  to  show  that  the  pagans'  pride  was  Israel's  scorn, 
and  that  he  as  much  disdained  to  gain  wealth  by  the  sale  as  to 
get  strength  by  the  service  of  those  horses.  Besides,  David  herein 
did  follow  the  precept  given  to,  and  pressed  and  practised  by 
Joshua  in  the  like  case  (Joshua  xL  6).  And  indeed  multiplying 
of  horses  was  forbidden  the  kings  of  Israel  (Deut.  xvii.  19).  But 
af^er  David's  days  the  militia  was  much  altered  and  managed  by 
horse  ;  by  the  way,  Absalom  was  the  first  Israelite  whom  we  find 
riding  in  a  chariot,  and  how  he  was  blest  is  not  unknown.  After- 
wards Solomon  brought  many  horses  out  of  Egypt,  and  an  Egyp- 
tian wife  on  the  back  of  them,  who  certainly  hindered  more  &an 
helped  him,  and  generally  the  Israelites  were  more  prosperous 
before  their  use  of  horses  than  ever  after;  their  success  was 
mounted  when  they  fought  on  foot,  but  scarce  went  on  foot  when 
their  armies  were  mounted  on  horseback. 

24.  But  to  return  to  Aram-Zobah.  Two  prime  cities  thereof, 
with  four  names,  are  mentioned  in  Scripture — Beta  and  Berothai 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8),  elsewhere  called  Tibhah  and  Chun  (i  Chron. 
xviii.  8).  Here — not  to  say  that  Beta  and  Tibhah,  by  meta- 
thesis, are  the  same — it  is  no  news  for  cities,  standing  in  the  con- 
fines of  several  kingdoms,  and  the  juncture  of  several  languages, 
to  have  double  names.    What  the  Englishman  calls  Gloucester 

sj  and  Worcester,  the  Welshmen  term  Caer  Loy w  and  Caer-Frangon ; 
and  probably  one  of  the  names  of  these  cities  was  Hebrew,  and 
the  other  Aramite.  Both  of  them  afforded  much  brass  to  King 
David,  God's  receiver-general  for  that  purpose,  for  the  building  of 
the  temple  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  But  Zobah,  which  gave  the  name  to 
this  country,  is  generally  conceived  at  this  day  to  be  called  Aleppo 
(though  some  Jews  inhabiting  therein  count  it  anciently  the  city 
of  Sepharvaim),  from  alep^  which  signifies  milk  in  the  Turkish 
language ;  whereof  such  plenty  here,  that,  if  via  lactea  be  to  be 
found  on  earth,  it  is  in  this  place.  It  is  so  seated  on  a  navigable 
stream,  which  runs  into  Euphrates,  that  here  the  commodities  of* 
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the  east  and  west  do  meet — the  former  from  Babylon,  by  water ; 
the  latter  by  land  caravans  from  Scanderoon — and  this  city  is  the 
golden  clasp  to  couple  both  sides  of  the  world  together ;  and  we 
remit  the  reader  to  modem  merchants  for  further  information 
thereof. 

25.  And  here,  standing  on  the  outmost  verge  of  our  map,  we 
conid  wish  it  of  such  extent  as  might  present  to  the  reader  Aram- 
Naharam,  or  Mesopotamia,  otherwise  Padsfn-Aram,  where  Bethuel 
andLaban  dwelt;  Charran,  whither  Abraham  first  removed;  Chal- 
dea;  and  Ur,  a  city  where  he  formerly  dwelt ;  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
the  two  empresses  of  the  world ;  with  the  rivers  which  watered 
and  bounded  Paradise  itself.  But,  alas  !  as  prodigals  who  have 
spent  their  possessions  take  little  delight  to  see  a  survey  of  the 
lands  they  have  sold  (the  sad  remembrancer  of  their  former  riot 
and  present  wretchedness)  so  small  comfort  can  accrue  unto  us 
by  the  curious  inquiry  into  the  ancient  place  of  Paradise,  having 
long  since,  in  our  first  parents,  forfeited  all  our  right  and  title 
thereunto.  But  the  main  matter  forbidding  our  pen's  progress 
any  further  is  because,  as  Shimei,  confined  by  Solomon  to  Jerusa- 
lem, suffered  justly  as  an  offender  for  gadding  to  Gath  ( x  Kings 
iL  44),  so,  Palestine,  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  being  the 
proper  subject  of  our  discourse,  we  shall  be  taken  trespassers  if 
found  wandering  beyond  the  bounds  thereof.  However,  i.  hope, 
without  offence,  my  hand  may  point  further  than  my  feet  may 
follow,  and  tell  the  reader  that  the  fore-named  places  lie  north-  I 
east  of  the  city  of  Aleppo. 

26.  The  land  of  Hamah  lay  west  of  Aram-Zobah,  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Hamathites,  descended  from  the  eleventh  and 
youngest  son  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Cham  (Gen.  x.  t8),  of  whom 
largely  before.  In  the  days  of  David,  Toi  was  king  of  this  country, 
whOk  being  at  war  with  Hadadezar,  and  hearing  how  the  Israelites 
had  defeated  him,  sent  Joram  his  son  to  King  David,  with  presents 
in  his  hand  and  compliments  in  his  mouth  (2  Sam.  viii.  10),  to  con* 
gratulate  his  victory.  Long  after,  Shalmaneser  subdued  this  coun- 
try, and  extinguished  the  royal  race  ;  witness  that  brag,  "  Where 
is  the  king  of  Hamath  and  of  Arpad  V  (Isa.  xxxvii.  13).  Though 
that  proud  question  admits  of  an  answer;  namely,  they  were 
even  there  where  their  sins  set  them ;  seeing  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Assyrian  valour  as  the  Syrian  wickedness  which  cast  these  kings 
out  of  their  country.  Riblah  was  a  prime  city  in  this  land,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar  caused  the  eyes  of  2^dekiah  to  be  bored  out 
(2  Kings  XXV.  6,  7).  Some  conceive  this  done  in  the  land  of 
Naphtdi;  others,  with  more  likelihood,  in  this  place;  and  we 
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(see,  reader,  our  carefulness  to  please  all,  if  possible,  in  this 
captious  age)  mention  it  in  both.  Yet,  because  this  Riblah  was 
many  miles  nearer  to  Babylon,  and  further  from  Jerusalem,  it  is 
more  probable  to  be  the  place,  as  more  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  ease 
and  Zedekiah's  anguish ;  it  adding  to  the  conqueror's  state  to  fetch 
the  captive  furthest  from  his  own  country. 

27.  Hamah,  the  city  which  gave  the  name  to  this  country,  was 
afterwards  called  Antiochia.  Seven  and  twenty  cities  are  said  to 
be  of  the  same  name  ;  for,  several  Antiochuses  being  successively 
kings  of  Syria,  stocked  their  dominions  with  many  cities  after  their 
names,  as  being  either  built,  beautified,  strengthened,  or  enlaiged 
by  them  or  their  favourites.  But  it  matters  not  how  many  younger 
brethren  there  be  of  the  same  family,  as  long  as  our  Antioch  is 
the  heir,  and,  though  not  in  age,  in  honour  to  be  preferred  before 
all  the  rest.  Here  the  professors  of  the  gospel— formerly  termed 
believers  for  their  faith,  sometimes  brethren  for  their  love,  saints 
for  their  holiness,  discij^es  for  their  knowledge — were,  for  all  these, 
first  called  Christians  (Acts  xi.  26).  Probably,  when  many  of  all 
nations  believed,  the  name  Christian  was  given  to  them  to  bury 
the  difference  betwixt  Jews  and  Gentiles  (thus  England  and  Scot- 
land happily  joined  in  Great  Britain),  which  two  names,  though 
remaining  afterwards,  were  used  as  tcnns  of  civil  difference,  not 
odious  distinction.  Had  this  happened  at  Rome,  how  would  the 
tide  of  Tiber  have  swollen  above  all  his  bounds  and  banks  at  the 
cpjxcfiitjthat  in  her  city  religion  itself  was  christened  f  But  this 
Antioch  hath  still  more  to  brag  of— the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  wherein 
he  sate  patriarch  many  years  before  his  removal  to  Rome ;  and, 
therefore,  no  wonder  if  Antioch  grudge  to  give  Rome  the  supe- 
riority. Why  should  not  that  place  be  the  prime  which  was  the 
first)  Besides,  St.  Peter  was  honoured  at  Antioch,  murdered  at 
Rome.  And  why  should  that  city  receive  most  credit  by  him, 
which  used  most  cruelty  unto  him )  But  let  ecclesiastical  heralds 
deduce  the  pedigree  and  marshal  the  precedency  of  these  churches, 
we  will  only  add,  that  this  Pharisaical  taking  of  the  upp^hand 
hath  in  all  ages  hindered  tlie  giving  of  the  right  band  of  Chnstian 
fellowship. 

28.  Now  surely  no  malignant  quality  in  this  place,  but  a  prin- 
ciple of  perverseness  in  men's  hearts,  was  the  cause  that  so  many 
famous  contentions  happened  in  this  city  of  Antioch.  Here  it 
was  that  some  coming  down  from  Judea  maintained  the  necessity 
of  circumcision  (Acts  xv.  i)  and  the  legal  ceremonies,  endeavouring 
to  set  up  a  religion  (like  those  monsters  in  Africa,  begotten  betwixt 
several  kinds,  partaking  of  both,  perfect  in  neither,  but  defective 
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in  their  very  redundancy),  a  medley  mongrel  betwixt  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  This  occasioned  the  calling  of  the  first  great  council 
in  Jerusalem,  which,  in  fine,  concluded  that  this  legal  yoke  was 
not  to  be  laid  on  the  neck  of  Christians.  Here  Peter,  being  guilty 
(it  is  the  expression  of  Erasmus)  of  ''  superstitious  dissimulation,'' 
with  his  example — (oh'^lKe  impulsive  power  of  great  men's  pre- 
cedents !) — brought  Barnabas  into  the  same  fault,  for  which  St. 
Paul  presently  and  publicly  reproved  him  (Gal.  ii.  i8).  But  we 
will  not  widen  the  wounds  in  good  men's  memories,  rather  com- 
mending to  posterity  the  holy  zeal  of  St.  Paul  in  seasonable 
giving,  the  humble  piety  of  St.  Peter  in  patient  taking  so  sharp  a 
reproof. 

29.  But  the  greatest  contention  happening  here  was  that 
parox3rsm  betwixt  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  one  as  earnestly  refus- 
ing as  the  other  desiring  the  company  of  John  Mark  to  go  along 
with  them,  in  which  contest  Paul  is  generally  conceived  to  have 
most  reason,  Barnabas  most  passion  on  his  side,  because — 

(i)  He  saw  clearly  without  carnal  relation,  whilst  Barnabas 

beheld  Mark,  his  sister's  son  (Col.  iv.  10),  through  the 

spectacles  of  natural  affection. 

(2)  A  reason  is  rendered  by  Paul  why  Mark's  company 

should  be  declined,  namely,  because  he  departed 
from  them  at  Pamphilia  and  deserted  the  work  (Acts 
XV.  58),  none  alleged  by  Barnabas  why  the  same 
should  be  accepted. 

(3)  Paul  immediately  departing  after  this  contention  is  said 

to  be  recommended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of 
God  (Acts  XV.  46),  which  seems  to  amount  to  a  general 
approbation  of  his  carriage  herein.  No  such  passage 
appears  of  Barnabas. 

(4)  After  this  time  St  Paul  and  his  acts  are  celebrated  in 

every  chapter,  whereas  Barnabas  sinks  here  in  silence, 
and  his  name  mentioned  no  more  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Scripture. 
But  we  must  admire  God's  wisdom  and  man's  weakness,  sancti- 
fying this  discord  to  his  glory.     For  whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were   newly  converted,  and  their  company  needful  for  mutual 
assistance  each  to  other,  their  persons  and  affections  were  united 
together ;  but  now  grown  strong  in  grace,  and  able  singly  to  subsist, 
God  suffered  this  unhappy  difference  to  sever  them.    Whereby 
the  Gospel  increased,  the  one  sailing  to  Cyprus,  the  other  staying 
in  Syria  ;   so  whereas  formerly  one  place  at  the  same  time  did 
jointly  enjoy  them.    Now  there  became  two  flocks,  two  shepherds^ 
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two  vines,  two  vinedressers,  and  the  division  of  preachers  proved 
the  multiplication  of  preaching. 

30.  We  must  not  forget  how  one  Nicolas,  a  prosel3rte  of  this  citj 
of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5),  was  the  last  of  the  seven  deacons,  and  the 
first  founder  of  an  heresy  (which  Qod  professeth  himself  to  hate. 
Rev.  ii.  6),  from  him  called  the  Nicolaitans.      For  this  Nicolas  is 
reported  to  have  had  a  beautiful  woman  to  his  wife,  and  being  taxed 
for  being  causelessly  jealous  of  her,  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  he 
prostituted  her  to  the  embraces  of  any  that  would  lie  wit|^  her ; 
with  some  other  strange  opinions  he  maintained.    Those  therefore 
who  so  indiscreetly  express  their  detestation  of  one  sin,  that  they 
fall  foul  on  the  committing  of  the  contrary,  may  by  a  spiritual 
,.    proportion  be  accounted  mystical  Nicolaitans. 
/t*         31.  There  was  also  belonging  to  Antioch  (pardon  a  little  di- 
^^'       4gr(Msion)  a    delicious    suburb  called    Daphne,"  where ^'^ftpeilo 
^  DapKi^us  was  adored.     Now  (some  three  hundred  and  sixty 

yy\  years  after  Christ)  Julian  the  apostate,  the  professed  enemy  to 

piety,  sacrificed  here  to  this. devil-god,  who  used  to  be  very  talka- 
tive in  giving  of  oracles,  but  lately  was  grown  very  mute ;  and 
being  demanded  the  reason  of  his  sudden  silence,  answered  (for- 
sooth) it  was  because  the  body  of  Babylas  (martyred  under  Deciua 
the  emperor)  was  buried  near  his  Temple,  the  virtue  whereof 
^  stopped  his  wind-pipe.  Hereupon  a  conceit  was  taken  that  other 
mart3rrs'  bones  might  be  found  upon  "tnaTlir  terrible  to  the  devil, 
which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  enshrining,  worshipping,  and 
^  circumgestation  of  the  relics  of  saints.  See  how  Satan  (much  de- 
*  lighted  in  iiislil|pish  parallels  of  divine  service)  was  ambitious  that 
a  dominative  point  of  anti-christianism  should  have  its  original  in 
the  same  place  where  the  name  of  Christianity  first  began.  But 
long  since  Antioch  hath  smarted  for  this  superstition  and  her  other 
sins,  reduced  at  this  day  to  a  petty  village  (standing  in  the  road 
betwixt  Scanderoon  and  Aleppo),  and  Orontes,  the  river  thereof 
once  navigable  (St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  sailed  to  Antioch,  Acts 
xiv.  26],  much  obstructed  with  sand,  and  more  profitable  for  good 
eels  there  taken,  than  any  other  commodity,  and  the  few  buildings 
remaining  miserably  ruinous.  But  seeing  silks,  though  ragged, 
may  be  worn  with  the  less  discredit ;  the  torn  and  tattered  edifices 
in  Antioch  seem  no  disgrace,  because  most  of  them  are  made  of 
rich  stuff,  even  costly  marble  curiously  polished. 

32.  Leaving  Antioch,  we  come  to  Seleucia,  seated  on  the  seaside, 
a  port  once  graced  with  St.  Paul's  presence  (Acts  xiii.  4),  whence  they 
sailed  into  Cyprus,  lying  over  against  it.  This  island  is  so  called 
from  cypress  trees  growing  there  in  abundance,  which  a  great 
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critic  conceives  to  be  that  gopher  wood  whereof  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  made,  and  boldly  affirms  that,  setting  aside  the  adventitious 
termination,  cupar  and  gopher  are  effectually  the  same  in  Hebrew. 
Frequent  the  use  of  cypress  boughs  in  funerals,  whereof  the  rea- 
son is  rendered,  because  that  tree,  cut  down,  sprouts  no  more,  as 
no  natural  hope  of  a  dead  corpse  reviving.  Coffins,  also,  were 
generally  made  of  cypress  even  amongst  the  heathen,  in  memorial^ 
as  one  will  have  it,  of  the  deluge,  and  mankind  buried  quick  many 
months  in  the  cypress  ark.  The  distance  of  Cyprus  from  the  conti- 
nent cannot  be  great^Jf  it^belruewhat  Pli^y  reports,  that  whole  herds 
of  deer  used  to  swim  over  thitHer,  scenting,  though  not  seeing,  the 
land ;  the  foremost,  like  an  adventurous  captain,  valiantly  conduct- 
ing them,  and  then  in  order,  one  so  lying  on  another  that  the  leader's 
haunch  was  the  follower's  pillow  to  rest  his  head  upon.  Most 
fruitful  was  this  island,  affording  all  things  both  for  pleasure  and 
luxury,  and  therefore  Venus  worshipped  for  chief  .deity  therein^ 
The  women  of  this  country  anciently  were  very  wanton,  or,  as 
they  counted  it,  very  religious ;  for,  having  a  whore  for  their  god- 
dess, no  wonder  if  adultery  was  their  devotion. 

33.  Amongst  the  eminent  persons  bred  in  Cyprus,  whilst  states- 
men take  special  notice  of  Solon  the  lawgiver,  philosophers  of 
Zeno  the  stoic,  poets  of  Asclepiades,  first  author  of  those  verses 
from  him  so  called,  it  will  be  fittest  for  us  to  observe  Mnason,  an 
old  disciple,  host  to  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxL  16);  Sergius  Paulus, 
deputy  of  this  island  (Acts  ziiL  7},  a  prudent  man,  St.  Paul's  con- 
vert; and  Barnabas,  here  born,  a  Jew-Levite-Cypriot  (the  first 
by  nation,  the  next  by  family,  the  last  by  place  of  his  nativity) 
and  had  therein  possessions  of  considerable  value.  If  any  say 
it  was  covetousness,  and  distrust  in  Divine  providence,  in  Bar- 
nabas to  be  a  landed  Levite  (Acts  iv.  36},  because  that  tribe  had  no 
inheritance  given  them — "  the  Lord  of  Israel  was  their  inheritance" 
(Josh.  xiii.  33) — let  such  know,  that  constitution  was  only  tempo* 
rary  and  local,  to  last  no  longer  than  whilst  the  Jews  continued  at 
home  in  a  setded  commonwealth ;  after  whose  banishment 
abroad,  happy  that  Levite  who,  when  charity  of  others  waxed 
cold,  could  warm  himself  with  his  own  well-gotten  goods.  But 
afterwards  Barnabas,  that  ''son  of  consolation"  (comforting  the 
bowels  of  the  saints  as  well  by  his  works  as  words,  deeds  as  doc- 
trine), sold  his  possessions  (Acts  iv.  37),  and  tendered  the  price 
thereof  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  Such  practices  were  sincerely 
performed  in  the  primitive  times ;  superstitiously  imitated,  with 
opinion  of  merit,  in  after  ages ;  and  scornfully  derided  by  too 
many  in  our  days,  so  far  from  parting  with  the  propriety,  that  they 
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will  not  appropriate  a  part  of  their  goods  to  good  uses.  We  find 
St.  Paul  preaching  in  two  cities  in  Cyprus— Salam  is  (Acts  xiii.  5, 6), 
where  there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews ;  and  Paphos,  where 
Venus  was  worshipped  (thence  sumamed  Paphia),  and  where 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  was  struck  blind  for  opposing  St.  Paul.  We 
cannot  recover  Paphos  proportionably  into  this  map ;  behold  it, 
therefore,  peeping  in,'  but  excommuned  the  lines  thereof. 

34.  But  to  return  to  the  continent,  where  we  fall  on  Syro- 
phoenicia,  whose  mixed  name  speaks  its  middle  situation  betwixt 
Syria  and  Phenice ;  so  that,  if  those  two  countries  should  fall  out, 
no  fitter  umpire  to  arbitrate  their  difference  than  Syrophoenicia, 
participating  of,  and  therefore  presumed  impartial  to,  both.  Of 
this  country  was  that  bold  beggar,  who  would  have  no  saying  nay, 
but,  importunate  in  the  behalf  of  her  daughter  (Mark  viL  26X  no 
whit  discouraged  with  the  disadvantage  of  her  person,  disaffection 
of  the  disciples  (miserable  mediators,  interceding  for  her  repulse), 
deep  silence,  and  afterwards  disdainful  denial  of  Christ  himself, 
would  not  desist,  as  if  her  zeal  was  heated  with  the  antiperistasis 
of  the  cold  comfort  she  received,  till  the  violence  of  her  faith  had 
wrested  a  grant  from  our  Saviour.  The  bounds  of  S)Tophoenicia 
are  variously  assigned,  the  principal  cities  whereof  are  Laodicea, 
different  from  that,  to  which  St.  John  wrote,  and  whose  lukewarm 
temper  made  health  itself  sick  thereof  (Rev.  iii.  16). 

35.  Next  we  find,  on  the  sea,  the  city  of  Gebal  (in  Ptolemy  and 
Strabo,Gabal),  and  the  inhabitants  therein,  and  thereabouts,  termed 
Giblites  in  Scripture  (Joshua  xiii.  5).  These  led  the  van  in  the 
grand  conspiracy  against  Israel,  '*  Gthal  and  Ammon  and  Amalek, 
the  Philistims,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  Asher  also,"  &c. 
(Psalm  Ixxxiii*  7).  But  Solomon  taught,  their  hands  another 
lesson,  not  to  fight  against  (jod's  people,  but  to  help  to  finish  His 
temple  (i  Kings  v.  15, 18).  At  the  coronation  of  Tyre,  the  queen 
mart  of  the  world,  so  largely  described  by  Ezekiel,  where  all 
neighbouring  cities,  as  in  grand-seigeantry,  held  their  places  by 
some  special  attendance  about  her,  the  ancients  of  Gebal,  and 
the  wise  men  thereof,  were  her  calkers  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9),  to  stop 
the  leaks  and  chinks  in  her  ships,  so  cunning  were  the  Giblites  in 
that  employment.  Yet  all  their  curiosity  in  this  kind  could  not 
keep  out  the  deluge  of  divine  anger  from  entering  their  own  city, 
which  at  this  day  hath  drowned  Gebal  in  utter  destruction. 

36.  More  south,  the  river  Eleutheras,  arising  out  of  Libanus, 
shaped  his  course  to  the  sea,  so  being  the  northern  boundary  of 
Phoenicia.  In  this  river,  saith  reverend  Beza,  was  the  eunuch 
baptised  by  Philip  (Acts  viiL  36),  therein  making  an  inexcusaUe 
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mistake ;  for,  except  the  eunuch  in  his  travels  went,  like  the  sun 
on  Ahaz's  dial  (2  Kings  xx.  11),  backwards,  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  going  to  Gaza,  and  so  into  Ethiopia,  his  own  country,  once 
to  come  near  this  river,  lying  far  north  quite  the  contrary  *way. 
Had  Beza,  instead  of  the  eunuch  baptised,  placed  the  Emperor 
Barbarossa  drowned  here,  it  had  borne  better  proportion  to  truth. 
However,  from  this  learned  man's  mistake,  I  collect  comfortable 
confidence  of  pardon  for  my  faults  committed  in  this  description  ; 
for,  seeing  so  strong  legs  are  prone  to  stumble,  surely  the  falls  of 
my  feeble  feet  will  be  freely  forgiven  me  by  the  charitable  reader. 

37.  Near  the  running  of  Eleutherus  into  the  Midland  Sea,  stood 
Antaradus,  so  called  because  opposite  to  Aradas  (Arvad  in  Scrip- 
ture), a  city  of  remarkable  antiquity,  situation,  and  subsistence. 
Well  doth  Strabo  call  this  an  ancient  place,  seeing  it  retained  its  <- 
name  morelRaft  two  thousand  years,  from  Arvad,  the  ninth  son  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18;  i  Chron.  L  16),  even  till  after  the  time  of 
our  Saviour.  The  city  is  seated  in  an  island  seven  furlongs  in 
compass,  and  twenty  distant  from  the  continent,  being  all  a  main 
rock  (industry  and  ingenuity  will  make  wealth  grow  on  a  bare 
stone),  watered  in  peace  from  the  mainland,  in  war  with  an  engine 
(consult  with  our  author  for  the  form  thereof),  which,  limbeck-like, 
extracted  sweet  water  out  of  the  brackish  ocean.  The  citizens  of 
this  place  served  Tyre  in  a  double  office ;  by  land,  as  soldiers — 

*^  The  men  of  Arvad,  with  thine  army,  were  upon  the  walls  round 
about"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  11,  8);  by  water,  as  sailors — "The  inhabi- 
tants of  Arvad  were  thy  mariners;"  which  sufficiently  speaks 
their  dexterity  in  either  element. 

38.  Next  the  men  of  Arvad  the  prophet  mentioneth  the  Gamma- 
dims  (Ezek.  xxvii.  11),  (the  joint  naming  them  probably  insinuates 
the  vicinity  of  their  habitation)  which  were  in  the  tower  of  Tyre 
as  a  garrison  to  defend  them.  By  Gammadims  some  understand 
pigmies  of  a  cubit  high,  equal  to  the  standard  of  Ehud's  dagger 
(Judg.  viii.  16),  because  Gamad  signifies  a  cubit  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  But  how  ill  doth  this  meastu^  agree  with  martial  men  ? 
except  any  will  say  that,  as  the  Jebusites,  in  a  proud  confidence 
of  the  natural  strength  of  Mount  Sion,  placed  the  lame  and  blind 
to  man  the  same  (2  Sam.  v.  8X  so  the  Tyrians  presumed  that 
dwarfs  were  tall  enough  to  make  good  their  giant  fortifications: 
More  likely  is  the  conjecture  of  Tremellius,  that  the  Gammadims 
were  a  people  in  Phoenicia,'  inhabiting  a  part  thereof  which  ran 
out,  bowed  and  bended,  into  the  sea.  And  we  know  that  Ancona 
in  Italy,  and  Elbow-lane  in  London,  receive  names  from  the  same 
fashion.    And,  seeing  Comishmen  are  so  called  from  the  form  of     ^/^ 
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their  country,  dwelling  in  a  land  which  by  degrees  is  contracted  or 
narrowed  into  the  likeness  of  a  horn,  why  not  Gammadims,  cubit- 
men,  from  the  similitude  of  their  country  in  the  situation  thereof  1 
Here,  to  fortify  his  conjecture,  Tremellius  produceth  a  place,  in 
Pliny,  of  Gamala,  a  city  in  Phoenicia,  since  swallowed  up,  where 
he  conceiveth  the  /  to  be  changed  into  the  d^  that  the  Gammadims 
I   were  inhabitants  thereof.    However,  for  quietness'  sake,  may  the 
I   reader  be  contented  to  suffer  them  to  remain  there  in  our  map,  if 
j   not  as  dwellers,  only  as  sojourners,  until  such  time  as  learned  men 
'^  shall  provide  a  more  proper  place  for  them. 

39.  And  now,  on  a  sudden,  we  are  fallen  unawares,  against  our 
propounded  order,  on  Phoenicia,  of  the  name  and  nature  of  which 
country  formerly,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  chief  havens  therein 
were  Tripolis,  so  called,  say  some,  because  it  hath  been  thrice 
built ;  by  others,  because  three  cities.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus, 
concurred  to  the  building  thereof.  Next  is  the  promontory  called 
O^ov  wpoaanroi/^  OF  God's  face,  which  no  whit  affrighted  the  pirates 
and  sea  robbers,  who  had  a  castle  hard  by,  called  CasUllum  Fra- 
donum^  from  their  mischievous  cruelty.  Botrus  succeeds,  whose 
name  signifieth  a  bunch  of  grapes,  either  from  plenty  of  wine 
growing  there,  or  because  the  houses  in  this  compacted  city  were 
built  in  a  cluster,  though  now  become  so  thin  scarce  any  two  of 
them  stand  together.  Byblus,  the  birthplace  of  Philo,  commonly 
sumamed  Byblius,  Barutis,  anciently  a  good  haven,  now  decayed. 
Adonius,  so  called  from  the  minion  of  Venus,  worshipped  here- 

,.  *      abouts,  and  Licus,  are  the  chief  rivers  in  this  country  (having 
many  other  smaller  brooks  \  and  Climax  the  mountain  of  most 
\  \         ^note,  whose  figure,  like  that  figure  in  rhetoric,  ascends,  like  a 
staircase,  by  degrees. 

40.  Coelosyria  is  only  behind,  or  hollow  Syria,  so  called  because 
lying  in  a  concavity  betwixt  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus ;  though  Ptolemy  and  others  stretch  the  name  thereof  in 
a  large  acceptation,  even  as  far  as  Arabia.  Full  it  was  of  fair  cities, 
but  none  we  meet  named  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  forbear  the 
further  prosecution  thereof.  Only,  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  our 
map,  we  mention  four  modem  villages  under  the  command  of  the 
Turks,  where,  and  where  alone,  the  Syriac  tongue  is  spoken  at  this 
day,  namely,  Hatcheeth,  Sharri,  Blouza,  and  Eden ;  the  last  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Maronites,  who  have  a  poor  patriarch  re- 
siding at  Tripoli ;  and  the  people  herd,  against  all  sense,  conceive 
this  Eden  to  be  the  place  of  paradise.  Worse  errors  they  maintain 
in  point  of  doctrine,  concurring  with  the  Greek  church  ;  but  in 
discipline  late  reconciled  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope,  on  his  own  cost, 
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gives  some  of  their  children  education*  Honest,  harmless  people 
these  Maronites  are,  happy  in  the  ignorance  of  luxury,  and  so 
hospitable,  that,  instead  of  receiving,  they  return  thanks  to  any 
western  Christians  who  will  accept  of  their  entertainment 

41.  There  remains  nothing  more  in  the  map  for  me  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with,  save  only  that  we  have  set  the  modem  stages  or 
ions  (we  must  have  all  wares  in  our  pack,  not  knowing  what  kind 
of  chapmen  we  shall  light  on)  betwixt  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and 
so  forwju-ds  to  Jerusalem.  Amongst  these  canes^  or  Turkish  inns, 
Marra  and  Cotefey  are  most  beautiful ;  the  latter  little  inferior  to  v/ 
the  Old  Exchange  in  London,  built  by  a  bashaw  (O  let  not 
Christians  confound  whilst  Turks  found  places  for  public  use>a^'-  ', 
for  the  benefit  of  travellers,  being  both  a  castle  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  a  college  for  their  provision ;  where,  on  the  founder's- 
cost,  sufficient  food  is  afforded  both  them  and  their  catde.  As 
for  some  Christian  travellers  who  scorned  to  feed  thereon,  it  seems 
that  either  they  were  not  soundly  hungry,  or  were  not  of  the  solid 
judgment  of  Elijah,  who  surely  would  have  taken  meat  from  the 
hands  of  Turks,  who  refused  not  flesh  from  the  beaks  of  ravens 
(i  Kings  xvii.  6). 


I' 
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CHAPTER    II. 

TAe  Description  of  Midian,  Moab,  Amnum^ 

Edom. 

r.  Befors  we  come  to  the  particular  description  of  the  countries, 
something  for  satisfaction,  why  Midian  first,  and  why  Midian  and 
andMoab  together.  In  giving  Midian  the  precedency,  we  observe 
seniority,  he  being  extracted  from  Abraham  the  uncle,  by  Keturah 
his  wife,  whilst  Moab  came  from  Lot  the  nephew,  by  his  own 
daughter.  As  for  putting  them  together,  we  are  loath  to  confess 
our  poverty,  that  lack  of  larger  instructions  to  furnish  forth  several 
maps,  was  any  cause  of  our  conjoining  them  together.  The  main 
motive  is  not  only  the  vicinity  of  their  habitation,  but  also  cx>r- 
respondency  of  several  achievements  betwixt  them,  which  makes 
them  often  coupled  together  in  Scripture.*  Thus  ^  Hadad,  king  of 
Edom,  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab"  (Gen«  '^p^v.  36).    Th^, 
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ekkfB  o£  M!<Mb  and  the  elders  of  Kidian  wer<^  jointly^  emi^oyed  f» 
fetch  Balaam  ^Num.  zxil  7).  The^  daughters  of  Moab  aod  tbe 
daughteis  of  Midian  enticed  the  Israelites  to  whoredom  and 
idolatry  (Num.  acxv.  a»  i8). 

a.  Midian  consisted  of  two  families :  one  seized  southwaid^  near 
the  Red  Sea*  serving  the  true  God  (not  so  purely,  but  with  ther 
mixture  of  superstitions),  where  Jethro^  Moses'  Oatbor-in-law  Uved, 
of  whom  (God  willing)  hereafter ;  the  other,  idolaters,  planted 
QQore  eastward,  die  subject  of  our  present,  discourse.  This  distance 
of  place  and  difference  of  religions  gave  probability  to  theii; 
opinions,  who  fancy  them  two  distinct  nations,  which  is  seemingly: 
confirmed,  because  the  former  is  adled  Midian  in  the  New  Testa-^ 
ment  (Acts  vii.  39).  But  though  in  some  cases  we  confess  that 
the  difference  of  a  letter  may  make  more  than,  a  literal  difference^; 
yet  here  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  zeal  distinction,  s^ing  Hebrew, 
words  made  Greek  often  suffer  greater  mutations  than  of  a  vowel,: 
Midian  into  Madian.  Others  are  startled,  because  the  MidianiteS; 
are  sometimes  termed  Ishmaelites  (Gen*  xxxvii.  25,27,23^56; 
Jttdg.  viiL  22,  24,  26),. whereas  thjs  latter  come  from  Hagar,  the. 
former  from  Keturah.  But  it  is  probable  (surely  such  as  reject  .our> 
conjecture  will  substitute  a  better  in  the  room  thereof),  that 
because  Ishmael  was  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  chief  of  the  house, 
all  those  eastern  people  descended  from  Abraham  were  denomi- 
nated by  the  generical  name  of  Ishmaelites. 

3.  It  is  as  difficult  precisely  to  define  the  bounds  as  impossible 
completely  to  describe  the  country  of  Midian.  For  besides  the 
rnixjture  and  conjunction  (not  to  say  confusion),  of  these,  eastern 
people,  interfering  amongst  themselves  in  their  habitations,  the 
yj  Midianites  especially  led  erratical  liy<ps,  and  therefore  had  uncer- 
tain limits.  They  dwelt  mostlh  tent^,  which  we  may  call  moving 
towns  and  extempore  cities,  set  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  fewer 
taken  down  and  dissolved.  Next  morning  oft-times  found  them 
many  miles  off  from  the  place  where  last  night  left  them.  And  if 
we  wonder  at  the  wildness  of  their  wandering,  and  rudeness  of 
their  roving  abroad,  they  will  admire  as  much  at  the  stillness  of 
our  station,  and  dulhuess  of  our  constant  dwelling  in  one  place  ; 
and  no  doubt  they  observe  a  method  in  their  removals,  as  there- 
is  a  regularity  as  well  in  the  motion  of  the  planets  as  of  ^e 
fixed  stars. 

4«  For  the  general,  we  dare  avouch  they  had  Reuben  and  Gkid: 
on  the  west,  Moab  on  the  south,  Ammon  on  die  north,  the. 
Ishmaelites  or  Hagarens  on  the  east  Some  place  them  more' 
south,  hard  by  the  Dead  Sea,  but  therein. snrdy.  mistake.    Foe 
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when  Oideon  had  the  Midiatiites  id  chase  out  of  the  land  ^Sf  Cannan. 
(Judges  viL),  they  betook  not  themselves  southward  (and  torely^ 
siich  foses  when  hunted  would  haste  home  to  their  own  kennds)« 
but  ran. through  the  tribe  of  Gad»  full  east,  to  their  proper  habita- 
tions. But  now  what  a  slender  account  shall  we  make  of  the 
towns  and  places  in  Midian  1  But  I  conceive  it  better  to  present 
the  reader  with  a  map  without  cities,  or  those  cities  without  names, 
than  those  names  without  truth,  or  at  least-wise,  that  trudi  with-; 
out  certainty,  and  a  fair  blank  is  to  be  pre£erred  before  a  full  paper 
blurred  over  with  falsehoods* 

.  5.  But  first  we  do  behold  both  castles  and  dtiea  of  Midian  all 
on  a  bright  fire,*  biimt  by  Eleazer  and  the  twelve  thousand 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  10),  (whereof  no  one  man  slain  in  the  action,* 
Num.  xxxi.  49),  wherein  they  killed  all  the  males  of  that  country,; 
and  females  which  had  known  man.  What  time  also  they  did) 
execution  on  five  kings  of  Midian,  and  Balaam  the.  false  prophet 
their  chaplain,  who  fell  by  the  sword  of  man  (Num.  xxxi.  8), 
though  he  had  escaped  that  of  the  Angel  (Num.  xxii.  31).  Some 
may  think  strange,  that  the  Israelites  having  conquered  this 
coimtry,  possessed  not  themselves  and  their  hein  thereof.  Let: 
such  know,  first,  that  this  sandy  land  was  barren  itself,  whose  best 
fmitfiilness  consisted  only  in  the  largeness  thereof  ^  secondly,  God 
ihtended  an  .entire  territory  to  His  own  people,  whereas  this  strag*- 
gling  country  was  hardly  kept,  though  easily  conquered  ;  thirdly/ 
the  Midianites  were  of  the  half  blood  with  the  Israelites,  de-' 
sicended  from  Abraham,  and  therefore  Qod  wotild  not  have  them' 
disinherit  their  kinsmen  of  their  possessions 

6.  If  we  go  out  of  their  cities  to  take  free  air  in  their  icountry^' 
see  how  thick  their  tents  are  spread  over  the  face  of  the  ^arthj 
whereof*  though  their  coverings  might  seem  coarse^  their  curtaina 
(mentioned  by  the  Prophet,  Hab.  iii.  7),  bemg  both  the  side 
walls  and  roof  of  their  inward  rooms,  were  most  costly  and  tisii*^ 
ous.  As  the  Midianites  were  called  the  children  of  the  east,  so 
none  more  orient  in  their  apparel  and  gorgeous  accoutrements  ; 
for  if  their  camels  wore  collars  of  gold  (Judg.  viiL  26)  about  tfaeir; 
necks,  how  rich  may  tlieir  riders  Ims  presumed  to  be  in  pearls  and 
precious  stones  1 

7.  Another  great  part  of  their  w;ealth  consisted  in  their  cattle, 
amongst  which  we  must  take  special  notice  of  their  dromedaries; 
(Isa.  Ix.  6X  seeing  the  most  or  best  of  this  kind  were  bred  here^; 
abouts.  A  dromedary  is  a-  dwarf  camel,  nature  recompensing:  hisi 
smallness  in  his  swiftness,  so  that  he  will  travel  an  hundred  miles  al 
day,  an4  cpntinue  at  that  rate  with-qpaiingidieta  wockiogetberv 
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He  hath  but  one  hunch  on  his  back  (the  camel  having  more)  the 
natural  saddle  for  his  rider  to  mount  upon,  generally  more  used 
for  travel  than  bearing  of  burdens,  and  of  as  much  more  refined 
service  above  camels  as  hackneys  are  above  pack-horses.  In  a 
word,  as  in  one  respect  this  beast  is  the  commendable  character 
of  perseverance,  not  fleet  by  fits  at  the  first,  but  holding  out  a  con- 
stant and  equal  tenor  in  travelling ;  so  in  another  regard  it  may 
pass  for  the  emblem  of  hypocrisy,  pretending  to  both  symptoms 
of  a  dean  beast,  really  chewing  the  cud,  and  seemingly  cleaving 
the  hoof,  but  only  on  the  outside,  whereas  within  it  is  wholly, 
fleshy,  and  entirely  round  like  a  platter. 

&  Yet  all  their  speed  could  not  save  their  masters  from  the- 
pursuit  of  Qideon,  when  such  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the 
MidianiteSy  that  the  text  saith,  ^  They  lift  up  their  heads  no  more  ** 
(Judg.  viii.  38).  Yea,  which  is  memorable,  scarce  any  part  of 
their  body  appears  afterwards  in  Scripture,  or  any  mention  of 
Midianites  (save  with  relation  to  the  former  defeat)  which  leads 
us  to  this  conjecture,  that  the  remains  of  that  nation,  whidt 
escaped  that  dismal  overthrow,  shrouded  themselves  under  the 
names  of  some  oeighbovring  people,  probably  of  the  Ishmaelites,- 
of  whom  but  a  word  or  two,  and  so  to  Moab. 

9.  Nor  need  the  reader  be  afraid  to  adventure  amongst  them, 
suspecting  the  Ishmaelites,  like  Ishmael  their  fitther,  to  be  wild 
men,  whose  hands  were  against  every  man,  and  every  man*s 
hand  against  them  (Gen.  xvi.  za) ;  seeing  their  fierceness  and 
fury  had  been  well  tamed  by  the  Reubenites^  Gadites,  and  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  in  that  memorable  victory,  wherein  no  fewer 
than  an  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  taken  captives  (i  Chron. 
V.  ai),  and  those  tribes  dwelt  in  their  tents  even  unto  the  river 
Euphrates  (i  Chron.  v.  9).  Conceive  it  in  a  very  curious  condi* 
tion,  only  grazing  their  cattle  during  the  season,  which  amounted 
not  to  a  constant  and  settled  habitation. 

.  10.  The  Ishmaelites  were  descended  from  Idimael,  other- 
whiles  called  Hagarens,  wherein  the  difierence  not  great ;  their 
former  name  being  fetched  from  their  father,  the  latter  (but  one 
degree  further)  from  Bagar,  their  grandmother.  Of  this  Ishmad 
it  was  foretold,  first,  that  he  should  dwell  (Geru  zvL  12),  (as  also 
he  did  die.  Gen.  xxy.  18)  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,  that 
18,  he  should  not  hide  his  head  in  holes,  or  creep  into  comers,  as. 
afraid  of  the  force  of  his  neighbours,  but  should  justify  and  avouch 
his  right  in  open  habitations,  daring  and  defying  all  pretenders  to 
his  possessions ;  secondly,  it  is  said  he  should  be  mMfftr  Aomo^  or 
wild«aaHnan<Gen.  xxi,  la),  in  which  8imilitnde{die  holy  Spirit  iiot 
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iisiog'casoal  but  choice  comparisons)  surely  Very  much  is  foMed  up 
of  the  physiognomy  both  of  him  and  his  posterity.  Wild  asses  are 
^d  to  carry  a  bow  in  their  heels,  and  to  find  arrows  in  the  sandy 
ground  where  they  go,  wherein  if  hunted  they  do  bestir  themselves 
with  flinging  the  gravel  behind  them,  that  therewith  they  pierce 
the  breasts,  yea,  sometimes  split  the  heads  of  such  as  pursue 
them  :  as  the  Ishmaelites,  excellent  archers,  laid  about  diem  with 
their  arrows  lo  kill  and  slay  such  as  opposed  them. 

II.  Large  were  the  bounds  allotted  to  Ishmael,  and  divine  prot 
vidence,  which  staked  them  down  within  certain  limits,  allowed 
them  a  very  long  tether,  ^'  They  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur, 
that  is,  from  before  Egypt  till  as  thoii  goest  towards  Assyria  "  (Gen. 
xzv.  i8) ;  a  spong  of  ground  somewhat  nigh  a  thousand  miles 
(perchance  not  so  entire  but  interrupted  with  other  nations)  and 
not  bearing  a  proportionable  breadth,  consisting  generally  of  the 
sandy  and  stony  Arabia,  so  that  a  span  of  Isaac's  was  worth  a 
stride  of  IshmaeFs  possession.  However,  in  relation  to  IshmaePs 
posterity  that  prophecy,  "  He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren,"  admits  also  of  this  interpretation,  that  the  land  allotted 
him  ranged  out  so  far  that  the  bounds  and  borders  thereof  abutted 
on  all  his  kindred,  fidomites  and  Israelites,  his  nephew's  or 
brother's  sons,  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  his  cousins,  once  re^ 
moved,  Midianites  descended  of  his  half  brother  by  Keturah,  and 
Egyptians,  his  near  kinsmen,  both  by  his  wife  and  mother. 
.  I  a.  In  this  large  country  did  dwdl  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  zzv.  13,  14,  15,  16  ;  i  Chion.  L  29,  30,  31),  which  I  may 
call  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Ishmaelites — 

I.  Nebaioth.  5»  Mishma.  9.  Temah. 

3.  Kedar.  6.  Duma.  lo.  Jetur. 

3.  Adbeel.  7.  Massa.  xi.  Naphbh. 

4.  Mibsam.  8.  Hadar.  la.  Kedemah. 

A  learned  man  from  the  allusion  of  letters  and  similitude  of 
sounds  hath  found  out  in  stony,  desert,  and  happy  Arabia  some 
places  symbolising  with  these  names ;  and  I  commend  his  industry, 
not  daring  altogether  to  concur  with  his  judgment;  conceiving 
the  subject  in  hand  to  want  a  bottom  for  any  to  build  with  cer- 
tainty thereupon.  Sooner  shall  chemists  fix  quicksilver  than 
geographers  place  these  people  in  a  settled  habitation.  Indeed, 
mention  is  made  of  some  towns  and  castles  (Gen.  xzv..  16),  (uq 
cities)  they  had,  (perchance  some  strength  to  retire  to)  but  gener- 
ally St.  Jerome  tells  us  they  had  neither  doors  nor  bolts,  but 
lived  in  tents  in  desert  places.  Wherefore,  as  foreigners,  for 
matter  of  clothes,  paint  an  Englishman  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his 
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band,  taxing  therein  his  levity  in  following  fiuhions,  continning 
constant  to  no  kind  of  ai^>arel ;  so  we  may  present  the  Ishmael- 
kes  (besides  a  bow  at  their  badcs)  with  a  staff  in  their  hands,  to 
intimate  their  ambulatory  and  ever  moving  condition.  ECere  we 
may  remember  how  Hagar,  being  wtdi  child  with  Ishmael,  was 
found  by  the  angel  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Gen.  zvi.  7),  and 
as  if  the  pregnant  mother's  condition  had  made  an  impression  on 
her  child  and  .his  posterity,  we  find  their  home  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant roving  and  wandering  in  a  desert  country.  Leave  we  these 
Ishmaelites,  and  come  to  men  of  a  milder  temper  and  more  fixed 
habitatidns,  I  mean  the  Moabites. 

13.  Moab,  son  and  grand-child  of  Lot,  was  incestuonsly  begot- 
ten on  his  eldest  daughter,  in  his  drunkenness  (Qen.  ziz.  37),  after 
which  act,  no  more  mention  of  Lot  or  what  befell  him  in  the 
history  of  the  Bible  (drunkenness  makes  men  to  forget  and  to  be 
foigotten,  drowning  their  memoiies  in  neglect  and  obscurity) : 
only  after  this,  the  New  Testament  epithets  him  righteous  Lot 
(2  Peter  ii.  7) ;  that  spirit  of  meekness  nammg  go(xl  men,  not 
from  the  obliquity  of  some  acts,  but  habitual  int^prity  of  their 
hearts.  Yea,  tot  love  to  Lot,  God  granted  many  great  favours  to 
the  Moabites,  assisting  them  to  conquer  the  giant  Emims  (Deut. 
ii.  10),  and  peaceably  possessing  them  of  their  country,  with 
special  command  to  the  Israelites  not  to  disturt)  or  molest  them 
in  this  enjoyment  thereof  (Deut.  ii.  9 ;  Judg.  xi.  15,  17, 18). 

24.  Yet  the  Moabites  ill  requited  Israel's  kindness  unto  them. 
That  falling  out  which  was  first  begun  betwixt  the  servants  and 
herdsmen  (Gen.  xiii.  7),  was  afterwards  continued  and  increased 
betwixt  the  sons  and  posterity  of  Lot  and  Abraham.  Yea,  upon 
all  occasions,  the  Moabites  were  backfriends  to  Israel ;  witness 
Balak,  who  barked  at,  and  Eglon,  who  bit  them,  whom  Israel 
served  eighteen  years  (Judg.  iiL  14).  Note,  by  the  way,  that  under 
the  Judges,  all  the  heathen  which  bordered  on  Israel  (Edom  almost 
only  excepted,  the  cause  thereof  hereafter),  Aramites  (Judg.  iii.  8;, 
Ammonites  (Judg.  x.  7),  Midianites  (Judg.  vL  x),  Philistines 
(Judg.  xiii.  r,  Ac)  &c.,  did  all  successively  tyrannise  over  Israel. 
No  shnib  growing  about  on  the  banks  of  Canaan  was  so  little,  but 
it  was  big  enough  for  Ood  thence  to  gather  a  rod  to  whip  His 
wanton  children.  Now,  if  it  be  any  ease  to  the  sick  man  to  have 
his  bed^not  disease  often  altered,  Israel  had  the  favour  of  exchange 
of  t]rrants  and  variety  of  oppressors :  amongst  whom  I  dare  say 
the  Moabites  were  none  of  the  mildest  More  might  be  said  of 
their  malice  to  the  Jews,  but  I  spare  them  for  good  Ruth,  their 
country-woman's  si^e ;  who  when  gli  her  sister  Qrpha's  compliment 
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tat  religion  came  off  mih  a  kiss,  perievered  to  wait  on  ICanh  if  for 
so  she  desired  to  be  called,  Ruth  L  do),  her  mother4xi4aw,  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Ruth  i.  14).  • 

.  15.  But  because  the  Moabites  could  not  be  persuaded  to  love^ 
David  was  the  first  who  forced  them  to  fear  the  kings  of  Israel ; 
*^  Moab  is  my  wash-pot"  (Psalm  Ix*  8),  that  is,  one  condemned  to 
senrile  employments :  yea,  such  was  David's  absolute  command 
over  this  country,  that  he  measured 'the  Moabites  with  a  line, 
casting  them  down  to  the  ground,  even  with  two  lines  measured 
he  to  put  to  death,  and  with  one  full  line  to  keep  alive  (a  Sam* 
viiL  3 ;  I  Chron.  zviii.  tf ).  At  the  first  si|^t  he  may  seem  to  have 
killed  two,  and  saved  one-*a  merciless  proportion.  But  on  better 
consideration  it  may  possibly  be,  that  the  preservative  might  equal 
both  the  destructive  lines,  though  not  in  number,  in  measure,  as 
one  overflowing  cup  may  contain  as  much  as  two  q)aringly  filled. 
What  caused  this  severity  in  David  against  the  Moabites  the 
Scripture  is  silent,  and  I  had  rather  be  so  too  than  afiirm  with  the 
presumptuous  Rabbins  without  warrant,  that  it  was  because  the 
king  of  Moab  had  slain  David's  father  and  mother,  whom  he  had 
left  there  for  protection  whilst  Saul  persecuted  him  (i  Sam.  xxiL  3). 
x6.  If  any  object,  this  act  of  David  was  a  breach  of  God's  com- 
mand, *'  distrust  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in 
battle  "  (Deut.  ii.  9),  it  is  answered, 

(z)  This  prohibition  was  temporary  to  Moses  conducting  the 

Israelites,  that  they  should  not  molest  Moab  in  their 

passage  by  his  country  out  of  Egypt 
(s)  Israel  might  not  begin  with  offensive  war  to  provoke  them; 

but  being  stricken  might  strike  again,  and  follow  their 

blow,  as  David  did. 
(3)  Moab  might  be  distressed  to  subjection,  not  to  ejection ; 

might  be  brought  into  obedience,  not  dispossessed  of 

their  country. 
After  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David, 
Moab  remained  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of 
wicked  but  valiant  Ahab.  After  which  time,  Moab  rebelled 
(2  Kings  i  xi),and  thou^  attempted  (a  Kings  iii*  6),  was  never 
reduced  into  obedience  by  the  kings  of  Israel 

17.  Moab  had  the  river  Amon  on  the  north,  the  Dead  Sea  on 
the  west,  Edom  on  the  south,  and  Arabia  on  the  east  It  con< 
tained  about  a  square  of  an  hundred  miles,  fit  for  grazing ;  and  the 
people's  industry  following  nature's  guidance  to  their  own  profit, 
principally  employed  it  to  that  use.  Yea,  Mesha  their  king  is 
termed,  a  sheep-master  (a  Kings  iii.  4).    Husbandly  doth  no  more 
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eclipse  the  resplendent  beams  of  majesty,  than  the  oil  in  the  Iaih|f 
hindereth  the  bright  shining  thereof.  Guess  the  greatness  of  the 
grist  by  the  toll,  the  multitude  of  Moab's  flocks  from  the  tribute 
he  rendered  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  **  a  hundred  thousand  lambs, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  the  wool"  (a  Kings  iiL  4). 

18.  To  come  now  to  the  particular  description  of  Moab,  let  it 
not  be  censured  for  a  needless  tautology  of  this  map,  that  Uierein 
all  the  cities  of  Reuben  flCre  again  represented,  being  done  deli* 
berately  on  a  double  consideration. 

(i)  Formerly  that  land  belonged  to  Moab^  before  Sihon  king 

of  the  Amorites  had  forcibly  wrested  it  away  from  them. 

(a)  After  the  Reubenites  were  carried    away  captive  by 

Tiglath-Fileser,  the  Moabites  reassnmed  their  ancient 

possessions,  as  appears  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  xv. ; 

Jer.  zlviii.)* 

As  for  the  particular  description  of  those  cities,  we  remit  the 

reader  to  what  formerly  hath  been  written  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

19.  In  the  north-east  bound  of  Moab  towards  Midian  in  the 
border  of  Amon,  which  is  in  the  utmost  coasts  (Num.  xzii.  36), 
stood  a  nameless  dty,  where  Balak  met  Balaam,  standing  as  it 
were  on  his  tiptoes,  on  the^  very  last  label  of  his  land,  to  reach 
forth  welcome  to  that  false  prophet,  who  hither  rode  in  state 
with  his  two  men  to  attend  him  (Num.  xxii.  32),  whilst  many 
ministers  of  the  truth  are  forced  to  be  slaves  to  others  and  servants 
to  themselves.  But  that  these  two  men  of  Balaam  were  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  the  Egyptian  enchanters,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  shall 
never  persuade  me,  whilst  the  distance  of  time  and  place  protest 
against  the  possibility  thereof.  Not  to  say  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
sorcerers,  so  frequent  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  had  long  before 
waited  on  their  master  through  the  Red  Sea  to  another  world. 
Hence  Balak  conducted  Balaam  U>  Kiijath-huzoth  (Num.  zxiL  39), 
or  the  city  of  streets,  which  at  that  time  seems  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  Moab. 

20.  Mizpah  of  Moab  foUoweth,  where  the  father  and  mother  o! 
David  reposed  themselves  whilst  their  son  was  persecuted  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxiL  3).  Ar  of  Moab,  and  Rabbah  of  Moab,  were  also  places 
of  great  note  in  this  land,  and  besides  these,  many  other  cities  of 
inferior  note.  But  as  many  mean  men  living  obscurely,  so  that  the 
world  takes  no  notice  of  them,  if  surprised  by  some  unusual  and 
strange  mortality,  become  remarkable  for  their  deaths,  who  were 
never  memorable  for  their  lives :  so  some  cities  of  Moab,  whereof 
no  mention  in  Scripture  fpr  any  action  done  in,  or  by  them,  are  only 
famous  in  holy  wnt  for  their  strange  ruin  and  destruction,  by  the 
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prophet  sadly  foretoklf  and'  therefore  certainly  acdonkplished. 
Such  are  Mi^b,  Horonaim,  Luhith,  Baith,  Eglaim,  Ber-elim^ 
Holoui  Kirioth,  Kirherez,  and  Madmen  (Isauh  xvi. ;  Jeremiah 
xlviiL  2).  The  last,  as  I  conceive,  is  noteworthy,  not  for  its 
own  merit,  but  others'  mistake.  For,  in  the  Bibles,  and  those 
numerous,  printed  atmo  Dom.  1625,  the  verse  in  Jeremiah  is  thus 
ivndered,  ''  O  Maiden^  the  sword  shall  pursue  thee ;"  where  the 
corrector  of  the  press  conceiving  it  incongruous  to  join  thee,  a 
singular  pronoun  with  madmen  (which  he  mistook  for  an  appellative^ 
no  proper  name),  ran  himself  upon  that  dangerous  eiror. 

a  I.  But  Kirharasheth  seems  the  metropolis  of  Moab.  Near  to 
this  three  kings,  Jehoram  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  of  Israel,  and 
the  nameless  king-deputy  of  Edom,  marched  on  a  design  to 
chastise  Mesha,  the  rebellious  king  of  Moab,  into  subjection.  But 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  £dom,  they  encountered  a  worse 
enemy,  thirst  itself,  wherewith  all  of  them  were  ready  to  faint 
But  happily  it  happened  that  Elisha,  who  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  iii  11)  by  the  same  element,  seasonably 
refreshed  the  hearts  of  the  distressed  armies,  respecting  Jehoshaphs^ 
for  his  own  goodness,  the  other  two  kings  for  his  company.  How 
many  general  benefits  do  the  very  tares  enjoy,  because  inseparably 
mingled  with  the  wheat  in  the  field  of  this  world  t  Yea,  £lisha 
was  an  instrument  to  give  them,  not  only  water,  but  victory 
(heaven's  favours  go  commonly  by  couples)  after  this  miraailous 
manner. 

22.  The  Moabites  beholding  water  miraculoudy  brought  in  that 
place,  where  never  any  was  seen  or  known  before,  and  the  same 
at  distance  appearing  red  unto  them  (a  Kings  iil  22)  (guided 
with  the  beams  of  the  sun),  concluded  it  to  l^  blood,  and  that 
that  paroyal  of  armies  had  smitten  one  another.  Wonder  not 
that  their  conjecture  was  so  wide  and  wild,  for  well  might  the 
comment  be  out  of  the  way  of  truth,  when  the  text  was  out  of  the 
road  of  nature,  and  the  Moabites  on  the  sudden  not  capable  to 
suspect  a  miracle.  Hereupon  the  word  is  given,  '*  Moab  to  the 
spoil"  (2  Kings  iii.  23),  which  in  some  sense  was  true,  that  is,  not 
to  take  but  become  the  spoil  of  others.  For  the  tents  they 
assaulted,  being  lined  with  armed  men,  quickly  overcame  thenk 
And  it  is  worth  our  observing,  that  this  victory  was  bestowed  on 
Jehoshaphat  (my  eyes  are  only  on  him,  on  whom  alone  the  looks 
of  Elisha  reflected,  2  Kings  iii.  14),  just  in  the  morning  when  the 
meat-offering  was  offered  (2  Kings  iii.  20),  as  procured  by  the 
propitiatory  virtue  diereof ;  all  favours  being  conferred  in  and  for 
the  merits  of  Christ  the  truth  of  all  sacrifices. 
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7$,  God  gave»  nan  osed^ts  conquest.  trnproTing  their  saccess^ 
they  '^beat  down  the  dties,  and  on  every  good  piece  of  land  cast 
every  man  his  stone,  and  filled  it,  and  stopped  all  the  wells  of 
water,  and  felled  all  the  good  trees"  (2  Kings  iii.  25).  This  was 
contrary  to  God*s  express  command  (Deut  xxii.  xp) ;  but  none 
could  better  dispense  with  the  law  than  the  lawgivtf  who,  in 
detestation  of  the  rebellion  of  Moab  against  Israel,  enjoined  this 
severity  (2  Kings  iii.  19).  Only  the  city  of  Kirharasheth  was  left, 
aiid  that  they  besieged,  until  the  king  of  Moab  therein  took  and 
sacrificed  his  eldest  son,  who  was  to  succeed  him ;  either  out  of  a 
bad  imitation  of  Jephthah  (and  their  idols  we  know  were  adored 
with  sacrifices  of  men),  or  to  give  assumnce  to  the  besiegers,  that 
they  were  men  resolved  to  endure  all  extremities,  so  that  they 
might  presume  he  that  would  sacrifice  his  son  would  not  spare  to 
spend  his  soldiers  on  any  desperate  adventure.  Hereupon  tiie 
foresaid  three  kings  surceased  their  siege,  either  out  of  policy, 
perceiving  the  same  desperate,  and  unlikely  to  prevail,  or  out  of  a 
royal  sympathy,  that  it  was  revenge  enough  to  distress,  though 
not  destroy  a  king;  or  (which  is  most  probable),  out  of  a  religious 
honor  (the  trembling  whereat  made  their  swords  fkU  out  of  their 
hands),  as  unwilling  to  provoke  the  besieged  any  further  to  such 
impious  and  inhuman  perfonnances ;  lest  heaven  should  armign 
them  as  accessary  thereunto,  by  giving  the  occasion  thereof; 
whatsoever  was  the  cause,  home  they  returned,  oontent  with  the 
spoiling,  without  the  final  conquering  of  the  country. 

34.  Many  are  the  invectives  of  the  prophets  against  Moab  for 
their  sins.  The  people  thereof  are  charged  to  have  been  at  ease 
Irom  their  youth,  and  settled  on  their  lees,  not  emptied  fiom 
vessel  to  vessel  (Jer.  xlviiL  11),  neither  carried  into  captivity 
(whUst  poor  Israel  was  posted  from  Canaan  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan,  from  Canaan  to  Babylon,  firom  Babylon  to  Canaan, 
backward  and  forward)  God  therefore  threateneth,  because  they 
had  not  been  emptied  fiom  their  vessel,  to  break  them  in  their 
vessel  (Jer.  zlviii.  38),  and  foretelleth  that  Moab  should  be  made 
drunk  (Jer.  xviii.  26),  (haply  alluding  to  his  geniture,  seeing  he  was 
begotten  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness)  and  wallow  in  his  vomit,  and 
come  to  utter  destruction.  Thus,  never  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
.  affliction  in  youth  is  a  certain  prognostic  of  final  confusion  in  old 
age.  60  much  for  Moab,  leaving  it  to  learned  men  to  dispute 
what  is  intended  by  the  restoration  of  Moab  foretold  in  the  latter 
day  (Jer.  zlviii.  47)  ;  as  also  let  them  inquire  whether  the  passage  in 
Daniel,  that  after  the  general  overthrow,  Edom,  Moab,  dbc,  should 
escape  (Dan.  zi.  41)^  must  not  m}'stically  be  meant  of  the  enemiea 
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t>f  thediUTch,  in  which  sense  we  liiay  be  sure  the  devil  wiQ  have 
a  Moab,  as  long  as  God  hath  any  Israel  in  the  world. 
.  25.  Ammon,  another  base  son  of  Lot,  had  Midian  on  the  east, 
Moab  on  the  south.  Gad  on  the  west,  and  S3rna  on  the  north ;  a 
tircular  country  extending  about  sixty  miles  every  way.  The 
mndent  inhabitants  hereof  were  the  giants  Zamzummims  (Deut.  ii. 
so).  These  were  conquered  and  cast  out  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
afterwards  dwelt  in  their  country,  being  a  fruitfid  land,  and  too  good 
for  these  Ammonites,  that  bare  an  inveterate  malice  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  manifested  in  many  particulars-^ 

( 1 )  In  their  oppressing  them,  eighteen  years  till  Jephthah  gave 

them  deliverance  (Judg.  x.  8). 

(2)  In  their  cruel  conditions  (such  ravens  and  birds  of  prey 

first  peck  out  the  eyes)  tendered  to  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Giiead  (x  SaoL  xL  8). 
(5)  In  their  barbarous  abusing  David^s  ambassadors  {2  Sam. 
X.4). 

(4)  In  ripping  up  the  bellies  of  the  women  with  child  in 

Oilead  (Amos  L  3). 

(5)  In  their  clapping  their  hands,  stamping  with  their  feet, 

and  rejoicing  in  their  heart  at  the  sacking  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  king  of  Babylon  (Ezek.  xxv.  6). 
(6). In  their  contriving  the  destruction  of  Gedaliah  and  the 
poor  remnant  of  the  Jews  left  behind  in  the  land  by 
the  Bal^Ionians  (Jen  zl.  14 ;  xlL  a). 
(7)  In  retarding  the  buUding  of  the  Temple  after  the  Jews* 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  iv.  7,  8). 
And  although  David  and  some  other  kings,  amongst  whom 
Uzziah  moat  remarkable,  forced  the  Ammonites  to  give  them  gifts 
(2.Chron.  xxvi.  8);  yet  we  may  justly  believe  the  same  were  pre- 
sented rather  with  their  hands  than  their  hearts,  bearing  a  cgrdial 
SUdgc  agstinst  Israel. 

26.  Rflld>bah  was  the  metropolis  of  Ammon,  called  in  Scripture 
the  city  of  waters  (a  Sam.  xii.  27),  because  low  and  plashy  in  its 
situation,  conducing  much  to  the  strength  thereof  rendering  all 
undermining  of  it  ineffectual  But  perchance  it  was  so  termed 
from  the  extraordinary  populonsness  thereof,  waters  being  often 
used  for  people  in  Scripture  phrase,  both  being  at  all  time9 
unstable  and  inconstant,  and  when  they  get  a  head  implacable, 
neidier  speaking  nor  hearing  reason;  both  useful  servants,  but 
intolerable  masters*  Here  the  iron  bed  of  Og  was  preserved  for 
a  relic,  bdng  nine  cubits  high  and  four  broad  (Deut.  iii  x  i ).  Now, 
though  Alexander's  soldiers  are  said  to  have  left  shields  in  India» 
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far^ater  than  those  which  they  did  or  could  wear  in  war,  ovUy 
to  possess  posterity  with  a  false  opinion  that  his  men  were  mightier 
than  they  were,  yet  we  may  presume  this  bed  of  Og  was  not  un* 
proportionably  greater  than  he  necessarily  used  for  his  ordinary 
repose.  No  doubt  Og,  confident  of  his  own  strength,  certainly 
concluded  that  as  he  did  often  lie  in  health  upon  that  bed,  so  he 
should  quietly  die  on  the  same,  whereas  contrary  to  his  expecta* 
tion  he  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  now  his  bed  served  him  for  a 
cenotaph  or  empty  monument 

27.  Thi9   Rabbah  was  besieged  by  Joab  to  revenge  Hanun 
king  of  the  Ammonites'  despiteful  usage  of  David's  ambassadors. 
Here  Uriah  engaged  in  battle  was  kUled,  though  not  conquered 
by  the  treacherous  retreat  of  his  own  countrymen  (»  Sam.  xi.  15). 
What  a  deal  of  do  was  here  to  bring  one  innocent  man  to  bis 
grave  t     David's  wicked  design,  Joab's  unworthy  compliance, 
,  Ammon's  open  face,  Isrsdls  secret  fi»ud,  and  yet  all  too  ^little, 
.   had  not  Uriah's  own  credulous  simplicity,  unspotted  loyalty,  un- 
daunted courage  rather  to  die  than  to  fly,  concurred  to  hasten  his 
own  destruction.    Afterwards  Joab  having  brought  the  city  to 
terms  of  yielding,  politidy  sends  for  David  solemnly  to  take  his 
^   /      place,  to  decline  all  envy  from  himself,  and  invest  all  honour  on 
\  his  sovereign.     Here  the  glorious  crown  of  this  kingdom  was 

taken  and  set  on  David's  head  (a  Sam.  xii.  30);  and  I  dare 
boldly  say  it  became  David  better  than  him  from  whom  it  was 
taken.  But  (oh  !)  what  a  bridewell  or  house  of  correction  was  pro- 
vided for  the  people  of  this  place  1  They  were  put  under  saws, 
and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made  to 
pass  through  the  brick  kiln  (2  Sam.  xii.  3i)»  See  here  David's 
patience  provoked  into  fury;  and  was  it  not  just  that  they  who 
would  not  civilly,  like  men,  use  David's  ambassadors  (3  Sam.  x. 
4),  should  by  David's  men  be  barbarously  used,  like  b^ists,  in 
slavish  employments  t 

2S.  The  most  populous  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ammon  lay  be* 
twixt  Aroer  and  Minnith,  containing  no  fewer  than  twenty  cities 
(so  many  represented  in  our  map)  and  had  I  found  their  nameit 
in  Scripture,  I  had  imparted  them  to  the  reader.  All  these  cities 
were  smote  by  Jephthah,  that  most  valiant  judge  of  Israel  (Judg. 
XL  33)  ;  for  he  passed  over  to  the  enemy  to  fight  with  them,  other 
judges  only  expelling  them  out  of  Israel,  and  pursuing  them  to 
their  own  country.  An  action  of  very  much  prowess  in  Jephthah 
to  rouse  those  wild  beasts  in  their  own  den,  and  no  less  policy^ 
preventing  the  spoiling  of  his  native  soil,  and  translating  the  seat 
of  the  war  into  the  land  of  a  foreign  foe.    Here,  if  any  demand 
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)ioW  the  wheat  of  Minnith  comes  to  be  reckoned  by  the  prophet 
afnongst^the  staple  commodities  of  the  land  of  Judah,  wherewith 
she  bartered  with  Tyre  (Ezek.  zxviL  17),  when  Minnith  was  un« 
doubtedly  a  city  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  33) ;  it  is  answerQd» 
first,  this  fine  wheat  might  first  be  denominated  from  Minnith  as  ori- 
ginally growing  there,  though  afterwards  as  good  and  more  of  that 
kind  grew  generally  in  Judea.  Thus,  some  flowers  and  fruits,  Pro- 
vence roses,  Burgamo  pears,  &c.y  are  as  full  and  fair  in  other  coun- 
tries as  in  that  place  whence  they  take  their  name ;  secondly,  by 
Minnith  wheat  may  be  meant  wheat  winnowed,  cleansed,  and 
dressed  after  the  fine  and  curious  fashion  of  Minnith.  Thus  they 
are  called  Hungar  dollars,  which  are  refined  to  the  standard  of 
Hungarian  gold,  in  what  place  or  by  what  prince  soever  in 
Germany  they  be  coined. 

29.  We  must  not  fofget  that  after  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  carried 
away  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  Ammonites  seized  on  and 
dwelt  in  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  For  which  reason  so  many  of 
them  are  set  down  in  this  our  map.  This  caused  the  complaint  of 
the  prophet.  ^  Hath  Israel  no  sons  t  Hath  he  no  heir  t  Why 
then  doth  their  king  inherit  Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his 
cities  f  (Jer.  xlix.  i).  Sure  I  am  thai  Ammon»  double-barred 
with  bastardy  and  incest,  though  somewhat  allied,  could  never 
legally  succeed  to  the  possessions  of  Israel.  But  in  such  cases,  the 
keenest  sword  is  next  to  the  kin.  Not  to  say  that  Ammon  had  a 
title  to  that  kmgdom,  before  that  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
took  that  land  away  from  them,  whereof  largely  before  in  the 
description  of  Gad.  If  any  ask  me  what  became  of  the  Ammonites 
in  after  ages,  I  answer  with  David,  "  He  passed  away,  and  lo  I  he 
was  not,  yea  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found  "  (Psalm 
xxxvii.  36).  Yea,  the  less  there  appears  of  Ammon,  the  more 
there  appears  of  God's  justice  and  divine  truth,  foretold  by  the 
pouth  of  Ezekiel,  ^  I  will  cut  thee  off  from  the  people^  And  will 
cause  thee  to  perish  out  of  the  countries ''  (Ezek.  xxv.  7). 

30.  Esau,  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  was  red  and  hairy  at  his  birth ; 
the  one  showing  his  irefiil  nature,  the  other  his  hardy  constitution. 
He  was  highly  beloved  of  his  father  (whilst  Jacob  was  God's  and 
his  mother's  darling),  chiefly  for  providing  him  venison  (Qen. 
xxv.  28)  ;  a  consideration  beneath  so  good  a  man,  and  for  which 
Isaac  ismarted  afterwards,  saucing  each  morsel  of  his  son's  venison 
in  his  own  tears,  caused  by  Esau's  unhappy  matches  (Gen.  xxvi.  5), 
and  undutiful  demeanour.  This  Esau  is  as  generally  known  in 
Scripture,  by  the  name  of  Edom  given  him  on  this  occasion. 
C^oming  one  day  hungry  from  hunting  be  sold  his  birthright  to  his. 
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bFotherJacbb  for  red  pottage' (Gen.  xxv.  $6),  red  hAngahd 
in  Hebrew.    I  confess  many  daws  may  be  found  in  this  baigain 
and  sale,  as  namely-*- 
•    (i)  It  was  no  fair  but  fradulent  dealing  for  Jacob  to  surprise 
his  brother,  taking  advantage  of  his  hunger. 

(2)  The  contract  was  not  made  on  a  valuable  compensation ; 

not  to  say  it  was  simoniacal  to  isell  or  buy  such 
heavenly  privil^es. 

(3)  The  heirs  (^  Esau  (a»  yet  in  his  loins)  concerned  therein; 

but  not  consenting  thereto,  might' justly  question  their 
father's  grant  in  passing  away  what  by  nature  was 
entailed  upon  them. 

Wherefore  it  is  safest  to  turn  all  our  excusing  of  Jacob  into  our 
admiring  of  Gk>d's  wisdom,  who  makes  men*s  crooked  actions  ta 
tend  in  a  straight  line  to  his.  own  glory.  And  yet  we  must  not 
fo^et  that  even  after  Esau  had  satisfied  himself  with  food,  the 
text  saith,  ''thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright "  (Gen»  xzv.  34V 
It  seems  thereby,  that  ^hat  his  haste  and  hunger  had  conveyed, 
his  profaneness  did  deliberately  confirm.  And  by  that  his  neglect 
and  contempt,  *'  he  acknowledged  a  fine,'*  cutting  off  his  heiis 
fh)m  any  recovery  thereof.  Indeed,  aftecwards  Esau  inade  it  a» 
main  matter  of  quarrel  with  his  brother  (Gen.  zxviL  3^),  but  never 
a  matter  of  conscience  in  himself.  But  enough  hereof;  only  L 
will  add  the  crossing  of  the  common  rule,  catfeat  venditor^  let  here 
the  seller  beware,  for  God  took  Esau  at  his  word,  and  iKxordii^ly; 
deprived  him  of  his  birthright.  j 

31.  But  Esau  set  a  greater  valuation  on  his  blessing,  wherein 
being  prevented  by  Jacob,  he  sought  it  with  tears,  though  they 
were  not  a  kindly  shower  of  repentance,  but  only  some  heat 
drops  of  anger  and  indignation,  not  so  much  grieved  that  he  had 
los^  as  vexed  that  Jacob  had  gotten  the  blessing.  At  last  his 
importunity  got  from  his  father  a  blessing,  though  not  the  blessing, 
the  several  clauses  whereof  we  are  seriously  to  consider,  because 
thereon  dependeth  the  right  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people  and  country  of  Edom,  which  we  are  now  to  describe. 

"  Behold  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  dew  of  heaven  from  above  ''  (Gen.  xzviL  39).. 

Earth  is  by  Isaac  first  mentioned  because  by  Esau  most 
minded.  But  oh )  the  difference  betwixt  the  dew  of  heaven 
in  Jacob's  (Gen.  xxvii.  98)  and  Esau's  blessing^!  In  the  fiMrmer. 
it  signified  God's  favour,  with  an  undoubted  right  unto^  and. 
sanctified  use  of  divine  promises,  service,  and -sacraments ;  iriiereas, 
in  this  blessing  of  Esaui,  hej^venly  dew  wns  in  efiliscty  but  i^artUy^ 
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dew,  temporal^  terrestrial  'fertility  alI6wed:to  this  nlountainous 
land  of  Edoin,  whose  lean  hills  were  larded  with  many  fiuitful 
valleys  interposed.    Heathen  authors  confess  no  less  :— 

;  Dulce  nanus  Jtortntis  Idunus, 

The  fieur  grove  of  floarishing  Idmnes* 

Qmcquid  nobile  Poniicis  nucdis  ' 
*  Foecundis  ciuLU  aul  jugif  Idunus, 

Whatever  noble  worth  distills 
.    On  Ponttis*  nat-trec8»  or  what  fills 
The  fimitfiil  Idumean  hills. 

However,  divine  providence  seems  to  have  suited  the  conntries 
to  the  conditions  of  Isaac's  children,  giving  plain-dealing  Jacob 
a  more  low  and  level  land,  and  fitting  the  haughty  mind  of  asphr- 
ing  Esau  with  high-swelling  and  ambitious  mountains^  though  he 
who  was  nearest  to  heaven  was  farthest  from  God. 

"  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  be  thy  brother's- 
servant. 

It  is  observable  that  though  God  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
made  use  of  almost  all  other  heathen  nations,  bordering  on  the' 
Jews,  successively  to. oppress  that  his  own.  people  (Midianites^ 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  Philistines,  &c.),  yet  he  never  permitted 
thef  Edomites  at  any  time  to  lord  it  over  Israel,  because  (accord- 
ing to  Isaac's  blessing)  subjection  to  Jacob,  not  sovereignty  over 
him  belonged  to  Esau  and  his  posterity.  This  prophecy  of  Esau's 
serving  Jacob  was  fully  accomplished  in  the  dajrs  of  David,  "  when^ 
he  put  a  garrison  in  Edom,  throughout  all  Edom  put-  he  soldiers, 
and  all  they  of  Edom  became  David's  servants  "  (i  Kings  xi.  14; 
18 ;  3  Sam.  viii.  14),  and  so  remained  tributaries  to  the  king  of 
Jttdah,  and  governed  by  their  deputies  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  upwards. 

'*  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  get  the  mastety^ 
that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  thy  neck." 

This  was  fulfilled  when  the  Edomites,  rebelling  against  king 
Jeroboam  (s  Kings  viii.  sa ;  %  Chron.  xxi  8),  finally  recovered 
their  liberty,  whilst  he  (more  cruel  to  kill  his  brethren  at  home 
than  valiant  to  conquer  his  enemies  abroad)  could  never  after 
reduce  them  into  subjection,  nor  his  successors  alter  kim. 

3s.  The  Horiros  first  inhiibited  this  country  of  Mount  Seir 
whose  dukes  are  reckoned  up  by  Moses  (Gen.  zzz.  28),  of  whom 
Duke  Anab  is  most  remarkable  for  his  first  finding  out  of  mules, 
as  he  fed  his  father  Zibion's  asses  (Gen.  xxxvi.  34)  ;  a  creature 
(or  rather  a  living  beast)  Which  may  be  called  a  real  Macy  in 
nature,  whose  extraction  .49  ^.^ndusion  unduly  inferred  from  the 
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/premises  of  an  he-ass  and  a  mare  joined  together.  Yet  this  is 
^  commendable  in  mules ;  they  imitate  rather  the  virtues  than  vices 
of  their  sire  and  dam,  having  in  them  the  dullness  of  die  ass, 
quickened  with  the  metal  of  the  mare,  and  the  mare's  stubbornness 
corrected  with  the  ass's  patience.  Bairen  they  are  (as  to  whom 
Ood  never  granted  the  charter  of  increase),  and  yet  Pliny  reports 
(but  it  is  Pliny  who  reports  it)  that  in  Rome  mules  are  often 
recorded  to  bear  young  ones,  but  then  always  accounted  ominous. 
Let  others  dispute  whether  Anab  was  the  inventor  or  only  the 
/I  repertor  of  mules,  the  industrious  founder  or  the  casual  finder  of 
^  tHein.  Let  them  also  discuss  whether  such  copulations  be  lawful 
for  men  of  set  purpose  to  join  together  several  kinds  which  God 
had  parted  asunder;  yea,  they  may  seem  to  amount  to  a  tacit 
upbraiding  of  God's  want  of  wisdom  or  goodness  in  not  providing 
.  sufficient  creatures  for  man's  service,  without  such  monstrous 
additionals  in  nature.  If  they  be  concluded  unlawful,  let  them 
argue  whetlier  the  constant  use  of  mules  be  not  continuing  in  a 
known  sin ;  and  yet  some  good  men  in  scripture,  rather  than  diey 
would  go  on  foot,  used  to  ride  on  them  (i  Kings  i.  33  ;  Ezra  ii.  66), 
though  our  Saviour  himself  accepted  of  a  plain  ass  for  his  own 
saddle  (Mat  xxL  5). 

33.  These  Horims  were  at  last  conquered  and  extirpated  by  the 
Edomites,  who  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  (Deut. 
il  sa).  The  civil  government  of  the  land  of  Edom  was  sometimes 
ducal,  sometimes  regal  Moses  reckoning  up  eleven  Edomite 
dukes  (Gen.  xxzvL  40),  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  they  were 
successively  one  after  another,  or  went  all  abreast,  as  living  at  the 
same  time  (which  is  most  probable)  and  so  the  land  divided  into 
eleven  dukedoms.  This  is  most  certain,  that  eight  several  kings 
reigned  in  Edom  one  after  another,  and  all  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel  (Gen.  zzxvi.  31).  Thus  the 
wicked,  as  they  have  their  portion  in  this  world,  so  they  quickly 
come  to  full  age  to  possess  the  same,  whilst  God's  children  are 
long  children,  long  kept  in  nonage,  and  brought  up  in  the  schod 
of  affliction.  Now,  it  is  recorded  in  scripture  that  every  Edomite 
king  had  successively  a  several  city  of  his  royal  residence  (Gen. 
zxxvi  31 ;  I  Chr.  L  43),  namely-^ 

KINOa     PASENTAOB.  ROYAL  CITT.   KDTGS.  PARXNTAGB.  ROYAL  CITT. 

Bda The  son  of  Boer...I>imbalMUi.  Samlah Masrekah. 

Tohab. Tbe8ooofZerah..Bofnk         ck.„i  ( Rehoboth 

W«.K.m  /Ofthelandof     \^,„^         ^^^ (bytberitcr, 

Hitsham.  \    T^^j  \  TcmeiL  h.„^  f  The  ion  of 

Hadad ThcsoaofBcdad.Avith.  B«l-l»nan-^  Achbor. 

Hadar.^;.-.; Fwi.        * 
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It  is  plain  those  kings  were  not  by  succession,  and  probably 
they  were  not  by  election,  but  only  by  strength  and  power  as 
they  could  make  their  parties,  according  to  Isaac's  prediction, 
•*  By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  40).  Now  this  their 
frequent  removal  of  their  royal  city  was  politicly  done — 

(i)  To  declare  the  fullness  and  freedom  of  their  power  and 
pleasure,  that  they  were  not  confined  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  their  predecessors. 

(2)  To  disperse  and  communicate  civility  and  courtship  into 

all  the  parts  of  their  kingdom. 

(3)  To  honour  and  adorn  the  place  of  their  birth,  for  prob- 

ably their  native  was  their  royal  city. 

(4)  To  cut  off  from  one  place  the  occasion  of  suspicious 

greatness ;  politicians  having  found  in  their  theory, 
and  princes,  perchance,  felt  in  their  practice,  the 
danger  thereof. 

34.  And  now  we  come  to  the  particular  description  of  the  land 
Edom,  called  also  Mount  Seir,  Dumah,  and  Idumea,  in  the  Scripture. 
Mount  Seir  is  as  much  as  mons  hispidus^  or  hirsutus^  a  rough  and 
rugged  mountain.  So  called,  some  conceive,  from  Esau,  who, 
satyr-like,  had  a  quickset  of  hair  on  his  body,  though  it  seems  the 
place  was  so  named  long  befoie  he  came  to  possess  it,  as  bristling 
with  bushes  and  overgrown  with  wood  (Gen.  xiv.  6 ;  xzzvi.  20^  21), 
in  the  famous  wilderness  thereof,  namely,  of — 

(i)  Teman.  The  inhabitants  hereof  were,  or  were  accounted 
(of  themselves  or  others),  very  wise.  '*  Is  wisdom  no 
more  in  Teman  T  (Jer.  xlix.  7).  Yet  all  their  carnal 
policy  could  not  preserve  them  from  utter  destruction 
there  threatened  unto  them.  Eliphaz,  one  of  Job's 
friends,  was  of  this  country  (Job  ii.  11). 

(2)  Dedan.      Such  as  dwelt  therein    were  merchants,  and 

did  drive  a  land  trade  with  Tyrus,  bringing  thither 
precious  cloths  for  chariots,  or  in  chariots  (Jer.  xlix. 
8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13  ;  xxvii.  20). 

(3)  Edom,  gar  d^ox^v.    Herein  the  three  kings  wandered  and 

were  distressed  for  want  of  water,  till  Elisha  relieved 
them  (2  Kings  iiL  8). 
As  for  the  other  two  names  of  this  country,  Dumah  and  Idumea, 
formerly  larger  thereof. 

35.  Edom  had  the  Dead  Sea  and  Moab  on  the  north-east, 
Arabia  Deserta  on  the  east,  the  wilderness  of  Paran  on  the  north- 
west, and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  south-west ;  a  sea  not  so  called 
from  the  redness  of  the  water  thereof  (yet  I  know  not  how  it  may 

30 
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appear  when  beheld  with  blood*shot  ^yes),  nor  from  a  king 
Eruthra&us,  (for  what  makes  a  Greek  name  so  long  since  in  these 
eastern  parts))  but  from  £dom,  or  Rufus,  the  red  son  of  Jacob, 
commanding  in  this  country,  so  that  Red  Sea  is  all  one  with  the 
Edomite  or  Idumean  Sea.  In  Hebrew  it  is  termed  yam  suph^  or 
the  fla^^  sea,  because  of  the  plenty  of  flags,  reeds,  and  weeds 
found  therein,  though  of  the  last  never  so  many  as  when  the 
wicked  Egyptians  were  drowned  therein.  Ezion-geber  is  a  fair 
haven  of  great  commerce  on  this  sea.  Here  8olomon  had  his  navy 
royal,  which  jointly  with  the  ships  of  Hiram,  brought  four  hundred 
and  twenty  talents  of  gold  from  Ophir  (i  Kings  ix.  26 ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  17).  This  it  seems  was  the  sum  paid  de  clara  into  the  king's 
exchequer,  otherwise  thirty  talents  more  are  mentioned  (2  Chron. 
viii.  t8),  probably  expended  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  voyage. 
Long  after  Jehoshaphat,  joining  with  Ahamh,  hence  set  forth  ships 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  same  place,  but  they  went  not,  for 
they  were  broken  (i  Kings  xxii.  48).  Why  the  seas  which  smiled 
on  Solomon  should  frown  on  godly  Jehoshaphat,  I  durst  not  con- 
jecture (lest  my  adventuring  in  guessing  prove  as  unsuccessful 
as  his  in  sailing),  had  not  Scripture  plainly  told  roe  that  the  winds 
and  the  waves  forlt^Lde  the  bans  of  matching  God's  children  with 
idolaters  in  the  same  design  (2  Chron.  xx.  37).  Yea,  the  breath 
of  Eliezer  the  prophet  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  those  ships, 
threatening  their  destruction.  Thus,  those  shall  never  reap  good 
harvest  who  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  contrary  to  God's  flat 
command  (Deut.  xxii.  10).  Afterwards,  wicked  King  Ahaziah 
requested  again  of  Jehoshaphat,  "  Let  my  servants  go  with  thy 
servants  in  the  ships'^  (i  Kings  xxiL  49),  but  the  other  refused, 
having  found  as  bad  success  with  the  son  at  sea  as  lately  he  had 
had  on  land  with  Ahab  his  father.  Besides,  Jehoshaphat  being 
sensible  bow  his  infant-design  was  strangled  in  the  womb,  and  his 
ships  broken  at  Ezion-geber,  in  the  very  haven,  would  not  renew 
his  voyage,  it  being  a  bold  ddying  of  divine  power  to  water  that 
project  from  earth,  which  one  plainly  sees  blasted  from  heaven. 

36.  Other  remarkable  places  in  Edom  were,  first  Mount  Hor 
(haply  so  called  from  the  Horims,  ancient  inhabitants  thereof), 
where  Aaron  put  ofi*  his  clothes,  the  covering  of  his  body,  and  his 
body,  the  clothes  of  his  soul,  and  Eleazar  his  son  both  buried 
and  succeeded  him  (Num.  xx.  28).  Thus,  though  for  his  diso- 
bedience forbidden  the  entrance  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet  he 
came  to  the  selvage  or  out^skirts  thereof^  for  hard  by,  the  tribe  df 
Judah  with  a  narrow  spong  confined  on  the  kingdom  of  Edom ; 
secondly,  the  Valley  of  Salt,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea» 
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where  Ood  twice  seasoned  the  Edomites,  with  two  sharp  and 
smart  overthrows,  when  Abishai  killed  eighteen  thousand  (i  Chron. 
xviii.  I  a),  and  afterwards  when  Amaziah  killed  ten  thousand  of 
them  in  the  same  place  (a  Kings  ziv.  7) ;  thirdly,  Zair  is  not  far 
off,  where  King  Joram  of  Judah  gave  the  Edomites  a  great  blow, 
though  he  could  not  bring  them  again  into  a  full  subjection 
(a  Kings  viii.  ai,  aa;  a  Chr.  xxi  8);  fourthly,  more  south,  Bozrah 
the  metropolis  of  Edom.  The  name  thereof  signifieth  a  muniment 
or  fortification  (hence  so  many  of  them  in  these  parts),  and  it  was 
a  place  of  great  strength  and  renown.  The  prophet,  speaking  of 
Christ  returning  in  triumph  from  overcoming  his  enemies,  "  Who  is 
this  (saith  he)  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  red  garments  from 
Bozrah  f  (Isaiah  Ixiii.  i).  But  oh  !  the  difference  (though  the 
colour  be  the  same)  betwixt  the  manner  of  the  die,  when  Christ 
came  red  a  sufferer,  and  red  a  conqueror,  the  latter  from  Bozrah, 
but  the  former  from  Jerusalem  ! 

37.  Yet  Bozrah  carrieth  it  not  so  clear  to  be  chief  in  this 
country,  but  that  Selah  is  a  stiff  co-rival  with  it  for  the  same 
honour.  This  Hebrew  name  signifies  a  rock,  in  which  sense  it  is 
called  petra  in  Greek  and  Latin  (I  say  not  that  Arabia  is  thence 
denominated  Petrea)  standing  on  a  steep  hill,  from  the  precipice 
whereof  Amaziah  threw  ten  thousand  Edomites,  and  they  all  burst 
to  pieces  (2  Chr.  zxv.  la) ;  whereof  before,  a  cruel  act,  yet  ad- 
mitting of  a  better  excuse  than  another  he  committed  in  this 
kingdom  in  adoring  the  captive  idols  of  Edom  (a  Chr.  xxv.  15), 
and  setting  them  up  to  be  worshipped  in  Judah ;  did  he  think  that 
as  some  trees  gain  more  strength  by  being  transplanted,  so  these 
gods  would  get  new  vigour  by  being  removed  into  another 
country?  Petra  was  by  Amaziah  named  Joktheel  (a  Kings  xiv.  7), 
and  is  called  Crack  at  this  day,  having  lately  been  used  for  a  place, 
therein  to  secure  the  treasure  of  the  Sultan. 

38.  So  much  of  Edom,  whose  ancient  antipathy  s^inst  Israel 
continued  and  increased  to  the  last.  Witness  their  standing  in 
the  cross  ways  to  cut  off  them  of  Judah  which  should  escape,  and 
shut  up  the  remnant  in  the  day  of  affliction  (Obad.  14).  God, 
in  conclusion,  was  even  with  them ;  for  as  they  had  cast  lots  upon 
Jerusalem  (Obad.  11),  so  at  last  they  drew  such  a  blank  for  them- 
selves that  notwithstanding  their  es^le-nests  and  starry-dwellings 
(Obad.  4),  (wherein  they  place  their  confidence),  they  were 
brought  to  destruction,  their  high  habitations  being  so  far  from 
having  them,  that  they  only  contributed  to  make  their  fall  more 
visible  to  others,  and  dangerous  to  themselves. 

39.  Bast  of  Edom  lay  the  Iftnd  of  Uz,  where  Job  dwelt,  so 
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^  renowned  for  bis  patience,  when  the  devil  heaped  afflictions  npon 
^  him,  allowing  him  no  juddinteryals.  Only  the  more  deliberately 
to  torment  him,  measured  unto  him  so  much  space  betwixt  his 
several  stripes,  that  Job  might  be  distinctly  sensible  of  the  smart 
thereof.  Yea,  this  father  of  confusion  observed  a  methodical 
gradation  in  doing  mischief,  that  still  the  hindmost  was  the  heaviest 
affliction. 

(i)  The  Sabeans,  a  people  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  took  away 
his  oxen  when  plowing,  and  asses  when  feeding  beside 
them  (Job  i.  15). 

(2)  Fire  of  hell  falling  from  heaven  (of  Satan's  sending,  and 

God's  suffering)  consumed  his  sheep  and  servants  (Job 
i.  16). 

(3)  The  Chaldeans,  coming  in  three  bands,  fell  on  his  camels, 

and  carried  them  away  (Job  L  17).  If  any  object 
that  Chaldea  was  many  miles  hence ;  it  is  answered 
that  roving  crafty  thieves  have  long  strides,  and  com- 
monly, fox-like,  prey  farthest  from  their  den.  Besides^ 
probably  the  Chaldeans  driving  a  land-trade  from 
Arabia  to  Babylon  with  spices,  being  merchant-pirates, 
did  light  on  this  prize  in  their  passage. 

(4)  A  wind  smote  the  four  comers  of  the  house  wherein  his 

seven  sons  were  feasting  with  their  three  sisters  (Job 
L  19) ;  nor  will  any  wonder  at  this  wild  hericaiw 
blowing  at  once  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  when 
he  remembers  that  Satan  is  styled  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air  (£ph.  iL  2). 

(5)  His  body  became  an  hospital  of  diseases,  equally  painful, 

shameful,  loathsome.  How  quickly  is  Dives  turned 
into  Lazarus  !  as  if  his  herds  of  cattle  were  turned  into 
boils,  and  flocks  of  sheep  into  so  many  scabs  on  his 
body  (Job  ii.  7). 

(6)  His  wife  persecuted  him  with  her  bad  counsel  (Job  ii.  9). 

When  the  physic  which  should  help,  traitorously  sides 
with  the   disease,  oh !  the  doleful  condition  of  the 
,   ."  patient. 

'  (7)  Lastly,  his  friends  proved  his  greatest  enemies.  Others 
only  despoiled  him  of  his  goods,  they  sought  to  deprive 
him  of  his  goodness.  And  whereas  Job  was  only 
passive  in  his  other  losses  (plundered  of  all  his  wealth 
against  his  will)  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
voluntarily  to  resign  and  surrender  his  innocence  and 
integrity,  and  to  confess  himself  a  hypocrite ;  for  to 
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this  purpose  tended  their  large  discourses  containing 
true  doctrines,  but  false  uses,  as  applied  in  relation  to 
Job. 
All  these  crosses  Job  bare  with  invincible  patience  ;  insomuch 
that  some  modems  accounting  such  patience  impossible,  have 
turned  it  all  into  a  parable,  denying  the  historical,  and  onl^f 
making  an  aUegorical  truth  of  all  his  sufferings ;  dealing  worse 
with  Job  than  the  devil  did,  whose  commission  extended,  not  to 
take  away  his  life  (Job  ii.  6)  ;  whereas  these  men  utterly  destroy 
his  being,  denying  such  an  one  ever  to  have  been  in  r^rum  nafura. 
See  the  baseness  of  our  degenerate  days,  being  so  far  from  follow- 
ing the  worthy  example  of  former  heroes,  that  men's  laziness 
takes  a  more  compendious  way ;  instead  of  imitating  their  virtues, 
practise  to  abolish  their  persons.  And  yet,  what  clearer  demonstra- 
tions can  there  be  of  the  historical  truth  of  Job,  than  that  his  own 
name,  the  name  of  the  place  of  his  own  dwelling,  are  set  down, 
with  the  names  of  his  foes,  friends,  and  daughters ;  and  the  whole 
history  as  largely  recorded  in  the  old  as  briefly  repeated  in  the 
New  Testament!  (James  v.  ii).  On  the  other  side,  we  listen  as 
little  to  those  who  lessen  Job's  sufferings,  because  he  lost  nothing 
within  doors;  his  coin,  jewels,  plate,  and  household  stuff  (presumed 
in  a  considerable  equipage  to  the  rest  of  his  substance)  remained 
entire,  for  anything  we  find  to  the  contrary.  But  the  wealth  of 
that  age  chiefly  consisted  in  their  stock,  so  that  one  may  call  their 
cattle  their  coin  (grammarians  derive  fecunia  d  p€cudibus\  bar* 
gains  in  those  da3rs  not  being  driven  with  money  in  specie,  but  by 
bartering  of  commodities. 

40.  But  comical  was  the  end  of  Job,  and  all  things  restored  { 
double  to  hira~(Job  xlii.  10)  ;  so  that  it  had  been  better  for  him 
to  have  lost  more ;  for  then  he  should  have  had  twice  as  much 
restored;  only  the  same  number  of  children  were  given  him, 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  because  his  former  children, 
nan  amissi,  sed  pramissi,  were  not  foregone,  but  gone  before. 
Parents  may  account  on  their  pious  children  departed,  and  reckon, 
not  that  once  they  had,  but  still  have  them ;  though  not  here,  in 
heaven.  Yea,  in  some  sort.  Job's  children  were  doubled  also, 
because  he  lived  to  see  his  sons'  sons,  to  the  fourth  generation 
(Job  xlii.  16).  As  for  the  friends  of  Job,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite 
(of  whom  formeriy),  lived  in  Edom ;  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  dwelt 
hereabouts,  as  descended  from  Shuah,  one  of  Abraham's  sons,  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2) ;  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  from  Naamah,  a 
city,  after  allotted  to  Judah,  on  the  south  of  Judea,  bordering  in 
Edom  (Josh.  xv.  41). 
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41.  Here  I  omit  the  country  of  Temah,  with  «ome  other  petty 
territories,  all  parcels  of  Arabia  Deserta.  Yea»  the  reader  may  stand 
on  the  edge  of  this  map^and  there  smell  the  fragrancies  of  Arabia 
the  Happy,  so  called  on  good  reason.  Misers  measure  Paradise 
by  their  profit;  epicures,  by  their  pleasure — both  meet  here. 
And  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  spices  or  the  gold  of  the  codntry 
are  more  renowned.  But  if  heaven  should  commence  an  action 
against  Arabia  the  Happy,  for  usurping  his  privilege,  Arabia  would 
non-suil  itself,  and  confess  her  unhappiness  in  the  midst  of  all 

^her  felicity.  For,  in  default  of  other  fuel,  they  are  faio  to 
bum  aud  dress  their  meat  with  aromatical  wood,  which  so 
stupefieth  the  sense  of  the  people,  that  they  are  forced  with  bitumen 
and  the  scent  of  goats  (where  perfumes  are  too  frequoit,  a  stink 
is  a  perfume),  to  qualify  their  suffocating  sweetness.  Thus,  no 
heaven  out  of  heaven^  and  no  earthly  felicity  will  fall  out  even 
measure  to  content  us,  but  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

42.  It  remaineth  now  that  we  observe  the  several  stations  of 
the  children  of  Israel  coming  out  of  Egypt,  which  cross  this  map 
in  fashion  of  a  belt  We  b^n  at  Mount  Hor,  their  thirty-fourth 
stage  in  the  land  of  £dom.  Hence  Moses  sent  messengers  to 
request  a  peaceable  passage  through  the  kingdom  of  £dom,  but 
could  not  obtain  it.  No  doubt  they  were  jealous  of  Israel's  great- 
ness, and  being  carnally  suspicious  of  them  (because  power 
generally  performeth  promises,  no  further  than  it  complies  with  its 
profit)  conceived  it  easier  to  keep,  than  cast  them  out  of  their 
country.  If  Jacob  was  frighted  wiUi  Esau's  coming  to  meet  him 
with  four  hundred  men  (Gen.  xxxii.  6),  Esau  was  now  no  less 
afiraid  of  Jacob  accosting  him  with  six  Irandred  thousand  men. 

43.  However,  God  commanded  His  people  not  to  force  this, 
but  find  another  passage.  It  was  well  more  ways  than  one  led 
to  Canaan,  else  Israel  had  been  at  a  loss.  But  wicked  men  may 
for  a  time  retard,  not  finally  obstruct  our  access  to  happiness.  It 
is  but  fetching  a  compass,  making  two  steps  for  one ;  a  little  more 
pains  and  patience  will  do  the  deed.  Israel  surrounds  the  land 
of  Edom,  and  next  sets  down  at  Zalm<Mia. 

44.  Here  they  want  water,  and  fall  a  muttering,  and  God  sends 
them  more  fire  in  lieu  thereof,  fiery  serpents  to  destroy  them  (Num. 
xzi.  6).  Humble  praying  is  the  only  means  to  remove ;  peevish 
muttering  the  ready  way  to  double  our  distress ;  yet  afterwards 
by  the  setting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  their  malady  was  remedied. 
Sudden  wound  to  be  hurt  with  a  touch,  and  as  quick  a  cure  to  be 
healed  with  a  look  t  Oh  lively  type  of  our  Saviour's  death  !  Here 
is  both  Christ  and  His  cross,  both  His  person  and  the  manner  of 
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His  passion.  He  must  be  lifted  up.  Zalmona  in  Hebrew  slgnifieth 
the  shadowing  of  a  portraiture,  probably  so  named  from  the 
effigies  of  the  serpent  set  up  in  this  place.  As  for  the  five  fol- 
lowing, Phunon,  Oboth^  lie-abarim,  Dibon*gad,  and  Almon- 
diblathaim  (Num.  xxxiiL  42),  we  find  no  memorable  accident 
happening  at  them. 

45.  These  solemn  |ests  were,  as  I  may  say,  the  full  points,  ^ 
which  distinguished  the  several  sentences  of  the  Jewish  peregrina- 
tion ;  but  b^des  these  there  were  certain  commas  or  colons,  I 
mean  intermediate  subordinate  stages,  where  they  did  bait  not 
lodge ;  or  perchance  lodge  for  a  night,  not  live  at  any  time.  Thns^ 
after  lie-abarim,  their  eighty-eighth  stage,  they  pitched  successively 
in — 

<z)  The  valley  of  Zared  (Num.  zxi.  13). 

(2)  By  the  stream  of  Amon. 

(3)  At  Beer. 

(4)  Mattanah. 

(5)  Nahaleel. 

(6)  B&moth. 

Betwixt  Kadesh-barnea  and  the  valley  of  2Sared  the  space  of 
time  was  thirty  and  eight  years  (Deut  ii.  13,  14),  and  at  Beer 
was  that  famous  well,  which  the  princes  digged  with  thdr  staves 
(Num.  xxi.  18),  (engines  of  audiority  are  not  d^^aded,  if  some- 
times used  as  instruments  of  industry)  except  any  will  say  that 
with  their  staves  they  only  pointed  out  the  place  and  gave  direc- 
tion to  others.  As  for  the  reasons  why  the  Israelites  were  a  long 
time  in  going  so  little  way,  insomuch  that  that  beast  in  Bratil,  y/ 
which  in  fourteen  days  goes  no  further  than  a  man  may  throw  a 
stone  (therefore  called  by  the  Spaniards  piffrUia)  might  overtake 
them ;  the  reasons  hereof  in  the  following  map  shall  be  pre- 
sented ust 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  Wilderness  of  Paran. 

I.  Thb  Wilderness  of  Paran  (Gen.  xxi.  aiX  (wherein  a  principal 
place  called  Phara  in  the  ilays  of  Ptolemy)  is  part  of  Arabia  the 
Stony  (Gal.  iv.  25),  hath  Judea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the 
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north,  Egypt  on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea  on  the  south-west  and  full 
south,  Arabia  the  desert,  and  therein  the  kingdom  of  Edom  on 
the  east  An  ocean  (I  may  say)  of  sand,  whereof  it  hath  incon- 
stant tides,  removed  in  drifts  by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  to  the 
great  danger  of  travellers;  without  water  or  wood,  save  a  few 
anchorite  palm  trees  scattered  here  and  there,  whereof  a  whole 
cogvent,  seventy  in  number,  was  found  at  Elim,  therefore  signally 
noted  in  Scripture  (Ezod.  xv.  27),  as  a  remarkable  rarity ;  other 
wood  hath  it  none,  saith  the  geographer,  save  thorn  and  tamerisk, 
and  of  the  former  sort  (I  conceive)  that  bush  was  nigh  Horeb, 
which  burnt  and  never  consumed  (Exod.  iii.  2). 

2.  Here  was  kfnrerrwv  v\fjOo9  iLfifiahvrwp^  plenty  of  Serpents  hidden 
in  the  sands,  whereof  the  Israelites  had  sad  experience,  when 
stung  of  them  in  their  passage  (Num.  xxL  6).  Solinus  calls  them 
pmnatos  serpmies^  winged  serpents,  affirming  their  position  so 
active,  ut  morsum  anU  mors  quant  dolor  iftsequatur,  that  death 
ensues  their  biting  before  any  pain  felt  thereby.  Say  not  that  a  fly- 
ing serpent  is  a  contradiction,  scarce  reconcilable  with  God's  curse 
on  that  creature,  " Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go"  (Gen.  iii.  14), 
seeing  in  the  Levitical  law  we  find  the  Jews  forbidden  to  eat  all 
flying-<:reeping  things ;  and  though  such  serpents  might  for  a  spurt, 
in  a  frisk  or  frolic,  make  use  of  their  wings,  yet  creeping  was  their 
certain  and  constant  travelling  which  they  trusted  unto. 

3.  One  may  admire,  to  what  purpose,  nature  making  nothing 
in  vain,  intended  this  wild  desert,  the  ground  whereof  for  the 
generality  is  like  salt  when  it  hath  lost  its  savour,  which  thence- 
forth is  good  for  nothing  (Mat  v.  13)  ;  except  any  will  say  it  was 
merely  made  to  be  a  foil  to  the  transcendent  fruitfulness  of  Judea 
and  Egypt  on  both  sides  thereof.  But  we  must  know  that  though 
barren  for  the  main,  and  distempered  with  sterility,  yet  it  had 
some  fertile  intervals,  especially  in  the  skirts  and  purlieus  thereof,  as 
about  Mount  Horeb,  where  some  tolerable  herbage  whereon 
Moses  pastured  his  flock  (Exod.  iii.  i).  Yea,  some  nations, 
Amalekites,  Midianites,  Geshurites  (whose  hardy  bodies  and  fierce 
souls  were  fitted  for  so  hungry  and  coarse  a  country)  had  their  ha- 
bitation in  the  confines  of  this  wilderness.  But  the  main  end  for 
which  this  desert  may  seem  ordained,  was  that  God  and  the 
Israelites  might  for  forty  years  mutually  prove  one  another ;  and 
upon  trial  they  appeared  a  peevish,  froward,  stubborn  people ;  He 
for  a  long  time  patient,  long-suflering,  slow  to  wrath,  but  at  last 
sure  and  severe  in  punishing  such  as  had  provoked  His  patience 
into  unquenchable  anger. 

4.  Here  some  will  demand,  How  was  it  possible  that  the 
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Israelites  should  busy  themselves  forty  years  in  passing  this  wilder- 
ness %  Had  the  patriarchs,  when  twice  sent  to  fetch  food  out  of 
Egypt  into  Canaan,  staid  a  quarter  so  long  in  crossing  this  desert, 
certainly  ^without  other  help)  their  father  Jacob  and  his  family  had 
been  famished.  An  English  gentlemen,  some  forty  years  since, 
departed  from  Cairo^  in  the  heart  of  Egypt,  March  the  fourth, 
mounted  on  a  camel,  in  the  company  of  the  caravan,  refreshed 
himself  with  two  days*  rest  in  his  journey,  and  came  safely  to 
Qaza,  on  the  entrance  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  seven  o'clock  on. 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  same  month. 

5.  It  is  answered,  first,  the  Israelites  went  not  the  nearest  way 
through  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Exod.  xiii.  17),  over  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  desert,  but  more  southward,  over  the  belly  or  gulf 
thereof,  where  it  was  of  greatest  extent ;  secondly,  their  removals 
and  stations  were  not  arbitrary,  at  their  own  disposal,  when,  how 
far,  and  whither  they  pleased ;  but  were  ordered  by  Gk>d's  appoint- 
ment, and  the  piUar  ushering  them  ;  probably,  staying  many 
months  (not  to  say  years)  in  the  same  place  ;  thirdly,  they 
removed  not  foreright,  but  with  many  flexures  and  indentings, 
that  their  tedious  travel,  in  the  direct  motions  thereof,  might 
mind  them  of  their  sins,  which  caused  their  sufferings. 

6.  They  were  a  crooked  generation  (Deut  zxxii.  5),  lost  in  the 
laborious  labyrinths  of  their  own  fancies,  who  made  not  their  paths; 
straight  in  God's  service,  but  bent  to  backsliding  (Hos.  xi.  7), 
they  did  err  in  their  hearts  (Psalm  xcv.  10),  contrary  to  Gk>d,  all 
men  (i  Thes.  ii.  15),  and  themselves.  They  would,  and  would 
not,  and  would  again ;  now  sick  to  stray,  now  wild  to  go  on,  now 
mad  to  return.  God,  therefore,  fitted  their  perverse  wills  with 
winding  ways,  so  that  no  hare,  when  hardly  put  to  it  by  the 
hounds,  and  running  foil,  makes  more  doublings  and  redoublings 
than  they  fetched  compass,  circuits,  turns,  and  returns  in  this 
their  intricate  peregrination. 

7.  The  Turks  (who  themselves  use  to  sit  still  on  the  ground) 
wondered  at  our  Englishmen,  to  see  them  walk  up  and  down, 
some  few  turns  in  a  cloister.  '*  If  your  way  (said  they)  lieth  to  the 
upper  end,  why  come  ye  downwards  1  if  at  the  nether  end,  why 
go  ye  back  again  f  But  with  how  much  admiration  would  they 
have  beheld  Uie  Israelites  passing  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  t  now 
going  full  forward,  then  moving  retrograde,  now  advancing  in  a 
straight  line,  then  retracting  by  the  same.  Yea,  surely,  any  man 
would  have  concluded  them  not  well  in  their  wits,  until  satisfied 
in  the  true  cause  thereof;  namely,  that  God  in  this  their  forty 
years'  wandering,  meant  to  wear  out  the  whole  stock  of  that 
faithless  generation,  Caleb  and  Joshua  only  excepted. 
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8.  See  what  forty  years  can  do,  lay  six  hundred  tboQsaod  men 
in  their  graves,  and  substitute  a  new  generation  in  their  room 
(Exod.  xii.  37).  It  is  observed  of  lightning,  that  sometimes  it 
melteth  the  sword,  and  yet  bruiseth  not  the  scabbard ;  and  the 
reason  commonly  rendered  is,  because  the  steel  maketh  opposition 
against  it.  Thus,  God  miraculously  preserved  their  dothes,  and 
consumed  their  flesh ;  their  shoes  (Deut  zxix.  5)  waxed  not  old, 
but  their  feet  did ;  their  cases  were  spared,  and  persons  spilled, 
because  God  therein  met  with  so  much  resistance  against  His  com- 
mands. Thus  the  stock  of  that  generation  being  wholly  wasted* 
no  decrepit  or  decayed,  no  impotent  or  infirm  |>erson  entered  the 
promised  land,  but  all  able  and  active,  in  the  prime  of  thar 
strength,  fit  to  fight,  to  the  greater  terror  of  their  enemies.  And 
in  a  mystical  sense,  this  was  to  show  that  not  the  old  man  born 
in  the  house  of  bondage,  but  only  the  new  regenerate  creature 
shall  enter  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

9.  Come  we  now  to  describe  the  Israelites  through  this  wilder* 
ness ;  and  first  of  their  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  when  puisued 
by  the  Egyptians.  Then  were  they  reduced  to  great  extremity. 
Fight  they  durst  not,  being  a  multitude  of  undisciplined  pe(^le,of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  against  a  regulated  army  of  their  enemies ;  fly  they 
could  not,  having  the  sea  before,  the  Egyptians  behind,  steep  and  im- 
passable hills  on  either  side  of  them.  It  was  well  there  was  nothing 
above,  betwixt  them  and  heaven,  to  hinder  the  access  of  Moses* 
prayers-  to  God  in  their  behalf.  However,  for  the  present,  Qod  so 
ordered  it,  that  the  Egyptians  overtook  not  the  camp  of  Israel,  being 
parted  with  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  the  first  and  perfect  pattern  of 
a  dark-lantern  ;  dark  indeed  to  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  ziv.  20),  but 
a  lantern  to  the  Israelites.  Then  Moses,  by  order  from  heaven^ 
gave  the  signal  with  his  rod ;  a  strong  east  wind  blew  (Exod.  xiv.  si), 
and  the  sea  miraculously  retreated,  standing  on  heaps  on  each  side 
of  the  Israelites,  whilst  they  passed  through  it.  Thus,  out  of  danger 
came  safety,  the  sea  flanking  the  Israelites  on  both  sides,  whose  rear 
was  secured  by  the  pillar,  and  front  advanced  far  off  out  of  daofer. 

10.  Here  the  unfortunate  cavil  of  {^orphyrius  presseth  for  ad- 
mission, alleging  that  Moses  taking  advantage  of  a  low  water, 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  passed  the  people  over  thereat 
Utterly  unlikely,  that  he,  being  a  stranger,  should  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  secret  ebbings  of  the  Red  Sea  than  the 
Egyptian  natives,  whose  country  bordered  on  the  shores  thereof, 
beside  many  other  improbabilities.  But  malice  must  carp  at  the 
dearest  truth,  and  had  rather  lose  her  small  credit  in  sajrisg  non* 
sense,  than  great  revenge  in  bringing  nothing  against  it. 
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11.  True  it  is,  they  went  over  at  the  wrist  -of  the  sleeve  of  the 
sea,  and  crossed  it  in  the  shortest  place ;  God  making  use,  not  out 
of  any  need,  but  his  own  mere  pleasure,  of  the  narrowest  cut  of 
the  sea,  for  their  more  compendious  passage.  Thus,  Christ  went 
into  heaven  from  Mount  Olivet  (^cts  i.  12),  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  rising  ground  for  His  ascent,  not  out  of  necessity,  but-state, 
the  Lord  of  Nature  therein  graciously  accepting  of  that  service 
which  she  dutifully  tendered  unto  Him.  And  though  small  and 
short  the  Red  Sea  in  this  place,  it  was  big  and  broad  enough  to 
do  the  deed,  and  drown  the  Egyptians.  Oh !  if  the  least  joint  of 
the  little  finger  of  the  sea  be  so  heavy,  how  weighty  are  the  loins 
of  the  ocean  if  let  loose  9  Able  in  an  instant  to  press  all  mankind 
to  the  pit  of  destruction. 

12.  The  ligyptians  follow  the  chase  of  the  Israelites.  Strange, 
that  they  left  not  off  their  pursuit,  at  so  miraculous  an  accident  I 
Such  a  road  in  the  sea,  out  of  the  road  of  nature,  seemed  not  to  be 
gone  in,  but  gazed  at  with  amazement.  But  they  thought,  good 
for  one,  good  for  another ;  and  all  objections  to  the  contrary  are 
answered  in  three  words,  God  hardened  them  (Exod.  ziv.  4, 8, 17). 
Yea,  such  whom  he  designeth  for  destruction  shall  mistake  their 
funcnals  for  their  nuptials,  and  dance  as  merrily  to  their  graves  aa 
if  they  went  to  their  wedding.  God  first  sent  distraction  amongst 
them,  their  cripple  chariots  turned  into  carts  (when  their  fore  wheels 
were  taken  away)  halt  on  very  heavily.  In  vain  did  the  wiser 
Egyptians  persuade  a  retreat,  whilst  the  returning  wafers  swallowed 
all  up  in  a  moment  Meantime  the  Israelites  march  fair  on,  and 
recover  the  other  side,  and  there  is  a  double  choir  of  men  and 
women,  sing  praises  unto  God  for  their  miraculous  deliverance 
(Exod.  XV.  i). 

13.  But  this  music  was  too  good  to  hold  long.  We  meet  with  a 
new  ditty,  and  worse  notes  soon  after.  Three  days  they  wandered 
without  water ;  probably  sustained  for  food  with  that  unleavened 
bread  and  other  provision  they  brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt. 
See  here  sudden  vicissitudes — 

i)  Water  they  want    Oh  !  great  grief. 

(2)  Water  appears  plenty  at  Marah.    Oh  1  great  joy. 

(3)  This  water  proves  no  water;  so  bitter  it  coidd  not  bt 
drunk.    Great  grief  and  murmuring; 

(4)  The  water  is  cured.    Great  joy  again. 

This  cure  Moses  effected,  casting,  by  God's  direction,  a  tree  into 
it  (Exod.  XV.  25).  Thus  the  infusion  of  the  least  piece  of  Christ's 
cross  (I  mean  a  true  interest  in  His  passion)  will  turn  out  bitterest 
afiflictions  in  this  world  to  become  sweet  and  pleasant  unto  uSk 
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From  this  Marah  thej  remove  to  their  next  station  at  Elim,  famous 
for  twelve  wells  of  water  (Ezod.  xv.  27)  and  seventy  palm  trees; 
as  if  nature  had  purposely  produced  a  well  for  eveiy  tribe  to  drink 
of,  a  palm  tree  for  every  eminent  elder  in  Israel  to  lodge  under. 

14.  From  Elim  they  removed  and  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea 
(Num.  iv.  10).  What  meant  their  going  back  again  9  Was  it 
because  in  theit  hearts  they  turned  back  again  into  Egypt  (Acts 
vii.  39).  And  therefore  Gk)d  in  His  justice  would  vex  their 
wearied  bodies  to  fetch  a  flexure  thitherwards  t  Or  rather,  was 
it  because  God  would  have  them  take  a  second  view  of  that  sea, 
that  so  their  deliverance  thereat  might  take  the  firmer  and  deeper 
impression  in  their  memories  1  Thus,  scholars  who  have  once 
conned  their  lesson  by  heart  are  set  again  at  the  week's  end  to 
get  it  for  their  part.  Whatsoever  was  the  cause,  sure  I  am,  they 
were  now  no  nearer  to  the  end  of  their  race  than  at  the  first 
starting,  and  these  their  last  three  removals  were  but  ciphers 
towards  the  account  of  their  journey.  Wonder  I  no  longer  at 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  in  their  sea-voyage,  when  they  had 
sailed  slowly  many  days,  the  wind  not  suffering  them  (Acts  xxviL 
7),  finding  these  Israelites  in  their  land  travel  after  so  long  time, 
moved,  not  promoted,  yea,  going  backwards;  and  the  slowest 
snail  makes  more  speed  forthright  than  the  swiftest  retrograde 
cancer. 

[5.  From  the  Red  Sea  they  advanced  to  the  Wilderness  of  Sin 
(Exod.  xvi.  i)«  For  although  the  Wilderness  of  Paran  passeth  for 
the  generical  name  of  this  whole  desert,  yet  it  was  subdivided 
into  many  petty  wildernesses,  namely,  those  of  Shur,  Eham,  Sin, 
Kadesh,  &c. 

16.  In  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  the  Israelites  fell  a  murmuring  for 
food,  fiere  over  night  God  gave  them  quails  (Exod.  xvi.  13)  (light 
supper  meat,  and  easy  of  digestion)  being  only  exceedings,  or  a  feast 
for  a  meal ;  and  next  morning  their  ordinary  or  constant  fare  was 
delivered  out  unto  them,  manna  rained  from  heaven.  Some  con- 
ceive it  so  called  from  \o,  man,  in  Chaldee,  What?  (or  rather,  who!) 
from  the  question  made  by  them  at  the  first  sight  thereof.  But 
how  came  the  Israelites,  newly  come  out  of  £g]rpt,  to  speak  the 
Chaldee  language)  Egypt  and  Babylon  (the  one  the  house  of 
bondage,  the  other  the  land  of  captivity),  though  meeting  in  mis- 
chief against  the  children  of  God,  being  in  time  and  place  far 
asunder  f  Rather  in  Hebrew  it  signifieth  a  portion,  being  their 
daily  allowance,  or  else  food  made  ready,  prepared  for  them  with- 
out their  labour  or  industry.  It  was  no  fragments  of  frankincense, 
called  manna  by  Dioscorides  and  Qalen,  no  ^/>o/mXi,  or  honey- 
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dew,  nor  any  such  mimical  drug  (being  not  food,  but  physic)  called 
manna  at  this  day  by  the  apothecaries ;  but  a  substance  so  solid 
that  it  would  endure  grinding  and  pounding  in  mill  and  mortar, 
yet  so  friable  that  it  melted  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  It  fell  six 
days,  and  not  on  the  seventh  (Exod.  xvi.  23),  observed  and  en- 
forced by  some  for  the  antiquity  and  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  this 
happening  before  the  giving  of  the  fourth  commandment  on 
Mount  Sinai. 

17.  Dim  are  their  eyes  who  see  not  Christ  typified  therein. 
Given  freely  of  God's  goodness,  without  any  work  or  merit  of  man ; 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  at  first  unknown  what  it  was,  or  whence 
it  came  (Exod.  xvi.  15),  '*  For  who  shall  declare  His  generation)" 
(Isaiah  liii.  8).  Equally  belonging  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  suffi- 
cient for  all ;  white  in  colour  (Exodus  xviii.  31),  so  clear  His 
innocence ;  pleasant  like  honey,  so  sweet  are  His  benefits,  "  O 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  "  (Psalm  xxxiv.  8) ;  beaten, 
and  broken  before  eaten ;  [Christ  on  the  cross  :]  given  only  in  the 
wilderness,  ceasing  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  land  of  promise, 
as  sacraments  shall  expire  when  we  enjoy  the  substance  in  heaven. 

18.  Hence  they  removed  to  Rephidim,  and  there  fall  a  mur- 
muring for  water,  Moses,  at  God's  commandment,  smites  the 
rock  and  water  gushed  forth  (Exod.  xviL  6).  St.  Paul  addeth,  and 
the  rock  followed  them  (i  Cor.  x.  4),  that  is,  by  a  metonymy,  the 
water  issuing  thence  trailed  after  them  in  all  their  removals.  In 
what  state  did  the  Israelites  march,  having  a  pillar  of  fire  before 
to  usher,  and  a  stream  of  water  their  train-bearer  behind  them  f 
Both  bad  masters,  but  then  their  good  servants.  This  latter 
(though  little  observed)  was  one  cause  of  the  long  lingering  of  the 
Israehtes  in  the  wilderness ;  the  pillar  conducting  them  such  by- 
ways, in  levels  or  declivity  of  vales  in  that  mountainous  country, 
where  the  water  had  a  conveniency  to  be  derived  after  them.  How  /* 
many  miles  doth  the  artificial  new  river  make,  betwixt  Ware  and  / 
London,  finding  out  flats  to  expedite  the  passage  thereof  1  In- 
deed, God  could  as  easily  have  made  this  rock-water  climb  and 
clamber  mountains  as  lackey  at  the  heels  of  the  Israelites  (though 

the  one  was  but  beside,  the  other  quite  against  nature),  but  He 
would  not  causelessly  multiply  miracle  on  miracle.  How  the 
water  of  this  rock  was  afterwards  suspended,  and  another  at 
Kadesh  made  successor  in  the  room  thereof  shall,  in  due  time, 
God  willing,  be  observed.  Riphidim  by  this  ill  accident  of  the 
people's  murmuring  got  (no  good,  but)  two  nfsw  names,  Massah 
and  Meribah,  temptation  and  chiding. 

19.  Here  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  war  encountered  by  the 
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Amakkites,  vthose  country  lay  hereabouts :  a  base  barren  land, 
yet  too  good  for  the  owners  thereof,  living  not  so  much  on  their 
own  as  on  incursions  into  their  neighbouring  countries.  De- 
scended from  Timnah  (Gen.  zzzvi.  12),  concubine  to  Eliphaz, 
Esau's  eldest  son ;  the  dregs  of  whose  malice  against  Jacob  and 
his  posterity  were  settled  on  this  nation.  Whilst  Joshua  in  the 
valley  overtook  them  in  a  pitched  field,  Moses  in  the  Mount  of 
Horeb  assaulted  and  battered  the  gates  of  heaven  with  his  impor- 
tunate prayers ;  with  the  rising  or  falling  of  whose  hands  rose  or 
fell  the  courage  and  success  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xvii.  11),  till  at 
last,  supported  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  they  procure  a  final  conquest 
This  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations  that  opposed  Israel  (Num. 
xxiv.  20),  and  therefore  just  it  was  that  on  him  (first  opening  the 
matrix  of  malice)  as  on  the  eldest  son  of  Satan,  a  curse  should 
be  entailed,  and  on  his  heirs  for  ever ;  God  enjoining  His  people  a 
truceless  war  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Amsdekites  (Exod. 
xviL  14,  16). 

20.  Henceforward  we  never  meet  an  Amalekite  in  Scripture,  but 
ever  doing  mischief.  Either  stealing  (as  when  they  plundered 
Ziklag  (i  Sam.  xxx.  i),  (carrying  away  the  women  and  children 
thereof  captive)  or  lying,  as  the  messenger  that  told  the  tidings  of 
the  manner  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i.  8,  10),  or  craftily  plotting 
murder,  as'  Haman  designing  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation 
(Esther  iii.  i) ;  or  crueUy  performing  it,  as  Agag  (i  Sam.  xv.  33) 
the  barbarous  and  bloody  king  of  the  Amalekites.  Now,  these 
Amalekites,  after  this  their  first  defeat  by  Joshua,  were  never  alter 
able  alone  to  wage  war  with  Israel,  but  listed  themselves  as 
auxiliaries  with  others.  Thus  under  King  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  13), 
they  joined  with  Moab  and  Ammon ;  united  themselves  to  Sisera 
(Judg.  V.  14),  against  Barak;  confederated  with  Midian  (Judg.  vi  3) 
against  Gideon  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Tola,  combined  with  the 
Sidonians  against  IsraeL  These  adjectives  only  appear  in  con- 
junction and  composition  with  the  enemies  of  God's  people.  Yea, 
it  is  observable  that  the  IsraeUtes  never  engaged  against  Amalek 
in  set  fight,  but  constantly  came  off  conquerors,  as  if  the  vigour 
and  virtue  of  Moses'  upheld  hands,  and  the  rod  therein,  had 
continued  to  all  posterity.  Thus,  besides  the  victories  gotten  by 
Ehud,  Barak,  and  Gideon,  Saul  smote  Amalek  (when  contrary  to 
God's  command,  he  spared  the  king,  and  choicest  spoil  thereof) 
(z  Sam.  XV.  9).  David  surprised  them  and  regained  his  captives 
(i  Sam.  XXX.  18) ;  and  the  tribe  of  Simeon  made  a  successful 
expedition  against  them  to  Mount  Seir,  in  the  days  of  Hesekiah 
(i  Chr.  iv.  !$)• 
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21.  We  must  not  forget  that  Mount  Horeb,  whereon  Moses  did 
pray,  was  the  place  nigh  which  formerly  he  fed  the  flocks  of 
Jethro  his  father-in-law.  It  is  called  in  Scripture  the  mountain  of 
Gk>d  (Exod.  iiL  I ;  i  Kings  xix.  8)»  either  because  exceeding  high, 
and  by  an  Hebraism,  all  things  eminent  in  their  kind  are  given  to 
God  (as  the  cedars  of  God,  that  is,  very  tall  and  lofty  cedars),  or 
because  God  there  miraculously  manifested  Himself  in  the  bush 
that  burned,  and  consumed  not  (Elxod.  iii.  2).  Some  hundred 
years  after,  Elijah,  living  in  a  cave  of  this  mountain,  heard  the  Lord 
passing  by,  neither  in  fire,  earthquake,  nor  wind,  but  in  a  still  small 
voice  (i  Kings  xix.  12). 

22.  Whilst  the  Israelites  abode  about  Rephidim,  Jethro,  Moses' 
father-in-law,  prince  of  Midian,  a  country  lying  southward  from 
hence,  towards  the  Red  Sea,  repaired  hither  to  give  his  son  a 
visit,  and  congratulate  his  good  success.  During  his  abode  there, 
he  observed  how  Moses  wearied  himself  with  working,  and  the 
people  with  waiting,  whilst  all  causes  arising  betwixt  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  besdes  women  (Exod.  xii.  37),  (too  freely  fruitful  in 
contentions),  were  brought  before  him  to  be  decided.  He  that 
measureth  these  people's  litigiousness  amongst  themselves,  by 
their  frowardness  to  God,  will  less  admire  that  Samson's  back  was, 
than  that  Moses'  brains  were  not,  broken  with  so  great  a  burden. 
Surely  his  prudence  was  not  so  much  tried  with  the  difficulty,  as 
his  patience  with  the  easiness  of  many  trivial  matters  brought 
before  him.  Jethro  fairly  chideth  him  for  over-burdening  himself. 
Send  us  such  cordisdwoundings  of  a  faithful  friend,  and  keep  us 
from  the  woundiQg^ordials  of  flattering  foes. 

23.  His  chiding  is  seconds  with  counselling  him.  Thunder 
doth  more  harm  than  good,  if  not  bringing  some  rain  along  with 
it.  He  adviseth  Moses  to  substitute  under-gbvemors  (reserving 
an  appeal  in  grand  causes  to  himselO*  chartered  with  these  cardinal 
virtues,  '*  Men  of  courage,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating 
covetousness  "  (Exod.  xviii.  21).  Moses  followed  his  advice,  new 
modelling  the  people,  appointing  officers  over  thousands,  and 
hundreds,  and  fifties,  and  tens.  Parallel  to  the  last,  was  the 
original  institution  of  our  English  tything-men  (a  word  still  in  use 
in  the  west  country),  being  a  superior  appointed  to  oversee  ten 
men,  with  their  families  belonging  unto  them. 

24.  From  Rephidim  (alias  Massah,  or  Meribah)  Israel  advanced 
to  Mount  Sinai,  where,  after  much  preparatory  state  (on  purpose 
to  make  terrible  impressions  on  the  people)  of  thunder,  smoke, 
and  lightning,  the  law  at  last  was  delivered.  Small  hope  that  this 
law  would  give  life,  which  at  the  giving  thereof,  almost  proved 
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mortal  to  the  beholders.  If  the  Judge  be  thus  terrible,  when  He 
but  beginneth  His  charge,  what  will  He  be  when  proceeding  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  malefactors  t  The 
mountain  was  railed  about  with  a  noli  me  tangere^  the  people  being 
commanded  to  observe  a  reverential  distance. 

25.  Hard  it  is  to  understand,  who  of  the  people,  when,  and 
how  far,  were  permitted,  or  prohibited  their  approach  to  this 
mountain.  I  conceive  the  following  model  clearest  in  itselC  and 
most  consonant  to  the  text-^ 

(i)  Moses,  by  divine  command,  set  bounds  round  about  the 
borders  of  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  six.  12),  either  drawmg 
a  line,  or  casting  up  a  bank  of  sand,  or  cancelling  and 
railing  it  with  posts ;  though  the  last  least  probable, 
trees  being  so  scarce,  nothfng  but  hunger  and  horror 
growing  hereabouts. 

(2)  When  Grod  came  down  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  death  for 

man  or  beast  to  approach  those  bounds  (as  made  on 
the  skirt  of  the  mount,  which  they  might  not  touch) 
until  solemn  leave  was  given  unto  them. 

(3)  When  the  trumpet  sounded  long  (as  a  signal  or  watch- 

word for  that  purpose),  the  people  might  come  up  to 
the  mount  (namely,  up  the  skirts  and  lowest  -vtrge, 
thereof,  so  far  as  the  foresaid  bounds  gave  them  leave), 
and  hither  they  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  Moses. 

(4)  Here  the  people  kept  their  station  during  the  promulga- 

tion of  the  law ;  attentive  ears  being  permitted,  but 
prying  eyes  forbidden  them.  Yea,  on  pain  of  death, 
they  were  to  proceed  no  farther  (Exod.  xix.  13, 17,  21). 

(5)  Aaron,  by  a  call  of  grace  (as  high  priest,  in  reversion) 

came  up  higher,  haply  to  the  midst  of  the  mountain. 

(6)  Whilst  thus  the  people  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  mount, 

in  the  chamber  of  presence,  Aaron  in  the  midst  there- 
of, as  in  the  privy  chamber,  Moses  on  the  mount  top 
(as  in  the  bed-chamber,  wherein  God's  glory  rested) 
conversed  with  the  Divine  Majesty. 
Forget  we  not  how  Joshua  was  disposed  in  some  unknown  dis- 
tance in  this  mount,  where  he  remained  with  Moses  forty  days 
(Exod.  xxxiL  17).    As  formerly  barons'  eldest  sons  were  admitted 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  not  to  vote,  but  view  the  passages  therein  ; 
so  Joshua,  Moses'  heir-apparent  and  successor,  designed  in  divine 
intention,  had  a  peculiar  favour  more  nearly  to  behold  the  trans- 
actions on  Mount  Sinai. 

26.  No  doubt  the  Israelites,  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  made  large 
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promises  to  observe  it,*  but  very  ill  performed  by  them  ;  .for,  dur- 
ing Moses'  absence  forty  days  in  the  mount,  they  solicited  Aaron 
to  make  them  gods.  He,  to  decline  the  employment,  requires 
the  ear-rings  (not  out  of  the  cabinets,  but)  from  the  ears  of  their 
wives^  sons,  and  daughtto  (Exodus  xzzii.  2):  hoping  this  his 
motion  would  make  such;  a  general  mutiny  in  all  their  families,  it 
would  finally  dash  the  deti^^  especially  seeing  golden  ornaments 
were  accounted  essential  in  those  eastern  parts,  and  their  heads 
and  hands  being  without  ear-rings  and  bracelets,  were  esteemed 
more  naked  than  ours  without  hats  and  glovesr  But  Aaron  herein 
missed  his  mark,  finding  the  Jews'  superstition  above  their  pride 
or  covetousness,  who  violently  break  off  their  ear-rings,  even  such 
as  were  riveted  in  their  skin  with  long  wearing,  so  that  rather  they 
would  fetch  away  some  flesh  than  leave  any  gold  behind  them. 
Of  these  jewels  delivered  unto  him,  Aaron  made  a  molten  calf 
for  them  to  worship  (Exod.  xxxii,  3,  4). 

27.  And  why  a  caLf  ?  Could  they  find  no  fitter  resemblance  of 
Ood  amongst  all  the  creatures  ?  Why  not  rather  the  lordly  lion, 
to  show  the  sovereignty ;  vast  elephant;  the  immensity ;  subtile 
serpent,  the  wisdom ;  long  lived  hart,  the  eternity ;  swift  eagle, 
the  ubiquity  of  God,  rather  than  the  silly  senseless  calf,  that 
eatethhay?  But  the  shape -mattered  not  much,  for  if  God  be 
made  like  any  thing  He  may  be  made  like  any  thing,  it  being 
as  unlawful  to  fashion  Him  an  angel  as  a  worm,  seeing  the 
commandment  forbids  as  well  the  likeness  of  things  in  heaven 
above  as  in  earth  beneath  (Exod.  xx.  4).  But  probably  a  calf 
was  preferred  before  other  forms  because  they  had  learned  it 
from  the  Egyptians'  worshipping  their  ox  Apis.  Thus  the  Israelites 
borrowed  (Exod.  xiL  35),  not  all  gold  and  silver,  but  some  dross 
from  the  Egyptians,  whence  they  fetch  the  idolatrous  forms  of 
their  worship. 

28.  Moses  descends  in  haste  from  the  mount,  and  beholding 
their  impiety,  in  holy  zeal  breaks  the  two  tables  wherein  the  com- 
mandments were  written.  Then  boldly  he  seizeth  on  their  idol, 
being  but  one  against  many  thousands.  Oh!  what  an  army 
innocence  and  authority  carrieth  in  a  sole  person  !  None  durst 
rescue  their  calf,  and  it  could  not  rescue  itself;  yea,  could  not  so 
much  as  low,  being  now  led  to  be  slaughtered.  He  stamps  it  to 
powder,  and  being  now  pulverised,  and  strawed  on  the  water,  he 
made  the  Israelites  to  drink  thereof  (Exod.  xxxii.  20).  Say  not 
this  was  uncivil,  to  force  men  to  drink  against  their  will,  and 
the  Persians  in  their  feasts  had  more  goodness,  where  none  did 
compel  (Esther  i.  8)  ;  for,  as  a  physician,  he  made  the  people 
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his  patients  t^e  this  potion  for  their  own  good.  Aurum  poiabiU 
(they  say)  is  cordial,  and  this  draught  would  be  sovereign  for  the 
Israelites,  to  teach  them  how  hereafter  to  worship  that  which 
went  into  the  draught.  For  now  their  gods,  made  to  go  before, 
are  gone  behind  them ;  and  if  so  minded,  they  might  meet  them 
next  morning  in  their  excrements. 

29.  The  idol  thus  abolished,  the  idolatiy  was  not  therefore 
instantly  expiated.  The  Levites,  at  God's  summons  and  command, 
with  drawn  swords,  went  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate,  through  the 
camp,  and  impartially  slay  every  one  they  meet  (Exod.  xxxi.  27). 
Wherein  observe,  they  had  no  commission  to  kill — 

(i)  Children,  whose  judgment  was  not  out  of  nonage  to 
discern  idolatiy.  Besides,  God  was  very  tender  in 
preserving  the  next  generation. 

(2)  Nor  women  ;  seeing  men  alone  are  mentioned  to  be  slain. 

And  although  Levi  is  commended  for  saying  to  his 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  her  (Deut.  xxxiiL  9) ;  this 
relates  not  to  their  killing  of  women,  but  that  they 
were  inexorable  to  spare  any  at  their  entreaties. 

(3)  Nor  men  in  their  tents ;  how  good  it  is  (especially  in  sad 

times)  to  keep  home,  and  not  to  be  gadding  abroad, 
without  great  occasion ! 

(4)  But  only  such  as  they  met  stra^ling  and  strutting  in  the 

streets,  whilst  the  rest  withm  doors  may  charitably  be 
conceived  sorrowing  for  the  sin  they  had  committed. 
Say  not,  with  David,  the  sword  devoureth  one  as  well  as  another 
(2  Sam.  xi.  25).  For,  surely  Divine  Providence  brought  herein 
the  most  active  offenders  to  execution.  And  God  was  so  well 
pleased  with  this  sacrifice  of  Levi's  offering,  that  hereafter  none 
other  tribe  should  offer  sacrifice  unto  him. 

30.  The  number  of  the  slain  were  about  three  thousand  men 
(Ebcod.  xxxii.  28).  A  great  sum  in  itself  yet  divided  amongst  six 
hundred  thousand  (Exod.  xiL  37),  it  amounteth  but  just  to  the 
twentieth  part  of  decimation,  taking  but  one  out  of  two  hundred, 
and  five  out  of  a  thousand.  And  this  was  the  first  mortal  judg- 
ment inflicted  on  the  Israelites  since  their  coming  out  of  Egypt ; 
for,  although  formerly  they  had  many  times  muttered,  yet  God  only 
chid,  not  Inlled  any  of  them.  But,  ever  after  this  time,  they  never 
murmured,  but  it  cost  some  their  lives  for  the  same.  Thus,  divine 
justice  is  long  plucking  his  arm  out  of  his  bosom ;  but,  having  oQoe 
found  the  use  thereof,  never  striketh  in  vain.  Yea,  ever  after  God 
improved  Himself  to  great  numbers,  observing  generally  a  gradation 
in  His  judgments,  and  the  price  of  the  market  rose  higher  to  the 
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latter  end  thereof.  But  three  thousand  slain  at  this  time ;  after- 
wards fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  upon  the  rebellion  of 
Kondi  (Num.  xvi.  49);  and  tieenty-four  thousand  destroyed  by  the 
plague,  about  the  business  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  zxv.  9). 

31.  The  modem  Jews  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  afflictions 
which  ever  since  have,  do,  or  shall,  befall  their  nation,  are  still  the 
just  punishments  on  them,  for  this  their  first  act  of  idolatry.  And 
the  rabbins  have  a  saying,  that  God  never  inflicts  any  judgment 
upon  them,  but  therein  is  an  ounce  of  His  anger  on  them  for  their 
ancestors'  making  the  golden  calf.  A  reverend  friend  of  mine,  con- 
versing at  Amsterdam  with  a  Jewish  youth  (very  capable  and 
ingenious  /or  on§  jQf^  th^tjiatiop)  endeavoured  to  make  him 
sensible  of  God's  anger  upon  them,  for  rejecting  and  crucifying  of 
Christ ;  for  which  foul  fact  he  showed  how  the  Jews  have  lived 
many  hundred  years  in  miserable  banishment  But  the  youth 
would  in  no  wise  acknowledge  their  sufferings  any  effect  or 
punishment  of  their  murdering  of  Christ,  but  taking  his  Bible, 
turned  to  God's  threatening  immediately  after  their  making  of 
the  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  34) :  **  Nevertheless  in  the  day  when  I  visit, 
I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them ;"  so  interpreting,  and  applying  all 
the  numerous  calamities  which  since  have  befallen  them,  to  rdate 
to  no  other  cause  than  that  their  first  idolatry.  Whereas,  indeed, 
the  arrears  of  their  idolatry  long  ago  were  satisfied,  and  this 
is  a  new  debt  of  later  date  contracted  on  themselves  by  their 
infidelity. 

32.  Many  more  matters  of  moment  happened  during  the  Israelites' 
abode  at  Mount  Sinai ;  as  instructions  delivered  to  Moses,  for  the 
building  of  the  ark,  by  him  performed  accordingly  (whereof  in  the 
next  chapter),  the  first  numbering  of  the  people  since  their  coming 
out  of  Egypt,  with  the  giving  of  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  law. 
From  Mount  Sinai  they  marched  by  Taberah  (Num.  xi.  3),  that 
is,  a  burning  (because  there  the  fire  of  God,  till  quenched  by 
Moses'  prayer,  consumed  the  hindmost  in  the  camp,  for  their 
murmuring),  on  to  Ribroth-Hattaavah. 

33.  Here  the  people  fell  a  longing  for  meat  and  loathing  of 
manna  (Num.  xi.  4),  though  man  could  eat  no  cheaper,  angels  no 
better,  food.  But,  oh  J  thought  they,  no  manna  to  variety. 
Always  the  same  in  substance,  though  disguised  in  dressing, 
proved  ofifensive  unto  them.  This  makes  me  suspect  the  truth  of 
what  St.  Augustine  out  of  the  rabbins  reports,  that  manna  relished 
.in  every  man's  mouth  as  their  fancy  affected,  so  that  all  flesh, 
fish,  and  fowl  were  virtually  epitomised  therein.  If  so,  the  Jews 
had  no  pretence  to  distaste  what  tasted  as  themselves  did  desire ; 
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except  any  will  say,  they  desired  to  feast  their  eye  as  well  as  their 
palate,  and  several  meats,  not  diversified  in  sight,  were  nauseous 
unto.  them.  Had  not  the  fever  of  their  lust  put  their  mouths 
quite  out  of  taste,  to  prefer  an  Egyptian  cucumber  (Num.  zi.  5) 
before  such  heavenly  repast  1 

34.  Here  God  gave  them  flesh  with  a  vengeance,  sending 
quails  now  the  second  time  unto  them,  after  a  different 
manner  than  what  formerly  He  had  given  them  at  the  Wilderness 
of  Sin. 

THEN,  NOW, 

1.  They  murmured  out  of  i.  They  murmured  out  of 
hunger  and  necessity,  having  humour  and  curiosity,  because 
nothing  to  eat  (Exod.  xvi.  3).  they  had  nothing  but  manna. 

2.  Those  quails  lasted  but  one  2.  These  quails  continued  a 
meal  (Exod.  xvL  13).  whole  month  (Num.  xi.  20). 

3.  They  were  safely  eaten,  3.  Many  Israelites  were  slain 
and  well  digested.  whilst  the  meat  was  in  their 

mouths. 

The  Psalmist  addeth,  that  God  slew  the  wealthiest  or  fattest 
of  them  (Psalm  IxzviiL  31);  the  judgment  fell  heaviest  on  men 
of  the  primest  quality ;  which  mindeth  me  (though  barring  all 
•  uncharitable  application)  of  a  strange  mortality  io  England,  anno 
X  /  1558,  at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  when  a  dainty-mouthed  disease 
did  rage,  which  (passing  by  poor  people)  fed  generally  on  principal 
persons,  of  greatest  wealth  and  estate.  The  place  where  this 
execution  was  done  was  called  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  or,  "  the  grave 
of  lusters." 

35.  Hence  they  removed  to  Hazeroth  (Num.  xi.  35),  where  hap- 
pened the  contest  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  against  Moses,  because  of  the 
Ethiopian  (or  CushitQ  woman)  whom  he  had  married  (Num.  xii.  i). 
Understand  we  Zipporah  hereby  (Moses  having  wife  enough  of 
her  alone,  as  appears  by  her  shrewish  returns,  Exod.  iv.  25), 
being  an  Ethiopian  at  large,  Midian  being  part  of  the  Asiatic  Cush, 
as  learned  men  have  cleared  beyond  opposition.  Wherefore,  we 
look  on  the  lady  Tarbith  as  no  bride  of  Moses,  but  brat  of 
JqsfiphuvbggojLten  of  his  luxurious  fancy.  True  it  is,  many  ySSk 
hence,  Moses  was  married  to  Zipporah,  and  yet  no  wonder  that 
now  they  made  it  new  matter  for  fresh  falling  out.  For  anger  can 
keep  an  accusation  long  dormant  in  the  ^eck,  and  awaken  it  at 
last,  when  conceiving  it  most  for  its  advantage. 

36.  That  Miraim  was  most  active  in  this  brawl,  is  not  only 
probable  from  the  female  subject  thereof,  but  may  certainly  be 
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collected  from  the  first  naming  of  her  ("  And  Miriam  and  Aaron 
spake  against  Moses,"  Num.  xiL  1),  and  the  punishment  lighting 
heaviest  upon  her.  For,  God  making  Himsellf  umpire,  ended  the 
brawl,  cleared  Moses,  checked  Aaron,  and  punished  Miriam  with 
seven  days'  leprosy.  During  which  time  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  not  removing  out  of  regard  to  her  (Num.  xiL  15),  (leprous 
Miriam  is  Miriam  still,  a  good  woman  for  the  main ;  and  such,  when 
smarting  for  their  faults,  are  not  ta  be  cast  away,  but  comforted), 
respectfully  attended  her  recovery. 

37.  Hence  they  removed  to  the  Wilderness  of  Paran,  whence 
spies  were  sent  to  search  the  land,  and  whither  after  forty  days 
they  returned,  with  medley  tidings  in  their  mouths,  feeding  such 
as  sent  theta  with  a  bit  and  a  knock ;  great  grapes,  figs,  and 
pomegranates  (Num.  xiii.  23),  but  withal  telling  them  that  the 
rest  (whereof  these  were  a  sample)  must  cost  bloody  blows, 
before  they  could  quietly  be  gathered.  Here  we  will  not  defend 
their  falsehoods  by  a  figure  pleading  a  miosi^  when  they,  in  respect 
of  the  Anakims,  were  in  their  own  sight  as  grasshoppers  (Num. 
^^  33)9  whilst  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  (liars'  relations  like 
the  sea,  what  they  lose  in  one  place,  gain  in  another)  were  (by  an 
hyperbole,  bringing  both  stone  and  mortar)  walled  up  to  heaven 
(Deut  i.  28) ;  seeing,  in  downright  terms,  they  with  their  carnal 
fear  flatly  belied  both  the  place  and  people  therein.  Yea,  what 
if  their  walls  had  reached  up  to  heaven  t  Did  not  Israel's  help 
come  down  from  thence )  so  that  the  bottom  of  their  comfort  was 
higher  than  the  battlements  of  their  enemies'  buildings)  Hereat 
the  people  fall  a  muttering,  and  whilst  Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  only 
two  tell-truths,  endeavoured  to  undeceive  and  encourage  the 
people,  instead  of  stilling  them,  they  had  been  stoned  themselves, 
if  the  glorious  appearance  of  God  out  of  the  tabernacle  had  not 
seasonably  interposed  betwixt  their  innocence  and  the  fury  of  the 
multitude  (Num.  xiv.  10). 

38.  God  (as  justly  He  might)  took  this  their  afiront  in  high  in- 
dignity, especially  seeing  since  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  they 
had  tempted  Him  now  these  ten  times  (Num.  xiv.  32),  and  this 
decumana  tentaiio  as  yet  the  last  and  greatest.  Ten  command- 
ments He  gave  them  to  observe,  and  ten  temptations  they  already 
returned  Him  in  lieu  thereof  Surely  God  is  a  just  accountant, 
not  charging  more  faults  on  their  score  than  they  were  guilty  of ; 
but  let  us  reckon  up  as  many  murmunngs  of  them  as  appear  in 
Scripture  ;  not  to  speak  of  die  personal  faults  of  Nadab  and 
Abihn  offering  with  strange  fire  (Levit.  x.  i)  (conceived  drunk  at 
the  same  time,  because  immediately  after  wine,  and  strong  drink 
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is  forbidden  the  priests  when  they  offidate)  one  that  blasphemed 
(Levit  xxxiv.  11),  another  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Num. 
XV.  32)  ;  we  insist  only  on  their  more  general  and  solemn  rebel- 
lions out  of  the  stock  of  the  public  infidelity—- 

(i)  Before  their  coming  over  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv.  11). 

(2)  At  Marah  for  want  of  water  (Exod.  xv.  34). 

(3)  In  Sin  Wilderness  for  lack  of  food  (Exod.  xvL  2). 

(4)  At  the  same  place  some  keeping  manna  till  it  stank,  ver. 

20,  contn^  to  God's  command. 

(5)  Others  going  out  to  gather  it  on  the  Sabbath,  ver.  27, 

contrary  to  God's  command. 

(6)  At  Rephidim  for  want  of  water  (Exod.  xviL  2). 

(7)  For  the  absence  of  Moses   when    they  made  the  calf 

(Exod.  xxxiL  i). 

(8)  At  Taberah  when  fire  consumed  them  (Num.  xi.  i). 

(9)  At  Kibroth-Hattaavah  longing  for  food  (Num.  xL  4). 
(10)  At  this  time  after  the  return  of  the  spies. 

Yet  not  to  stand  strictly  on  ten,  perchance  a  certain  is  put  for  an 
uncertain  number  ('*  Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten  times,"  Gen. 
xxxL  41,  that  is,  very  often).  Not  that  the  Jews  tempted  God 
under,  but  rather  over  that  number,  their  several  impieties  not 
being  all  expressed,  as  appears  by  the  charge  of  the  Prophet  Amos, 
*^  In  the  wilderness  forty  years,  0  house  of  Israel,  you  have  been 
the  tabemade  of  Moloch,  and  Chiun  your  images,"  Ac  (Amos  v. 
26),  being  guilty  of  more  idolatry  than  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Moses. 

39.  The  place  whence  the  spies  were  sent,  and  whither  they 
returned,  is  called  in  Scripture  by  these  several  names-— 

(i)  Rithmah  (Num.  xxxiii.  18),  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
order  of  the  several  stations.  This  we  conceive  the 
centre  of  die  camp,  and  punctual  place  (otherwise 
obscure  in  itselQ  where  the  Tabernacle  was  pitched. 

(2)  Kadesh*bamea  (Deut  L  19),  whither  the  outskirts  of 

that  numerous  camp,  distant  some  paces,  might  extend. 

(3)  The  Wilderness  of  Paran  (Num.  xii.  16  ;  xiii.  3),  which, 

though  the  general  name  of  the  whole  desert,  is  here 

appropriated  to  a  particular  part  of  it 

Thus,  in  Asia,  a  fourth  part  of  the  world,  there  is  the  lesser  Asia 

(now  Natolia),  a  large  country,  and  therein,  proper  Asia  (i  Peter 

i.  i),  a  little  province  (which  I  may  call  the  Asia  of  Aoa),  as  here 

this  proper  Paran,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  mldemess  of  the 

same  name. 

4a  God  on  their  disobedience  condemned  this  whole  genera- 
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tion  (Caleb  and  Joshua  excepted)  to  death  in  the  wilderness,  for- 
bidding them  farther  approach  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  enjoin- 
ing their  tedious  return  toward  the  R^d  Sea.  Notwithstanding 
whose  prohibition,  some  outlawed  of  Ris  protection,  armed  only 
with  their  own  stubbornness  (as  if  with  their  gold  and  silver  they 
had  borrowed  also  part  of  Pharaoh's  hardened  heart)  without  pillar 
to  guide  or  ark  to  accompany  them,  advanced  forward,  and  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  (Num.  xiv.  45); 
and  no  wonder  if  such  who  in  their  march  set  their  faces  against 
God's  command  be  found  in  their  rOrait  (or  flight  rather)  turning 
their  backs  towards  their  enemies.  The  rest  were  remanded  by 
God's  order  towards  the  south,  who  from  Rithmah  their  fifteenth, 
to  Kadesh  their  thirty-third  station,  spent  well  nigh  thirty-eight 
years,  and  were  spent  by  the  same,  wherein  all  that  generation 
was  consumed. 

41.  Which  term  of  time  we  may  fitly  call  the  gulf  of  silence, 
nothing  remarkable  being  stored  thereof  in  Scripture,  save  only 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Num.  zvi.  i),  and 
that  also  without  any  notation  of  the  particular  place  whereon  it 
was  acted ;  yet  learned  men  with  some  probability  conceive  that 
Makheloth,  the  two  and  twentieth  stage  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xzziiL  25),  was  the  theatre  of  so  bad  a  tragedy,  because  inter- 
preted assemblies  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  same  word  which  in 
the  original  is  used  when  those  mutineers  are  said  to  gather  them- 
selves together  against  Moses  (Num.  zvi.  3). 

42.  Come  we  now  to  Kadesh,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  their 
thirty-third  resting  place,  where  one  may  rationally  hope  to  find 
much  reformation  amongst  the  people,  'i  all  things  be  seriously 
considered.  For  such  as  survived  of  the  old  generation,  seeing 
their  equals  in  age  extinguished  before  their  eyes,  and  this  the 
last  year  (in  their  lease  of  forty)  begun,  should  probably  prove 
older  and  wiser,  learning  wit  from  others'  woe  not  to  provoke 
God.  And  the  succeeding  genemtion  were  concerned  to  carry 
themselves  accordingly,  being  probationers  upon  theur  good  be- 
haviour to  be  admitted  into  Canaan,  coming  now  to  the  confines 
thereof.  But  all  this  wrought  nothing,  insomuch  that  at  Kadesh 
(where  Miriam  was  buried)  they  fall  a  murmuring  for  want  of 
water. 

43.  How  came  they  to  want  it,  seeing,  as  the  Apostle  telleth  us, 
the  rock  (that  is,  tlie  stream  issuing  thence)  followed  them?  (i 
Cor.  z.  4).  What,  was  the  water  thereof  tired  with  so  long 
attendance  upon  themf  Hear  what  a  learned  man  saith  here- 
unto, '*  It  is  easily  answered,  for  God  might  for  a  new  trial  of  His 
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people,  make  the  first  mirade  cease  when  it  pleased  Him ;  and 
seeing  at  that  station  they  had  taken  a  dean  contrary  way  onto 
the  former,  it  may  be  the  position  of  the  eardi  hindered  it,  God  so 
ordering  their  joumejrs  on  purpose."  If  I  might  add  my  conjecture 
hereunto,  I  suppose,  when  the  Israelites  came  to  Jotbathah  (Num. 
xzxiii.  34),  or  Jotbatb,  their  thirtieth  station,  described  to  be  a 
land  of  rivers  of  water  (Deut  x.  7),  I  say,  I  suppose,  that  then 
and  there  the  rock-Rephidim-water  stopped  its  course  (mirades 
being  suspended  that  men  might  depend  upon  oixlinary  means), 
and  that  ever  after  the  Israelites  drank  of  the  water  of  the  country,' 
which  now  first  failed  them  at  Kadesh. 

44.  Here  Moses  discovered  much  passion,  who,  instead  of  only 
holding  the  rod  in  his  hand  and  spesdcing  to  the  rock,  by  God's 
command  (Num.  zz.  8),  smote  the  rock,  and  that  twice  (Num. 
zz.  11),  and  spake  to  the  people  such  words,  as  looked  downwards 
on  them  with  impatience,  and  upwards  to  God  with  infidelity. 
God's  providence  on  purpose  permitted  Moses  to  fall  into  this 
peevish  passion,  to  manifest  the  vast  difierence  between  human 
and  divine  meekness.  Woful  it  were  for  the  world,  if  Gk)d  could 
not  hold  His  rod  without  striking,  though  beholding  Himself 
daily  abused  and  offended  to  His  face,  whilst  Moses  could  not 
contain  himself  in  his  passion.  Yet,  shall  not  Moses  for  this  one 
act  forfeit  his  character  of  the  meekest  man  on  earth  (Num.  xii.  3), 
who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  meekest,  and  no  man,  if 
this  distemper  had  not  discovered  him. 

45.  It  b  observable  that  since  the  Israelites'  making  of  the  calf, 
all  their  mutterings  were  mortal,  and  cost  many  their  lives :  yet 
only  here  at  Kadesh  none  were  slain  for  their  disobedience,  save 
Moses  and  Aaron  (eminently  worth  thousands  of  others)  who  here 
had  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  them  (though  re- 
prieved for  a  time)  and  rendered  incapable  of  their  entering  into 
Canaan,  as  if  the  rest  had  fared  the  better  for  their  punishment, 
God  not  willing  that  the  chief  magistrate,  chief  minister,  and  all 
the  people  should  smart  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  offence. 

46.  Here  we  take  our  farewell  of  the  Israelites,  much  admiring 
at  their  constant  disobedience,  notwithstanding  their  manifold  de- 
liverances, so  that  miracles  grown  customary  with  them  were  (like 
manna)  contemned  for  their  commonness,  and  the  pillar  ci  fire 
(Num.  ziv.  14)  going  before  them  (what  is  ever  seen  is  never  seen) 
made  no  more  impression  on  theirs  than  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  glorious  sun  doth  on  our  thankfulness.  Yea,  still  they  per^ 
sisted  to  rebel  against  Ciod,  and  (which  is  remarkable)  lust  was 
their  last  tempting  of  Him,  committing  carnal  and  spiritual  whore- 
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dom  with  the  daughters  of  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  i),  whereof  formerly 
in  the  description  of  Reuben.  Now,  the  old  generation  began  to 
run  dregs,  very  few  of  them  being  left  alive,  and  therefore  strange  it 
is,  that  any  of  them  should  be  wanton  in  their  old  age  (how  ill 
doth  green  thoughts  suit  with  gray  heads  1)  though  probably  some 
of  them  having  one  foot  in  the  grave,  had  an  arm  in  those  amorous 
embraces. 

47.  But  whilst  we  condemn  the  Jews,  we  see  not  the  stubborn-  | 
ness  in  our  own  hearts.    A  brain-sick  opinion  hath  possessed  I  \r 
many  English  now-a-days,  that  they  are  descended  from  Jewish  ^ 
extraction,  and  some  pretend  to  derive  their  pedigree  (but  out  of 
what  herald's  office  I  know  not)  from  Jewish  parentage.    Here  a        . 
mystical  truth  maybe  wrapped  up  in  aliteral  lie  (Old-Jewry  is  a  street    n/ 
of  large  extent)  and  too  much  of  Jewish  blood,  spirits,  marrow ; 

fill,  move,  fraught  our  veins,  nerves,  bones ;  pressing  God  under 
the  weight  of  our  sins  (Amos  ii.  13),  who  daily  loaded  us  with  His 
benefits  (Psalm  Ixviii.'  19) ;  who,  besides  other  favours,  in  the  day-  , 
time  of  prosperity,  is  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  to  cool,  check,  and  counsel ; 
in  the  night  of  adversity  a  pillar  of  fire  to  cheer,  comfort,  and 
conduct  us,  and  yet  neither  effectually  works  our  serious  amend- 
ment. Thus,  leaving  the  tedious  travels  of  the  Jews,  we  come  to 
the  ready  road  betwixt  Egypt  and  Canaan,  which  may  be  gone  over 
in  far  fewer  days  than  they  spent  years  in  their  passage. 

48.  Some  will  say,  if  so  short  a  cut  betwixt  Egypt  and  Canaan, 
how  can  Joseph  be  excused  for  lack  of  filial  affection,  in  not  send- 
ing so  long  time  to  his  father  to  rectify  his  mistake  and  to  untorture 
him  from  the  apprehension  of  his  son's  supposed  death  f.  Especially, 
seeing  his  father's  numerous  family,  on  small  inquiry,  might  easily 
be  found  out,  even  by  the  sign  of  his  different  religion  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.  All  that  can  be  answered  is,  Joseph  hath 
some  immediate  security  and  assurance  from  God  that  his  dreams, 
in  due  time,  should  take  full  effect,  and  therefore  attended  whilst 
Providence  seasonably  ripened  the  same  by  His  own  means ;  his 
obedience  to  God  (whose  ways  he  waited  on),  stopping  his 
expression  of  his  love  to  his  parent,  which  flowed  forth  at  last  the 
more  plentifully,  for  being  so  long  dammed  up  before. 

49.  This  compendious  passage  betwixt  Egypt  and  Canaan 
leaveth  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  left  hand,  as  also  the  Syrbon 
Lake,  formerly  much  larger,  now  daily  decreasing  since  the  inlet 
thereof  into  the  sea,  hath  been  choked  up  with  the  sand.  More 
eastward  it  passeth  by  the  Mount  Casius,  famous  for  the  burial  of 
the  unfortunate  Pompey  the  Great  therein,  by  a  poor  soldier, 
until  Adrian  the  Emperor  afterwards  bestowed  a  frdr. monument 
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upon  him.    But  neither  this  mountain  nor  any  other  road  is 
mentioned  in  Saipture,  save  two  inns  therein,  of  eminent  note. 

50.  Of  these,  that  the  ancientest  wherein  the  ten  sons  of  their 
father  Jaeob  lodged  in  their  going  down  to  £g3rpt.  I  say  the  ten 
sons  of  one  father.  And  therefore  the  same  is  pertinently  allied 
by  them  in  their  purgation  that  they  were  no  sjaes,  because  all 
one  man's  children  (Gen.  zliL  11)  (which  some  resemblance  in 
their  countenances  probably  might  partly  evidence),  it  being 
utterly  unlikely  that  persons  sent  on  so  dangerous  discoveries 
should  all  be  taken  out  of  one  family  (to  the  final  extirpation 
thereof,  if  miscarrying  in  the  design),  whereas,  generally  spies 
(like  a  party  commanded  out  of  several  troops  when  sent  on 
desperate  service)  are  chosen  out  of  divers  households  (with  those 
which  Moses  sent  to  search  the  land,  one  out  of  eveiy  tribe) 
(Num.  ziiL  2),  that  if  cut  off  in  the  action,  the  lots  may  be  the 
lighter  when  divided  amongst  many  families.  Here  those  brethren 
were,  in  their  return,  troubled  with  too  much  money  (wealth  hath 
her  distractions  as  well  as  want),  the  silver  in  their  sacks  (Qen. 
lii.  28),  which  they  beheld  as  a  bait  laid  there  to  ensnare  them, 
though  all  came  off  joyfully  at  the  last 

51.  The  other  inn  (on  or  near  this  road)  was  that  wherein  Moses 
(coming  out  of  Midian  and  compassing  the  Red  Sea)  lodged  with 
his  wife  and  children  ;  an  inn  which  was  likely  to  have  proved  his 
long  home  (Eccles.  xii.  5),  and  Moses'  embassy  to  Pharaoh  was 
almost  turned  there  into  an  errand  unto  his  own  grave,  yea,  the 
messenger  well  nigh  despatched  before  the  message,  God  seddng 
to  kill  him  (Ezod.  iv.  24)  for  neglecting  the  circumcising  of  his 
sons ;  whether  because  his  forty  years'  living  in  Midian  had  made 
him  more  remiss  in  his  religion,  or  out  of  a  peaceable  compliance 
to  purchase  the  quiet  of  his  wife,  whose  averseness  herein  appears 
by  her  words  and  gesture,  at  the  same  time  here  casting  her  son's 
foreskin  at  his  feet,  yet  hitting  him  in  the  teeth  therewith,  *^  Surely 
a  bloody  husband  art  thou  to  ipe  "  (Exod.  iv.  25). 

52.  Now,  to  take  our  farewell  of  this  wilderness,  as  barren  as  it 
was,  some  people  (besides  the  Amalekites  formerly  spoken  of) 
made  a  shift  to  live  therein.  (No  place  so  dry  with  sand,  or  hard 
with  rocks,  but  if  well  cooked  with  industry,  it  will  make  man's 

K  J*  meat,  especially  for  hungry  stomachs.)  As  the  Midianites,  where 
Jethro  was  prince  in  the  south-west,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Greshuntes 
(i  Sam.  xxiv.  8)  and  Gezrites  in  the  north-east,  betwixt  Egypt  and 
Shur,  and  above  all  the  Kenites,  who  at  first  lived  mixed  with  the 
Amalekites. 

53.  By  Kenites  we  understand  not  that  antiquated  nation^  whose 
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lands  God  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  ig\  but  a  people  de- 
scended from  Hobab  or  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  to  Moses,  some 
whereof  removed  out  of  this  wilderness,  and  planted  themselves 
near  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Judg.  iv.  ii),  others  continued  here, 
and  both  colonies  of  them  always  kept  good  correspondency  with 
the  Israelites.  Saul,  when  sent  against  the  Amalekites,  was  very 
civil  to  these  southern  Kenites,  both  warning  and  wishing  them 
seasonably  to  depart,  at  which  time  I  conceive  they  hitched  their 
habitations  (i  8am,  xv.  6)  a  little  more  northward,  and  nearer  to 
Judah.  These  Kenites  (though  Gentiles  and  strangers)  were 
kinder  to  David  than  the  Keilites  (Jews  of  his  own  tribe),  who 
though  engaged  to  David  for  delivering  them  from  their  enemies, 
yet  ungratefully  intended  to  betray  him  to  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  4a) ; 
whereas  the  Kenites,  though  bound  to  Saul  for  a  late  favour  re- 
ceived from  him,  yet  protected  David's  innocence  from  Saul's 
persecution,  their  cities  being  one  of  David's  topics,  or  place 
where  he  haunted,  and  whither  he  sent  part  of  the  spoil  he  had 
taken  from  the  Amalekites  (i  Sam.  zxx.  29). 

54.  Here  let  Balaam's  prophecy  be  well  heeded,  when  looking 
on  the  Kenites,  '*  Strong  (saith  he)  is  thy  dwelling  place,  and  thou 
puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock,  nevertheless  the  Kenites  shall  be  wasted, 
until  [or  rather  whilst]  Ashur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive"  (Num. 
xxiv.  21).  By  rock  (besides  the  local  position  of  their  dwelling) 
we  understand  their  confederacy  and  association  with  the  Jews  in 
the  true  religion  (being  accounted  proselytes)  and  sharing  with 
them  in  the  same  success,  as  carried  away  by  the  Assyrian  to 
Babylon,  and  returning  again  when  the  rest  of  the  Jews  were  re- 
stored, seeing  we  find  some  Kenites  (i  Chron.  xii.  55)  mentioned 
after  the  captivity,  and  (as  the  text  intimates)  conceived  to  be  the 
same  with  the  abstemious  family  of  the  Recbiabites. 


CHAPTER    lY. 

General  Observations  on  the  Tabernacle. 

In  aU  peaceable  times,  even  from  the  infancy  of  mankind,  certain 
places  were  set  apart  for  God's  public  service.  Thus  the  ancient 
Patriarchs  (Gen.  xiL  7,  8 ;  xiii.  3)  no  sooner  pitched  down  their 
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teDts  but  they  reared  up  an  altar  for  divine  worship.  Indeed*  this 
laudable  custom  had  been  intermitted,  discontinued,  and  suspended 
during  the  Israelites'  affliction  in  Egypt,  making  hard  shift  to  serve 
God  with  safety  and  secrecy  in  their  own  houses,  when  public 
places  of  adoration  were  prohibited ;  as  always  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion, any  place  which  had  the  properties  of  capacity  and  privacy 
(to  hold  and  hide  the  people  assembled  therein)  may  serve  for 
that  purpose.  But  no  sooner  were  the  Israelites  restored  to  their 
liberty  (though  as  yet  in  a  barren  wilderness)  but  that  God  issued 
out  order  for  the  erection  of  His  Tabernacle  to  place  His  name 
and  fix  His  people's  devotion  therein. 

2.  The  materials  of  this  Tabernacle  were  taken  from  the 
Egyptians,  when  the  Israelites  at  their  dep>arture  borrowed  of 
them  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  (Ezod.  zii.  35).  The 
text  saith  (according  to  the  old  translation)  that  they  robbed  the 
Egyptians  (Exodus  xii.  36)  ;  as,  indeed,  to  borrow,  with  an  intent 
never  to  pay,  is  no  better  than  flat  felony.  But  although  this  act 
of  the  Israelites  was  robbery,  qtioad  effectum^  leaving  the  Egjrptians 
spoiled  and  naked,  yet  it  was  none,  quoad  reatum^  having  not 
only  a  commission  but  command  from  God  for  the  same  (Exodus 
xi.  12).  And  albeit  the  Egyptians  ate  in  some  sense  then  said  to 
lend  to  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  36),  yet  in  very  deed  they  did 
but  pay  back  their  due  unto  them. 

3.  See  what  it  is  to  detain  the  wages  of  the  hireling.  Many  a 
year  had  these  Israelites  and  their  fathers  toiled  and  moiled  in 
Egypt,  and  had  nothing  for  their  pains  but  their  labour.  But  now, 
both  the  principal  and  consideration  for  their  forbearance  thereof, 
was  laid  them  down  in  a  lump  altogether.  Indeed,  they  are  said 
to  have  builded  treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh  (Exod.  In);  whereas, 
in  fine,  Pharaoh  proved  but  the  treasurer  and  storer  for  them, 
carefully  keeping  their  money  for  them  till  it  amounted  to  a  mass, 
for  tljeir  greater  benefit,  which,  if  formerly  paid  them  by  incon- 
siderable parcels,  might  possibly  have  been  spent  as  fast  as  received. 

4.  Amongst  the  materials  offered  for  the  building  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, all  persons  presented  things  proportionable  to  their  own 
professions  and  conditions.  The  princes  brought  precious  stones 
(Exod.  XXXV.  27),  rich  people  gold  and  silver,  the  middle  sort  fine 
linen  and  brass  (not  an  ounce  of  iron  being  used  in  all  the  fabric), 
and  the  meanest  goats'  hair  and  badgers'  skins.  And  as  men  sent 
their  purses,  so  women  lent  their  pains ;  the  wise-hearted  amongst 
them  spinning  with  their  hands  blue,  scarlet^  and  fine  linen  for 
the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxv.  25). 

5.  Behold  here  how  all  advanced  God's  work,  yet  every  one 
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continued  in  his  own  vocation.  Blameworthy  their  pride,  who 
will  be  nothing  if  they  may  not  all  be  fiezaleels  at  the  building  of 
the  Tabernacle.  "How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sentf* 
(Rom.  X.  15).  Dejure^  How  can  they  preach  lawfully  and  com- 
fortably? though  defactOy  they  presume  to  do  it,  although  but  to 
the  small  profit  of  others,  and  great  danger  of  themselves. 

6.  But  that  which  most  commended  the  offering  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  sight  of  God,  was  their  readiness  and  willingness  therein. 
None  were  rated  or  taxed  to  His  work,  but  all  flowed  freely  from 
them.  This  purified  poor  people's  brass  into  refined  gold,  and 
changed  their  goat's  hair  into  silk,  in  Qod's  acceptance  thereof. 
Otherwise,  many  may  be  the  items  of  men's  account,  and  yet  all 
of  them  amount  to  just  nothing  in  divine  acceptation,  only  for  the 
want  of  a  good  imprimis.  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it 
is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  that  he  hath  not 
(2  Con  viii.  12). 

7.  One  main  motive  which  made  them  more  bountiful  was  to 
expiate  the  late  guilt  that  they  had  contracted  by  making  the  calf, 
when  off  went  the  ear-rings  of  the  women  and  their  children  to 
that  idolatrous  use  (Exod.  xxxii.  3).  They  were  therefore  engaged 
to  drown  that  stain  with  a  more  plentiful  stream  of  gifts  to  God's 
service.  Thus  the  consideration,  how  prodigal  we  have  formerly 
been  to  sin  and  Satan,  ought  to  make  us  hereafter  more  liberal  in 
the  performance  of  divine  duties  ;  *'  For  as  ye  have  yielded  your 
members  servants  to  uncleanness,  and  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity, 
even  so  now  yield  your  members  servants  to  righteousness  unto 
holiness  "  (Rom.  vi.  19). 

8.  Yea,  such  was  the  spring-tide  of  the  Israelites'  bounty  herein, 
that  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  deluge,  bounds  were  set  thereunto, 
**  Hither  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further  \  they  brought  much  more 
than  enough  for  the  service  of  the  work  which  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded to  make"  (Exod.  xxxvi.  5)  \  insomuch  that  Moses  issued 
out  a  proclamation  of  restraint,  that  no  more  should  be  brought  to 
that  purpose.  Oh !  the  shame,  that  people's  liberality  under  the 
law  should  be  a  bridle,  which  needs  a  spur  under  the  gospel. 

9.  Here  we  may  take  notice  of  the  atnapxeuL  and  contented 
mind  of  Moses.  Had  he  been  possessed  with  the  humour  of  the 
horse-leech,  ''Give,  give"  (Prov.  xxx.  15) ;  yea,  had  he  been  but 
pleased  to  have  been  the  cistern,  whilst  the  children  of  Israel  were 
glad  to  be  the  fountain,  what  a  mass  of  money  might  he  have 
advanced  for  himself,  and  yet  have  unsuspectedly  charged  all  on 
the  account  of  the  Tabernacle  !  How  might  he  have  feasted  his 
family  and  friends  with  the  full  baskets,  of  the  fragments  left  of 
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their  libexality  !  But  Moses  was  of  the  same  mind  with  his  grea^ 
great-grandfather  Abraham,  who  woald  not  take  even  from  a 
thread  to  the  shoe-latchet  of  what  was  not  his  own  (Gen.  ziv.  23), 
that  none  but  God  might  make  him  rich.  And  thus  honest  hearts 
will  rather  cut  off  their  hands  than  lick  their  own  fingers  for  their 
own  private  profit,  when  intrusted  only  as  stewards  for  the  public 
good. 

10.  It  may  seem  strange  that  these  Jews,  who  now  were  so  for- 
ward to  serve  God,  should  soon  after  prove  so  badcward  in  His 
worship,  and  provoke  Him  so  often  by  their  manifold  infidelities 
and  rebellions  against  God  ;  many  of  these  bountiful  contributors 
to  the  Tabernacle,  being  devoid  of  true  grace,  and  some  of  this 
people  slain  afterwards  for  their  disobedience.  But  herein  we  may 
consider — 

(1)  That  this  building  was  but  a  worldly  sanctuary,  as  the 

Apostle  calleth  it  (Heb.  ix.  i). ;  and  therefore  no 
wonder  if  men,  otherwise  given  to  worldly  lusts  (Titus 
iL  12),  were  liberal  thereunto. 

(2)  Carnal  men  may  take  a  natural  delight  in  outward  visible 

works,  whilst  a  confluence  of  vain-glory  and  hjrpocrisy 
may  make  the  torrent  of  their  bounty  the  greater. 

(3)  Such  outward  performances  are  easy  in  comparison  of 

that  difiicult  and  spiritual  master-piece,  die  mortifying 

of  men's  inward  corruptions. 

Hence  came  it  to  pass  that  many  that  brought  gold  to  the 

Tabernacle  proved  themselves  but  dross  afterwards,  and  fell  in 

the  conspiracy  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.),  and  other 

their  mutinies  made  against  Moses. 

11.  The  platform  of  this  Tabemade  was  by  God  delivered  to 
Moses  in  the  mount,  with  a  strict  charge  to  make  all  things  con- 
formable thereunto.  And  he  herein  so  exactly  observed  his  in- 
structions, without  the  least  deviation  from  them,  that  in  the  two 
last  chapters  of  £xodus,  where  the  erecting  of  the  Tabemade, 
with  the  utensils  thereof,  is  described,  diese  words  are  twelve 
several  times  solemnly  repeated,  "As  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses."  So  dangerous  it  is  to  introduce  anything  as  essential  to 
God's  worship,  which  is  not  of  divine  institution. 

1 2.  Bezaleel  is  appointed  master*workman,  one  of  a  prosperous 
name,  whoce  parents  may  be  presumed  pious,  comfortably  calling 
their  child  (though  bom  in  Egypt  under  the  parching  heat  of  per- 
secution) in  the  shadow  of  the  Lord,  as  his  name  seems  to  import. 
This  Bezaleel  was  one  of  all  crafts,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  silver, 
brass,  precious  stones  and  timber  (whereas  amongst  us,  gravers 
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in  gold  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  work  in  wood),  goldsmith,  lapidary, 
carver,  carpenter  (Ezod.  zzzi  4,  5),  never  apprentice  to  any,  yet 
master  in  all  handicrafls  to  work,  and  headcrafts  to  contrive  by 
divine  inspiration.  And  there  was  given  unto  him  Aholiab  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (£xod.  zxzi.  6),  (as  a  secondary,  inferior  to  the  for- 
mer in  skill,  not  to  dash  with,  but  submit  to  his  judgment),  so  that, 
as  all  the  fine  linen  used  in  the  Tabernacle  was  for  the  more 
strength  thereof  twined  by  divine  command ;  so  God  also  twisted 
two  curious  artisans  together  (besides  many  other  wise  hearted 
men)  that  the  building  might  be  the  more  substantially  effected 

13.  The  Tabernacle  taken  in  general  consisted  of  two  principal 
parts — 

(i)  The  Court  of  the  Tabernacle,  being  an  hundred  cubits 
long  and  fifty  broad  (£xod.  zzvii.  9,  13),  made  with 
hangings  and  pillars  for  side  walls,  and  without  roof, 
open  at  top,  parallel  to  the  outward  courts  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple. 
(2)  The  covered  Tabernacle  (consisting  of  the  holy  and  holy  of 
holies)  answering  to  the  vao*,  or  roofed  temple,  whose 
length  may  be  collected  to  be  thirty  yards  (accounting 
a  cubit  a  yard)  because  composed  of  twenty  boards 
standing  upwards,  each  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth 
(Ezod.  xzvL  18,  15,  16),  (so  that  the  breadth  of  the 
boards  joined  together  made  the  length  of  the  Taber- 
nacle), the  height  thereof  being  the  length  of  the 
boards,  that  is,  ten  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  of 
the  same  proportion. 
This  latter  alone  is  presented  in  our  map  as  the  proper  subject 
of  our  description.    It  was  without  windows,  admitting  no  natural 
light  (save  what  entered  in  on  the  east  at  the  door  when  opened) 
the  defect  whereof  was  supplied  with  the  constant  light  from  the 
sevenfold  golden  candlesticks. 

14.  To  resume  the  boards  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  have  (as  for- 
merly) their  length  and  breadth,  but  not  diickness  expressed  in 
Scripture.  Arias  Montanus  conceives  them  almost  a  cubit  thick, 
but  if  so,  they  had  rather  been  irabes  qudm  assera^  beams  than 
boards;  whilst  Josephus  more  probably  conjectures  them  four 
fingers  thick,  and  we  may  conclude  them  so  substantial  as  was 
consistent  with  their  portableness.  They  were  overlaid  with  gold 
(Exod.  Tavi.  29),  understand  it,  gilt  over,  both  because  if  covered 
with  goldrplate,  die  same  was  more  subject  to  discomposure  at  the 
disjointing  and  removing  thereof  and  because  it  is  impossible  such 
a  mass  of  the  purest  metal  should  be  found  with  exiles  ia  the 
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wilderness.  Each  board  had  two  tenons  (Ezod.  zzvi.  i$)  fastened 
in  their  silver  sockets,  which  sockets  some  conceive  made  fitchy 
or  picked)  to  be  put  into  the  earth,  which  we  rather  believe  fiat 
and  firm,  standing  fast  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  otherwise  no 
need  of  silver  sockets  if  their  bravery  was  all  buried  in  the  earth. 
These  boards  had  bars  also  (overlaid  with  gold)  in  the  midst  of 
them  (Ezod.  xxvi.  28),  (understand  it  not  perforating  their  thick- 
ness, but)  running  along  their  breadth  in  an  even  proportion 
through  golden  rings  (as  in  our  draught  is  described)  to  make 
them  the  more  portable. 

15.  The  inside  of  the  Tabernacle  was  covered  with  carious 
curtains  embroidered  with  cherubim,  and  a  threefold  roof  (show- 
ing the  plentifulness  of  divine  protection  over  the  church  against 
all  dangers,  Ezod.  xxvL  14)  covered  the  same.  One  of  goat's  hair 
(spun  into  cloth)  another  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  a  third  of 
badgers'  skins ;  the  latter  no  doubt  had  the  fur  upon  them,  the 
lubricity  of  the  hair  thereof  being  ezcellent  gutters  and  spouts  to 
shoot  down  the  rain  thereby. 

16.  But  amongst  all  the  materials  in  the  Tabernacle  none  more 
frequently  mentioned  than  shittim-wood,  though  learned  men  agree 
not  what  it  was  or  where  it  grew.  But  leaving  them  to  abound  in 
their  own  sense,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  three  principal 
properties  of  this  wood.  JFirst>  ij  was  very  durable,  therefore 
usually  transbtted-tn-tbe  Greek  ^giygrg,  wood  which  never  rotteth; 
secondly,  it  was  portable,  very  light  for  carriage,  else  the  Israelites 
coming  out  of  Egypt  would  never  have  cumbered  themselves  to 
have  brought  heavy  lumber  along,  seeing  such  shittim-wood  was 
not  felled  by  them  in  the  way,  but  found  with  them  (Ezod.  zxzv. 
24),  as  the  tezt  doth  observe  ;  l^tly^  it  was  precious,  used  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  utensils  of  the  "Tabernacle,  ark,  and  both  the 
altars,  typifying  therein  the  humanity  of  Christ;  in  the  brazen  altar 
of  burnt  offering,  resembling  His  satisfaction  when  Redeemer ;  and 
in  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  representing  His  intercession  as 
mediator,  retaining  still  His  glorified  body  about  Him  in  heaven 
(Actsiii.  2t). 

17.  Many  will  wonder  that  this  shittim-wood  (Ezod.  zzvii.  i), 
in  the  midst  of  the  altar  for  sacrifices  (though  plated  over  with 
brass  on  each  side),  was  never  fired  with  the  continual  flames 
thereupon.  Some  know  to  their  sorrow  how  soon  such  rafters  or 
joists  are  set  on  fire,  which,  by  the  ill  contrivance  of  the  carpenter, 
run  under  those  hearths  where  constant  fires  are  kept  But  we 
must  know  that  on  the  altar  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
only  minded  the  despatch  of  that  message  on  which  it  was  senl^ 
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and  as  gunpowder  (though  ill  comparing  fire  of  heaven  and  fire  of 
hell  together)  burns  only  upwards,  so  this  celestial  fire,  as  in  motion, 
so  in  moderation,  had  its  activity  upwards  towards  heaven,  whence 
it  derived  the  descent  thereof. 

x8.  Expect  not  here  an  enumeration  (much  less  an  exposition} 
of  all  the  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle,  most  of  them  being  formerly 
touched  in  Solomon's  Temple.  Only  here  a  word  of  the  laver 
and  Aaron's  solemn  pontificals,  because  of  their  rare  composition. 
The  former  was  made  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  8),  many  being  much  troubled  therein,  how  so  brittle 
matter,  when  broken,  could  be  made  useful  and  solidated  for  this 
service.  Indeed,  we  have  a  tradition  of  one  at  Venice,  who  made 
glass  malleable,  but  was  for  his  invention  rewarded  with  death  by 
the  State  (who  knew  full  well  that  they  must  break,  if  glasses  were 
not  broken),  though  this  is  listened  unto  as  a  fable.  But,  to  the 
difficulty  in  hand,  it  is  merely  grounded  on  a  mistake  that  all  specula 
must  needs  be  vitret^^  that  what  renders  the  reflection  of  a  face 
cannot  be  but  of  glass ;  whereas,  many  other  resplendent,  though 
not  transparent  bodies,  do  the  same,  as  polished  touch,  jet,  steel, 
and  brass,  the  purest  of  the  last  most  probaSly  being  here  intended. 
Surely  such  looking-glasses,  which  severally  were  so  clear,  lost  not 
their  lustre  by  being  many  of  them  melted  into  the  laver,  but 
(when  polished  again)  retained  their  returning  of  resemblances. 
But  whether  the  priests  (as  some  will  have  it)  made  use  thereof 
to  discover  all  soiliness  in  them  before  they  washed,  as  also  after 
washing,  whether  the  same  were  sufficiently  cleansed,  we  dare  not 
define. 

19.  However,  commendable  was  the  devotion  of  these  women 
in  bringing  their  glasses  (dear  ornaments  in  their  account)  to  God's 
service.  Oh  !  that  men  would  but  part  with  their  superfluous,  yea, 
noxious  glasses  (such  as  might  be  spared,  not  only  without  any 
hurt,  but  with  much  health  to  their  souls,  bodies,  and  estates), 
to  bestow  them  on  pious  uses  !  What  monuments  to  God's  glory 
and  the  good  of  others  might  therewith  be  erected! 

20.  We  must  not  forget  the  eight  ornaments  of  Aaron  thus 
reckoned  up  (Levit.  viii.  7,  8,  9) ;  first,  linen  breeches  next  his 
flesh ;  second,  a  coat  of  fine  linen  over  them  ;  third,  girded  with 
an  embroidered  girdle ;  fourth,  over  which  coat  and  girdle  a  robe 
all  of  blue,  with  bells  and  pomegranates ;  fifth,  upon  it  the  ephod, 
on  the  shoulders  whereof  two  goodly  beryl  stones,  graven  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  sixth,  in  the  ephod  the  breast-plate, 
and  therein  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  seventh,  on  his  head  a  mitre  \ 
eighth,  in  the  forefront  whereof  a  plate  of  pure  gold  two  fingers 
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broad,  wherein  was  graven ''  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  Say  not  that  the 
high  priest  was  sweltered,  being  built  so  many  stories  high  in  his 
garments ;  seeing,  if  pride  be  never  a  cold,  when  pleasing  its  own 
fancy,  piety  can  never  be  too  hot,  with  what  it  weareth  in 
obedience  to  God*s  commandment  The  priest's  hands  and  feet, 
when  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies,  were  washed  and  bare,  to 
show  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  sincerity  of  his  actions  and  conver- 
sation, especially  in  the  service  of  God. 

21.  In  the  making  of  these  vestments  we  frequently  meet  with 
four  essential  ingredients,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 

y^  linen  (Exod.  xzviii.  5, 8, 15).  Here  Ribera  finds  the  four  elements 
(though  hardly  put  to  it  to  make  them~aIl'out) ;  fire  in  the  colour 
of  scarlet ;  air  of  blue ;  earth  in  fine  linen,  because  it  coming 
thence ;  water  in  the  colour  of  purple,  because  dyed  with  the 
liquor  of  a  fish  from  the  sea,  as  if  the  high  priest  was  thus  pre- 
sented as  supreme  chaplain  to  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  Thus, 
though  taking  in  the  whole  world,  in  my  mind  he  leaves  out  the 
most  materisd  mystery  intended  therein,  for  we  may  behold  the 
high  priest  when  entering  the  holy  of  holies  representing  Christ 
himself  under  such  coloured  clothes  in  a  double  ca|)acity;  first, 
as  he  stood  charged  with  the  guilt  of  mankind,  when  "  the  Lord 
laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all**  (Isaiah  liiL  6),  having  our 
scarlet  and  crimson  sins  imputed  unto  Him  (Isaiah  i.  x8) ;  secondly, 
as  He  made  satisfaction  for  the  same  with  His  blood,  scarlet,  blue, 
and  purple  being  several  sanguine  colours,  differing  only  in  degrees, 
and  the  several  settlings  thereof. 

22.  What  Urim  and  Thummim  were  [hi(Kw9i,^  k&\  oX^^eia  in  the 
Septuagint,  <f>toTi&/itol  ical  tcXcu^^iv  in  Aquila,  dodrina  et  Veritas  in 
the  Vulgate,  light  and  perfection  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew)  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  can  tell,  though  the  former 
(the  blinder  the  bolder)  are  as  various  as  confident  in  their  con- 
jectures. Some  conceive  it  those  very  two  words ;  others  the  name 
Jehovah  graven  in  the  breast-plate ;  others  nothing  else  but  the 
twelve  stones,  resplendent  with  light  and  completed  to  perfection, 
with  the  tribes'  names  therein  ;  and  others  some  mysterious  matter, 
not  of  man's  making  but  God's  giving  to  Moses.  In  a  word,  we 
shall  never  certainly  know  what  Urim  and  Thummim  were,  until 
(as  in  the  case  of  Bsu-zillai's  children,  Ezra  ii.  63),  there  stand  up  a 
priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim  to  inform  us  thereof. 

23.  Nor  less  is  the  variance  amongst  authors,  how  answers 
thereby  were  returned  to  the  priests  that  consulted  it  in  behalf  of 
others,  whether  such  designs  should  be  undertaken  or  not.  Some 
conceive,  that  at  such  times,  the  fair,  fresh^  and  orient  lustre  of 
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the  stones  therein  amounted  to  the  affirmative^  whilst  their  dim, 
dull,  and  dead  colour  was  interpreted  negative.  Others  conceive, 
that  seeing  the  tribes'  names  therein  contained  all  the  Hebrew 
letters  and  vowels,  such  characters  discovered  themselves  by  their 
sparkling,  which  concurred  to  the  spelling  of  a  grant  or  denial,  as 
here  (imitating  the  Hebrew  in  our  English  tongue)  is  described. 
Conceive  such  letters  as  we  here  make  capital  appearing  extraor- 
dinarily radiant  on  the  priest's  inquiry ;  and  also  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, that  sparkling  tot  in  time,  which  was  to  be  read  first  in 
place. 

Sardius.       Reuben.     Dan.  ReUben.  DaN.  Ligure. 

Topaz.        Simeon.     Naphtali.  SimeOn.    NaPhTalL  Agate. 
Carbuncle.  Levi.  Qad.  Levi,         Gad.  Amethyst. 

ON  A  ON  A 

Emerald.    JUdah.      Ashen        Judah.       Asher.  fieryl. 

Sapphire.    Issachar.    JosePh,      Issachar.  JOseph.  Onyx. 

Diamond.    2^bulun.    Benjamin.  Zebulun.  Benjamin.  Jasper. 

GO  UP,  GO  NOT  UP. 

But  leaving  these  difficult  trifles  (beneath  the  state  of  the  high 
priest,  good  only  for  acrostic-mongers  and  anagrammatists  to 
pore  upon)  I  conceit  rather  that  (because  sometimes  the  answer 
returned  was  prolix  and  encumbered  with  numerous  and  impor- 
tant circumstances  (i  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15),  troublesome  to  be 
represented  in  such  literal  curiosities)  it  was  neither  audible  to 
the  ear,  nor  legible  to  the  eye,  but  by  illuminating  the  understand- 
ing of  the  higjh  priest,  enabling  him  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
in  all  particulars  ta  the  question  propounded,  whilst  consulting 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  of  divine  institution,  to  invite  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  him. 

24.  There  needs  no  other  argument  to  be  alleged  for  the 
freeness  and  forwardness  of  the  Israelites  in  building  the  Taber- 
nacle, than  that  the  same  was  fully  finished  in  few  months.  For 
they  came  to  the  Desert  of  Sinai  in  the  third  month  after  theircoming 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xix.  i),  and  all  was  ended  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  (Num.  x.  11),  when 
they  removed  from  Sinai  to  the  Wilderness  of  Paran.  So  that  not 
above  eleven  months  were  expended  on  the  whole  fabric,  whereas 
Solomon  in  building  the  temple  (though  confessed  a  far  more 
stable  and  srtately  structure)  spent  full  seven  years  therein  (i 
Kings  vi.  38). 

25.  The  Tabernacle  thus  finished,  most  methodical  was  the 
marching  and  pitching  of  the  tribes  about  it ;  and  surely  that  God> 
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who  in  His  service  enjoined  order  under  the  law,  will  not  allow 
confusion  under  the  gospel. 

NORTH. 

Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  (all 
three  Jacob*s  sons  by  his  conca- 
bines),  being  an  hundred  6fty-seven 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 


V 


• 

Levites  of  Merari. 

1 

o 

*o 

The  Tabernacle. 

Aaron, 
Priest! 

Levites  of  Kohath. 

i 

SOUTH. 

Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad  (the 
two  former  Jacob's  eldest  sons  by 
Leah,  the  latter  eldest  by  his  con- 
cubine), being  an  hundred  fifty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  nfty. 

See  we  here  the  Levites  of  Kohath  and  the  Reubenites,  near 
neighbours  on  the  south  of  the  Tabernacle.  Hereupon  it  came  to 
pass  that  Korah,  the  grandchild  of  Kohath  the  Levite,  conspired 
against  Moses,  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  the  sons  of  Reuben  (Num. 
zvi.  i),  the  vicinity  of  their  habitation  affording  them  the  conveni* 
ency  of  intercourse  and  privacy  together.  And  thus  was  the 
Tabernacle  first  put  in  its  posture,  furnished  with  the  people  on 
every  side.  Happy  method,  when  in  matters  of  religion  die  church 
guides  the  state  by  her  counsel,  whilst  the  state  guards  the  church 
with  her  company. 

26.  This  Tabernacle  when  first  brought  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  set  up  at  Gilgal  (the  ark  being  often  parted  from  it  on  several 
occasions),  thence  removed  to  Shiloh,  where  it  stayed  a  long  time, 
thence  to  Nob  (i  Sam.xxiL),  thence  to  Oibeon,  and  thence  brought 
into  Jerusalem,  and  laid  up  with  the  vessels  thereof  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chron.  v.  5).  The  rabbins  conceive  that  during  the  abode 
thereof  at  Shiloh,  the  Tabernacle  began  to  templise,  getting  walls 
(though  without  a  rooQ  round  about  it,  chiefly  because  about  that 
time  it  is  thrice  termed  a  temple  (i  Sam.  L  9 ;  2  Sam.  xxiL  7  ; 
Psalm  xviii.  3) ;  but  I  rather  conceive  that  the  temple  in  those 
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places  is  taken  in  a  large  acceptation^  in  which  notion  Josephus 
termeth  it  vaov  fierag/)ep6/uii6vov  Kni  avfiveptvooTothna,  an  ambulatory  or 
portable  temple,  or  else  it  is  so  styled  by  way  of  prolepsis,  and  well 
might  David  (twice  in  the  fore-mentioned  places)  call  the  l^bemacle 
a  temple,  who  endeavoured  to  make  it  so,  both  in  his  intention  and 
vast  preparation  for  the  same.  But  enough  of  this  subject,  for  as 
Moses  by  his  prohibition  stopped  the  bounty  of  the  people  bring- 
ing too  much  to  the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ezod.  xxxvL  6) ; 
so  must  we  here  stint  our  discourse  as  swelling  too  large  in  the 
description  thereof.  Only  I  add,  that  though  at  the  first  free-will 
offerings  alone  were  used  at  the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (none 
being  necessitated  to  contribute  thereunto)  yet  afterwards  for  the 
maintenance  thereof,  and  the  service  therein,  men  were  bound  to. 
a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  thrice  a  year  (Deut  xvi.  i6)  ;  Gk>d  fore-' ' 
seeing  that  their  first  forwardness  would  not  always  continue,  but' 
cool  by  degrees,  and  need  to  be  quickened  by  commands,  as  men 
now-a-da3rs  must  be  legally  rated  to  repair  those  churches  which 
at  first  so  frankly  were  erected  and  endowed  by  the  liberality  and  '^ 
devotion  of  our  ancestors. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Description  of  Egypt. 

I.  Egypt  was  by  the  Hebrews  called  Mizraim  (and  by  the  Arabians 
Mesre,  at  this  da^),  from  Mizraim  the  second  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  6),  first  inhabitant  thereof.  It  was  anciently  called  Xi^^o,  by 
the  most  skilful  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  Plutarch  observes,  no 
doubt  from  Ham  the  second  son  of  Noah ;  so  also  it  was  termed 
Hammois  (a  name  also  general  to  Libya,  yea,  to  all  Afiic),  being 
in  the  same  sound  and  sense  styled  the  Land  of  Ham  by  the 
Psalmist  (Psalm  cv.  23).  It  had  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  1 
north,  Cyrene  on  the  west,  Ethiopia  (the  country  of  Queen  Can- 
dace,  Acts  viii.  17)  on  the  south,  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east,  with 
a  small  isthmus  of  land  (not  past  seventy  miles  over)  betwixt  it 
and  the  Mediterranean.  MasgLprinces,  with  as  great  expense  as 
small  success,  have  oft  attempted  with  their  pioneers  to  pierce 
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through  this  slender  neck  of  ground,  so  to  join  the  two  seas  together, 
for  the  greater  conveniency  of  traffic.  It  seems  heaven  blasted 
their  designs,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  divine  prerogative,  it 
being  only  placed  in  God's  power  to  give  the  word  of  command 
to  the  ocean,  '*  Hither  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther"  (Job  xxxviil 
11).  And  if  it  be  dishonesty  to  remove  land-marks  of  men's  fix- 
ing (Prov.  xzii.  zS\,  how  high  presumption  is  it  to  alter  so  ancient 
and  soletnn  water-bounds  of  Gk>d's  own  appointing. 

2.  The  Egyptians  are  low  in  stature,  of  firm  and  well-compacted 
bodies,  swarthy  and  tawny  complexions.  Hereupon  Abraham 
coming  into  Egypt  said  to  Sarah  his  wife,  ^  Behold^  now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon"  (Gen^xiL  1 1).  Not  that 
being  so  many  years*  married,  he  had  hitherto  lived  in.  ignorance 
of  her  beauty,  and  now  took  first  notice  thereof^,  but  (a»  stars  shine 
brightest  in  the  night)  so  her  fairness  was  now  more  conspicuous 
amongst  the  black  faces  of  the  Egyptians.  Their  wits  anciently 
were  very  subtle  and  searching,  esteemed  the  first  inventors  of 
arithmetic,  music,  and  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  serenity  of  the  air, 
they  found  out  the  course  of  the  sun  and  stars,  first  dividing  time 
into  months  and  years.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (i  Kings 
iv.  20  ;  Acts  vii.  22)  is  eminent  in  Scripture,  mucb  given  to  magic 
and  divination  ;  yea,  Jannes  and  Jambres  the  enchanters  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8),  have  even  to  this  day  some  in  Egypt,  heirs  to  their 
mysterious  impieties.     As  for  the  wandering  gypsies,  which  now-a- 

I  days  pretend  to  the  telling  of  fortunes^  their  best  cunning  generally 

1  is  the  credulity  of  others,  oft^imes  not  seeing,  hgw  nejicjS^eirjown 

\feet  are  to  the  stocks,  and  backs  to  the  whipping-post.     Yea, 

commonly  they  are  counterfeits,  coming  no  more  firom  Egypt 

than  the  dissembling  Gibeonites  did  from  a  far  counlry  (Joshua 

ix.  6),  and  perchance  are  next  neighbours  unto  us» 

3.  A  most  pleasant  country  Egypt  was,  and  is.  Fer  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  intended  to  commend  the  sweet  situation  of  the  Plain 
of  Jordan  (before  it  was  turned  for  the  sins  of  the  people  into  a 
stinking  lake)  He  described  it  to  be  well  watered  every  where^ 
even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt  (Gen. 
xiii  10).  Nor  was  the  profit  less  than  the  pleasure  thereof,  afford- 
ing plenty  of  the  best  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  all  other  grain, 
insomuch  that  this  land  was  generally  horreum  Romam  imperii^ 
the  bam  or  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  Indeed,  I  find  the  same 
title  given  also  to  the  Island  of  Sicily.  And  no  wonder,  for  the 
Roman  empire  being  so  vast  and  extensive  an  housekeeper,  might 
well  make  use  of  two  bams  for  her  provision.  However,  I  dare 
boldly  say,  that  though  Sicily  was  the  nearer,  ^^SSIpt  was  the  bigger 
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and  better  barn,  and  yielded  greatest  store  of  com  in  time  of 
scarcity. 

4«  Flax  also  was  a  stable  comnK>dity  of  Egypt,  much  whereof 
at  this  day  is  imported  and  used  in  England.  Of  this  the  finest 
linen  in  the  world  was  woven.  The  harlot  could  tell  the  silly  young 
man  she  sought  to  inveigle,  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings 
<d  tapestry,  with  carved  works,  and  fine  linen  of  Egypt  (Prov.  vii. 
lo),  as  commonly  the  worst  of  women  get  the  best  of  wares  to 
please  their  luxury.  As  for  the  making  of  this  linen  cloth,  it  will 
hardly  be  believed  what  Pomponius  Mela  had  reported,  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used  to  have"~flreir  men  keep  home  and  spin, 
while  their  women  managed  their  greatest  business  abroad.  But 
surely  where  the  man  puts  his  hand  to  the  spindle,  and  the  woman 
to  the  plough,  there  the  whole  family  will  be  ill  dad  and  worse 
fed. 

5.  Horses  of  the  best  kind  were  plentiful  in  Egypt  Those  were 
a  prohibited  commodity,  forbidden  by  God*s  law  to  be  brought 
by  great  numbers  into  Israel,  whose  king  was  charged  not  to 
multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  to  cause  the  people  to  return  into 
Egypt  (Deut  xviL  16);  partly,  lest  whilst  they  went  thither  to 
course  horses  they  should  change  religions,  and  h\l  in  love  with 
Eg)'ptian  idolatry ;  partly,  lest  they  should  place  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  legs  of  horses  or  arm  of  flesh,  whom  God  would 
have  immediately  to  depend  on  His  own  protection. 

6.  Paper,  most  useful  for  intercourse,  anciently  grew  in  Egypt 
alone,  being  a  sedgy  weed  on  the  river's  side,  which  they  divided 
into  thin  flakes,  whereunto  it  naturally  parteth,  then  lajring  them 
on  a  table  and  moistening  them  with  the  glutinous  water  of  the 
river,  they  pressed  them  together,  and  so  dried  them  in  the  sun. 
God  foretelling  His  punishments  on  Egypt,  threateneth  that  '*  The 
paper  reeds  of  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every 
thing  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no 
more"  (Isaiah xix.  7). 

7.  Mummy  must  not  be  forgotten,  being  man's  flesh,  at  the  first 
embalmed  for  forty  days  together  (Gen.  L  3),  and  afterwards  for 
many  years  buried  in  that  hot  and  sandy  country.  Yet  all  art 
cannot  finally  avoid  the  curse  pronounced  on  mankind,  "  Dust 
thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  must  return"  (Gkn.  iiL  15),  so  that  if 
left  alone,  these  corpses  of  themseh'es  moulder  to  ashes.  Other- 
wise such  cost  and  curiosity  used  for  their  longer  preservation 
accidentally  occasioneth  their  speedier  destruction ;  such  bodies 
being  taken  up  out  of  their  graves,  bought  and  brought  into  foreign 
countries  for  medicinal  uses.    What,  is  there  such  a  dearth  of 
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drugs,  such  a  famine  of  physic  in  nature,  that  (as  in  the  si^e 
of  Samaria,  2  Kings  vi.  28),  one  man  must  feed  on  another  t 
However,  whilst  some  squeamish  stomachs  make  faces  to  feed  on 
the  dead,  perhaps  their  hard  hearts  at  the  same  time  eat  up  the 
living  as  if  they  were  dead  (Psalm  xiv.  4),  either  by  fraudulent 
contracts  or  forcible  oppressions. 

8.  But  these  grand  commodities  of  Egypt  were  also  alloyed  with 
some  great  inconveniencies,  many  noxious  and  venomous  creatures 
swarming  therein.  The  Prophet  called  it  the  land  from  whence 
come  the  young  and  old  lion,  the  viper  and  the  fiery-fl3ring  ser- 
pent (Isaiah  1.  6).  This,  though  mystically  m^ant  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  their  lion-like  antipathy  and  cruelty  1[o  Israel  (styled  also 
serpents  for  their  craft ;  flying,  for  the  swift  marching  of  their  armies^ 
winged  on  horseback ;  fiery,  for  the  fierceness  and  heat  of  their 
fury),  yet  was  it  also  literally  true,  plenty  of  such  beasts  in 
Eg^t,  where  that  moist  and  hot  country  was  both  the  pregnant 
mother  to  breed,  and  tender  nurse  to  feed  them  in  great  abundance, 
especially  in  the  western  deserts,  towards  Cyrene,  a  hideous  and 
dismal  place  :  and  therefore  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit  fitted 
it  with  a  meet  inhabitant,  banishing  thither  and  binding  there 
Asmodeus  the  evil  spirit  in  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt  (Tobit  viii.  3). 

9.  Rain  is  very  rare  in  this  land  (and  that  only  in  winter)  the 
windows  of  heaven  here  having  no  casements,  and  the  I^yptians 
supplying  the  want  of  rain  by  making  gutters  out  of  the  river  of 
Nllus  into  all  their  grounds  and  gardens.  God  therefore  in  this 
respect  preferreth  the  land  of  Canaan  before  this  country,  <'  For 
the  land  (saith  He)  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came,  where  thou  sowedst  thy 
seed,  and  watered  it  with  thy  feet,  as  a  garden  of  herbs.  But 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  nopuntabs 
and  vallejTs,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Deut.  xi. 
10).  Surely  as  it  is  more  honour  to  receive  a  boon  immediately 
from  the  hand  of  a  prince  than  in  an  indirect  line  from  him  by 
his  servants ;  so  more  peculiar  was  the  favour  of  God  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  Jews  with  Qod,  having  their 
land  watered  from  heaven,  whilst  the  Egyptians  looked  not  up- 
ward as  men,  but  downward  as  beasts,  on  that  moisture  which 
constantly  procured  the  fruitfulness  of  their  country.  But  this 
pleased  them  best :  as  carnal  souls  had  rather  be  at  a  certainty  of 
plenty  from  nature  than  at  an  uncertainty  thereof,  even  from  the 
God  of  nature  Himself.  However,  they  are  much  mistaken,  who 
have  confidently  reported  that  it  never  raineth  in  Egypt ;  seeing  I 
have  been  informed  the  contrary  by  a  right  worshipful  person,  and 
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Well  accomplished  traveller,  a  great  patron  and  bountiful  promoter 
of  my  present  studies ;  an  eye-witness  of  much  and  violent  rain  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  but  such  as  presaged  a  great  mortality, 
which  ensued  not  long  after. 

10.  The  river  of  Nile  is  the  happy  genius  of  the  Egyptian  soil, 
called  in  Scripture  Nachal  Mitsraim,  or  the  river  of  Egypt,  as  a 
most  learned  author  hath  observed.    Yea,  from  this  Nachal  he 
clearly  derived  the  name  of  Nilus,  with  excellent  proportion.  For — 
As  from  Bahal,     £&ftl,     Beel,    Bel,    B^Xov,  is  deduced. 
So  from  Nachal,  N&al,    Neel,    Neil,  NciXot,  is  deduced. 
And  to  make  the  matter  more  plain,  ^omponius  Mela  reporteth 
that  the  fountain  of  Nilus  is  called  Nachal  by  th'e~EHiiopians ;  a 
river  wherein  nature  hath  observed  an  even  tenor  of  admirable- 
ness,  so  that  the  birth,  the  life,  and  the  death  thereof,  I  mean  the 
fountain,  flowing,  and  fall  of  this  river  are  equally  composed  of  a 
concatenation  of  wonders — 

(i)  Fountain.  The  particular  place  thereof  being  never  as 
yet  known  certainly;  so  that  (as  the  tares  in  the 
gospel.  Mat  ziii.  26,  were  beheld,  not  when  sown,  but 
when  grown)  Nilus  appears  even  at  the  first  in  a  full 
stream  and  fair  channel. 

(2)  Flowing.    Which  constantly  beginneth  with  the   rising 

sun  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  swelling  by  degrees 
until  it  mount  sometimes  twenty-four  cubits,  and  that 
the  uttermost  (for  anciently  sixteen  was  the  highest  it 
attained  unto :)  and  answerable  to  the  increase  of  this 
river  is  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  following  year. 
Nor  doth  this  overflowing  of  Nile  give  only  wealth, 
but  also  health  to  Egypt ;  for  if  five  hundred  chance 
to  die  in  a  day  in  Cairo  of  the  plague  (a  mortality  not 
rare  in  so  populous  a  place,  where  the  sound  keep 
company  with  the  sick,  holding  death  fatal^  and  to 
avoid  it  irreligion)  not  one  doth  die  the  day  following. 

(3)  Fall.    For  at  the  influx  thereof  into  the  sea,  the  fresh 

water  keeps  together,  and  contrary  to  other  rivers, 

changeth  the  colours  of  the  salt  far  farther  into  the 

sea  than  the  shore  from  thence  can  be  discerned. 

Nor  less  wonderful  are  the  creatures  in  and  about  this  river ;  the 

bird  trochilus ;  the  ichneumon,  or  rat  of  Nilus ;  the  crocodiles  and 

river  horses  (though  as  big  as  a  cow,  and  proportioned  as  a  swine); 

for  all  which  we  send  the  reader  for  his  better  information  to  that 

modem  learned  philosopher,  who  hath  made  a  just  tract  thereof. 

Only  we  will  add,  that  no  more  cures  are  prescribed  for  the  tooth* 
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1  ache,  than  causes  by  several  authors  assigned  for  the  flowing  of 
-  Nilus ;  nor  are  the  one  farther  from  giving  the  body  ease  than  the 
other  the  mind  satisfaction. 

11.  With  the  flowing  of  the  river  rose  also  the  pride  of  the 
Egyptians,  exceeding  all  bounds  and  hanks  of  modesty  and  modera- 
tion, defying  nature  itself,  because  (as  Isocrates  saith)  they  had 
both  drought  and  moisture  in  fheir  own  dispositions^  And  such 
their  land  is  described  by  the  poet — 

Thra  stUs  conienia  donis  ;  mm  imHga  mereii^ 
Aul  Joins,  in  solo  tanta  estfiduda  NiJo* 

A  land  content  with  home-bred  ware,. 
For  foreign  wealth  she  doth  not  care^ 
Or  whether  heavens  do  frown  or  smile,. 
Her  confidence  is  all  in  Nile. 

Yea,  so  impudent  is  the  Egyptian  arrogance  herein,  that  where- 
as Nilus  makes  Egypt,  and  God  made  both,  they  falsely  boast 
once  and  again  in  the  Prophet  (Ezek.  xxix.  3,  9),  "  My  river 
is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself;"  whereupon,  God, 
to  clear  His  own  property  and  right  to  the  creature,  threateneth 
to  show  His  judgments  on  that  river,  from  the  tower  ef  Syen  even 
unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia  (Eziek.  xzix.  10). 

12.  Nilus  venteth  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  seven 
mouths,  nothing  being  more  famous  in  human  poetry  and  prose 
than  this  septemfluous  river.  The  Holy  Spirit  takes  notice  of 
the  same  number,  threatening  utterly  to  destroy  the  tongue  of 
the  Ethiopian  Sea,  when  with  His  mighty  wind  He  shall  shake 
His  hands  over  the  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams, 
and  make  men  go  over  dry-shod  (Isaiah  xL  15),  whid&  words 
admit  of  several  interpretations. 

(i)  The  strength  of  Egypt  is  hereby  mystically  meant,  whose 
kingdom  was  afterwards  destroyed,  and  the  country 
thereof  conquered  and  subdued  to  the  Persian 
monarchy. 

(2)  It  probably  was  literally  performed,  when    Nilus,  by 

ominous  accident,  failed  to  overflow  (as  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  years  of  Cleopatra),  and  his  streams  be- 
came low  and  shallow  thereupon. 

(3)  The  ancient  and  original  channels  thereof  are  now  in  time 

obstructed,  new  conveyances  succeeding  in  their  place. 
An  alteration  elsewhere  obvious.    In  the  Isle  of  Ely  (England's 
Egypt  for  the  flatness,  moistness,  and  fruitfulness  thereof),  how  aie 
the  old  and  once  plentiful  streams  of  Nyne  and  Welland  im- 
poverished by  artificial  derivations  thereof^  into  the  Learn,  the 
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old  and  new  Podic,  and  other  ditches  made  to  drive  mills,  to 
drain  meadows,  fence  fields,  bear  boats,  and  other  private  conveni- 
ences !  Rivers  having  as  little  certainty  to  possess  their  channels 
as  men  their  houses,  ancient  families  outed  by  other  of  later  ex- 
traction ! 

13.  However,  though  the  seven  streams  of  Nilus  pass  current 
in  most  mouths,  yet  they  are  reckoned  up  both  over  and  under 
that  number  by  authors  of  excellent  credit 

Ortelius  and  Maginus,  in  their  maps  of  Egypt,  make  them 
eleven. 

Hondius,  in  his  map  of  Europe  (where  the  Nilus  is  brought 
in,  by  the  bye),  ten.. 

Ptolemy,  this  countryman,  in  his  descripti€Mi  thereof,  nine. 

The  foresaid  Hondius,  in  his  map  of  Africa,  eight. 

Herodotus  (with  whom  the  Scripture  agreeth,  Isaiah  xi.  15), 
seven. 

Gulielmus  Tyrius^  and  Bellonius,  four. 

Mr*  Sandys,,  but  two  navigable  branches  extant  in  our  age. 
This  various   reckoning,    exceeding   seven,  ariseth,  because 
anciently,  some  only  counted  the  grand  and  solemn  estuaries  of 
Nilus  (and  these,  which  they  be  at  this  day,  let  such  inquire  which 
are  of  the  commission  of  sewers-  amongst  the  Egyptians),  whilst 
others  cast  all  his  channelets  (rather  cuts  than  courses)  into  the 
number;  since  they  fall  short,  either  choked  up  or  commixed, 
yet  still  maintain  in  men's  talk  the  reputadoo  of  seven.    For,  when 
a  natural  og  noted  number  ie  once  put  ii^  the  market,  small 
occasional  variations  thereof,  more  or  less,  can  never  put  it  down 
in  common  discourse.    Thus,  Thomas  is  termed  one  of  the  twelve 
(John  XX.  24),  when  there  were  but  eleven,  afler  the  self-execution 
of  Judas^  and  before  the  election  o£  Matthias.    In  a  word,  the      ^ 
channels  of  Nilus  daily  decreased  in  number,  because  (as  pinked      <-l 
or  flashed  clothes  have  the  fewer  holes  the  longer  they  are  worn),        ' 
so  his  streams  fret  one  into  another,  especially  the  ground  being 
so  soft  and  tender  whkh  lieth  betwixt  them. 

14.  To  come  now  to  the  particular  description  of  'Bgypt,  Nilus 
flowing  out  of  Ethiopia,  compassed  an  island  called  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  but  why  so  named  I  know  as  little  as  why  those  rich 
meadows  lying  betwixt  London  and  Blackwall  are  called  after  the 
same  name,  though  better  deserving  to  be  termed  the  Isle  of  Oxen, 
from  the  fat  cattle  feeding  thereon.  But  seeing  no  mention  of 
this  or  the  next  island  (which  Nilus  makes)  in  Scripture,  we  pass 
them  by,  confining  our  ensuing  discourse  to  God's  word  alone, 
save  only,  that  we  will  take  leave  to  survey  the  pyramids,  because 
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Josephus  (though  erroneously)  conceiveth  them  built  by  the  Israel- 
ites when  here  living  in  bondage. 

15.  They  stand  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and 
are  the  younger  brethren  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  built  (but  with 
better  success,  because  finished)  on  the  same  consideration,  by 
the  £g3rptian  kings,  to  make  them  a  name  (Gen.  xi.  4).  Yet,  who 
erected  them,  Greeks  agree  ill  with  themselves,  and  worse  with 
the  Arabian  author,  so  that  Pliny  gravely  observes  it  a  just  punish- 
ment on  the  vanity  of  these  founders,  that  they  are  forgotten. 
Indeed,  in  the  criticism  of  credit,  the  artisan's  cunning  might  cry 
halfs  in  honour  with  the  king's  cost  in  this  structure ;  but  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  buried  in  silence,  so  that  the 
most  skilful  Egjrptian  antiquary  cannot  out  of  these  hieroglyphics  of 
pomp  and  pride  read  the  name  of  either ;  whilst  the  poor  midwives, 
who  contrary  to  Pharaoh's  command,  preserved  the  Hebrews' 
children,  are  to  this  day  remembered  by  their  names,  Shiphrah 
and  Puah  (Exod.  i.  15).  Thus,  memories  founded  on  the  rock  of 
virtue  stand  firm  and  fast,  when  they  quickly  fall,  built  on  the 
foundered  bottom  of  affected  magnificence.  Indeed,  these  pjrra- 
mids  aie  of  stupendous  vastness,  and  may  be  termed  art's  moun- 
tains, though  mole-hills,  yea,  but  warts,  if  compared  to  those 
which  nature  hath  produced.  So  ridiculous  is  the  unequal  contest 
in  point  of  bulk,  betwixt  their  several  workmanships,  that  nature's 
pismires  may  be  said  to  exceed  art's  elephants. 

16.  Some,  to  excuse  the  pride  of  these  builders,  resolve  their 
design  on  a  point  of  policy,  only  to  busy  their  people,  to  prevent 
in  them  laziness  and  luxury  (the  mother  of  mutinies),  knowing  so 
rich  a  soil  would  invite  them  to  riot  if  out  of  employment.  But 
(whatever  was  their  principal  project)  their  secondary  end  in- 
tended such  structures  for  sepulchres,  where  the  builders'  bodies 
lay,  not  interred,  but  immured,  with  all  imaginable  cost  bestowed 
upon  them.  For  the  Egyptians  fondly  conceived  (reader,  pity 
them,  and  praise  God  that  thou  art  better  informed)  that  the  soul, 
even  after  death,  like  a  grateful  guest,  dwelt  in  the  body  so  long 
as  the  same  was  kept  swept  and  garnished,  but  finally  forsook  it, 
and  sought  out  a  new  body,  if  once  the  corpse  were  either  care- 
lessly neglected  or  despitefully  abused  ;  and  therefore  to  woo  the 
soul  to  constant  residence  in  their  bodies  (at  least  wise  to  give  it 
no  wilful  distaste  or  cause  of  alienation)  they  were  so  prodigiously 
expensive,  both  in  embalming  their  dead  and  erecting  stately 
places  for  their  monuments. 

17.  The  long-lasting  of  these  pyramids  is  not  the  least  of  admi- 
ration belonging  unto  them.    They  were  bom  the  first  and  do 
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live  the  last  of  all  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Strange,  that 
in  three  thousand  years  and  upwards,  no  avaricious  prince  was 
found  to  destroy  them,  to  make  profit  of  their  garble  and  rich 
materials,  no  humorous. or  spiteful  prince  offeredHto^overthrow 
them,  merely  to  ~get  a  greater  name  for  his  peevishness  in  con- 
founding, than  their  pride  in  first  founding  them ;  no  zealot- 
reformer  (whilst  Egypt  was  Christian)  demolished  them  under  the 
notion  of  Pagan  monuments.  But  surviving  such  casualties, 
strange,  that  after  so  long  continuance,  they  have  not  fallen  like 
copy-holds  into  the  hand  of  the  grand  seignieur  (as  lord  of  the 
manor)  for  want  of  repairing.  Yea,  at  the  present,  they  are  rather 
ancient  than  ruinous,  and  though  weather-beaten  in  their  tops, 
have  lively  looks  under  a  grey  head,  likely  to  abide  these  many 
years  in  the  same  condition,  as  being  too  great  for  any  throat  to 
swallow  whole,  and  too  hard  for  any  teeth  to  bite  asunder. 

18.  We  have  been  the  longer  hereon,  because  Josephus,  as  is 
aforesaid,  makes  the  Israelites,  when  enslaved  in  Egypt  against ' 
their  wills,  the  builders  of  their  pyramids  ;  others  conceive  them  ^ 
Pharaoh's  magazines,  so  called,  not  airo  rov  wpo^f  from  fire  ascend- 
ing in  a  narrow  shape,  but  Atto  rov  wpov^  from  wheat,  as  used  for 
granaries  or  storehouses,  where  com  was  deposited,  both  alike 
improbable,  for — 

(i)  They  afford  no  concavity  of  considerable  receipt  for  such 
purpose. 

(2)  Their  form  (of  all  least  capable)  is  useless  for  such  intents, 

all  the  spire  being  to  loss. 

(3)  The  Israelites  built  with  bricks  (Exod.  v.  8),  whereas 

these  are  made  of  marble.  But  for  farther  satisfaction 
of  the  reader  herein,  I  refer  him  to  that  learned 
traveller  who  hath  made  an  excellent  tract  of  his  own 
observations  herein. 

19.  However,  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  mention  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  during  which  time, 
woful  their  slavery  if  we  consider — 

(1)  "The  long  continuance  thereof,  two  hundred  and  odd  years 

in  the  latitude,  and  fourscore  (from  the  birth  of  Moses) 
in  the  paroxysm  of  their  bondage. 

(2)  The  deep  misery,  insomuch  that  their  lives  were  made  bitter 

unto  them  (Exod.  i.  14). 

(3)  The  broad  extent,  none  exempted,  no,  not  Moses  and 

Aaron,  ^'Get  you  unto  your  burdens  "  (Exod.  v.  4).  Say 
not  that  the  officers  of  Israel,  who  only  oversaw  the  rest, 
had  an  easy  place  of  it,for  they  were  beaten  (Ex.  v.  14), 
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because  others  under  them  did  not  their  impossible 

task,  as  if  what  was  wanting  in  the  tale  of  the  people's 

bricks,  must  be  made  up  in  blows  on  their  backs  who 

were  set  to  oversee  them. 

Only,  to  give  the  Egyptians  their  due,  they  gave  the  Israelites 

their  bellyful  (as  of  work,  so)  of  food  (Exod.  xvL  3),  which  pro- 

ceedeth  not  so  much  from  their  pity  as  their  policy  (carriers  are 

so  merciful  to  their  horses,  meat  them  well,  to  prevent  their  tiring), 

and  the  plenty  of  the  land  afifording  at  cheap  prices  abundance  of 

provisions. 

20.  Somewhat  north  of  the  aforesaid  pyramids,  on  the  same  side 
of  Nilus,  stood  the  great  city  Memphis,  anciently  the  metropolis 
of  Egypt,  where  their  kings  kept  their  courts,  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  here  Joseph  was  bought  and  beloved  by  Potiphar,  here 
afterwards  accused  and  imprisoned  unjustly,  favoured  by  the 
jailer,  advanced  by  Pharaoh,  whose  dreams  he  expounded  ;  in  a 
word,  likely  it  is  that  all  those  eminent  passages  betwixt  him  and 
his  brethren  were  transacted  in  this  city.  Some  hundred  years 
after,  the  frequent  addresses  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  another 
Pharaoh,  in  the  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  were  performed  in  the 
same  place;  and  here  or  hereabouts  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues  were 
first  inflicted  in  manner  and  order  ensuing : — 

(i)  All  the  water  (formerly  the  merciless  executioner  of  the 
Jewish  infants)  was  for  seven  days  turned  into  blood, 
whereby  the  fish  died,  and  the  river  stank,  so  that 
the  Eg}'ptians  could  not  drink  of  the  water  thereof 
(Exod.  vii.  2r)  ;  water,  which  otherwise  in  itself,  was 
most  sweet  and  delicious,  witness  the  answer  of 
Pescentius  Niger  unto  his  murmuring  soldiers,  *'  What, 
crave  you  wine,  and  have  Nilus  to  drink  off  The 
transubstantiation  of  tliis  element  into  blood  extended 
over  all  the  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  pools  in  Egypt, 
and  the  sea  only  was  excepted,  from  whence  (or  from 
pits  newly  digged  in  the  ground,  Exod.  vii.  24)  the 
magicians  might  fetch  their  water,  which,* in  imita- 
tion of  Moses,  quoad  simiiitudinem^  if  not  veritatem^ 
they  also  turned  into  blood. 
(2)  Frogs,  so  plentiful  that  they  covered  the  land,  and  so  pre- 
sumptuous they  came  into  Pharaoh*s  bed-chamber 
(Exod.  viii.  3),  (though  never  sworn  his  grooms  in  or- 
dinary attendance),  yea,  they  crept  into  the  very  ovcds 
(as  if  salamanders  rather  than  frogs),  and  no  private 
place  was  privileged  from  their  unwelcome  company. 
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But  the  magicians  made  .the  like  in  show,  if  not 
in  substance,  the  devil  much  delighting  in  their 
monstrous  shape,  for  we  find  in  Scripture  three  un- 
clean spirits  like  frogs  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon  (Rev.  xvi.  13). 

(3)  Lice,  insects,  with  so  many  lineaments  in  a  little  com- 

pass, that  the  eyes  of  the  magicians  could  not  see, 
much  less  imitate  them,  so  that  they  were  forced  tc 
confess  it  the  finger  of  God  (Exod.  viiL  19).  But 
whether  thus  beaten  out  of  distance,  they  here  left  off 
their  race  of  emulation  with  Moses,  or  still  continued 
it,  it  is  hard  to  determine* 

(4)  Flies,  properly  wasps  or  hornets,  armed  with  stings,  where- 

with they  tormented  the  people  (Exod.  viii.  21). 
Surely  they  were  more  than  ordinary  flies,  because 
they  brought  Pharaoh  to  proffer  to  Moses  a  partial 
and  conditional  departure  of  the  people. 

(5)  A  general  murrain,  insomuch  that  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt 

died  (Exod.  ix.  6).  Some  will  object,  if  this  was  a 
total  destruction  of  all  the  beasts  in  the  land,  how 
came  it  to  pass  that  some  afterward  were  killed  by  the 
hail  (Exod  ix.  25),  and  after  that,  in  the  tenth  plague, 
the  first-born  of  beasts  (Exod.  xiiL  15)  were  destroyed 
by  the  angelf  But  it  is  answered,  all  here  is  taken 
communiter  non  Universaliter^  for  the  greater  and  most 
considerable  number;  or  else  the  Egyptians  in  the  in- 
terim (some  distance  of  time  being  betwixt  the  several 
plagues,  and  a  year  from  the  first  to  the  last)  furnished 
themselves  afresh  with  new  supply  of  cattle  from 
foreign  countries,  which  second  flock  was  also  after- 
wards destroyed.  So  vain  is  it  for  men  to  outvie  (Jod's 
routings  with  their  recruitings.  His  desolations  with 
their  replantations ;  and  no  new  store,  without  a  new 
heart,  can  hold  out  against  His  punishment. 

(6)  Boils  and  blains,  so  general  that  they  were  on  the  magi- 

cians themselves  (Exod.  ix.  iij,  (hell  hath  no  guard 
against  heaven's  blows),  who  therefore  could  not  stand 
before  Moses.  Let  them  now  not  try  to  make,  but 
unmake  such  boils,  if  they  can.  But  here  it  is  re- 
markable that  as  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  when  she  had 
tempted  Joseph  to  uncleanness,  cunningly  changed 
her  note,  and  complained  on  him  for  offering  violence 
unto  her  (Gen.  xxxix.  14}  3  so  in  after  ages  the  Egyp- 
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tian  authors  slanderously  retorted  these  loathsome  dis- 
eases on  the  Israelites,  from  whose  false  reports  human 
writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin  (as  Appion,  Diodonis 
Siculus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  Tacitus)  have  fetched 
their  relations,  how  the  Jews,  being  shamefully  af- 
flicted with  scabs  and  ulcers,  were  therefore  driven 
out  of  Egypt  (for  fear  of  infecting  others)  by  the  in- 
habitants thereof.    . 

(7)  Thunder,  fire,  and  hail,  consuming  all  men  and  beasts 

abiding  in  the  field,  together  with  the  flax  which  was 
boiled,  and  barley  then  in  ear  (Exod.  ix.  32),  whilst 
the  wheat  was  yet  under  ground  ;  a  thing  preposterous 
in  our  English,  but  methodical  in  the  Egyptian  harvest. 

(8)  Grasshoppers  or  locusts,  which  devoured  the  reversion  of 

grass  and  green  herbs,  till  the  verdant  earth  was  sabled, 
and  the  surface  of  the  land  was  darkened  with  their 
multitudes  (Exod.  x.  15). 

(9)  Positive  and  palpable  darkness  for  three  days,  not  so 

much  from  the  suspension  of  the  sunbeams  or  detention 
of  the  Egyptians'  eyes,  as  condensation  of  the  air  with 
thick  clouds,  probably  also  extinguishing  all  fire  and 
artificial  lights,  as  candles  go  out  in  a  damp.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  addeth  that  the 
Egyptians  during  that  time  were  frighted  with  terrible 
sounds,  with  sad  shapes  and  apparitions  ( Wisd.  xvii.  4), 
which  is  more  than  the  Scripture  affirmeth,  though  we 
deny  not  but  darkness  is  the  pliable  wax  whereof  a 
guilty  fancy  may  mould  itself  any  frightful  impressions. 
Thus  all  the  land  of  Eg3rpt  was  beforehand  hung  with 
mourning,  against  the  death  of  her  people,  and  all  the 
Egyptians  were  for  three  days  imprisoned  in  their 
places,  not  moving  thence,  so  great  was  the  darkness; 
whilst  the  Israelites,  though  in  the  same  climate  witli 
them,  were  in  effect  their  antipodes,  it  being  day  and 
summer  with  the  one,  when  night  and  winter  with  the 
other. 

(10)  The  first-bom  of  man  and  beast  were  slain  by  the  de- 

stroying angel,  all  over  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  29).  Here, 
if  any  object  that  the  plague  could  not  be  general, 
because  probably  in  so  large  a  country  some  childless 
&mily  could  not  afford  a  first-bom ;  St  Augustine 
answers,  that  God  in  His  providence  so  ordered,  that 
every  house  yielded  a  fit  object  for  His  justice.    And 
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seeing  Pharaoh  their  sovereign  was  raised  on  set 
purpose  for  God  to  ruin,  no  absurdity  to  conceive 
that  his  subjects  were  made  fruitful  on  design,  that 
they  might  be  deprived  of  their  first-bom.    However, 
grant  it  only  in  most  families,  never  were  more  heirs 
killed*  and    made  in  one  night.      Yet    the  young 
brethren  could  not  brag  of  the  lands  they  got  by  this 
accident,  fearing  for  the  present,  lest  their  own  turn 
was  next,  and  many  of  them  (no  doubt)  found  their 
deaths  few  days  after  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Observe  in  all  these  the  variety  of  God's  judgment,  no  one 
twice  used,  always  inflicting  fresh  punishment    God  is  said  to  be 
clothed  with  strength  (Psalm  xciii.  i),  and  here  like  a  prince  of 
such  power,  He  appeared  ten  several  times  in  new  suits,  so  plenti- 
ful b  His  wardrobe,  and  such  the  diversity  of  His  judgments. 
Indeed,  He  could  have  made  any  one  of  these  miracles  effectual 
for  His  people's  deliverance,  but  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  them 
all,  so  to  prove  His  people's  patience,,  manifest  His  own  power, 
and  render  Pharaoh  the  more  inexcusable. 

21.  A  gradation  also  appears  in  His  proceedings,  so  that  His 
heaviest  judgments  were  reserved  to  the  last,  showing  first  harm- 
less miracles  (only  to  raise  wonder  and  seal  His  servant's  commis- 
sion) when  Moses'  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  afterwards  sending-^ 

iJpftlnfnl   /Flies)  within  J  skins.  Idestrojrmg  J     ^  ^ 

lY*"*^''''  t  Boils/ their  1  flesh.    \    ""^  »    (  Clothing,  in  flax  wd  hemp. 

'i  |I>eadly,  murrain,  hail,  grasshop.y  /Burden,  camels,  asses. 

S,\  pers,&c,to NBcastsfor  (  pood,  oxen,  sheep. 

'  (  Some  refractoiT  tolk  in  the 

Men <     field  (Exod.  ix.  19,  25). 

(  All  the  first  bom. 

In  the  eight  first  plasues,  God,  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  gave 
solemn  notice  to  Phaiaoh,  how  and  when  He  would  send  them, 
but  in  the  last  two  surprised  him  on  a  sudden.  After  warning 
often  given,  and  neglected,  expect  no  farther  caution,  but  present 
confusion. 

23.  To  return  to  the  dty  of  Memphis^  by  which  name  it  is  but 
once  called  in  Scripture  (namely,  Hosea  iz.  6),  being  otherwise 
usually  termed  Noph  in  holy  writ     Divers  prophets  have  proofs 
of  and  comminations  against  this  proud  and  profane  city. 
Isaiah  xix.  13,  *'  The  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived.** 

33 
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Jer.  xWl  19,  *'  Nopk  shall  be  wtale  and  deaolatei  without 


n 

n 


Ezek.  xxz.  13,  ^  Noph  shall  hare  distresses 

Caa  the  vails  of  that  dty  stand  long  safe,  against  which  so 
great  bullets  axe  dischaiged  I  These  threatenings  took  slow  but 
sure  effect;  and  at  this  day  it  is  justly  become  a  desolatioa.  For 
seeing  all  Egypt  bare  an  impLacable  antipathy  ta  the  people  of 
Israe^  it  may  well  be  presumed  that  Memphis  the  asetropolis  of 
the  kingdom,  as  in  wealthy  so  in  wickedness^  exceeded  other  cities. 

23.  Somewhat  north  of  Men]9>hi%  Nilus  dmdeth  itself  into  two 
main  streams  (besides  some  smaller  betwixt  themX  thereby  shap- 
ing a  triangular  countiy  not  unlike  a  A,  deUtiy  in  the  form  tfaoeol 
Of  dieae  tht  more  western  falleth  into  the  MeditenaneaDy  at  the 
ancient  dty  of  No^  afterwards  called  Alexandria^  a  place  wliidi 
principally  prided  itsdf  in  its  populousness  (the  mnldtudc  of  No 
(Jer.  xlvL  29;  Ezek.  xxx.  15)  often  mentioned  in  Scriptar^ 
and  in  the  advantageous  situation  thereof^  both  to  get  and  keep 
wealth,  being  environed  with  water.  But  the  greatness  of  this 
city  only  made  it  the  fairer  mark  for  divine  justice,  which  (notwith- 
standing the  watery  station  thereof)  needed  neither  bridge,  fosd, 
nor  fary,  at  pleasure  to  wait  itself  over  into  it.  How  afterwards 
this  city  waa  humbled,  take  it  from  the  pen  of  the  Prophet  (Nahum 
iii  8),  who,  speaking  to  Nineveh  (though  an  exceeding  gieat  city 
of  three  days'  journey,  Jonah  iiL  3),  seems  to  equ^uiK,  if  not 
prefer.  No  for  bigness  above  it :  *'  Aurt  thou  better  dian  populous 
No,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters  round 
about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the 
sea  9  Bthiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was  infinite ;  Put 
and  Lttbim  were  thy  helpers*  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went 
into  captivity,  her  young  men  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the 
top  of  all  the  streets,,  and  they  cast  lots  for  honourable  men,  and 
sdi  her  great  men  were  bound  in  chains."  It  will  hardly  appear 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  that  infiniteness  is  attributed  to  any  created 
greatness,  and  here  we  see  what  became  of  it,  so  that  the  nans  of 
No  may  have  thia  epithet  written  upon  them^  Hie  joc^  fads  iafadiL 

94.  file  eastern  stream  of  Nilus  from  the  cast  receiveth  the  river 
Tsajanuaon  the  south  side  whereof  stood  the  dty  On  (Qnii  in 
PtoUmaus)^  whereof  Potipherah  was  prince  or  priest^  wtese 
danger  Asenatth,  Joseph  Sook  lo  wife  (Gen.  xlL  50)*  Avea  is 
haul  by,  a  city  against  which  Ezddd  prophened  (Eaek.  xxb  17), 
and  bjr  some  la  made  the  same  with  Hclbpoli&  Tfaia  Beliopolk 
or  Bethshemesh  is  geneialiy  conceived  the  piaoe  (though,  not 
named  in  Scripture)  where  our  Saviour  (before  He  coaUgo^  forced 
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tdflyfomthetejOfHeiodyMatii.  Z3),beingababe^  ab(k}e  with  1  1  , 
His  parents.  What  He  did  here  (besides  sucking  of  His  mother's  I  -^  ~ 
bieast)  is  not  recorded  in  the  Gospd,  though  one  presumes  to  tell  < 
us  how  the  Egyptian  idols,  at  His  entering  into  the  land,  felt  a 
shaking  ague,  and  fell  down  in  homage  to  Him,  as  once  Dagon  to 
the  ark.  Another  relates  how  this  infant  sat  under  artree,  which, 
out  of  dutifulness,  bowed  down  to  Him,  because  His  short  arms 
coold  not  reach  the  branches  thereof  A  third  reporta  of  a 
fountain  betwixt  Heliopolis  and  Bab^ion,  purified  to  a  medicinal 
virtue,  £rom  the  foulness  of  the  Babe's  clothes  washed  by  His 
mother  therein.  All  whidi  non  crMmus^  quia  non  iqrimus.  Thus, 
autbom  conceiring  it  not  to  stand  with  the  state  of  Christ  to  live 
obscurely  in  Egypt,  furnish  Eitti  with  feigned  miracle»  to  make 
Him  more  illustrious,  and  therein  mark  not  the  main  intent  of 
divine  providence.  For  in  this  clandestine  flight  of  Hit  Son  God 
intended  not  to  present  Him  in  a  glorious  appearance,  but  to 
lessen,  humble,  and  empty  Him,  so  that  His  poverty  in  itself  con^ 
sidered  was  a  rich  miracle,  especially  seeing  it  was  staid  by  His 
flight,  and  broaght  home  by  His  banishment.  Besides,  the  Scripture 
expr^y  termeth  His  turning  of  water  mto  wine  at  Cana  in  Galflee, 
the  beginning  of  His  mirades  (John  ii.  ii). 

25.  The  precise  time  of  Christ's  residence  in  Egypt  is  not  set 
down,  but  surely  His  stay  here  was  not  so  long  as  to  tan  the  Viigin 
Mary  and  dye  her  complexion  into  a  blackamoor,  as  she  is 
represented  in  her  chapel  of  Loretto.  I  deny  not  but  the  purest 
beieuities  are  soonest  subject  to  burning,  but  such  a  fkce  better 
became  Christ^s  spouse  than  His  mother,  '^  I  am  blacky  but  comely, 
O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem  "  (Cant.  i.  5).  Nor  should  I  much 
wonder  at  the  colour  of  her  face,  if  only  the  foney  of  a  libertine 
painter,  had  not  so  many  leartied  men  made  her  picture  the  object 
of  their  adoratiom  Yet  the  darimess  of  her  face  here  ia  as  avouch* 
able  as  the  brightness  of  her  clothes  elsewhere,  glittering  with 
gold  and  rich  stuff  (some  pretended  relics,  whereol  at  Pans,  the 
finer  they  are,  the  falser  they  are)4>etter  beseeming  her  ancient 
ro3ral  extraction  than  her  husband's  present  poor  and  painM 
condition.  Yet,  such  gorgeous  apparel  was  not  so  much  above 
her  means  as  such  garish  attire  (wherewith  some  painters  do  dress 
her)  was  against  the  modesty  of  that  ever  blessed  Virgin.  But 
pardon  our  digression,  and  we  return  to  our  matter. 

a6.  Just  at  the  confluence  of  Trajaans  and  Nilua  stood  tfte  once 
ftmous  city  of  Babylon,  though  in  antiquity,  in  gteatnesi,  and  in 
strength  for  inferior  to  a  city  of  the  same  name  m  Chaldea.  It  is  not 
yet  decided  wU^  of  these  two^  8l  Peter  tntendody  when  writiag, 
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"The  'Church  which  is  at  Babylon  elected  together  with  yea,- 
saluteth  you,  and  so  doth  Marcus  my  son"  (i  Peter  v.  13).  Pro- 
testant divines  generally  interpret  this  of  the  great  Chaldean  Baby- 
lon, where  more  Jews  dwelt  than  in  any  one  place  which  was 
without  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  probable  that  Sl 
Peter,  being  the  Apostle  of  Circumcision  (GaL  iL  7),  might  some- 
times reside  there ;  yet  seeing  Marcus  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
verse,  who  is  notoriously  known  to  have  lived  in  this  land  (and 
once  to  have  been  patriarch  of  Alexandria)  why  might  not  this 
ur  Egyptian  Babylon  be  here  meant  by  the  Apostle  1  But  Popish 
writers  are  so  fond  to  have  St  Peter  at  Rome,  that  here  they  will 
have  Rome  mystically  to  be  termed  Babylon.  Qood  luck  have 
she  with  the  honour,  always  provided  that  if  Rome  will  be  Baby- 
lon in  this  epistle  to  gain  Peter^s  presence,  she  shall  be  Babylon 
in  the  Revelation,  on  whom  those  plagues  and  punishments  are 
denounced.  But  such  as  plead  her  heir-apparent  to  the' former, 
endeavour  to  cut  off  the  entail,  that  the  latter  may  not  descend 
upon  her. 

27.  To  return  to  the  eastern  stream  of  Nilus,  which  runneth 
through  the  land  of  Pathros ;  into  which  the  remnant  of  the  Xsiael- 
ites,  left  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  returned  under  the  conduct  of 
Johanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  contrary  to  God's  flat  command  by 
the  mouth,  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xlii.  14).  They  took  also  him  and 
Baruch  the  scribe  (Jer.  xUii.  6),  (pity  to  part  them,  but  that  the 
mouth  and  hand  should  ^0  together),  no  doubt  against  their  con- 
sents, and  brought  them  down  hither  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  partly 
out  of  policy  (though  they  would  cast  away  their  counsel)  to  wear 
their  [forced]  company  to  countenance  their  design  ;  and  partly  out 
of  despite,  that  if  (according  to  their  prediction)  any  evil  betided 
them,  they  also  might  be  joint-sufferers  therein.  Both  of  them 
(nothing  appearing  to  the  contrary)  died  here,  pot  finding  their 
corpses,  like  Joseph's  (Exod.  xiii.  19),  carried  back  in  a  coffin  into 
their  own  country.  It  matters  not  though  our  bodies  be  bestowed 
in  the  earthly  Egypt,  so  our  souls  be  translated  to  the  heavenly 
Canaan. 

a8.  Many  were  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  during  his.  abode  in 
this  land.  Amonpt  others,  that,  when  he  solemnly  denounced 
the  ruin  of  Egypt ;  for  he  was  commanded  to  take  stones,  and 
hide  them  in  the  day  in  the  brick-kiln,  which  is  at  the  entry  of 
Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahpanhes  (Jer.  xliii.  9),  (understand  it 
some  competent  distance  thence,  otherwise  such  a  shop  of  smoke 
was  but  a.  bad  preface  to  a  king's  palace),  and  did  foretell  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  should  in  process  of  time  set 
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his  throne  and  spread  his  royal  pavillion  on  those  very  stones 
when  he  should  conquer  Egypt,  which  no  douht  came  to  pass 
accordingly.  A  little  more  northerly  this  western  stream  of  Nile 
parts  itself  into  two  channels,  one  falling  into  the  Af  editerranean  ^ 
at  Zoan,  a  city  built  seven  years  after  Hebron  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  3a),  anciently  a  chief  city  in  Egypt,  the  whole 
land,  by  synecdoche,  being  termed  the  field  of  Zoan  (Psalm 
IxxviiL  12),  where  many  of  Moses'  miracles  were  wrought  The 
princes  of  Zoan,  though  pretending  to  much  wisdom,  are  twice 
pronounced  fools  by  the  Ftophet  (Isaiah  xix.  11,  13).  The  other 
stream  of  Nile  falleth  into  the  sea  at  Sin  (where,  hard  by,  ancientiy 
lived  the  Sinites,  one  of  the  eleven  nations  of  the  Canaanites 
(Ezek.  xxz.  15,  16),  called  also  Raamses,  being  one  of  the  cities 
which  the  Israelites  built  for  Pharaoh  (Gen.  z.  17),  (as  Pithom 
was  another,  Exod.  i.  ii)^  afterwards  called  Pelusium,  from  the 
muddy  situation  thereof,  and  Damiata  at  this  day. 

29.  But  we  hasten  to  the  land  of  Ooshen,  as  the  best  ground 
in  all  Egypt,  lying  in  the  east  part  thereof.  The  bounty  of  an 
ancient  Pharaoh  gave  this  countiy  to  the  Israelites  for  the  goodness 
thereof,  and  the  policy  of  succeeding  Pharaohs  continued  it  unto 
them,  for  the  situation  thereof,  being  surrounded  with  Egypt  on 
all  sides,  save  the  sea  on  the  east,  so  that  the  Israelites  were 
wedged  in  fast,  not  to  depart  without  leave.  Herein  they  multi- 
plied miraculously,  though  the  Egyptians  endeavoured  their 
destruction. 

30.  Shiphrah  and  Puah  are  tampered  with,  of  midwives  to 
become  murderers,  that  all  the  male  children  of  Israel  might  be 
still'bora.  The  privacy  of  their  place  might  have  performed  this 
with  the  less  suspicion,  by  but  lending  a  pinch  to  such  tender 
plants,  and  then  putting  it  on  the  account  of  casualty,  or  some 
sinister  accident  But  they,  the  ministers  of  life,  refused  to  be  the 
messengers,  yea,  the  procurers  of  death ;  and  Qod^  in  reward  of 
their  kindness  to  His  people,  made  them  houses  (Exod.  i.  21). 
Not  material  houses  (as  litde  comfortable  in  a  land  where  they  and 
theirs  were  not  long  to  live),  but  understand  it,  God  made  their 
posterity  (the  midwives  themselves  being  presumed  ancient  before 
entering  on  that  profession)  to  multiply  and  increase.  Some  will 
say,  such  houses  could  not  stand  firm,  being  built  on  the  foundered 
foundation  of  their  lying  (Exod.  i.  19).  For  this  act  of  these  mid- 
wives  was  with  child  with  tmas^  JUUs  mentis^  B,nd/aliacia  meniientiSy 
the  faith  of  their  love,  and  falseness  of  their  lying,  and  the  former 
only  was  rewarded  by  God,  without  any  approbation  of  the  other. 

31.  This  taking  no  effect  came  out  that  cruel  edict,  that  all  the 
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males  sboiild  be  diovned,  whilst  the  females  were  kept  alive  to  be 
drudges.  lo  which  tioie  Moses  was  bom  (Acts  yiL  20)  ;  one  of 
the  best  men,  la  the  w4>iBt  of  ages.  He  was  a  beautiful  child 
(Exod.  ii.  a),  not  ouly  in  the  eyes  of  his  partial  parents  (evety  biid 
counting  its  own  young  ones  the  ^rest)p  but  leallj  the  marks  of 
^xtraordSviary  comeliness  appeared  in  his  face.  Yea,  such  was  his 
perseveiiog  beauty  {fair  in  the  cmdle  and  saddle,  too),  that  it 
lasted  unto  his  old  age ;  his  vigorous  and  sparkling  eyt$  not  betn^ 
dimmed  after  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  (Deut  xaadv«  7)*  His 
parents  hid  him  three  months,  and  then  not  daring  longer  to  keep 
him  for  fear  of  the  king's  searchers  of  forbidden  goods  (male 
children),  expose  him  in  a  bulrush  ark  unto  the  water  (Exod.  iL  3). 

33.  Pharaoh's  daai^ter.  with  her  feminine  train  guard,  comes 
down  to  wash  h^ seU^  spies  the  ark,  and  commands  one  of  her 
maidens  to  &tdi  it  At  the  opening  thereof  to  see  with  what 
wares  it  was  fraught,  Uiey  find  a  child  thoein,  and  behold  the 
babe  wept  (£sod,  ii.  6)«  It  is  cmnmon  for  children  to  cty  (few 
born  without  it) ;  whilst  tlii£  iniant  did  not  cry  out  of  curstness,  nor 
sob  out  of  auUepoess,  but  wept  out  of  sorrow,  as  silently  sensible 
of  more  sadness  than  he  durst  express,  lest  he  should  give  his 
enemies  warning  theieby  «o  destroy  him.  How  early  did  Moaes 
b^n  his  meekness,  and  learned  die  lesson  of  patience  betimes ! 
The  lady  beholding  him  had  compassion  on  him,  accounted  it 
pity  to  drown  him,  who  had  almost  drowned  himself  with  his  tears. 
She  saves  him  alive,  sends  him  to  his  mother-nurse,  pays  her 
wages  for  suckling  him,  takes  him  home  when  weaned,  counts  him 
her  son  (Exod.  iL  10)  and  gives  him  breeding  accordinglyt  they 
being  but  half-parents  that  bestow  nutrition,  not  education,  on 
their  children. 

33.  Moses  well  becomes  his  breeding,  and  is  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  2s).  Yet  we  find  not  that  tiie 
court  made  that  impression  on  him  as  on  Joseph,  never  swearing 
by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  (Gep.  xlii.  16).  However,  when  he  was  come 
to  years,  he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Heb. 
XL  24).  Probably,  in  his  minority,  he  owned  that  royal  relation. 
When  he  was  a  child,  he  did  as  a  child  (i  Cor.  xiii.  11).  Now 
come  to  the  full  use  of  his  reason,  he  renounced  all  sudi  fiilse 
extraction.  He  was  so  far  from  writing  or  styling  himself  so^  that 
he  would  not  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  not  to  tell  lies,  but  we  must  not  suffer  them  to  be 
told,  if  it  lie  in  our  power  to  forbid  it  Moses  is  not  ashamed  of 
Amram  and  Jochabed  (Exod.  vi.  ao),  his  poor  but  pious  parents, 
and  will  not  exchange  them,  to  be  supposed  the  son  to  Pharaoh's 
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daughter ;  though  that  was  not  a  bare  title,  but  hadi  both  the 
pleasures  (Bdx  ad.  95)  and  treasures  (Heh.  zi.  s6)  .of  Egypt 
attending  at    Ad  Israelite  in  the  kiln  is  better  than  an  £gyptian|  ^ 
iD  the  court  ^ 

34.  He  chose  rather  the  afflictioiis  of  his  brethren,  and  goes  out 
to  see  how  it  fared  with  them.  Finding  an  EJgyptian  wrongii^  an 
Israelite,  he  kills  him,  showing  therein  some  signs  of  that  saviour- 
ship  which  Gk>d  intended  him  for,  and  he  hoped  his  countiymen 
would  have  understood  (Acts  vii.  15).  But  ala^  they  were  amiable 
only  of  burning  brick,  whose  eyes  had  pored  so  long  on  the  earth, 
at  last  they  had  almost  lost  looking  up  to  heaven  with  any  hope  of 
deUverance.  The  IJgyptian  body  is  hid  in  the  sand  (Exod.  ii.  laX 
but  his  killing  was  public  in  the  mouths  and  discourses  of  all  the 
Israelites. 

35.  This  his  first  essay  succeeded  so  well,  Moses  would  venture 
on  a  second  design,  to  atone  two  Israelites  at  variance.  But  he 
found  it  more  facile  to  subdue  a  foe  than  reconcile  friends  fallen 
out,  and  easier  to  be  a  conqueror  than  peacemaker.  He  that  did 
the  wrong  demands  of  him  who  made  him  a  judge,  and  whether 
he  intended  to  kill  htm,  as  he  did  the  Egyptian  (Exod.  iL  14).  I 
see  it  is  no  sufficient  proo^  because  the  party  is  plaintifi^  that  his 
cause  is  the  best,  seeing  sometimes  they  thai  are  most  injuiioas 
are  the  most  querulous.  Herein  God  gave  Moses  an  handsel  or 
taste  of  the  froward  nature  of  the  Jews  (offended  with  such  as 
advised  them  for  the  bestX  that  he  might  know  the  better  how 
hereafter  to  demean  himself  toward  such  wayward  dispositions. 
Hereupon  Moses,  byaeaaonaUe  flight,  provides  for  his  own  safety. 

36.  Shall  ndi  a  man  as  Moses  fly )  Had  he  not  better  have 
stood  to  it,  and  avouched  his  act  t  Sure,  the  princess  royal,  his 
lady-mother,  could  bear  him  out  for. innocent;  at  the  worst,  by  her 
court  interest,  could  procure  his  pardon.  But  he  knew  it  was  ill 
trusting  of  doubtful  friends  in  dangerous  cases,  especially  that 
lady's  a£fection  no  doubt  abating  unto  him  since  his  refusal  of  her 
sofliship.  Into  the  land  of  Midum  he  flies,  continueth  there  forty  • 
years ;  that  term  expired,  returns  into  Egypt,  and  wrought  those 
great  wonders  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  whereof  largely  before, 

37*  But  of  all  the  |riiysic  he  gave  Pharaoh,  none  wrought  so  / 
efiectually  upon  him,  for  the  mollifying  of  his  heart,  as  thai  last  \  "^ 
purge,  when  the  eldest  son  was  slain  in  all  families,  whereupon  the  ' 
Israelites  are  urged  .to  depart,  first  borrowing  all  the  wealth  (Exod.  i 
zii.  35)  from  their  neighbours,  who  would  make  their  flying 
enemies  a  bridge  of  gold.    Nothing  bounded  the  Egyptians'  giving 
but  the  Israelites'  asking ;  had  more  been  demanded,  more  had 
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been  delivered  unto  them.  "  Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life  "  (Job  il  4).  Yet  I  cannot  properly  call  these 
gifts,  but  rather  legacies  of  the  Egyptians,  because  bequeathed  by 
them  when  all  conceived  themselves  in  a  dying  condition. 

38.  Out  marched  six  hundred  thousand  Israelites,  besides  a  mixed 
multitude,  full  of  wealth,  wanting  nothing  but  leaven  in  their  bread 
for  lack  of  time  (Ex.  xiii.  39),  from  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Qoshen, 
where  they  dwelled,  to  Succoth  (Exod.  xii.  27),  thence  forward  to 
Ethaim  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xiiL  20),  and  then 
faces  about ;  by  6od*8  command  they  were  to  turn  and  encamp 
before  Pihahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baalzephon  (Exod.  xiv.  2),  where  we  leave  them  in  a  sad  condition^ 
Pharaoh  behind  them,  the  sea  before  them,  having  their  choice  to 
be  drowned  or  slain,  till  God  sent  them  a  miraculous  deliverance. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

0/  the  Clothes  and  Ornaments  of  the  yews. 

Sect.  I. —OF  JEWISH  GARMENTS  IN  GENERAL,  THEIR 
MATTER,  COLOURS,  AND  FASHIONS. 

y  I.  I  CONCEIVBD  my  task  finished  in  describing  the  land  of  Pales* 
J  tine,  when  casually  casting  mine  eye  on  Speed's  maps  of  England 
and  other  countries,  I  found  their  borders  or  margins  garnished 
with  the  pictures  of  their  inhabitants,  garmented  and  habited 
respectively  according  to  their  several  fashions.  Wherefore,  not 
to  be  defective  in  any  necessary  ornament,  we  have  added  this 
discourse  of  Jewish  vestments,  confining  ourselves  herein  only  to 
•  Scripture  instructions,  and  the  last  translation,  to  avoid  endless 
difficulties  arising  from  the  various  rendering  of  the  names  of 
Jewish  apparel. 

2.  Jewish  garments  were  made  of  several  matters,  first,  of  pelts 
or  raw  hides,  all  the  wardrobe  of  those  pious  persecuted  people 
(exiles  are  living  martyrs)  who  wandered  about  in  sheep  skins  and 
goat  skins  (Heb.  zi.  37) ;  secondly,  leather,  as  the  girdle  of 
Elijah  (2  Kings  i.  8) ;  thirdly,  hair-cloth,  as  the  raiment  of  John 
Baptist  (Mat.  iii.  4) ;  fourthly,  coarse  hemp,  whereof  sackdoth, 
the  general  weeds  of  extraordinary  mourners  (2  Kings  vL  30}^ 
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fifthly,  line  linen  very  fashionable  in  those  parts,  silk,  doth,  scar- 
let, wrought  gold  (Psalm  xlv.  13),  whereof  severally  in  due  place. 
In  a  word,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  wearer,  their  clothes 
might  be  made  of  anything,  but  not  of  two  things  together  (woollen 
and  linen)  as  flatly  forbidden  by  the  Lcviticallaw  (Deut.  xxii.  11), 
because  God  would  have  His  people  sincere,  without  any  mixture 
of  h3rpocrisy,  oKoKkrfpoi^  all  of  one  sort  (i  Thess.  v.  23 ;  James  L 
4),  linsey-woolsey  being  to  the  touch,  what  lukewarmness  to  the 
taste  (Rev.  iii.  16),  ofifensive  to  Him,  who  being  simple  and  single 
in  Himself,  loves  integrity  in  others. 

3.  Of  all  colours  they  most  delighted  in  white.  '^  Let  thy  gar- 
ments always  be  white  "  (Eccles.  ix.  8),  signifyinf;^  the  jollity  and 
mirth  of  the  wearer ;  a  colour  highly  valued  in  Scripture,  '*  He 
that  overcometh  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment "  (Rev. 
iiL  5),  as  the  emblem  of  victory,  purity,  cheerfulness,  knowledge, 
and  (in  a  mystical  sense)  grace  and  glory ;  which  whiteness  of  their 
apparel  the  Jews  daily  preserved  with  constant  washing  thereof. 

4.  Black  is  conceived  by  Arias  Mon.tanus  to  be  the  general 
wearing  of  mourners,  chiefly  grounding  it  on  David's  words,  '*  I 
bowed  down  heavily  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his  mother  *'  (Psalm 
XXXV.  14) ;  the  Hebrew  is  ^ninw  iTjp,  ^odir  sh&hhothi^  incurves 
bam  atratuSy  "  I  bowed  down  in  black."  However,  I  conceive 
this  blackness  no  superinduction  of  a  dark  dye  on  David's  clothes, 
but  rather  a  dirty  hue  or  soil  contracted  on  his  white  garments,  from 
neglect  of  washing  them  (vestes  potius  sardida  quarn  nigrc^  as  we 
say,  mourning  shirts),  it  being  customary  for  men  in  sadness  to 
spare  the  pains  of  their  laundresses,  with  Mephibosheth,  who, 
when  David  was  driven  from  Jerusalem,  during  his  absence,  washed 
not  his  clothes  from  the  day  the  king  departed  until  he  came  again 
in  peace  (2  Sam.  xix.  24). 

5.  Other  mention  of  black  among  the  Jews  I  find  none,  save 
only  that  there  was  a  company  called  Chemarim  or  black  men, 
from  ^Dd,  chamdr^  to  black  or  bum  (and  black  we  generally  com- 
plain is  a  burnt  dye),  accounted  by  some  conjurers,  as  trading 
in  the  black  art,  and  clothed  accordingly;  whose  name  God 
threateneth  to  cut  off  from  Jerusalem  (SSeph.  i.  4).  They  were  the 
idolatrous  priests  of  Baal,  prophesied  against  by  Hosea  (x.  5),  or 
some  appendants  to  his  service,  who  were  destroyed  by  King 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5),  and  got  tiieir  name  of  Chemarim  from 
black  clothes,  a  peculiar  habit  (no  doubt)  to  themselves,  and  which 
in  opposition  to  them  (I  conceive)  few  other  would  wear. 

6.  Blue  succeeds,  a  celestial  or  sky  colour,  color  cosndeus  quasi 
cosluleus^  highly  prized  by  the  Jews,  who  anciently  had  (as  their 
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• 
nbbiiH  report)  the  exact  skUl  of  djring  it  to  ike  ikeight,  which 
since  tbey  have  lost  Yet  I  find  no  Jewish  appaicl  wiuil^made 
of  this  ootonr ;  whereof  I  conceive  this  reason,  that  they  abstamed 
from  it,  as  a  otIout  sacred  and  mysterious,  than  which  none  nuxe 
used  about  the  tabemaxde  and  temi^  in  the  curtains,  vails,  and 
vestments  thereof  Only  we  read  that  cidinary  Jews,  by  God's 
conunand,  were  to  take  thdr  lace  or  ribband  of  blue  (Num.  xv.  38), 
wherewith  their  fringes  were  bound  in  their  cloths ;  intimating 
that  heavenly  meditations  were  the  best  ligament  to  conrinue  and 
fasten  God's  commandments  unto  their  souls.  Tiie  Babyloirians 
much  delighted  sn,  yea,  doted  on  this  magisterial  colour  (Esek. 
xziiL  It);  and  so  also,  did  the  Persians,  as  may  appear  by 
Mordecai,  who,  when  advanced,  was  clothed  in  blue  (Esther  ziii. 
JSX  amofl^  many  other  royal  accoutrements. 

7.  Agradation  in  honour  of  three  colouis  remains,  usual  amongst 
the  Jews  in  robes  of  state  for  persons  ctf  highest  qualities,  on  great 
solemnities ;  first,  scarlet,  wherein  Saul  first  clothed  die  danghters 
of  Israel  (s  Sam.  i.  S4),  not  dyed  (as  our  modem)  with  madder 
or  with  cochineal,  or  with  the  powder  in  grain  (otherwise  alcherrais), 
all  inventions  of  later  date ,  but  with  co'ccot  /Sa^un^  a  shrub,  whose 
red  berries  or  gmins  gave  an  orient  tincture  to  doth;  second, 
crimson  (to  wlwch  scarlet  is  brought  by  a  mixture  of  alum),  which 
was  used  in  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Cbr.  ii.  7,  14 ;  in.  14)  and  in  the 
garments  of  the  principal  Jews(Jer.  iv.  30) ;  third,  purple,  the  richest 
of  all  earthly  colours,  having  the  gaudiness  of  red  (whereof  it  retains 
a  cast),  abated  with  the  gravity  of  blue,  chiefly  dyed  at  Tyre,  and 
taking  the  tincture  thoeof  from  the  colour  of  a  shell-fish  formerly 
found  plentifully  in  the  sea  thereabouts,  but  utteriy  lost  and  un- 
known at  this  day.  And  although  I  no  whit  envy  the  good  housewife 
described  by  Bathsheba,  clothed  with  so  ridi  a  dye  (Prov.  xzzL  22), 
because  earned  with  her  indusby  (and  good  reasoo-^win  poiple, 
and  wear  purple),  yet,  I  confess,  I  grudge  at  dbe  lidi  glutton  in 
the  Gosp^  that  be  should  be  dothed  with  purple  and  fine  Imeu, 
and  fare  snmptnoudy  every  day  (Luke  xvi.  19). 

8.  And  now  I  have  dipped  my  fingers  so  frir  in  the  dye-vat,  a 
word  more  to  reconcile  a  seeming  difference  in  the  Gospel.  For 
when  our  Saviour  had  rich  robes  in  derision  put  upon  Him  by  the 
soldiers,  what  St.  Matthew  calls  a  scarlet  robe  (Mat  zxvii.  28) 
is  termed  by  6t  Mark  (Markxv.  17)  and  St.  John  (John  six.  5) a 
purple  robe,  and  diat  widiout  the  least  prejudice  to  the  truth ;  for-^ 

(i)  Possibly  two  several  garments  were  put  on  him,  as  oar 
English  judges  have  distinct  suits  of  robes,  one  dl 
scariet,  the  other  of  purple. 
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(a)  The  aocient  Roman  robes  of  msgisCrajcy  whatsoever,  were 

callfid  by  the  generical  name  of  pmple 
{3)  The  gEoimd  work  was  scaikt^  which  wkh  a  mixture  of 
Utie  makes  the  richest  ptorpic  (as  the  most  skiifiil  in 
that  mysteiy  have  informed  me)  so,  being  scarlet  pul* 
verised,  it  ought  be  termed  by  either,  and  both  appeliar 
tions. 
So  much  for  the  colours  of  the  Jews'  clothes  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  other  colours,  yellow,  green,  &a,  not  appearing  therein, 
though  I  dare  not  say,  that  because  these  colours  not  being  dyed 
in  grain,  lose  much  of  their  lustre  and  doss  in  washing  (so  fre- 
quently   bestowed  on  their  appavd),  they  therefore  abstained 
from  the  use  thereoL 

9,  As  for  the  shape  and  making  of  the  Jewish  garments^  they 
were  no  affecters  (En|;lishmen-Uke)  of  various  fadliions,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  comxnendable  gravl^of  the  ancient  Germans,  kept 
the  same  form  for  many  agea.  Indeed,  their  clothes,  being  for  the 
most  part  loose  vestments,  not  exactly  fitted  to  their  bodies,  but 
only  cast  over,  wrapped  about,  or  girded  unto  them,  the  less 
curiosity  was  required  in  their  making.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
the  Philistines'  clothes  fitting  Samson's  friends  (Judg*  xiv.  19), 
and  Jonathan's  robe  |;iven  to  David  (i  Sam.  xviii*  4),  serving 
him  without  any  considerable  difference ;  and  because  we  meet 
not  with  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  clean  through  the  Soipture  (though 
frequent  mention  of  weavers  and  fullers  therein)  it  seems  anciently 
no  dbtinct  occupation  among  the  Jews,  being  probable  the  men 
or  their  wives  xnade  their  own  dothp,  with  Dorcas,  who  made 
coats  and  garments  for  the  widows,  whilst  she  was  with  them  (Acts 
ix.  39^.  Thus  the  state  and  gallantry  of  the  Jews  consisted  not 
in  their  changeable  fashions  but  in  their  various  changes,  orient 
colours,  costly  matter,  curious  embroideries,  of  their  garments. 
However,  so  much  of  the  fashionableness  of  their  clothes  as  is 
colligiUe  from  Scripture,  we  now  come  lo  describe. 

Sbct.  IL--THE  PARTICULAR  FASHION  OF  THEIR  APPAREL. 

X.  Next  to  their  skins  they  wear  linen  cloth  (as  most  cleanly,  soft, 
and  wholesome  for  that  use),  and  at  night  lay  in  the  same.  Thus 
the  young  man,  late  at  night,  alarmed  out  of  his  bed  with  the  noise 
made  by  Judas  and  his  rout,  when  Christ  was  apprehended,  is 
said  to  have  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body  as  his  bed- 
livery  left  on  him  (Mark  xv.  5  x),  which  he  was  fain  to  forsake,  and 
so  to  make  his  escape* 
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2.  Next  this  they  put  on  their  coat,  which  came  down  to  their 
very  feet,  accounted  modest,  grave,  yea,  honourable  amongst  them. 
Great,  therefore,  the  indignity  offered  by  the  king  of  Ammon  to 
David's  ambassadors,  cutting  off  their  garments  in  the  middle* 
even  to  their  buttodcs  (2  Sam.  z.  4),  it  beiug  a  disgrace  to  the 
Jews,  which  was  all  the  fashion  in  the  cloaks  of  the  ancient  Gauls  : 

Dimidiasque  nates  Gallica  palla  tegit 

And  to  prevent  the  dangling  down  and  draggling  of  so  long  gar- 
ments, the  Jews  used,  when  sent  on  an  errand  (a  Kings  iv.  29),  when 
taking  a  journey,  when  doing  any  office  in  the  house  (Lukexvii.  8), 
and  when  eating  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  9),  to  gird  up  their  dothes 
about  them.  Hence  a  girdle  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  strength, 
readiness,  and  activity,  whilst  the  want  thereof  denoteth  weakness, 
looseness,  and  laziness.  Those  girdhs  used  generally  to  be  put 
about  their  loins,  *' Stand  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt"  (Eph. 
vi.  14).  And  therefore  extraordinary  was  that  golden  girdle  of 
Christ  in  the  vision,  and  singularly  placed  about  His  paps  (Rev. 
iii.  13),  showing  it  rather  of  ornament  than  use,  not  to  get  strength, 
but  show  the  state  of  the  wearer  thereof. 

3.  Now,  although  free-born  people,  when  about  their  business, 
girt  up  their  coats  not  above  their  mid-leg ;  slaves,  for  their  greater 
shame,  when  carried  captive,  were  forced  to  tuck  theur  clothes  up 
above  their  thighs.  Thus  the  Prophet,  foretellrog  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  calls  to  the  virgin  of  Zion,  **  Make  bare  the  leg,  uncover 
the  thigh,  pass  over  the  river  "  (Isaiah  xlvii.  ?),  as  being  to  wade 
the  nearest  way  over  waters  in  their  passage,  whilst  their  con- 
querors would  not  be  at  the  cost  to  ferry  them  over. 

4.  To  return  to  the  Jewish  coats :  as  they  were  tied  up  with 
girdles  in  the  midst  (girdles  serving  die  Jews  for  purses  wherein 
they  carried  their  moneys,  fiijB^  x^^^*^  ^^^  '^^^  {>uva«  ifftwtf^  *'  nor 
brass  in  your  girdles,"  Mat.  z.  9),  so  they  were  collared  about  the 
neck :  witness  Job's  expression,  that  his  disease  bound  him  about 
as  the  collar  of  his  coat  (Job  xxx.  18),  either  that  his  malady  in- 
separably dinged  unto  him  (in  which  sense  we  say,  an  ague  sticks 
to  one's  back  as  close  as  his  clothes)  or  rather,  because  he  was 
visited  with  a  noisome  disease,  and  aggulatinatus  sanU^  was  grown 
stiff  and  hard  with  the  purulent  matter  of  these  ulcers.  As  the 
Jews'  coats  were  collared  above,  so  they  were  skirted  and  fringed 
below,  by  God's  special  command :  ''  Speak  unto  the  sons  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  that  they  make  unto  them  a  fringe  on 
the  skirts  of  their  clothes,  throughout  their  generations,  and  that 
they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  skirt  a  ribband  of  blue.  And  it 
shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  see  it  and  remember 
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all  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  and  do  them ''  (Num.  xv.  38, 
39).  And  elsewhere  they  are  enjoined  to  make  fringes  upon  the 
four  skirts  of  their  garment  (Deut.  xzii.  12). 

5.  A  fringe,  in  Htbrcw  zizM,  or  tsiisiih^  sometimes  also  gedilim^ 
in  Greek  Kpamnbov  (Mat.  zxiii.  5  ;  Mark  iz.  2o)»  represented  the 
complication  or  conjunction  of  Gk>d's  commandments  among  them- 
selves, with  the  inseparable  connection,  as  the  threads  in  those 
thrummed  fringes  were  woven  together.  The  blue  lace  tying 
them  to  the  four  skirts,  typified  how  closely  God's  law  ought  to  be 
applied  and  fastened  to  our  hearts.  By  the  rules  of  the  rabbins, 
every  free-born  male  child  amongst  the  Jews,  when  knowing  to 
clothe  himself,  was  bounds  to  wear  these  fringes.  But  women, 
servants,  and  infants  were  not  bound  (say  they)  to  wear  them, 
though  they  might,  without  committing  any  sin,  provided  that  they 
used  no  ceremonious  blessing  (like  men)  at  their  putting  them  on. 
The  same  say  that  blind  men  were  also  bound  to  wear  fringes, 
for  though  they  saw  them  not  themselves,  others  did  behold  them. 
Gedilim  (they  say)  was  the  thrums  woven  in  the  cloth,  and  zizith 
was  an  addition  of  threads  tied  with  knots  thereunto,  but  the 
particular  and  numerous  criticisms  thereof,  we  refer  to  such  as 
delight  in  rabbinical  disquisitions  ;  only  adding  that  the  modem 
Jews  have  wholly  left  ofif  the  formal  wearing  of  fringes,  alleging 
this  reason  thereof,  because  they  have  utterly  lost  the  mystery  of 
making  the  blue  ribband  (even  by  their  own  confession),  an 
essential  implement  of  the  fringes,  which  should  be  dyed  of  a 
firmament  and  unfading  colour,  in  lieu  whereof  some  make  shift 
with  a  white  only,  whilst  others  (it  seems)  unable  to  complete 
their  fringes  according  to  God's  command,  prefer  the  total  omission 
before  the  imperfect  observance  thereof. 

6.  Hitherto,  of  the  lower  coat  of  the  Jews,  which  they  wore  next 
their  linen  shirts.  Over  this  they  had  another,  called  a  mantle  or 
cloak,  cast  over  them  when  they  went  abroad,  separable  from  their 
garment  beneath  it.  This  cloak  Judah  left  with  Thamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  25),  and  Joseph  with  his  mistress  (Gen.  xxxix.  12),  when 
the  one  lost  and  the  other  preserved  his  chastity  thereby.  Such 
an  upper  garment  was  laid  aside  by  Christ  (John  xiiL  4)  when 
about  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet ;  and  put  off  by  the  Jews  (Acts 
vii.  58)  when  intending  to  stone  St  Stephen ;  and  was  left  by  St; 
Paul  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  Yea,  generally  they  wore  it  not 
when  busy  at  their  work  in  the  field,  and  were  counselled  by  ' 
Christ,  at  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Romans,  forthwith  to  make 
their  escape,  and  not  to  return  back  to  take  such  clothes  with  them 
as  left  at  home  behind  them. 
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7.  Of  these  coats  beneath  and  doaks  above,  we  understand  that 
expression  in  the  description  of  a  good  wife,  she  is  not  afraid  of 
the  snow  for  her  househokl,  for  all  her  household  are  dothed  with 
scarlet  (Prov.  xxxl.  ai),  or,  rather  (seeing  no  good  housewifery  to 
array  servants  in  so  rich  suits),  as  the  Hebrew  word  importeth, 
ts^yv,  shdnim^  with  double  garments,  that  is,  with  coats  and  doaks, 
to  make  them  water-proof,  and  perchance,  with  duplicates,  or  two 
of  both  kinds,  though  successively  worn  at  several  times.  So  much 
of  both  their  garments,  not  foigetting  the  counsd  Christ  gave  the 
Jews  concerning  them  (but  when  and  how  far  to  be  followed,  let 
others  dispute),  if  any  will  sue  thee  at  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  take  thy  doak  also  (Mat»  v.  40). 

S.  At  night  they  used  to  strip  themselves  of  both  when  going 
to  bed  :  "  I  have  put  off  my  coat,  how  shall  I  put  it  on  T  (Cant  v.  3) 
Except  in  some  case  of  extremity,  requiring  their  readiness  every 
instant:  **Nor  the  men  of  the  guard  whidi  followed  me,  none  of 
them  put  off  their  clothes,  saving  that  every  one  put  them  off  for 
washing  "  (Neh.  iv.  23X 

9.  The  poorer  sort  were  fain  in  the  night  to  make  use  of  their 
cloak  or  upper  garment  for  their  blanket  or  coveriet  And  there- 
fore God,  by  special  order  provided,  that  though  men  might  pawn 
their  upper  clothes  (as  not  absolutely  necessary  for  their  wearing^ 
all  the  day  time,  yet  at  night  such  a  pledge  was  not  longer  to  be 
detained,  but  should  be  restored  to  him  at  the  sun's  going  down : 
"  For  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  is  the  raiment  for  his  skin,  wherein 
shall  he  sleep  "  (Ex.  xxii.  26, 37).  Say  not;  he  was  as  much  subject 
to  catch  cold  in  the  day  as  at  night  for  want  thereof  for  then 
being  warmed  with  his  work,  and  in  constant  motion  during  his 
day-labour,  no  danger  of  taking  cold,  though  the  same  might  sur- 
prise him  Ijring  still  at  night,  when,  how  ^latp  the  season  happeneth 
sometiDMS,  the  high  priest's  servants  will  testify,  needing  in  the 
spring  time  a  fire  ^  coals  to  be  made  for  them  (John  xviiL  18). 

SiCT.  m.— VESTMENTS,  HOW  VARIED,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

AGE  OF  THE  WEARERS, 


u  However,  all  Jewish  garments 
to  the  ages,  piofossions,  oooditions,  occasions^  and  sexes  of  the 
wearers.  First,  for  the  ages ;  briefly  Xo  habit  a  Jew,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  cofiia,  we  begin  with  the  kifaftt  who,  with  Job, 
coming  naked  oiit  of  his  mother's  womb  (Job  i  si),  finds  some 
dools  ppovided  by  the  care  of  his  patents,  m  providence  of  his 
fiiendS)  to  cover  him.  Amongst  these,  most  remaifcable  an  his  swad- 
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dKi^  clothes  (Lam.  ii.  22  ;  Bzek.  xvi.  4),  wherewith  the  Jewish 
mothers  swathed  their  children  (Luke  iL  7) ;  no  doabt  doing  it  with 
more  discretion  than  many  English  mothers  and  nurses,  who  (as 
Spigdius  obserreth)  generally  hurt  their  babes  by  binding  them 
too  hard  about  their  breast,  thereby  causing  consumptions,  of 
which  disease  he  afiirmeth  more  die  in  England  than  ii)  any  other 
country.  And  so  we  leave  this  Jewish  infant  sucking  or  deeping 
OD  the  lap  of  his  mother. 

3.  Afterwards  in  due  time  he  is  coated,  with  little  Samuel,  for 
whom  his  mother  made  a  little  coat  year  by  year  (z  Sam.  ii.  19). 
Nor  know  I  which  more  to  commend,  Hannah's  housewifery 
in  annually  providing,  or  Samuel's  thrift  in  mfaking  his  coat  to 
serve  a  whole  year.  We  conceive  chtlc^en's  clothes  differed  from 
men's,  not  in  fashon,  but  in  degrees,  which  increased  with  the 
stature  of  the  wearer.  Leave  we  this  child  in  his  calling,  namely, 
playing  with  his  mates  in  the  market-place  (Mat  xi.  16),  loath  to 
i^^Kyil  his  sport  (it  being  as  pleasant  to  see  diildren  play  as  men  to 
work),  provided  they  be  seasonably  set  to  school,  for, ''  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  ^ould  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it"  (Prov.  xxii  6) 

3.  From  a  child  he  starts  up  a  youth,  and  becomes  a  striplrog, 
then  beginning  to  delight  in  brave  dotbes.  If  his  father's  darling, 
then  perchance  he  is  clothed  with  a  coat,  rainbow-like,  striped, 
and  streaked,  as  Joseph's  garment,  with  divers  colours  (Gen.  xxxvil 
3) ;  the  sight  whereof  bred  worse  colours  in  the  £ace  of  his  brethren 
(pale  envy,  red  wrath,  blue  malice,  black  hatred)  finding  him  so 
far  outstrip  them  in  their  father's  affection.  Leave  we  this  strip- 
ling, hunting,  shooting,  and  offermg  at  manlike  exercises. 

4.  Few  moce  years  shoot  him  up  to  be  marriageable,  and  his 
patents  provide  a  wife  for  him,  as  Abraham  for  Isaac  (Abraham, 
who  followed  God's  angd  sent  before  him  (Gen.  zxiv.  7),  whilst 
too  many  covetous  fathers  are  only  guided  by  other  angels  in  their 
choice),  and  soon  after  he  is  prepared  for  marriage.  On  his  wed- 
ding day,  how  glorious  doth  he  appear,  coming  out  of  his  chamber 
as  the  rising  sun  (Psalm  xix.  5),  when  as  a  bridegroom  he  decketh 
himsdf  with  ornaments  (Isaiah  bd.  10).  We  wait  on  hhn  to  his 
bride-chamber,  wish  him  joy,  and  depart 

5.  Within  a  year  after  his  marriage  (for  tiil  that  time  he  was 
privilegied  by  tiie  law,  not  to  go  out  to  war,  but  to  be  free  at  home, 
and  €0  cheer  up  his  wtfe,  Dent.  xxiv.  5),.  he  goes  forth  to  fight 
s(rfdierly,  not  hmg  so  distinet  a  profession  amongst  the  Jews,  but 
d)at  every  able  man,  iq>o«i  just  summons^  was  bound  tto  bear  arms. 
Behold  we  him  now  in  coioplete  armour,  aceotdkig  to  his  quality^ 


^ 
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made  either  of  steel,  brass  (i  Kings  xiv.  27),  or  gold  (i  Kings  x. 
io)»  (I  mean  for  shields  and  targets,  for  otherwise  all  the  art  of 
man  cannot  make  an  edged  tool  of  gold  or  silver) ;  defensive,  as 
habergeon,  brigandine,  coats  of  mail  (which  we  wish  better  pat  on 
than  Ahab's  was,  that  no  chinks  may  be  left  betwixt  the  joints 
thereof,  i  Kings  xxii.  34) ;  offensive,  and  those  either  to  ase  commus^ 
at  hand-push  or  stroke,  as  sword,  dagger,  s]>ear — or  eminus^  at  dis- 
tance, as  bow,  sling,  dart,  and  other  artificial  engines  (whereof 
King  Uzziah  was  the  ingenious  inventor,  2  Chron.  xzvL  15) ;  or 
of  a  mixed  nature,  as  a  javelin,  which  was  a  spear-dart,  sometimes 
cast  out  of  their  hands,  as  Saul  at  David  (i  Sam.  zviii.  11),  some- 
times kept  in  and  thrust  through  their  enemies,  in  which  manner 
Phinehas  did  execution  on  Zimri  and  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  6).  It 
is  enough  barely  to  name  these  weapons,  as  having  no  peculiar 
Judaism  in  them,  but  comnx>n  with  other  countries.  For,  though 
God  enjoined  the  Jews  some  ceremonious  observances  in  their 
wearing  apparel,  distinguishing  them  from  other  nations;  yet 
in  the  fashion  of  their  arms  He  suffered  them  to  conform  with 
the  heathen  as  might  be  most  for  their  own  safety  and  advan- 
tage. 

6.  But  amongst  all  martial  accoutrements,  we  must  not  forget 
the  soldier's  girdle,  the  inseparable  companion  of  military  men. 
Thus,  when  Jonathan  stripped  himself,  he  gave  David  his  garments 
even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle  (i  Sam.  xviii. 
4)  ;  understand  his  gift  exclusively,  these  three  things  not  compre- 
hended therein,  as  being  unsoldier-like  to  part  with  them.  Joab 
promised  to  give  him  that  could  kill  Absalom  ten  shekels  of  silver, 
and  a  girdle  (2  Sam.  xviii,  11),  as  a  proper  military  donative. 
And  perchance,  such  a  girdle,  balteus  mUitaris^  bestowed  by  a 
general  in  the  field  after  a  fight,  amounted  to  the  honour  of  our 
modem  knighthood,  not  to  say  banneretship.  Conquerors  used 
to  besmear  their  girdle  with  the  blood  of  those  they  overcame  (a 
bend  or  fess  gules,  we  know,  is  an  honourable  bearing)  in  avowance 
and  justification  of  what  they  had  done.  And  therefore  David 
taxeth  Joab,  that  having  killed  Abner  and  Amasa,  not  valiantly 
in  the  field,  but  treacherously  by  fraud,  he  shed  the  blood  of  war 
in  peace,  and  put  the  blood  of  war  upon  his  girdle,  that  was  about 
his  loins,  and  in  his  shoes  that  were  upon  his  feet  (i  Kings  ii.  5). 
Not  that  it  casually  spirted  upon  them,  but  that  of  set  purpose 
he  put  it  there,  misapplying  an  hostile  ceremony  of  lawftil  con- 
quest to  his  act  of  perfidious  and  cowardly  murder.  Leave  we 
now  our  soldier  thus  completely  armed  in  all  respects,  going  forth 
to  fight,  wishing  him  to  be  valiant  for  his  people,  and  for  the  cities 
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of  his  God,  and  (for  success)  the  Lord  do  what  seemeth  good 
in  His  eyes  (2  Sam.  1.  12). 

7.  But  if,  instead  of  victory,  he  meeteth  with  overthrow  and  de- 
struction, so  that,  with  Job's  messenger  (Job  i.  15),  he  himself 
hardly  escapes  to  bring  the  doleful  tidings  of  their  defeat ;  behold 
him  in  the  following  sorrowful  equipage  of  a  mourner,  with  bald- 
ness on  his  head  (Isaiah  xv.  2),  (not  natural,  but)  occasioned  by 
the  shaving  thereof,  to  make  room  for  a  sad  peruke  of  ashes  (i 
Kings  xz.  38)  or  earth  (i  Sam.  iv.  12X  thereupon  beard  shaved 
(Isaiah  xv.  2),  or  else  his  upper  lip  covered  (Micah  iii.  7), 
clothes  rent,  yea,  flesh  itself  cut  (not  wounded  by  the  enemies' 
sword,  but)  as  a  penance  imposed  upon  himself  (Jer.  xli.  5),  feet 
bare  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  and  whole  body  next  the  skin  clothed  in 
sackcloth  (i  Kings  xxi.  27),  wherein  he  used  to  lie,  and  according 
to  the  occasion,  more  or  less  was  his  humiliation.  May  he  meet 
with  seasonable  comfort  and  ^ood  counsel  whilst  we  proceed. 

8.  Some  few  years  after  'tis  strange  to  see  how  insensibly  age 
hath  surprised  him,  so  that  he  beginneth  now  to  become  an  elder. 
If  you  find  him  not  at  home  in  his  house,  you  shall  certainly  meet 
him  amongst  those  of  his  own  rank  in  the  gate  of  the  dty  (where 
a  consistory  court  was  daily  kept,  and  he  a  judge  therein)  wrapped 
with  Samuel  warm  in  his  mantle,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  staff 
(i  Sam.  xxviii.  14) — 

(i)  Not  of  any  infectious  infirmity,  being  a  heavy  curse: 
'^  Let  there  not  fail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one  that 
leaneth  on  a  staff"  (2  Sam.  iii.  29). 

(2)  Much  less  of  idolatry,  an  heinous  sin :  "  My  people  ask 

counsel  at  their  flocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto 
them  "  (Hosea  iv.  12). 

(3)  But  a  staff  of  antiquity,  accounted  a  great  blessing : 

'*  Every  man  with  a  staff  in  his  hand  for  very  age  " 
(Zech.  viii.  4). 
To  which  we  wish  him  another  staff  for  his  better  support,  even 
dutiful  children ;  and  so  leave  him. 

9.  At  next  return  we  find  him  bed-ridden,  reduced  to  aged 
David's  condition ;  though  they  cover  him  with  clothes  he  getteth 
no  heat  ( I  Kings  i.  1).  We  wish  him  (instead  of  a  young  Abishag) 
good  kitchen  physic,  careful  attendance,  and  serious  meditation 
on  his  latter  end. 


34 
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Sect.  IV.— THEIR  HABITS,  HOW  DIFFEI^HJ^CED  BY  THEIR 
SEVERAL  PROFESSIONS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

1.  Probable  it  is  that  aH  vocatioos  of  people  (besides  the  priests 
and  Levites)  as  husbaDdmen,  tradesmen,  citizens,  merchants, 
doctors,  judges,  &c.,  were  distinguished  bj  their  several  apparel, 
though  we  can  only  insist  upon  some  few  we  find  in  ^priptnre. 
First,  fishermen  had  their  coats  made  with  the  best  advantage  not 
to  hinder  the  wearers'  swimming  therein.  Thus,  Peter  hearing 
that  the  Lord  stood  on  the  land,  girt  his  fisher's  coat  about  him 
(for  he  was  naked)  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea  (John  xzL  7). 
Oh  that  men  would  but  use  the  wealth  of  this  world,  as  St  Peter 
his  coat,  only  for  civility,  as  a  covering  in  their  passage  throagh 
the  waves  of  this  life,  without  the  danger  of  being  drowned  in 
the  deep  with  the  weight  thereof ! 

2.  Shepherds  succeed,  sufficiently  known  by  their  bag  and  staff 
( I  Sam.  xviL  40)  or  hook  (Psalm  xxiii.  4X  except  any  will  add 
thereunto  the  dog  of  the  flock  (Job  zxx.  i),  as  so  necessary  an 
attendant,  they  seem  naked  without  him.  Their  clothes  were 
made  large  and  loose,  easy  to  be  put  on,  without  any  ado,  so  that 
they  might  run  and  array  themselves.  Hereupon  it  is  prophesied 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  he  should  anay  himself  with  the  land  of 
Eg3rpt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment  (Jer.  xliii  12),  that 
is,  quietly,  quickly,  in  an  instant ;  the  conquest  thereof  should  cost 
him  no  trouble,  as  meeting  with  no  considerable  opposition. 

3.  But  my  pen  is  soon  weary  of  the  worthless  wardrobe  of  such 
poor  and  painful  people,  longing  to  come  to  court,  the  centre  of 
bravery,  where  those  men  of  clothes,  to  whom  gallantry  is  essential, 
have  their  continual  residence.  Such  (saith  our  Saviour)  as  wear 
soft  clothing  are  in  king's  houses  (Mat  xL  8) ;  insomuch  that  there 
was  a  law  in  the  court  of  Persia  that  none  might  enter  into  the 
king's  gate  clothed  with  sackcloth  (Esther  iv.  2),  as  a  disparage- 
ment to  the  place ;  though  the  porters  which  shut  out  sadcdoth 
could  not  stop  out  sorrow  from  entering  into  the  palace  of  the 
mightiest  monarch. 

4.  Courtiers  were  apparelled  often  in  fine  linen  (Gen.  xli.  42)^ 
which  the  chiefest  of  them  need  not  blush  to  wear,  finding  angels 
themselves  (waiters  on  a  higher  King)  clothed  in  pure  and  white 
linen  (Rev.  xv.  6).  Now,  although  Judea  had  store  of  home- 
growing  flax  (Josh.  ii.  6),  yet  she  fetched  far  finer  from  Egypt, 
whence  in  Solomon's  time  the  king's  n:erchants  received  linen 
yarn  at  a  price  (i  Kings  x.  28) ;  king's  merchants  being  a  guild 
or  company  of  men  with  a  badge  ro}al  upon  them,  probably 
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privileged  with  a  pre-emption  of  all  wares,  and  sole  trade  in  some 
commodities,  so  that  Solomon  (like  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany) 
counted  traffic  no  abatement  to  his  majesty.  They  brought  it  in 
linen  yam,  not  linen  cloth,  Solomon  so  setting  up  napery  and  the 
manufacture  of  weaving,  to  the  much  enriching  of  the  land  and 
employing  of  the  poor  people  thereof.  Thus,  after  his  time,  the 
finest  linen  cloth,  formerly  a  purely  foreign,  became  partly  a 
native  commodity  of  Judea ;  as  linen,  Eg3rptian ;  as  cloth,  Jewish ; 
spun  abroad  by  the  wheels  of  strangers,  woven  at  home  on  the 
looms  of  his  own  subjects.  I  say  not  that  Solomon  took  the  first 
hint  of  this  good  husbandry  from  the  mouth  of  his  mother 
Bathsheba,  charactering  a  good  wife,  she  maketh  fine  linen,  and 
^elleth  it  (Prov.  xxxi.  24)  ;  though  a  family  being  a  little  kingdom 
(as  a  kingdom  a  great  family),  what  is  found  beneficial  for  the  one, 
may,  by  proportion,  be  extended  advantageous  for  the  other. 

5.  Pass  we  by  fine  cloth  to  come  the  sooner  to  silk,  the  apparel 
also  of  our  courtier.  By  silk  we  understand  not  sericum,  coming 
from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  groweth  on  trees,  nor  byssus^  a  soft 
silk  grass,  but  bombycinay  made  of  silk  worms  (whereof  largely 
before),  and  of  it  plenty  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  we  find  that 
Heliogabalus  first  wore  such  silk  clothes  in  Rome,  and  that  in 
Justinian's  time  (some  fivt.  hundred  years  after  Christ),  silk  worms, 
by  some  monks,  were  first  brought  into  Europe,  as  also  that  % 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  first  clergyman  that  wore  silk  in  England ; 
but  when  silk  began  first  to  be  worn  by  the  Jews,  we  cannot  exactly 
define;  only  we  find  amongst  the  many  favours  God  bestowed 
on  their  country,  this  especially  recounted,  "  I  covered  thee  with 
silk "  (Exek.  xvi.  10).  And  thus  we  leave  our  courtier  so  gaily 
apparelled,  that  his  clothes  (according  to  the  Apostle's  complaint, 
James  ii.  3)  are  not  only  his  usher  to  make  room,  but  also  his 
herald  to  appoint  a  principal  place  for  him  to  sit  down  when 
coming  into  any  assembly,  whilst  others  of  less  gallantry  (but 
perchance  more  goodness)  must  either  stand  or  sit  at  his  footstool. 

6.  Come  we  from  the  stars  to  the  sun,  from  the  courtiers  to  the 
king  himself:  such  were  conspicuous  and  distinguished  from 
their  subjects  by  their  crown,  sceptre,  throne,  and  ro)ral  robes, 
which  Jehoshaphat  wore  in  war  to  his  cost,  had  not  God's  good- 
ness ordered  that  he  was  more  scared  than  hurt  thereby  (i  Kings 
xxii.  30).  White  garments  were  worn  even  by  the  longs  them- 
selves. Hereupon,  when  our  Saviout,  a$  a  mock-king,  was  made  a 
derision  both  to  Gentile  and  Jew,  as  the  soldiers  arrayed  Him  in 
purple  (John  xix.  2)  robes  of  magistracy  amongst  the  Romans  ; 
so  Herod,  a  Jew  (conforming  his  scoffs  to  custom  of  his  own 
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country),  wep$^\u>v  atnhv  icOijra  Xafkwpavy  clothed  Him  with  a  white 
garment  (Luke  xxiii.  ii).  Sometimes  kings  did,  oat  of  special 
grace,  communicate  their  robes  to  be  worn  by  their  favourites,  as 
is  eminent  in  the  case  of  Mordecai  ( Esther  yi.  8).  Many  and  rich 
(no  doubt)  were  the  habiliments  of  the  Jewish  kings,  but  when  all 
was  done,  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  as  a  lily  in  the 
field  (Mat.  vi.  29),  more  fine  to  the  touch,  fair  to  the  eye,  and, 
which  is  the  main,  the  lily's  beauty  is  his  own,  and  in  him;  Solomon's 
bravery  but  borrowed,  and  upon  him. 

7.  We  had  almost  forgotten  the  Pharisee,  who  will  be  offended 
(as  loving  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogue.  Mat  zziiL  6)  if  not  having  an  high  and  honourable 
mention  in  our  discourse.  These  generally  delighted  in  phylac^ 
teries  (Mat.  xxiii.  5),  (and  fringes  of  the  broadest  size),  being  sche- 
dules or  scrolls  of  parchment  tied  to  their  foreheads  or  left  hands 
(by  popular  error  accounted  nearest  the  heart)  wherein  the  deca- 
logue, and  some  add,  four  other  sections  of  the  law  were  written ; 
so  carrying  a  library  of  God's  word  on  their  clothes,  scarce  a  letter 
in  their  hearts.  They  wore  coarse  clothing,  pretending  much 
mortification,  and  oie  ^ckow,  when  they  exercised  (that  is,  when 
these  mountebanks  theatrically  acted  their  hunuliation),  aKavOa^ 
arpwfiv^v  €7xov,  they  had  thorns  for  their  bed  to  lay  upon,  and  some 
of  them  wore  a  mortar  on  their  heads,  so  ponderous,  that  they 
could  look  neither  upward  nor  on  either  side,  but  only  downward 
and  forthright.  But  because  the  Pharisees  affected  suoh  clothes 
merely  to  be  seen  of  men,  out  of  set  purpose  to  cross  their  vain- 
glorious humour,  we  will  look  no  longer  on  their  strange  apparel, 
lest  we  increase  their  pride  by  our  studious  gazing  on  their  fantasti- 
cal habits. 

Sbct.  v.— a  JEWISH  MAN  ORNAMENTED  CAP-A-PIE. 

1.  Although  it  be  probable  that  the  ancient  Jews  generally  went 
bare-headed  (making  use  with  Elijah  of  their  mantles,  or  upper 
garments  in  tempestuous  weather,  wrapping  their  heads  as  he  his 
face  therein,  i  Kings  xix.  13),  yet  we  find  them  in  after  ages  wear- 
ing hats  on  their  heads,  with  which  the  three  children  were  cast 
into  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  21).  Not  that  they  were  those  we 
wear  now-^-days  (a  mere  modern  invention,  since  round  flat  caps 
were  disused),  but  are  termed  hats  by  analogy,  though  not  of  the 
same  form,  for  the  same  service,  the  coverture  of  the  head. 

2.  But  some  will  say,  if  hats  were  formerly  fashionable  among 
the  Jews,  how  came  that  order  of  Antiochus  (many  years  after) 
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to  be  beheld  as  an  innovation  of  so  dangerous  consequence  in 
itself,  and  so  distasteful  to  the  Jews,  when  he  enjoined  them  to 
wear  a  hat  f  (2  Mac.  iv.  12).     It  is  answered,  such  hats  were 
ofTensive  to  the  Jews,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  but  because, 
(i)  A  foreign  power  imposed  them. 

(2)  An  odious  instrument  (Jason  the  pseudo-priest)  pressed 

the  wearing  of  them. 

(3)  They  came  in  company  with  other  heathenish  customs 

(2  Mac.  iv.  13),  for  whose  sake  they  fared  the  worse  in 
the  Jews'  acceptance. 

(4)  Such  hats  (in  Greek  irera<roi)  were  (as  I  may  say)  of 

another  block  from  those  which  the  Jews,  most  tena- 
cious of  their  native  habits,  formerly  had  used. 

But  how  the  ancient  hats  of  the  Jews  were  made  is  impossible 
to  define,  though  probably  they  were  of  the  same  matter  with  their 
upper  garment.  Sure  I  am,  the  Babylonians  were  more  top- 
gallant than  the  Jews,  and  quite  put  them  down  with  bravery  in 
that  part,  as  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads  (Esek.  xxiii. 
13).  All  that  we  will  add  of  Jewi^  head  attire  is  this,  that 
mourners  amongst  them  used  (in  expression  of  their  shame  and 
sorrow)  to  be  biound  about  dose ;  the  ploughmen  were  ashamed, 
they  covered  their  heads  (Jer.  xiv.  4).  Wherefore,  when  the 
Prophet  foretold,  '^  And  your  tires  shall  be  upon  your  beads,  and 
your  shoes  upon  your  feet,  ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep,  but  ye 
shall  pine  away  for  your  iniquities  and  mourn  one  towards  another  " 
(Ezek.  xxiv.  23):  he  pronounceth  their  sorrow  so  transcendent  as 
incapable  to  be  ordered  by  the  usual  method  of  mourning,  and 
only  to  be  managed  with  amazement. 

3.  Ear-rings  were  generally  worn  by  Jewish  women,  as  also  by 
their  male  children,  whilst  as  yet  young  and  under  their  mother's 
command ;  "  Break  off  the  golden  ear-rings  which  are  in  the  ears 
of  your  wives,  your  sons,  and  your  daughters  "  (Exod.  xxxii.  t). 
Where,  by  sons,  we  ^inderstand  little  boys  (therefore  hemmed  in 
the  text  with  women  on  both  sides),  having  their  sex  as  yet 
scarcely  discriminated  by  their  habits.  But  whether  men  amongst 
them  wore  ear-rings  is  doubtful!  and  the  negative  most  probable, 
seeing  the  Scripture  speaketh  of  the  eastern  army  conquered  by 
Gideon,  for  they  had  gold  ear-rings,  because  they  were  Ishmaelites 
( Judg.  viiL  24)  ;  intimates  thereby  that  such  were  no  masculine 
ornaments  usual  amongst  the  people  of  the  Jews.  Except  any 
make  (for)  there  to  relate,  not  to  the  ear-rings  themselves,  but  to 
the  extraordinary  multitude  and  massiness  thereof.  Wherefore,  if 
any  be  earnest  on  the  contrary,  I  oppose  not,  being  contented  the 
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Jews  should  have  rings  in  their  ear8»  so  be  it  they  had  not  idob 
in  those  rings,  a  superstition  of  their  ancestCH^s,  when  first  coining 
out  of  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xzxv.  4). 

4.  Nothing,  save  chains  (CanL  i.  10),  was  worn  about  their 
necks ;  no  linen  in  lieu  oi  our  modern  bands,  which  otherwise 
would  have  intercepted  and  hindered  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
spouse's  neck,  when  compared  to  a  tower  of  ivory.  As  for  bracelets 
about  their  wrists  (Qen.  xziv.  2a),  rings  (Luke  zv.  22)  on  their 
fingers  (for  gloves  we  find  none)>  signets  in  those  rings  (Jer.  xxii. 
24),  herein  the  Jews  nothing  differed  from  other  nations. 

5.  Their  legs  were  generally  bare :  wherefore,  when  we  find  the 
three  children  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  in  their  coats,  their  hosen 
and  their  hats  (Dan.  iiL  21),  by  [hosen]  we  understand  not  stock- 
ings, but  breeches,  which  (as  the  Jewisli  priests  must  wear  of  linen 
for  modesty,  Exod.  zzviiL  42}  other  persons  might  for  their  own 
conveniency  or  warmth,  as  probably  these  children  did  as  then 
living  in  Babylon,  being  somewhat  a  more  northern  climate  and 
colder  countiy  than  Judea. 

6.  On  their  feet  when  at  home,  and  in  summer  time,  they  used 
to  wear  sandals  (Mark  vi.  9 ;  Acts  xii.  8),  which  had  soles,  but 
no  upper  leather,  save  the  ligaments  wherewith  they  were  fastened 
over  the  instep  and  cross  of  the  foot.  Hence  came  the  frequent 
washing  of  their  ieet  in  the  eastern  parts,  not  only  to  cool  them, 
but  chiefly  to  clear  them  from  the  gravel,  and  cleanse  them  from 
the  dirt  which  those  casements  of  their  sandals  had  let  in.  In 
the  winter  time,  and  when  they  travelled  abroad,  they  wore  shoes 
(which  they  used  to  put  off  when  coming  on  holy  ground,  Exod. 
iii.  5) ;  and  it  seems  that  in  fair  weather,  whilst  the  master,  for 
more  ease,  might  walk  in  his  sandals,  the  servant  used  to  cany 
his  shoes  after  him  (as  our  serving-men  their  masters'  hoods  on 
the  same  occasion)  in  case  that  rain  or  foul  weather  should 
happen  in  their  journey :  hence  that  humble  expression,  *'  Whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear''  (Mat.  iii.  11),  that  is,  unworthy 
to  perform  the  meanest  servile  office  unto  Him.  Their  shoes 
were  tied  with  a  small  and  slender  latchet,  yet  big  and  strong 
enough  to  fasten  two  eminent  proverbs  on  posterity. 

(i)  "From  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet"  (Gkn.  xiv.  23),  that  is, 

nothing  at  all. 
(2)  **  The  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop 

down  and  unloose  "  (Mark  i.  7),  that  is  (as  aforesaid) 

unworthy  to  have  the  meanest  employment  about 

Him. 
Nothing  ebe  occurs  of  the  Jewish  shoes,  save  that  they  were 
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often  made  of  badgers'  skins  (Ezek.  xvL  lo),  which  (otherwise 
seeming  fitter  for  gloves  than  shoes)  senred  for  the  upper  leather, 
which  Scins  (no  doubt)  were  of  finer  grain  and  dressing  in  those 
parts  (perchance  worn  with  their  fur)  than  in  our  land,  where  the 
leather  thereof  is  of  no  considerable  value.  It  is  suspicious,  that 
afterwards  some  extraordinary  cost  was  luxuriously  bestowed  on 
their  shoes,  when  the  poor  was  sold  for  a  pair  of  them  (Amos  iL 
6 ;  viiL  6)  ;  or  else  their  exchange  ran  at  a  strange  rate,  when  a 
piece  of  a  dead  beasfs  skin  was  accounted  a  valuable  compensa- 
tion for  the  flesh,  whole  body,  toad  life  of  a  man. 

Sect.  VI.— THE  HABITS  OF  GIRLS,  VIRGINS,  BRIDES,  WIVES, 
AND  WIDOWS  AMONGST  THE  JEWS. 

X.  So  much  of  the  Jewish  male  apparel,  come  we  now  to  their 
feminine  attire  ;  sexes  amongst  them  being  solemnly  distinguished 
by  their  clothes,  according  to  God's  express  command  therein, 
*^  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  to  the  man, 
neither  shall  the  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment,  for  all  that  do 
so  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  Ck>d  "  (Deut  zxii.  5) ;  as 
in  all  ages,  epiccene  apparel  hath  been  the  bawd  to  much  bas^ 
ness :  only  herein  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves,  much 
less  the  reader,  so  little  appears  of  their  apparel  in  Scripture, 
though  we  will  diligently  take  whatsoever  it  tenders  unto  us. 

a.  We  begin  with  the  girls  :  when  first  we  find  the  city  full  of 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof  (Zech.  viii.  5).  Let 
none  condemn  them  for  rigs,  because  thus  hoiting  with  boys,  see* 
ing  the  simplicity  of  their  age  was  a  patent  to  privilege  any  inno- 
cent pastime,  and  few  more  years  will  make  them  blush  themselves 
into  better  manners. 

3.  For  being  growB  virgins  of  pretty  stature,  they  were  closely 
kept  under  covert  parent ;  whereupon  a  virgin  in  Hebrew  hath  her 
name  from  C3bx,/r<sAiM,  to  hide  or  keep  secret;  maidens  not  being 
permitted  to  e^L^pad  alone,  but  only  in  companies  on  great 
solemnities,  then  exercising  themselves  with  their  own  sex  in 
dancing  (Judg.  xxL  21),  singing,  and  playing  on  timbrels  Qudg. 
^  ^4)1  accounted  maiden  mel^y.  Hereupon  it  was  that  Amnon 
lusUng  after  his  sister  Thamar,  thought  it  hard  for  him  to  do  any- 
thing  to  her  (2  Sam.  xiiL  2) ;  not  that  he  made  it  any  difficulty  or 
scruple  in  conscience  to  commit  folly  with  her,  but  all  the  hard- 
ness was  in  compassing  her  company  that  was  kept  so  dose ;  and 
therefore  he  was  fitin,  with  a  fetch,  to  betray  her  into  his  chamber. 
We  find  nothing  particularly  of  Uie  attire  of  ordinary  virgins  in 
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Scripture,  but  only  that  the  virgin  royal  or  king's  daughters,  were 
apparelled  with  garments  of  divers  colours  upon  them  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18).  Of  the  several  kinds  and  makings  whereof  we  shall 
treat  by  and  by. 

4.  Now,  before  the  virgin  we  speak  of,  prove  tnrE/Mir/tav,  past  the 
prime  of  her  youth  (i  Cor.  vii.  36),  her  parents  have  provided  a 
husband  for  her.  Indeed,  generally,  the  Jews  married  very  young, 
as  studiously  advancing  speedy  propagation  of  posterity,  especially 
before  Christ's  time,  accounting  virginity  (after  ripe  years)  a  petty 
purgatory,  and  barrenness  after  marriage  a  little  hell,  so  ambitious 
were  all  of  children. 

5.  On  her  wedding  day,  how  gallantly  doth  she  come  forth  as  a 
bride,  adorned  for  her  husband !  (Rev.  zxL  2).  She  needs  not 
any  art  of  memory  to  mind  her  to  put  on  her  ornaments;  for, 
"Can  a  bride  forget  her  attire  1"  (Jer.  ii.  32)4  Hers  to  use,  if 
not  to  own ;  it  being  a  fashion  amongst  the  Jews  (even  at  this 
very  day  observed  by  them)  that,  at  a  marriage,  a  bride  (though 
never  so  mean  a  person  or  silly  servant)  is  decked  and  dressed  in 
all  gaiety,  lent  unto  her  by  her  neighbours,  so  that  that  day  she 
appears  a  moving  mine  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Nor  matters 
it  though  the  bride's  bravery  be  borrowed  on  her  wedding  day,  if 
so  be  that  the  comfort  and  contentment  in  her  match  remain  her 
own  all  her  life  after.  And  no  wonder,  if  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  both  very  gallant,  when  all  their  invited  guests  are  highly 
concerned  to  be  comely;  otherwise,  if  wanting  a  wedding  garment 
(Mat.  xzii.  12),  they  are  accounted  to  affront  all  the  company  and 
the  welcome  occasion  of  their  meeting  together. 

6.  Next  day  we  behold  our  bride  a  formal  wife,  and  amongst 
all  her  clothes  we  take  especial  notice  of  her  vail  on  her  head  (Gka 
xxiv.  65),  in  token  of  the  subjection  she  gave  to,  and  protection 
she  took  from,  her  husband.  Vail,  in  Hebrew  called  TT>,  radtd^ 
derived  from  radiid,  to  bear  rule  and  authority,  showing  now  she 
had  power  on  her  head  (x  Cor.  xi.  10),  being  under  the  command 
of  a  husband.  Her  vail  was  partable  from  the  rest  of  her  clothes ; 
witness  the  complaint  of  the  spouse,  that  the  watchmen  (shame  on 
them  for  their  pains),  and  the  keepers  of  the  walls,  took  away  her 
vail  from  her  (Cant  v.  7).  This  vail  (as  all  the  other  garments 
of  the  wife)  were  provided  her  all  her  lifetime,  on  her  husband's 
charge,  God  taking  peculiar  order,  that  in  case  her  husband 
should  take  another  wife,  yet  (amongst  other  provisions)  his  first 
wife's  raiment  should  not  be  diminished  (Exod.  xxi  to\  though 
formerly  she  had  been  but  a  servant  unto  him.  Bu|  woful  the 
condition  of  those  seven  women,  who  (as  the  Prophet  foretells)  i^ 
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a  dearth  of  men,  desiring  nothing  with  a  husband  but  a  husband, 
would  be  contented,  yea,  willing  and  desirous  to  wear  their  own 
apparel  (that  is,  to  clothe  themselves  at  their  own  charges)  so  be 
it  they  might  have  but  one  man  for  their  husband,  to  perform 
conjugal  duties  unto  them  (Isaiah  iv.  i). 

7.  Now,  as  the  ordinary  Jewish  wiveswore  clothes  proportionable 
to  their  husbands'  estates ;  so  the  honourable  women  amongst  them, 
queens  especially,  wore  broidered  garments,  which  were  of  two  sorts : 

(i)  Wrought  with  needlework  (Psalm  xlv.  14),  brought  from 
Babylon,  of  which  kind  (for  the  art,  though  not  the 
sex  thereof)  I  conceive  was  that  Babylonish  garment 
which  tempted  the  hands  of  Achan  to  sacrilege  (Josh, 
vii.  21). 

(2)  Woven  exactly  in  imitation  of  the  former,  and  this  pro- 
perly called  iroXv/uTo,  plurimis  liciis  texta^  composed 
of  various  coloured  threads,  like  branched  work,  first 
found  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  whereof  the  poet — 

Hsec  tibi  Memphkis  tellus  dat  manera  :  victa  est 
Pectine  NUiaco,  jam  Babylonis  acus. 

Affirming  that  in  his  age  the  Egyptian  shuttle  had  got 
the  victory  of  the  Babylonish  needle:  imderstand  him, 
for  the  quickness,  speciousness,  cheapness,  and  novelty 
of  the  work ;  not  the  state,  richness,  and  curiosity  there- 
of, seeing  the  wrought  garments  from  Babylon  were  like 
costly  manuscripts,  the  woven  stuffs  from  Egypt  like 
printed  books,  done  with  less  charge  and  greater  ex- 
pedition. 

8.  But  besides  embroidered  clothes,  we  find  the  queen  of  Judea 
once  arrayed  in  gold  of  Ophir  (Psalm  xlv.  9),  (as  if  her  garment 
were  cut  out  of  the  same  piece  with  her  sceptre  and  crown),  and 
made  of  massy  plate.  If  so,  such  bravery  was  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  envied  (as  all  greatness  is  a  penance  rather  than  an  ornament) 
except  the  hands  of  her  train-bearers  did  lighten  the  burden 
thereof.  However,  it  rather  appeareth  (as  afterward  it  followeth) 
of  wrought  gold  (Psalm  xlv.  13),  either  only  studded  or  bossed 
therewith,  or  consisting  of  golden  threads  wrought  thereinto. 
Thus  such  gallantry  was  fashionable  amongst  the  Jews  long  be- 
fore any  thereof  was  used  in  the  western  parts  or  Rome  itsel( 
where  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  by  Pliny  affirmed  the  first  who' 
triumphed  aurea  tunica^  in  a  goTden  coat ;  and  many  hundred 
years  after  the  same  author  reports,  for  a  matter  of  greater  rarity, 
that  he  with  his  own  eyes  beheld  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius, 
wearing  paludamenium  auro  textUi  (or  cMamydem  auratam^  as 
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Tacitus  phraseth  it)  a  mantle  of  doth  of  gold,  as  the  first  which 
began  that  fashion  in  Rome,  though  customary  with  the  Jewish 
queens  a  thousand  years  before. 

9.  Btit  if  our  foresaid  wife,  though  a  queen,  chanceth  to  bury 
her  husband,  and  so  become  a  widow,  presently  on  she  puts  her 
widow's  garment  (Gkn.  zxxviii.  14),  and  anoints  not  herself  with 
oil  (2  Sam.  ziv.  2),  but  wears  mouniing  apparel  (or  else  it.  would 
be  accounted  a  great  breach  of  modesty  in  her)  some  competent 
time,  though  the  exact  limitation  thereof  be  not  specified  in  Scrip- 
ture. These  widows'  garments,  of  what  mean  and  homely  matter 
soever  they  were  made,  had  this  peculiar  privilege,  that  they  might 
not  be  taken  to  pawn  or  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  17) ;  Gk>d,  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  the  Judge  of  the  widows  (Pssdm  Ixviii  5), 
being  so  careful  that  no  injury  should  be  ofifered  unto  them. 

Sect.  VIL—OF  THE  RIOT  AND  LUXURY  OF  THE  JEWISH 
WOMEN  BEFORE  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

1.  So  much  for  the  attire  of  sober  and  civil  maidens,  the  gar- 
ments of  grave  and  modest  matrons.  Another  generation  succeeds, 
whose  husbands  might  be  the  sons  oi  Abraham  by  their  extraction, 
but  these  their  wives  were  none  of  the  daiu^hters  of  Sarah  by 
their  conditions.  Indeed,  a  Htde  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon 
(luxury  is  the  forerunner  of  misery),  the  Jewish  women  were 
arrived  at  the  greatest  height  of  pride,  like  those  of  whom  Moses 
foretold,  *'  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  who  would 
not  venture  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upot&  the  ground,  for  deli- 
cateness  and  tenderness  *'  (Deut  xxviii.  26).  Oh  pride  !  the 
earth,  which  is  God's  footstool  (Mat.  v.  35),  is  not  good  enough 
to  be  hers  ;  though  the  same  one  day  will  be  bold  to  tread  on 
her  face,  who  thought  her  foot  too  good  to  tread  on  it 

2.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  taketh  especial  notice  of  a  world  oi 
trinkets  (Isaiah  ill  18,  &c.)  which,  in  his  days,  concurred  to  dress 
them : — 


(i)  Tinkling  ornaments. 

(2)  Cauls. 

(3)  Round  tires  like  the  moon. 

(4)  Chains. 

(5)  Bracelets. 

(6)  Mufl9er8. 

(7)  Bonnets. 

(8)  Ornaments  about  the  legs. 

(9)  Headbands. 

(10)  Tablets. 

(11)  Ear-rings. 


(13)  Rings. 

(13)  Nosejewela 

(14)  Changeable  suits. 

(15)  Mantles. 

(16)  Wimples. 

(17)  Crisping  pins. 

(18)  Classes. 

(19)  Fine  linen. 

(20)  Hoods. 

(21)  Vails. 


._^ 
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But  now,  as  once  the  eunuch  said  concerning  a  more  mysterious 
passage  in  this  Prophet,  *'  How  can  I  understand  without  an  in- 
terpreter 1"  (Acts  viii.  31) ;  so  here,  without  the  same  help,  who 
can  attain  to  the  meaning  thereof! 

3.  In  the  first  place  we  may  conceive  many  of  these  ornaments 
were  only  temporary,  as  used  by  the  fashionists  of  that  age,  which, 
afterwards  disused,  both  name  and  thing  came  to  be  abolished. 
Which  frequently  comes  to  pass  in  all  kind  of  apparel,  whose  very 
names  by  degrees  grow  old,  wax  thread-bare,  turn  to  rents,  to 
rags,  to  nothing.  For  instance,  it  would  pose  a  good  antiquary 
to  describe  the  exact  fashion  of  herlots,  paltocka,  gits,  baketons, 
tabards,  court-pies,  chevesails,  and  gipsers,  barbarous  names  which 
may  seem  to  carry  a  spell  or  conjuration  in  the  mention  of  them. 
Yet  all  these  were  kinds  of  garments  commonly  used  in  England 
some  four  hundred  years  ago.  Yea,  pride  playing  in  all  ages  upon 
conceited  opinions  of  decency,  hath  infinitely  varied  the  fashion  of 
all  apparel,  customs  of  our  ancestors  appearing  as  antic  to  us  as 
our  fashions  (perchance)  will  seem  incredible  to  posterity.  Who 
would  believe  that  ever  our  English,  some  four  hundred  years 
since,  wore  shoes  snouted  and  piked  more  than  a  finger  long, 
crooked  upwards  (called  crackowes),  resembling  the  devil's  claws, 
which  were  fastened  to  the  knees  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver  ? 
or,  that  about  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.,  men  grew  so  excessive 
in  that  kind,  that  it  was  fain  to  be  ordered  by  proclamation  that 
none  should  wear  their  shoes  broader  at  the  toes  than  six  inches) 

4.  Secondly,  of  these  ornaments,  some  were  necessary,  as  fine 
linen ;  others  modest,  as  vails ;  more  (though  costly)  comely,  as 
ear-rings  and  bracelets  (which  Rebekah  herself  and  the  best  of 
women  did  wear,  Oen.  xxiv.  30),  most  of  them  (some  few  excepted) 
though  magnificent,  lawful,  if  not  exceeding  the  wearer's  estate. 
Some,  therefore,  will  demand  why  the  Prophet  reproved  them, 
and  why  God  was  offended  therewith  1    But  we  must  know  the 
things  were  not  so  faulty  in  their  own  nature,  as  for  the  superfluous 
variety,  fantastical  fashion,  and  over-costly  matter  thereof.    But 
which  is  the  main,  the  minds  of  the  wearers  did  the  mischief, 
whose  fingers  (I  may  say)  infected  their  rings,  and  mouths  marred 
their  mufflers,  being  used  with  pride,  and  abused  to  wantonness. 
The  text  saith,  '*  The  daughters  of  Zion  were  haughty,  and  wdked 
with  stretched-out  necks  "  (Isa.iiL  16),  (and  avx^W,  to  boast,  is  by 
critics  deduced  from  avx^v,  the  neck,  pride  being  most  visible  in 
the  erected  posture  thereof),  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing 
as  they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet,  carrying  (it  seems) 
bells  at  their  heels,  whose  music  did  jar  with  modesty,  and  gave 
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the  watchword  to  wantons,  at  what  sign  mercenary  embraces  were 
to  be  sold' unto  them. 

5.  Thirdly,  of  such  as  were  mere  superfluities,  none  appear  more 
ridiculous  and  strange  than  the  nose-jewels,  in  Hebrew  t^nrr  'dm, 
nizmey  hadph^  leaving  us  at  a  loss  how  they  were  fastened.  Surely 
the  Jewish  women  were  not  ringed  swine-like,  nor  had  they,  like 
the  savages  in  America,  their  noses  bored  through  to  hang  jewels 
therein.  For,  although  some  may  plead,  pride  never  feels  pain  ; 
as  also  that  the  absurdest  fashions,  when  made  common,  seem 
comely;  yet  such  holes  in  their  noses  (more  nostrils  than  ever 
nature  made)  must  of  necessity  hinder  both  their  speech  and 
plainer  pronunciation,  except  (as  some  conceive)  they  were 
fastened  with  gold  or  silver  hoops  about  their  nose.  For  mine 
own  part,  I  suppose  these  TK>se-jewelSj  the  same  with  frontlets, 
frequent  among  the  Jews,  or  else  some  pendants  fastened 
thereunto — 

(i)  Because  frontlets   (otherwise  ordinary  ornaments)  are 

omitted  in  this  catalogue. 
(2)  Because  frontlets  were  worn  betwixt  their  eyes  (Exodus 

xiii.  16 ;  Deut.  ix.  8),  (between  which  and  the  nose 

no  great  distance)  hanging  down  on  a  peak  from  their 

foreheads. 
However,  'tis  probable  these  nose-jewels  were  frontlets  of  a  large 
size,  more  prominent  than  ordinary  ;  as  pride,  in  process  of  time, 
improveth  itself  to  a  greater  proportion.  And  most  certain  it  is, 
God  was  highly  displeased  with  this  their  luxury;  witness  His 
heavy  commination,  ''  And  it  Shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead  of 
sweet  smell  there  shall  be  stink  ;  and  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent ; 
and  instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness  ;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher,  t 
girding  of  sackcloth  ;  and  burning,  instead  of  beauty ''  (Isaiah  iii. 
24).     Which  last  curse  is  omitted  by  the  Septuagint. 

6.  Now,  whereas  baldness  is  threatened  to  the  Jewish  women, 
it  prompts  unto  me  a  passage  in  Hippocrates,  who  (as  Seneca  cites 
him)  affirms  that  women  in  his  time  were  neither  bald,  nor  subject 
to  the  gout ;  and  yet  Seneca  confesseth  that  the  weaker  sex  ia 
his  days  were  subject  to  both  these  infirmities  ;  Non  quia  muiata 

fceminarum  nafura,  sedvita  :  nam  cum  virorum  Ikentiam  etquaverinty 
corporum  quoque  virilium  vitia  aquaverunt.  Though  a  supernatural 
cause  must  be  allowed,  immediately  to  inflict  the  same  on  the 
Jewish  women,  about  the  time  of  the  Prophet's  prediction. 

7.  Whereas  it  is  said,  '^  Instead  of  beauty  burning,"  I  question 
whether  it  relateth  to  the  Babylonians'  sacking  of  the  city,  when 
they  burnt  the  house  of  God,  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Terusa- 
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lem,  and  burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with  fire,  and  destroyed  all 
the  goodly  vessels  thereof  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19).  Rather  I  believe 
it  referred  to  some  personal  and  corporal  malady,  which  after- 
wards Ood  inflicted  on  the  bodies  of  these  lascivious  women  ;  as 
fevers,  or  the  disease  erysipelas,  a  swelling  full  of  heat  and  redness, 
with  pain  about  it  (called  by  us  St.  Antony's  fire),  or  some  other 
pestilent  inflammation  ;  except  any  will  understand  burning  in 
the  apostle's  sense,  for  inward  lust  (x  Cor.  vii.  9)  ;  these  women, 
when  ugly  and  deformed,  should  still  ardently  affect  their  lovers, 
by  whom  they  were  entertained  with  neglect  and  contempt. 

8.  The  mention  of  turning  a  sweet  smell  into  a  stink,  minds  roe 
of  a  common  tradition,  that  an  offensive  savour  attends  the  bodies 
of  modem  Jews,  who  (notwithstanding  their  frequent  washing) 
may  be  scented  in  their  company  from  those  who  are  Christians. 
Indeed,  the  flout  of  a  fleering  pagan  poet  herein  works  nothing  on 
my  belief — 

Quod  jejunia  Sabbatariorum, 
Malles^  quam.  quod  oles,  olere,  Bassa. 

More,  I  am  moved  with  the  testimony  of  many  creditable 
merchants  in  our  age,  adding  hereunto  that  the  Jewish  mothers 
use  to  buy  the  blood  of  Christians  from  barber- surgeons  (who 
preserve  it  on  purpose),  therein  to  bathe  the  bodies  of  their  new-born 
babes,  so  to  mitigate  the  rank  smell  of  their  children.  However, 
we  leave  this  as  doubtful,  having  formerly  found  their  report  false, 
who  (literally  interpreting  that  commination,  ^And  ever  bowed 
down  their  backs,''  Ps.lxix»  24  ;  Rom.  xL  10),  affirm  all  Jews  to  be 
crooked  or  hunch-backed ;  experience  presenting  many  of  that 
nation  (for  their  stature)  as  proper  persons,  and  as  straight  as 
any  other  people. 

9.  I  shall  deceive  their  expectations  who  conceive  I  will  soil 
my  book  with  presenting  the  exact  habits  of  common  harlots 
therein.  Only,  in  general,  we  learn  from  Scripture,  that  with 
Thamar  the  daughter-in-law  of  Judah,  they  used  to  sit  covered 
and  wrapt  in  a  vail,  in  an  open  place  by  the  way  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14). 
Impudent  modesty  !  shameless  shamefacedness  !  What  a  contra- 
diction was  there  betwixt  her  gesture  and  posture  !  Why  face- 
covered  if  intending  to  be  dishonest  f  Why  in  the  highway,  if 
disposed  to  be  otherwise  1  Hereby  she  professed  a  private 
publicness  (the  twilight  is  the  harlot's  season,  Prov.  vii.  9) ;  as 
free  to  commit  sin,  so,  careful  not  to  be  openly  known  herself, 
and  (by  consequence)  not  to  reveal  him  who  committed  it  with 
her. 


^' 
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^  lo.  Add  hereuDto  that  paintiDg  was  practisi^d  by  harlots  {2 

i  '         Kings  ix.  22,  30),  adultera,f<>^  rnmpl^viotwg  Well  agreeing   widi 
adulterous. conditions';  especially,  they  used /to   so  paint  their 
■^      eyes  (Ezek.  zziii  40),  understand  their  eyebrofws  and  eyelids,  with 
«     stibium,  to  make  them  look  black,  conceited  by  them  an  extraor- 
dinary comeliness.     Hereupon  was  Solomon's  caution,  *'  Neither 
let  her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids"  (Pro v.  vi  25),  as  one  <rf  ber 
principal  nets  to  catch  wantons  therewith.     When  aged,  they  used 
^      in  vain  to  make  themselves  fair  by  renting  their  faces  with  painting 
,        *    (Jer.  iv.  30),  though  more  cause  to  rent  them  with  their  nails  out 
T ' . '  ^      of  penitent  indignation.    Thus  pai^ti^,  used  to  reconcile,  in  time 
^"^     ^^   '      widens  the  breaches  in  their  faces ;  and  their  flesh,  tainted  at  last 
with  the  poison  thereof,  like  rotten  vessels,  spring  the  more  leaks 
the  more  they  are  repaired. 

1 1.  As  for  the  other  garments  of  whores,  it  is  probable  tbat  the 
public  and  mercenary  were  distinguished  from  honest  women  by 
some  habit  peculiar  to  themselves ;  Solomon  observing  that  one 
came  forth  with  the  attire  of  a  harlot  (Prov.  viL  10).  Sure  I  am, 
the  same  custom  long  since  was  observed  in  England,  finding  that 
\/  Adam  Francis,  mercer  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  anno  1352, 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  no  known  whore  should  wear 
any  hood  or  attire  on  her  head,  except  rayed  or  striped  cloth  of 
divers  colours.  But  enough,  if  not  too  much,  of  "so  bad  a  subject : 
^  Whoso  pleaseth  God,  shall  escape  from  her,  but  the  sinner  shall 
be  taken  by  her  "  (Eccles.  vii.  26). 

Sbct.  VIII.— of  JEWISH  GRAVE  CLOTHES  AND  BURYING 

ORNAMENTS. 

1.  After  some  few  years,  all  the  persons  described,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another,  meet  at  the  house  of  death, 
whither  we  will  afford  them  our  attendance  to  behold  their  funeral 
wardrobe.  Indeed,  by  Job's  confession,  "  Naked  shall  I  return 
thither  again  "  (Job  i.  28),  all  are  resolved  naked  into  the  womb- 
general  of  their  mother  earth  ;  and  "  When  he  dieth  he  shall  carry 
nothing  away  with  him  "  (Psalm  xlix.  17),  (that  is,  actively,  which 
he  himself  can  put  on,  or  is  ser.  :ible  oQ  though  passively  the  dead 
may  be  carried  with  such  clothing  upon  them  as  decency  and 
modesty  requires  (Luke  vii.  12). 

2.  First,  therefore,  his  eyes  being  closed  by  one  nearest  or 
dearest  unto  him,  "Joseph  shall  put  his  hands  upon  thine  eyes" 
(Gen.  xlvi.  4),  the  body  was  washed  (Acts  ix.  37),  and  then  pre- 
pared for  embalming.    This  embalming  was  twofold,  either  by 
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incorporation,  substituting  spices  in  the  room  of  their  brains  and 
bowels  taken  out,  so  to  preserve  their  corpses  from  corruption  ; 
an  Egyptian  custom,  and  so  probably  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  em- 
balmed (Gen.  1.  2,  26)  ;  or  else  only  by  apposition,  or  putting  of 
sweet  odours  to  the  dead  body  (called  by  the  Jews  imaipia^eiv, 
John  xix.  40)  after  which  sort  our  Saviour  was  embalmed,  of  whom, 
as  a  bone  was  not  broken,  so  no  part  of  His  body  was  taken  away 
to  hinder  the  entireness  of  His  resurrection. 

3.  The  next  work  was,  avatniKKciv  (Acts  v.  6)  koI  av^KOfU^citf 
(Acts  viii.  2),  that  is,  to  contrive  the  body,  and  wind  it  into  a 
modest  method.  For,  though  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  dead  will 
take  no  other  dye,  yet  the  corpse  may  blush  by  proxy  in  the 
surviving  kindred,  if  not  put  into  a  decent  posture.  Afterwards, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  a  sindon,  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
grave-clothes  (John  zL  44),  (generally  called  o^owa  (John  xx.  7), 
and  more  particularly  KetfUai)  having  aovhapwv^  a  napkin,  about 
their  heads,  single  by  itself,  and  not  fastened  to  the  rest  of  the 
grave-clothes,  as  appears  by  that  napkin  about  our  Saviour*s  head, 
not  lying  with  the  clothes  after  His  resurrection,  but  wrapped 
together  in  a  place  by  itself.  This  done,  the  body  was  put  into  a 
coffin  ((jen.  1.  26),  laid  and  carried  out  on  [<ro/>o9]  a  bier  (Luke 
vii.  14),  and  then  either — 

(i)  Buried,  the  most  ancient  and  general  custom   of  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xziii.  19);  or, 

(2)  Burnt  with  fragrant  spices  (Jer.  xxxiv.  5),  to  qualify  all 

noisome  smells ;  or, 

(3)  Both,  as  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (i  Sam.  xxxi. 

12,  13),  whose  flesh  was  burned,  and  bones  buried. 
As  for  Asa's  burial,  it  was  peculiar  for  the  solemnity  thereof, 
they  laid  him  in  a  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and 
divers  kind  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art,  and  they 
made  a  very  great  burning  for  him  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  And  the 
reason  that  more  state  was  used  at  this  burial  than  others,  was 
because  he  was  a  pious  king,  and  so  well  deserved  it ;  as  also 
(which  was  the  main),  because  he  had  a  goodly  son  and  successor, 
Jehoshapbat,  not  grudging  what  cost  he  bestowed  on  his  father's 
funeral.  A  feast  called  the  *' bread  of  men"  (Ezek.  xxiv.  17),  and 
elsewhere  a  "cup  of  consolation"  (Jer.  xvi.  7),  was  made  at  these 
burials,  probably  at  the  cost  of  the  friends  of  the  party  deceased, 
to  comfort  them  at  their  grief  with  nnoderate  refection. 

4.  We  presume  the  children  and  friends  of  this  person  deceased 
bemoaned  them  veris  et  spirantibus  lacrymiSy  with  tnie  and  lively 
sorrow,  otherw»e  it  was  common  amongst  the  Jews,  as  amongst 
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our  modem  Irish,  to  send  for  mourning  women,  so  cunning  in 
wailing  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18)  that  they  could  make  their  eyes  run  down 
with  tears,  and  their  eye-lids  gush  out  with  waters,  so  to  furnish 
forth  the  funeral.    Such  mock-tears  were  in  all  ages — 

Credidimus  lacrymh  ;  an  et  ha  simuiare  tbceniur  ? 
Ha  quoque  habent  artes,  quaque  jubentur  euni. 

Thy  tears  were  trusted  :  do  they  falsehood  know  ? 
Yea,  they  have  tricks,  at  will  they  come  and  go. 

But,  as  parents,  when  then-  children  cry  for  nothing,  use  to  beat 
them,  that  they  may  cry  for  something,  so  God  threatened  that 
the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  should  afterwards  turn  their  feigned  and 
strained  wailings  into  sound  and  sincere  sorrow,  when  those  tears 
(formerly  but  the  adopted  children)  should  become  the  natural 
issue  of  their  heavy  heart  (Jer.  '\x,  19). 

5.  Nothing  more  remains  of  the  Jewish  burying  clothes,  except 
any  will  add,  as  part  of  their  metaphorical  gapaents,  the  graves 
wherein  they  were  interred.  These  were  proportioned  to  the 
deserts  of  the  party  deceased,  and  lore  which  the  living  bare  unto 
him.  In  which  respect  Hezekiah  was  buried  in  the  chiefest  (or 
highest,  2  Chr.  xxxii.  33)  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David ; 
whether  highest  in  posture  as  nearest  to  David,  or  in  structure,  as 
most  eminent  above  ground,  let  others  dispute.  They  used  to 
white  over  their  sepulchres  to  appear  beautiful  without,  to  which 
the  hypocritical  Pharisees  are  resembled  by  our  Saviour  (Mat. 
xxiii.  27).  Yea,  the  friends  of  the  dead  used  to  raise,  repair,  and 
rebuild  such  sepulchres  many  years  after  the  party  was  deceased 
(Mat  xxiii.  29),  (probably-  renewing  the  epitaphs  upon  them); 
witness  the  contradiction  of  the  Jews'  actions,  with  one  hand,  out 
of  pretended  courtesy,  building  and  garnishing  the  tombs  of  the 
dead ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  with  the  other  band,  out  of  real 
cruelty,  they  kill  the  living  prophets  among  them* 


CHAPTER     YII. 

The  Idols  of  the  yews. 

I.  It  is  hard  exactly  to  define  when  idolatry  first  began*     It  is 
generally  thought  about  the  days  of  Enoch,  Adam's  grandchild, 
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f grounded  upon  Gen.  iv.  26,  though  little  certamty  can  be  collected 
rom  those  words,  so  variously  translated.  We  may  safely  conceive 
it  began  very  early,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind ;  it  being  true  of  the 
great  world  what  is  said  of  man  the  microcosm,  **  The  wicked  are 
estranged  from  the  womb^  they  go  astray  speaking  lies  as  soon  as 
they  be  bom  "  ^Psalm  IviiL  3). 

3.  If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  idols  and  far- 
spreading  of  superstition,  these  principally  present  themselves. 
First,  the  multiformity  of  error  in  its  own  nature.  If  truth  be  once 
casually  lost,  but  especially  if  wilfully  left,  numberless  are  the  by- 
paths of  falsehood.  Nothing  under  an  infinite  can  explete  and 
satiate  the  immortal  mind  of  man  ;  who,  having  once  forsaken  God, 
infinite  in  power,  thought  to  fill  itself  with  idols>  infinite  in  number, 
leaving  stiU  a  blank,  and  reserving  their  souls  for  unknown  gods 
(Acts  zvii.  23),  when  they  should  be  added  thereunto. 

3.  Secondly,  the  mistaking  the  attribute  of  Divine  Providence. 
Men  did  conceive  the  whole  world,  and  all  therein,  too  large  a 
compass  for  one  God  to  actuate  and  inform.  And,  therefore,  as 
Pliny  observeth  that  the  old  eagles  determinant  spatia,  assign 
several  and  certain  circuits  to  their  young  ones  to  fly  and  feed  in, 
without  interfering  each  on  other's  dominions;  so  the  heathen  con- 
fined topical  gods  to  particular  places.  Their  gods  (say  the  Syrians 
of  the  Israelites)  are  gods  of  the  hills  (i  Kings  xx.  23),  (per- 
chance collecting  the  same  from  the  Jews*  usual  sacrificing  in  high 
places) ;  we  will  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall 
be  stronger  than  they.  This  minds  me  of  the  speech  of  a  Persian  in 
England,  attendant  on  the  ambassador  anno  1626,  who,  perceiving 
we^thy  people  in  London  in  the  time  of  the  plague  tumultuously 
posting  to  their  country  houses :  "What  (saith  he),  have  the  English- 
men two  gods,  the  one  for  the  city  and  the  other  for  the  country  V 
A  mistake  in  the  heathen,  which  gave  the  occasion  of  multiplying 
of  deities,  some  shadow  of  whose  superstition  still  remains  in 
Popish  saint-worship.  For,  whereas  Christ  gave  His  disciples 
power  to  heal  all  manner  of  sicknesses  and  all  manner  of  diseases 
(Mat.  X.  i),  (not  consigning  the  ague  to  Peter,  palsy  to  Andrew, 
&c.),  they  appoint  the  several  maladies  to  the  cure  of  several 
saints,  toothache  to  Apollonia,  sore  eyes  to  St  Blaze,  &c. 

4.  Thirdly,  the  improving  of  heroical  into  divine  worship. 
Ancientiy  every  nation  had  men  of  renown,  famous  in  their  genera- 
tions, meriting  much  of  their  country,  whose  memories  after  their 
death  were  honoured  with  monuments,  statues,  anniversaries  of 
mourning,  some  two  steps  whereof  are  seen  in  the  daughters  of 
Israel  yearly  lamenting  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  (Judg^^  xL  4p). 
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In  process  of  timey  popular  indiscretion  heightened  this  ctvfl  into 
divine  honour,  tmnslatiiig  such  fiunoos  heroes  fnm  the  koDt  of 
the  mightiest  men  into  the  rear  of  the  meanest  god%  as  aippears 
by  the  propensity  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  adoro  Moses  when 
dead,  had  not  Gtod  prevented  it  (Deut.  zzziv.  6). 

5.  Fourthly,  the  assigning  several  sexes  to  their  goda»a8  AshtSr 
roth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians(i  Kings  xi.  5, 35).  Hereupondie 
fandes  of  the  poets  were  the  spokesmen  to  noiake  love  betwixt 
them,  the  priests  to  marry,  or  rather  the  panders  to  couple,  and 
upon  the  present  impregnation  of  the  female  deities,  the  same 
luxurious  fancies  were  the  midwives  to  deliver  them,  the  nurses  to 
suckle  their  children.  These,  when  brought  up  to  maturity,  were 
also  disposed  in  matches;  thus  filling  the  world  with  fiamilies  of 
full  grown,  and  mirseries  of  infant  deities. 

6.  Lastly,  the  suggestion  of  Satan,  who  was  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  in  all  these  superstitions,  who,  as  he  is  a  genosi  gainer 
by  all  sins  of  men,  so  he  did  drive  a  secret  tmde,  and  particubiiy 
received  unknown  profit  by  idolatry ;  seeing,  as  the  Apostle 
obeerveth,  what  they  sacrificed  they  sacrificed  to  dervils  (i  Cor. 
X.  20). 

7.  In  the  progress  of  idolatry,  we  may  observe  first,  they  began 
to  worship  glorious  creatures,  the  sun,  with  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
mentioned  by  holy  Job  (Job  xxxl  26),  an  ancient  writer.  But  all 
the  stars  in  heaven  were  too  few  lor  them  to  adore ;  hence,  they 
proceeded  to  worship  usefiil  creatures,  sheep,  oxen^  &a;  stepping 
thence  to  the  adoration  of  things  hnrtful,  drs^ons,  serpents, 
crocodiles,  probably  in  fear,  for  a  me  mcmmt^  that  they  should  do 
them  no  harm.  Lastly,  they  gave  divine  honour  to  all  creatures 
in  general,  changing  the  gloiy  of  the  hicomiptible  God  into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  thkip  (Rom.  i  23) ;  their  children  not  making 
more  babies  than  their  parents  did  idols.  But  of  all,  die  Egyptian 
superstition,  rather  than  it  would  tit  out,  played  at  the  smallest 
game  ;  they  worshipping,  beddes  oxen  and  sheep,  onions  and 
leeks  in  their  gardens ;  so  that  one  may  justly  admire  that  their 
superstition  did  not  starve  them.  For  this  being  granted,  tlmt  they 
would  not  eat  what  they  did  adore  (which  is  Imd  to  the  chaxf^  of 
Papists,  how  tnily  I  have  now  no  leisure  to  examine),  it  is  h^d  to 
conceive  where  they  found  food  to  sadsfy  their  hunger;  besides  the 
objects  of  their  idolatry. 

8.  If  now  in  the  next  place  we  descend  lo  inquire  what  shooM 
make  men  so  much  ta  (totr  on-the  visible  leprssentntion  ef  their 
deities,  ^»ntiiary  10  the  namrt  ela  spirit,  we  shall  find  it  ^roeeed 
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from  their  infidelity,  not  able  to  apprehend  God  under  the  ftotion 
of  an  incorporeal  Being  ;  and  therefore  to  eontract  the  specie»  of 
devotion,  they  fixed  it  in  a  material  object*  lest  otherwise  with 
them  their  God  should  be  out  of  sight,  out  of  niind.  St.  Lpub  of 
France  loved  much  to  hear  sermons,  whilst  our  Kiog  Heory  the 
Third,  his  contemporary,  was  more  for  being  at  mass,  saying  "  He 
had  rather  see  his  God  than  hear  another  speak  eloquently  of  Him.'* 
This  humour  of  seeing  a  deity  (though  venting  itself  otherwise) 
possessed  the  hearts  of  people  in  all  ages,  who  being  unable  to 
raise  up  their  minds  to  conceive  God  everywhere,  loved  to  look 
on  Him  bodily  represented  in  some  material  image. 

9.  Infidelity  thus  premised  as  the  msin  cause,  two  other  iK^ca- 
sions,  no  ways  given  by  God*  but  ignorantly  taken  by  mefi«  much 
advanced  such  visible  representations;  first,  God's  frequent  ap- 
pearing to  the  patriarchs  in  a  bodily  shape,  which  being  but  then 
assumed,  voluntary,  occasional,  and  for  the  present  purpose,  was 
misinterpreted  by  men  for  natunl,  necessary,  cofistant,  and  an 
essential  part  of  His  being;  and  thence  they  concluded  Him  a 
corporeal  substance. 

10.  Secondly,  image-making  was  much  advantaged  by  some 
expressions  in  Scripture,  that  God  used  after  (he  manner  of  men, 
allaying  the  purity  of  His  nature  with  human  phrases,  so  to  work 
Himselif  the  better  down  to  our  capacities.  Should  God  speak  of 
Himself  as  He  is,  His  expressions  would  be  as  incomprehensible 
as  His  essence.  Hereupon  men,  instead  of  thinking  higher  of 
God's  goodness,  thought  lower  of  His  greatness,  and  not  able  to 
conceive  His  providence  by  His  eye,  clear  demonstration  of  His 
power  by  His  arm,  dearer  by  His  hand,  clearest  by  His  finger, 
attention  by  His  ears,  gracious  presence  by  Hn  face,  &c.,  fell  first 
in  their  brains  to  fancy,  and  then  with  their  hands  to  form  Him 
a  bodily  image  or  idol  Idols,  which  though  (as  the  Psalmist  olv 
aerveth)  they  have  mouths  and  speak'  not  (Psalm  cv.  5),  yet  are 
termed  by  the  Prophet,  teacha's  of  lies  (Hab.  iL  18),  misinform- 
ing men  with  roost  false  apprehensions, 

11.  But  their  impieties  stopped  not  here,  but  proceeded  from 
a  corporal  to  a  vicious  assimilation,  and  soon  after  inferred  their 
God's  conformity  to  man,  as  well  is  lewdness  as  in  linbs,  bad- 
ness at  bodily  propoitioii.  This  they  falsely  collected  from  the 
impunity  of  many  puoCane  persons,  interpreting  God's  silence 
consent,  as  approving,  because  not  presently  pimishing,  their 
wicked  practices.  ^^  These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  alif- 
enoe,  and  thou  tfaooghtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thy- 
self "  (Psafan  L  ai)«    Thus,  because  many  thieves  have  thrived  by 
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their  felonious  courses,  drunkards  in  their  dbtempers  have  strangdf 
escaped  dangers,  and  harlots  have  grown  wealthy  by  their  mer- 
cenary embraces  ;  heathens  have  fancied  Mercury  the  god  and 
patron  of  theft,  Bacchus  of  drunkenness,  Venus  and  (as  some  will 
have  it)  Flora  of  whoredom,  conceiving  such  gods  guilty  them- 
selves of  the  same  sins,  and  friends,  favourers,  yea,  protectors 
thereof  in  others. 

I  a.  But  to  return  to  their  worshipping  of  idols.  True  it  is,  the 
most  knowing  and  rational  amongst  the  heathens  adored  not  the 
very  material  image,  but  in,  under,  through,  and  beyond  the  same 
worshipped  the  true  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  Ajad  in  all  ages 
some  were  found  who  flouted  at  such  superstitions :  amongst  these 
the  poet  brings  in  an  idol  thus  speaking — 

Olim  truncus  eram /Uulnus  inutiU  lignum^ 
Cumfaber  incertus  scamnum  factretne,  Deumve  ; 
Mabiit  use  Deum. 

Time  out  of  mind  a  fig-tree  stock  I  grew, 
A  useless  block  before  the  workman  knew, 
Benches,  or  fi;ods  to  make  me  (smaU  the  odds). 
Resolved  at  last  of  me  to  make  his  gods. 

Semblable  whereunto  is  the  story  of  a  countr3rroan  in  Spain,  who, 
coming  to  an  image  enshrined,  the  extraction  and  first  making 
whereof  he  could  weil  remember,  and  oot  finding  from  the  same 
that  respectful  usage  which  he  expected  (haply  because  he  had 
not  fed  the  friars  to  their  contentment,  who  accordingly  do  sell 

I  such  frowns  and  smiles),  "You  need  not  (quoth  he)  be  so  proud,  for 

I I  have  known  you  from  a  plum-tree.''  But  although  the  wiser  sort, 
I  both  of  pagans  and  Papists,  worshipped  God  under  the  image,  so 
lonly  faulty  in  symbolical  idolatry,  and  breach  of  the  second  com- 
mandment, serving  the  true  Deity  in  a  false  and  forbidden  manner; 
yet  the  ignorant  people  amongst  them  both  were  directly  guilty  of 
dull  downright  idolatry,  breaking  both  first  and  second  command- 
ment, adoring  a  false  god  with  a  false  service :  and  as  Jacob, 
though  bound  by  his  own  vow  to  go  on  to  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii. 
22),  yet  either  out  of  faintness  or  forgetfulness,  set  up  his  staff 
short  thereof  at  the  city  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  where  he 
boufjfht  a  dwelling;  so  the  devotion  of  ignorant  people,  though 
projecting  perchance  a  longer  journey  to  themselves  to  worship 
God  in  the  image,  tired  in  their  travel,  and  taking  up  a  nearer 
lodging,  terminated  their  worship  in  that  visible  object  presented 
unto  them.  Thus,  God's  Spirit,  though  allowing  liberty  to  the 
potter  of  the  same  clay  tp  make  one  vessel  to  honour  and  another 
to  dishonour,. sharply  reproveth  the  carpenter  (Isaiah  xliv.  16, 17), 
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who  makes  a  fire  for  his  warming,  and  a  god  for  his  worshipping, 
of  the  selfsame  wood. 

13.  But  grant  idols  originally  frequent  amongst  the  heathen,  a 
colony  of  them  began  to  be  planted  amongst  the  Israelites,  much 
by  their  mixture  with  the  men,  more  by  their  matches  with  the 
women,  of  those  nations  of  Canaan  ;  notwithstanding  God's  flat 
prohibition  to  the  contrary,  **  His  daughter  shalt  thou  not  take 
unto  thy  son,  for  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from  following  me, 
that  they  may  serve  other  gods"  (Deut.  viL  3;,  4).  Some  will  say, 
it  was  more  probable  the  Jewish  husband  should  turn  his  heathen 
wife  to  true  religion.  For  suppose  her  no  fool  (such  unconvertible 
in  a  mortar,  Prov.  xzviL  2a),  but  one  of  a  tolerable  capacity, 
bearing  unfeigned  affection  to  her  husband  (obliged  thereunto  in 
gratitude  for  his  marrying  her  he  might  destroy^  he  having  the 
double  advantage  of  authority  and  verity  on  his  side,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  he  should  make  impression  on  her  belief,  than 
receive  infection  from  her.  But  here  we  must  know,  that  the  hus- 
band breaking  God'^s  command  in  his  unlawful  match,  forfeited  the 
vigour  and  virtue  of  his  arguments,  entreaties,  persuasions,  and 
threatenings  to  work  upon  her ;  and  as  his  sword  justly  wanted 
the  edge  of  power,  so  his  shield  deservedly  lost  all  strength  of  pro- 
tection, being  left  liable  and  exposed  to  his  wife's  solicitation, 
without  any  fence  against  her  infection.  Yea,  grant  at  first  his 
constancy  in  the  truth  as  hard  as  stone ;  yet  in  continuance  of 
time  it  might  be  hollowed  with  that  which  Solomon  calleth  a 
continual  dropping  (Prov.  xix.  13) ;  and  restless  importunity 
advantaged  with  bosom  opportunity,  may  achieve  a  seeming 
impossibility. 

14.  So  much  for  the  occasion  of  polytheism,  the  original  of 
heathen  idols,  and  naturalising  such  strange  gods  amongst  the 
Israelites.  Come  we  now  to  the  particular  description  of  their 
idols.  Conceive  we  this  no  breach  of  God's  command,  '*  Make 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,  neither  let  them  be  heard 
out  of  thy  mouth  "  (Exod.  zxiii.  13) ;  understanding  it,  by  way  of 
praying  to  them,  praising  of  them,  pleading  for  them,  swearing  by 
them ;  but  otherwise  it  is  lawful  .to  mention  them  occasionally  by 
way  of  discourse ;  yea,  commendable  to  name  them  as  detesting 
their  impiety,  deploring  men's  ignorance,  desiring  men's  informa- 
tion, the  right  knowledge  of  many  Scripture  passages,  depending 
on  some  insight  into  such  superstitions.  Where,  bdfore  we  begin, 
be  it  observed,  that  though  very  many  the  idols  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  yet  our  mistake  may  make  them  more  than  they  were, 
if  erroneously  conceiving  ^uot  nominal  tot  numina^  that  every  several 
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idol's  name  we  meet  with  w«d  a  diffsrent  and  distinct  deity  by  ifaettt 
adored.  O !  no ;  as  our  one  and  only  God  is  knowD  to  us  by 
Kvepd  xuemeSf  Jah,  Jehovah,  Bl^  EHohin^  Adonai,  &c,  so  in  apash 
imitation  thereof^  some*  one  heathen  god  took  a  principal  pcide 
to  have  several  names  imposed  upon  him,  and  pleased  hiosself 
much  in  ^oKuttPVft/Of  in  multitade  of  titles* 

tj.  In  setting  forth  these  heathen  gods,  it  matters  not  what 
method  we  use,  and  perchance  none  at  all  is  most  namral  for  oar 
subjects  Molten  images  are  confusion,  saith  the  Prophet  (Isaiah 
x\h  19),  and  therefore  a  rude  heap  fitter  than  an  orderly  pile  for 
their  description.  However,  not  for  their  honour^  but  our  use,  we 
wilt  rank  sndi  idols  as  we  find  in  Scripture  worshipped  by  Jews  or 
Judaisnog  peopde,  algbahedcally,  as  foUoweth  :^ 

ADRAM£L£CH. 

16.  That  is,  a  magnificent  king.  Surely,  Seeing  such  men  as 
made,  named  also  these  idols,  they  have  been  highly  to  blame, 
if  not  fitting  them  with  Illustrious  titles.  This  was  not  adored 
by  the  Jews,  but  such  Samaritans  as  from  Sepharvaim,  came 
to  people  the  country,  whence  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  cap- 
tive. His  image  may  probably  be  conceived  a  crowned  king 
sitting  on  a  throne,  and  the  manner  of  his  worship  is  expressed  in 
holy  writ  (2  Kings  xviL  31},  that  they  burnt  their  children  in 
fire  unto  him.  Not  that  tney  burnt  them  to  ashes,  as  they  did  to 
Moloch  (whose  service  was  hell,  whilst  this  of  Adramelech  was 
purgatory)  but,  by  way  of  lustration,  expiation,  conseaation,  and 
mock-baptism  by  fire,  then:  chemerim  or  priests  led  the  unwill- 
ing children,  and  passed  them  through  the  fire  on  both  sides, 
where  their  painful  scorching  was  rewarded  with  the  people's 
acclamation  and  their  parents'  opinion  of  merit  therein. 

ANAMALECH* 

17.  As  some  deduce  it,  from  the  Arabian  word  «iy,  dtel,  rich,  is 
efiect,  rich  king,  or  (if  you  will)  Prince  Mammon,  if  so,  he 
haih  many  adorers  this  day,  by  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry. 
Others  derive  it  from  an  Hebrew  root  n^7,  Mfh^  an  aniwermg 
god,  which  shows  him  more  civil,  friendly^  and  familiar  than  others 
of  his  rank,  taking  more  state  upon  them  in  their  sullen  silence. 
No  doubt  the  devil's  answers  here  were  no  plainer  than  his 
riddling  oracles  elsewhere,  which,  like  changeable  taffeta  (whetein 
the  woof  and  warp  are  of  different  colours),  seems  of  several 
hues^  as  the  looker-on  takes  his  station  ;  so  his  doubling  answers 
appeared  such  to  every  one's  apprehension,  as  they  stood  afiected 
in  their  desires.    Anamalech  had  the  same  superstitious  worship 
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with  the  former,  and  was  wonhipped  by  the  Sqiharvke  SMBaritaBS 

(8  Kings  xvii.  3x)« 

APIS,  OR  SERAPIS, 

i8.  Was  a  true  living  black  bull,  with  a  white  fot  or  streak  atoog 
the  back,  a  white  mark  in  fashion  of  an  haif*moon  on  his  right 
shoulder,  only  two  hairs  growing  on  his  tail  (why  just  so  many 
and  no  more,  the  devil  knows>»  with  a  lair  square  blaze  on  his 
forehead,  and  a  great  bunch  called  ctmthanu  under  his  tongue. 
What  art  their  priests  did  use  to  keep  up  the  breed  and  preserve 
succession  of  cattle  with  such  ^vwMftara^  or  privy  marks,  I  list  not 
to  inquire.  It  was  adored  by  the  Egyptians  (though  not  mentioned 
by  name  in  Scripture),  and  hence  it  was  that  they  fed  by  themselves, 
counting  it  an  abomination  to  eat  with  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  zliii.  32). 
For,  oh !  how  would  their  hunger  have  been  turned  into  fury  if 
tasting  of  an  Israelitish  dish,  they  should  chance  to  meet  therein 
with  pared  of  that  god  whom  they  worshipped  t  This  also  was  the 
cause  why  Moses  requested  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
.ness  to  sacrifice,  refusing  to  do  it  in  the  land  of  JBgypt,  alleging 
fear  to  be  stoned,  if  before  their  eyes  they  should  offer  the  abomi- 
nation of  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  viii.  26) ;  namely,  if  he  should 
offer  a  bull  or  cow,  how  mad  would  the  other  have  been  at  such 
an  indignity  and  affront  to  their  deity ! 

19.  Sesides  this  natural  and  living  bull,  kept  in- one  place,  they 
also  worshipped  fiovi^  Bidxpv4rov,  a  golden  or  gilded  ox,  the  image 
or  portraiture  of  the  former.  Some  conceive  this  Apis  to  have 
been  the  symbol  and  emblem  of  Joseph  the  patriarch,  so  called 
from  :iM,  <i^,  a  father,  seeing  he  is  said  to  be  made  by  God  a  father 
to  Pharaoh  kjen.  xlv.  8),  that  is,  preserver  of  him  and  his  coun- 
try; and  tnerefore  the  Egyptian^  in  after  ages,  gratified  hit 
memory  with  statues  of  an  ox,  a  creature  so  useful  in  ploughingi 
sowing,  bringing  home,  and  treading  out  of  com,  to  perpetuate 
that  gift  of  grain  he  had  conferred  upon  them.  They  strengthen 
their  conjecture  because  Serapis  (which  one  will  have  to  be  no- 
thing else  but  Apis  with  addition  of  *iv,  sdr^  that  is,  a  prince, 
whence  perchance  our  English  Sir)  was  pictured  with  a  bushel 
over  his  head,  and  Joseph  (we  know)  was  com-meter-general  in 
Egypt  Though  others,  on  good  ground,  conceive  ox-worship  in 
Egypt  of  far  greater  antiquity. 

20.  However,  hence  Aaron  (Exod.  zxxii.  4),  and  hence  after- 
wards Jeroboam  (who  flying  from  Solomon,  lived  some  years  with 
Shishak,  king  of  figjrpt,  x  Kings  xi.  40),  had  the  pattern  of  their 
calves,  which  they  made  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  worship.  If 
^ny  object  the  Egyptians'  idols  were  bulls  or  oxen,  the  Israelites* 
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but  calves,  the  difference  is  not  considerable ;  for  (besides  the 
objector  never  looked  into  the  mouths  of  the  latter  to  know  their 
zigt)  gradus  mm  variat  speciem^  a  less  character  is  not  anodter 
letter.  Yea,  Herodotus  calls  Apis  himself  fkoax^v^  a  cs^  And 
Vitulus  is  of  as  large  acceptation  among  the  Latins.  Such  an  old 
calf  the  poet  describes — 

Ego  Mane  tntaiam  (ne  forte  recuses^ 

Bis  venit  ad  ntuictram  Irinos  alit  ubere/t^us) 

D^ono. 

My  calf  I  lay  Hest  you  mistake*!,  both  tides 
She  comes  to  th'  pale  and  suckles  twain  besides). 

But  to  put  all  out  of  doubt,  what  in  Exodus  is  termed  a  calf,  the 
Psalmist  calleth  an  ox  (Psalm  cvi.  20}.  Some  will  have  Aaron 
to  have  branded  on  his  calf,  the  privy  tokens  of  Apis,  because  it  is 
said,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf,  that  he  fashioned  it  with 
a  graving  tool  (Exod.  xxxii.  4) ;  that  is,  say  some,  imprinted  it 
with  the  foresaid  characters  in  the  face,  back,  and  shoulder  there- 
of ;  but  this  we  leave  as  uhcertain. 

ASHIMA. 

31.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he  was  the  god  of  the  men 
of  Hamath  (i  Kings  xvii.  30),  which  were  brought  into  Samaria. 
The  rabbins  say  he  was  represented  as  a  he-goat  Like  enough, 
Satan  much  delighted  in  that  shape,  where  his  staring,  frizzled, 
shaggy  hair  was  fit  to  affright  folk.  Indeed,  both  devils  and  goats 
are  said  to  go  out  in  a  stink,  and  so  fare  they  well. 

ASHTORETH,  IN  THE  SEPTUAGINT  ASTARTE. 
23.  Her  Hebrew  name  signifieth  '*  flocks,"  either  because  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  sheep,  as  the  Jews  will  have  it,  or  because 
(as  Scaliger)  whole  flocks  were  sacrificed  to  her.  What  if  supposed 
protector  and  preserver  of  flocks  in  those  eastern  countries,  as  in 
the  west — 

Pan  eurat  oves^  eviumque  magistros. 

Pan  he  doth  keep,  both  shepherd  and  sheep.  • 

Ashtaroth,  saith  the  Scripture,  was  the  goddess  of  the  Sidon- 
ians  (i  Kings  xi.  33).  Tully  saith  the  same,  Venus  Syria  jyroqtie 
cofu^ta  qua  Astarte  vacatur.  But  though  the  Sidonians  did  ori- 
ginally invent,  they  did  not  totally  ingross  her  to  themselves,  the 
Philistines  having  a  share  in  her  service,  who  hung  up  Saul's 
armour  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth  (i  Sam.  xzxi.  lo),  as  acknow- 
ledging their  victory  achieved  by  her  assistance.  In  the  vacancy 
of  the  judges,  the  Worshipping  of  Ashtaroth  was  first  brought  into 
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Israel  (Judg.  ii.  13 ;  x.  6),  which  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of 
Samuel  (i  Sam.  viL  3,  4),  was  solemnly  banished  out  of  the  land, 
until  Solomon  in  his  old  age,  befooled  by  his  wives,  introduced 
it  again  (i  Kings  xi.  5,  33).  Her  image  was  the  statue  of  a 
woman,  having  on  her  own  head  the  head  of  a  bull,  where  the 
horns  erected  resembled  the  crescent  moon,  and  his  curled  hair 
(falling  down  on  her  forehead)  betokened  (forsooth)  the  fiery 
beams  thereof.  This  goddess  was  very  tender  of  herself,  and 
careful  not  to  catch  cold  ;  for,  besides  the  grove  over  her  image, 
she  had  also  curtains  over  her  grove  (2  Kings  xxiii.  7),  which  the 
women  weaved  for  that  purpose,  till  Josiah  took  order  to  destroy 
them.  ' 

BAAL. 

23.  That  is,  a  lord,  being  the  name  general  for  most  idols. 
Hereat,  happily  the  Apostle  reflected  (i  Cor.  viii.  5),  when  ac- 
knowledging (according  to  common  language)  there  be  gods  many, 
knd  lords  many.  But  we  take  this  whereof  we  treat  to  be  chiefest 
of  the  Baals,  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  of  his  name.  A  great 
lord,  no  doubt,  who  could  qualify  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
for  his  chaplains  (i  Kings  zviiL  19).  He  was  served  with  bowing 
of  the  knee  (1  Kings  xix.  18),  and  his  priests,  in  a  religious  frenzy, 
used  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lances,  till  the  blood  gashed 
out  upon  them  (i  Kings  xviii.  28).  Oh  !  how  do  some  go  down 
hill  with  difficulty,  and  take  pains  to  the  place  of  eternal  pain ! 
In  the  interim  betwixt  the  Judges  (Judg.  iL  13),  Baalism  wsis  first 
brought  into  Israel,  which  in  the  days  of  Samuel  was  publicly 
abandoned  by  the  people  (i  Sam.  vii.  4).  Afterwards  the  worship 
of  Baal  ebbed  and  flowed  variously,  as  followeth : — 


IN  ISRAEL. 

I.  Jezebel,  daughter  to  Eth- 
baal  king  of  the  Sidonians,  wife 
to  Ahab,  brought  in  Baal  (as 
part  of  her  portion)  into  Sama- 
ria (i  Kings  xvL  31). 

a.  Elijah  gave  his  worship  a 
mortal  wound  when  killing  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  prophets 
at  Mount  Carmel. 

3.  Jezebel,  before  Ahab's 
death,  recruited  the  number  of 


IN  JUDAH. 

X.  Athaliah,  Jezebel's  daugh- 
ter, publicly  planted  the  service 
of  Baal  in  Jerusalem,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  all  the  dedicated 
things  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  7). 

2.  Jehoiada  rooted  it  out  when 
he  slew  Mattan,  Baal's  priest,  be- 
fore the  altar  (2  Kings  xi.  18). 

3.  Ahaz  set  up  bankrupt  Baal 
with  a  new  stock,  and  made 
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Baal'i  prophets  to  about  four 
hundred  (i  Kings  xziL  6),  and 
set  up  his  serrice  agiain. 

4.  Jehoram  her  son  (best  of 
ail  the  bad  kings)  put  awaj  the 
image  of  Baal  wh^  Ahab  had 
n»ade  (s  Kings  iii  2). 

5.  Jehu  so  totally  and  finalljr 
routed  Baal  and  his  priests,  that 
they  never  after  rallwd  up  thdr 
forces  in  Israel    . 


molten  itnafes  for  hia  serrice 
(s  Chrou.  Kxviii.  a). 

4.  Hesektah  is  predomed  to 
have  destroyed  Baal,  amoogst 
the  rest  of  the  images  which  he 
brake  in  pieces 

5.  ^nasseh  reared  np  altan 
for  Baal,  and  made  a  grove  for 
him  in  imitatioa  of  Ahab  (2 
Kings  zzi  3)* 

6.  Josiah  made  an  utter  aboli- 
tion of  Baal  out  of  the  land 
(2  Kings  acxiii.  5). 

Then  was  fully  accompliihed  what  God  by  His  Prophet  had  ton- 
told  :  **  I  will  take  away  the  names  of  Baalim  out  of  her  mouth, 
and  they  shall  no  more  be»remembered  by  their  name**  (Hos.  ii.  1 7). 

14.  Some  will  ask,  that  seeing  Baal  is  made  a  man  by  Blijah, 
he  is  a  god  pursuing  his  enemies  (t  Kings  zviii.  27),  (which  is  no 
woman's  work),  how  comes  St  Paul  to  make  him  female  (Rom. 
xl  4),  0^Mi^c9  o{hc  itcafkyftatf  ffptnf  Tij  Baa\  where  the  feminine  arttde 
speaks  him,  or  her  rather,  of  *the  weaker  sex  f  It  is  answered, 
rif  «/iroV«,  the  image,  or  something  equivalent,  is  understood.  If  tiiis 
satisfy  not,  even  let  Baal  plead  for  himself,  and  make  his  own 
vindication  for  the  monstrosity  of  a  hermaphrodite. 

BAAI^BERITH  AND  BAAL-MEON. 

25.  I  take  these  to  be  the  same  with  Baal,  only  distinguished 
by  the  place  wherein  they  were  worshipped.  Thus  the  lady  of 
Loretto,  Hall,  and  Walsingham,  are  not  several  persons,  but  the 
same  adored  in  sundry  shrines.  Baal-Berith  (perchance  because 
first  worshipped  in  Berithus,  a  city  in  Phoenicia)  bad  a  temple  in 
or  near  Shechem,  whence  Abimelech  took  seventy  pieces  of  silver 
to  raise  his  army  (Judg.  ix.  4).  Baal-meon  was  placed  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben. 

BAAL-PEOR. 

26.  Taking  his  name  from  irB,  /ddfr,  to  lay  open,  dms  aper- 
tianity  an  idol  which  showed  all  that  Adam  coveted  with  fig  leaves. 
The  fathers  make  him  to  be  the  beastly  god  of  Ptiapus.  No  won- 
der, then,  if  grave  Cato  went  off  from  the  stage  at  the  plays  pre- 
sented to  the  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus,  accounting  such 
scurrility  inconsistent  with  his  severity,  seeing  none  could  con- 
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tentedly  behold  the  image  of  Baal-peor  (the  idol  of  Moab  and 
Midian)  but  first  iniitt  sacrifice  aii  his  modesty  unto  it  And  we 
may  be  well  assored,  where  the  idol  was  tiaked^  the  idolaters  were 
not  coYeredf  so  that  both  sexes  assumed  much  licentiousness  in 
their  feasts  and  merry  meetings,  as  appears  by  the  impudency  of 
CosIh  and  Zimri  (Num.  zxv<  6). 

27.  One  thing  I  much  admire  at  in  the  worship  of  Baal-peor,  / 
that  such  as  adored  him  (as  the  Psalmist  observeth)  did  eat  the  . 
sacrifices  of  the  dead  (Psalm  cvi.  28).    Methinks  each  morsel  they 
put  into  their  mouths  should  mar  their  mirth,  and  the  very  mention 
of  the  dead  make  diem  all  amort.  .  Their  warm  and  wanton  em-  . 
braces  of  living  bodies  ill  agreed  with  their  offering  diis  mamhu^ 
to  gashly  ghosts.    This  inclinesi  me  to  that  learned  man'3  opinion 
that  by  sacrifices  to  the  dead  are  intended  no  utferia  or  obsequies 
to  the  departed,  but  only  meie  offisringt  to  the  idol,  a  lifeless,  dull, 
dead,  and  inanimate  thing;  in  opposition  whereunto  God  so  often 
in  Scripture  is  styled  the  living  Lord. 

BEL. 

28.  The  same  (say  some)  with  Baal,  only  he  was  a  Phoenician, 
this  a  Babylonish  deity  (Isaiah  xlvi.  1).  This  Bel  was  the  grand 
confounder  of  so  many  bams,  flocks^  and  vineyards,  spending  daily 
twelve  measures  of  fine  flour,  forty  sheep,  and  six  great  pots  of 
wine.  Surely  he  deserved  to  forfeit  his  lai^e  fare,  by  the  Apostle's 
rule,  ^*  He  that  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat ''  (2  Thes&  iii  10), 
finding  no  activity  in  this  idol  proportionable  to  his  voracious 
appetite.  Indeed,  his  priests  and  their  family  are  said  to  make 
riddance  of  all  those  victuals ;  and  although  the  whole  story  may 
be  challenged  to  be  apoayphal,  yet  so  nouch  thereof  as  relateth  to 
Bel's  devouring  bellj  (so  believed  by  a  vulgar  error)  seems  fmmed 
m  some  analogy' to  canonical  truth ;  witness  the  threatening  of, 
Ood  in  the  Prophet :  *'  And  I  will  punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  aixl  I 
will  bring  fijrth  out  of  his  mouth  that  which  he  hath  swallowed  up  " 
(Jer.  li.  44). 

BAAL-ZSBUB. 

29.  That  is,  the ''  lord  of  flies  f  but  whether  so  called  from  bring- 
ing or  banishing  of  flies,  from  causing  or  chasing  them  away,  is 
not  decided.  Indeed,  the  Jews  account  it  one  of  their  constant 
miracles  in  their  temple,  that  whereas  naturally  (as  where  the  car- 
case is,  thither  will  the  eagles  resort.  Mat.  zxiv.  28,  so)  flies  swarm 
where  sacrifices  are  slain,  yet  not  any  of  auch  troublesome  insects  • 
infected  their  altar,  whilst  plenty  thereof  about  the  sacrifices  of ' 
Baal-zebttb.     Of  this  idol  formerly  in  Dan,  here  I  only  enter  my 
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dissent  from  their  opinion,  who  conceive  Baal-zebub  a  nickname 
given  in  derision  to  the  god  of  Ekron.  Surely  sick  naen  speak 
seriously,  and  Ahaziah's  fall  had  not  so  far  crazed  his  intellectuals 
(calling  him  Baal-zebub  in  his  commission  to  his  messengers,  2 
Kings  i.  2),  as  to  send  a  mock  by  their  mouth  to  that  god  from 
whom  he  begged  a  boon,  and  hoped  to  have  a  favourable  answer ; 
at  which  time  those  messengers  were  remanded  by  Elijah,  and 
soon  after  the  two  captains  with  their  fifties  sent  to  attach  him 
burnt  with  fire  from  heaven,  whilst  the  third  saved  himself 
with  submissive  language  (2  Kings  i.  13) ;  a  petition  working 
more  than  a  mandamus  on  the  spirit  of  the  Prophet  Baal-zebub^ 
or  god  of  flies,  passeth  in  the  Testament  for  the  prince  of  devils 
(Mat  xii.  24).  Indeed,  as  flies  have  their  felicity  in  inflaming  of 
raw  sores ;  so  the  devil  delights  in  heightening  each  pimple  into 
a  scab,  scab  into  a  boil,  boil  into  an  ulcer,  ulcer  into  a  fistula, 
endeavouring  to  improve  our  smallest  sins  by  his  temptations  into 
unpardonableness,  if  God*s  mercy  prevent  not  hi&  malice. 

CHEMOSH. 

30.  Notoriously  known  to  be  the  abomination  of  Moab  (i  Kings 
xi.  33  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  13) ;.  yet  so  that  this  idol 
was  held  in  coparcenary  betwixt  them  and  the  Ammonites ;  wit- 
ness Jephthah's  question  to  the  king  of  Ammoo,  demanding  res- 
titution of  the  land  of  Gilead  from  the  Israelites^  "  Wilt  not  thou 
possess  that  which  Chemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  possess  t" 
(Judg.  xi.  24).  Thus,  as  Moab  and  AoMnon  once  parted  the  in- 
cestuous extraction  from  the  same  grandfather  (Gen.  xix.  37,  38) : 
so  now  they  met  again  at  the  idolatrous  adoration  of  thef  same 
god.  We  find  nothing  in  Scripture  of  ahe  fashion  or  worshq)  of 
Chemosh,  only  we  read  in  Benjamin,  an  ancient  learned  Jew,  that 
at  Gebal  in  a  temple  was  found  the  idol  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
(certainly  either  Chemosh  or  Moloch)  being  an  image  of  stone 
gilded  over,  sitting  on  a  throne,  betwixt  two  female  images  also 
sitting,  having  an  altar  before  him  whereon  incense  was  offered, 
as  we  in  our  draught  have  designed  it  accordingly. 

DAGON. 

31.  Neither  good  flesh  nor  fish,  but  a  mixture  of  both,  bearing 
fish  in  his  name,  and  flesh  in  his  head  and  hands  (i  Sun.  v.  4). 
Indeed,  the  heathens  observe  the  Syrians  generally  to  have  adored 
fish ;  piscem  Syri  tfeneraniur^  saith  Tully.  Yet,  dare  I  not  impute 
God's  not  appointing  any  fish  to  be  sacrificed  unto  Him,  to  His 
detestation  thereof  ox^  the  foresaid  account,  but  rather  either 
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because  hemg/gng  naturtg^  they  could  not  be  constantly  gotten  for 
the  continual  sacrifice,  or  because  it  was  hard  to  bring  fish  alive 
to  Jerusalem  many  miles  by  land,  it  being  essential  to  the  sacrifice 
to  be  presented  quick  at  the  altar,  when  offered  thereupon.  But 
of  Dagon  formerly  in  Dan. 

THE  EPHOD. 

33.  This,  by  the  primitive  institution  thereof,  is  sufficiently 
known  for  a  priest's  vestment  (Exod.  zxviii.  6,  &c).  Indeed,  once 
we  find  David,  when  dancing  before  the  ark,  wearing  an  ephod 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14),  but  in  what  capacity,  let  others  dispute  ;  surely, 
not  with  any  sacrilegious  invading  of  the  priest-like  office.  Per- 
chance (as  formerly  our  English  kings  at  their  coronation  wore  a 
dalmatica  with  leaves,  a  sacerdotal  garment,  so)  David,  as  custos 
utriusque  tabula^  and  being  by  his  place  to  provide  that  the  priests 
should  perform  their  ofifice,  habited  himself  (especially  on  that 
occasion)  in  some  general  conformity  to  their  function.  But 
leaving  this  to  others,  as  God,  \iy  Aaron's  chief  ephod,  informed 
such  as  inquired  of  him  (i  Sara.  xiii.  7),  so  Satan  (God's  ape 
in  his  temples,  priests,  prophets,  altars,  sacrifices,  oracles,  and 
ephods)  counterfeited  in  his  mock-ephods,  to  resolve  such  as 
asked  counsel  thereat.  Thus  the  Danites,  before  their  expedition 
against  Laish,  consulted  the  ephod  which  Micah  had  in  his  house 
(Judg.  xviii.  5,  14)  concerning  their  success.  Gideon  also  made 
an  ephod  of  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  which  we  charitably 
believe  might  be  (when  first  made)  a  virgin  (as  innocently  intended 
by  him,  only  for  a  civil  memorial),  but  in  fine  proved  an  harlot, 
when  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it  (Judg.  viiL  27).  So  that 
*  such  an  ephod  may  pass  under  the  notion  of  a  Jewish  idol. 

MILCOM. 

33.  That  is,  *'  their  king.^'  If  any  object  that  the  points  therein 
answer  not  exactly  to  that  sense,  know  their  gods  were  too  great 
to  be  ranked  under  grammar  rules  (Jupiter,  we  know,  irregularly 
declined  both  in  Latin  and  Greek),  and  some  grammatical  anomaly 
is  conceived  to  conduce  the  more  to  their  magnificence.  It  was 
the  god  of  the  Ammonites  (i  Kings  xi.  33  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13), 
and  was  the  same  with  Moloch,  as  may  appear,  because  what  Amos 
(Amos  V.  26)  calleth  &:33bD,  mdlchechUm^  St.  Luke  rendereth 
Moloch  (Acts  vii.  43),  according  to  the  judicious  observation  of  the 
most  learned  father,  concerning  apostles  and  apostolical  men, 
citing  places  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ilios  nan  verba  considerare^ 
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sed  smsum^  neceadem  sermmmm  cakan  vetiigia,  dwmtwdamsmUmiUs 

fumrmedant. 

MOLOCH- 

34.  A  monstFons  idoL  NothiDg  came  amiss  to  him,  having 
stowage  enough  to  receive  whatever  was  offered  anto  him.  It  was 
a  hollow  image  of  brass,  having  seven  repositories  therein,  one  for 
meal,  a  second  for  turtles,  a  third  for  a  sheep,  a  fourth  for  a  ram, 
the  fifth  for  a  calf  (like  to  which  igras  the  head  thereoQ,  the  sixth 
for  an  ox,  the  seventh  for  a  child,  which  it  fint  embraced  in  its 
arms,  and  then  (hags'  hugs  kill  with  kindness)  seared  to  death, 
having  fire  made  under  the  concavity  thereof.  This  murder  of 
children  was  acted  near  Jerusalem,  in  a  place  remarkable  for  its 
double  name  :*— . 

(i)  The  Valley  of  the  Sons  of  Hianom  (s  Chron.  xxviii.  3) ; 
so  called  from  the  shrieking  of  children  (Cdhd,  Mkem^ 
to  roar  out)  when  sacrificed  there. 
(2)  Tophet  {%  Kings  zxiii.  10),  from  t\\T\,  ^ph^  a  dnrni,  kyiid 
music  being  used  to  intercept  the  children's  crying 
firom  their  parents  hearbg  it. 
But  had  not  such  parents  ears  as  well  in  their  hearts  as  on  their 
heads,  to  sympathise  with  the  suffering  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  seeii^  these  tragedies  were  acted  in  their  presence, 
why  had  not  such  parents  (as  music  to  keep  the  sound  from  their 
ears,  so)  masks  to  hide  the  same  from  their  sight  %   But  what  diall 
we  say  %  They  may  be  ranked  amongst  those  of  whom  the  Apostle 
speaks,  <'  Whom  the  Ood  of  this  world  hath  blinded"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4): 
superstition  depriving  men  both  of  grace  and  naUne  together. 

NERGAL. 

35.  He  was  adored  by  the  Cutbites  (2  Kings  xvii.  30),  by 
whom  we  understand  such  who  (before  their  transplanting  into 
Samaria)  dwelled  at  or  nigh  Ciith,  a  river  in  Persia.  His  name 
may  be  deduced  from  Vd  n%yr^  light  or  fire,  and  S\  ^  rolled  or 
wreathed ;  the  rays  of  the  one  and  flakes  of  the  other  appemng 
waved  or  curled  to  the  beholder.  Hence  we  conceive  this  Neigai 
of  the  Cuthites  to  be  constant  fire,  whkh  they  adored  as  the  syni' 
bol  of  the  sun,  notoriously  known  to  be  the  grand  deity  of  Ae 
Persians ;  as  indeed  fire  is  the  terrestrial  sun,  w^nce  the  stars  of 
our  torches  and  tapers  borrow  their  li^^  Yea,  such  the  purity, 
clarity,  and  activi^  thereof,  that  though  it  be  not  to  be  called  a 
god,  God  is  pkased  to  call  Hinmrif  a  consuming  fixe  (Heb.  xii. 

»9)- 
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IJISROCH. 

36.  A  god  of  the  Assyrians,  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was 
worshipping  when  slain  therein  by  Adramelech  and  Sharezer 
his  sons  (2  Kings  xix.  37).  This  was  he  who  so  lately  boasted, 
"  Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  of  Arphad,  of  Sepharvaim,  of 
Henab  and  Ivah  f  Let  now  one  be  added  to  that  catalogue,  and 
where  is  Sennacherib  the  proud  king  of  Assyria!  Many  were 
gainers  by  his  death :  God  got  the  honour  of  the  action ;  Isaiah, 
the  performance  of  His  prophecy ;  Hezekiah,  riddance  from  his 
worst  enemy ;  Esarhaddon,  his  son  and  successor,  got  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria ;  and  his  two  sons  who  slew  him  got  exile  into  the  land 
of  Armenia,  too  fair  a  reward  for  so  foul  a  parricide.  Now, 
though  we  find  not  this  Nisroch  by  name  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
Jews,  yet  because  the  Prophet's  complaint  is  genersd  that  they 
doated  on  the  Assyrians  their  neighbours  (Ezek.  xxiii.  5),  we  may 
conclijids  them  guilty  of  spiritual  whoredom  with  Nisroch,  as  a 
principal  idol  of  that  country. 

NIBHAZ. 

37.  This  and  Tarkah  were  the  idols  of  the  Avkes  (3  Kings 
xvii  3i),  of  whom  nothing  save  their  names  exUnt  in  Scripture, 
(though  the  rabbins  fancy  the  one  like  a  dog,  the  other  an  ass) 
aod  it  is  a  good  hearing  that  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  Some 
heathen  accounted  those  men  happiest  that  were  never  bom,  and 
those  next  that  died  the  soonest ;  so  we  esteem  those  idols  least 
bad  which  never  appeared,  and  next  them  such  as  are  most  obscure, 
the  manner  of  whose  mischievous  worship  has  left  die  least  im- 
pressions to  posterity. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN. 

3S.  God  Himself  roost  justly  is  styled  the  King  of  heaven  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  37);  but  by  queen  of  heaven  in  the 
Prophet  (superstitiottsly  worshipped  by  the  Jews)  we  understand 
the  mow  made  to  rule  the  ni^ht  (Jer.  viL  18 ;  xliv.  17).  Let  her 
be  deposed  from  her  regency,  if  willingly  aocepting  of  this  usurped 
title  and  their  unlawful  offerings ;  but,  seeing  man's  importunity 
forced  them  upon  her  against  consent,  the  moon  is  as  free  fr^m 
idolatry  as  the  Virgin  Mary  from  superstition,  on  whom  r^na 
cog/i  is  obtruded  by  the  Roman  missals.  The  cake  ofifered  unto 
her  must  needs  be  most  complete^  seeing  each  one  in  the  family 
had  a  finger  in  the  making  thereof.  The  ohildren  gatber  the 
wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fife,  and  the  women  knead  the 
dough  to  Quke  cakes  for  the  queen  of  heaven ;  their  servants 
bekv  conceived  loo  mean  lo  be  used  in  so  high  in  employment.. 
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REMPHAN,  OR  REPHAN. 

39.  Only  mentioned  by  St.  Stephen  in  his  purgation  of  himself, 
and  that  with  such  difference  from  the  text  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  learned  men  have  much  ado  to  reconcile  it. 

Amos  v.  26.  Acts  vii.  43. 

"But   ye    have    borne    the  "  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  taber- 

tabemacle  of  your  Moloch  and  nacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star 

Chiun  your  images,  the  stars  of  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures 

your  god    which  ye    made  to  which    ye    made    to    worship 

yourselves."  them." 

The  main  difficulty  is  this :  how  comes  Chiun  in  the  Hebrew 
to  be  rendered  Remphan  in  the  Greek  ?  not  the  same  letter  (save 
the  last)  being  found  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  The  best  solu- 
tion we  meet  with  is  as  followeth — 

(i)  By  Chiun  (as  Aben-ezra  will  have  it)  the  planet  Saturn 
is  mednt  Plautus  in  his  Penulus  calls  the  same  Ciun, 
as  a  learned  critic  hath  observed ;  and  the  Egyptian 
Anubis,  called  Cyon  in  Greek,  Plutarch  conceives  to 
be  the  same  with  Saturn. 

(2)  Rephan,  in  the  Coptic  language,  a  tongue  extant  at  this 

day  (partly  consisting  of  Greek,  and  partly  of  old 
E^rptian)  is  used  for  Saturn,  as  an  author  well  skilled 
in  that  tongue  hath  informed  us. 

(3)  The  Septuagint  we  know  was  written  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

at  the  instance  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus,  where  die 
translators  using  Rephan,  the  noted  naibe  for  Saturn, 
instead  of  Chiun,  altered  the  word  and  retained  the 
sense,  a  liberty  lawfully  assumed  by  the  most  ^thful 
interpreters. 

(4)  Probably  St  Stephen  spake  to  the  Jews  in  their  own  lan- 

guage, but  St  Luke  writing  in  Greek,  allegeth  his 
words  according  to  the  Septuagint  translation. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  most  satisfactory  amongst  multiplicity  of 
answers  by  several  authors  applied  to  the  place. 

RIMMON. 

40.  An  idol  of  Sjnia,  whose  principal  temple  was  in  Damascus 
(a  Kings  v.  18).  The  name  signifieth  a  pomegranate,  as  one  will 
have  it ;  who  thereupon  concludes  it  to  be  Venus,  because  apples 
were  dedicated  unto  her,  and  her  image  commonly  made  with  such 
fruity  as.  a  ^olic,  in  her  hand.    More  probable  it  is  that  this  god  got 
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his  name  from  QV),  mm,  that  is,  high  or  exalted,  used  so  fre- 
quently in  Scripture  of  the  true  God,  and  of  them  abused  to  their 
idol. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH. 

41.  This  was  made  by  the  men  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xvii.  30). 
The  rabbins  (according  to  their  assumed  liberty,  to  fancy  anything 
without  reason  rendered  thereof)  conceive  this  idol  a  hen  and  her 
chickens.  We  stick  to  the  original  notation  of  the  word,  "  the  tents  of 
the  daughters,"  conceiving  thereby  meant  some  temple-like  tents, 
by  them  made  and  erected  in  the  honour  of  Mylitta  or  Venus 
Urania,  known  for  an  eminent  deity  in  Babylon ;  unto  which  tents 
their  daughters  were  sent,  there  to  do  their  devotions.  How 
honest  they  went  in  we  know  not,  it  is  suspicious  they  came  out 
none  of  the  chastest,  the  bargain  of  their  uncleanness  being  driven, 
though  not  performed  in  that  place.  That  Brvov,  Binos,  Venos, 
Venus,  is  deduced  from  Benoth  in  Succoth-Benoth,  is  learnedly 
observed  for  probable  by  Mr.  Seldcn  in  his  excellent  ttook  D^  Diis  y 
Syris ;  from   whom  I  have,  with  the  children  of  the  Prophets 

(a  Kings  vi.  5),  not  only  borrowed  an  axe,  but  most  of  the  tools  and 
timber  wherewith  the  structure  of  this  our  Jewish  Pantheon  is 
erected. 

TERAPHIM. 

42.  A  word  plural  in  the  sound  and  termination  (like  penates  in 
the  Latin),  yet  single  in  the  sense  thereof.  Three  sorts  of  tera- 
phims  appear  in  Scripture  in  the  original : — 

(i)  Ck>mmon — only  an  ordinary  carved  image,  such  as  Michal 
is  said  to  have  laid  in  her  bed  (i  Sam.  xix.  13),  making 
a  mock-David,  or  counterfeiting  her  sick  husband 
therewith. 

(2)  Religious-^in  which  sense  the  Prophet  threateneth  that 

Israel  should  remain  many  days  without  king,  prince, 
sacrifice,  image,  ephod,  and  teraphim  (Hosea  iii.  4), 
that  is,  a  prophet  to  instruct  them  in  future  occurrences. 

(3)  Superstitious — such  as  Micah  made  (Judg.  xvii.  5  ;  xviii. 

17),  which  foretold  the  Danites  of  their  future  good 
success. 
This  we  conceive  some  image  acted  and  informed  by  the  devil, 
according  to  his  serpentine  knowledge,  shrewdly  guessing  at  all 
contingencies. 

THAMUZ. 

43.  That  is,  Adonis,  as  St.  Jerome  conceives,  whom  most 
Latins  do  follow.    Adonis  is  known  by  all  for  a  Phoenician  deity, 

36 
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so  called  from  \nHy  adon,  a  lord,  in  Hebrew.     And  the  poets  are 
almost  hoarse  with  singing  the  sad  elegies,  how  Venus  bemoaned 
Adonis  killed  by  a  boar.     In  mythology  this  is  true,  when  wanton 
women  bemoan  their  beautiful  youth  slaughtered  with  old  age, 
leaving  the  print  and  mark  of  his  teeth  and  tusks  in  the  wrinkles 
furrowed  in  their  faces  ;  but  seeing  Adonis  is  generally  conceived 
to  be  the  sun,  Venus*  mourning  at  his  death,  rather  represents  the 
general  grief  of  northern  men,  when  the  sun  in  June  (called 
Thamuz  by  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours)  takes  his  leave  of 
them  in  the  tropic  of  cancer^  and  retreateth  southward,  making 
shorter  days  by  degrees.    This  Phoenician  superstition  infected  the 
Jews,  "  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
house,  which  was  towards  the  north,  and  behold  there  sat  women 
weeping  forTammuz"  (Ezek.  viii.  14) :  and  why  the  gate  towards 
the  north )    Because  the  body  of  the  sun  never  appearing  in  that 
quarter  of  the  heaven,  it  was  the  fittest  place  to  bemoan  the  ab- 
sence thereof.     Had  not  those  women's  tears  been  better  ex- 
pended on  the  death  of  Josiah,  according  to  that  ordinance  in 
Israel?  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25).     But  we  may  be  well  assured  such 
eyes  as  wept  for  Tammuz  were  dry  for  Josiah. 

CONCLUSION. 

44.  Many  other  obscure  deities  were  adored  by  the  Jews,  which 
we  purposely  omit ;  for  never  was  Rebekah  more  weary  of  convers- 
ing with  the  daughters  of  Heth  (Oen.  xzvii.  46),  than  we  of  describ- 
ing these  heathen  gods.  Enough  therefore  of  nothing,  for  so  all 
idols  are* termed  by  the  Apostle  ( t  Cor.  viii.  4).  The  rather  because 
that  as  the  Psalmist  observeth,  "  In  the  night  all  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  creep  forth,  the  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves 
together,  and  lay  themselves  down  in  their  dens  (Psalm  civ.  20)  : 
so,  when  the  sun  of  the  gospel  displayed  his  light,  all  these  herds 
of  heathen  gods  hasted  to  their  homes,  there  lurking  in  eternal 
obscurity.  Then  was  the  Prophet's  prediction  accomplished,  that 
all  idols  should  be  cast  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  (Isaiah  ii.  20). 
Excellent  company,  it  is  pity  to  part  them  :  let  the  blind  converse 
with  the  blind,  it  being  true  of  these  that  they  have  eyes  aiid  see 
not 

45.  Yet  to  give  the  Jews  their  due,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour 
they  were  so  free  from  idolatry,  that  the  very  name  thereof,  or  the 
word  idol,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  four  evangelists.  For  having 
smarted  seventy  years  in  Babylon,  and  sensible  that  their  idolatry 
principally  caused  their  captivity  after  their  return,  that  sin  was 
detested  by  them  ;  and  shunning  open  profapeness,  they  reeled 
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into  spiritual  pride,  hypocrisy,  superstitious  observing  the  Sabbath, 
equalling  tradittoDS  with  Scripture,  &c.,  sins  chiefly  reproved  in 
the  sermotis  of  our  Saviour. 

46.  As  for  Christians,  their  principles  preserve  them  from  formal 
worshipping  of  idols,  though  too  often  guilty  of  what  may  be 
termed  tralatitious  idolatiy.  when  anything  (good  and  lawful  in  its  v 
own  nature)  is  loved  or  honoured  above,  or  even  with  God  Him- 
self. Thus,  money  may  and  must  be  used  and  loved,  as  the 
centurion  did  his  servant,  "  Do  this,  and  he  doth  it "  (Mat.  viii.  9); 
fetch  me  meat  from  the  shambles,  and  money  fetcheth  it ;  bring  me 
cloches  from  the  shop,  and  money  bringeth  them  :  but  when  the 
man  shall  turn  master,  and  money  command  him,  commit  such  a 

sin  for  my  sake,  and  he  obcyeth,  such  base  covetousness  is  by  the 
Apostle  termed  idolatry  (Col.  iii.  5). 

47.  Indeed,  idolatry  is  a  subtle  sin  ;  and  seeing  by  nature  we 
retain  in  our  hearts  the  principles  of  all  old  errors,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  sin,  finding  the  usual  way  obstructed,  will  watch  its  own 
advantage  to  vent  itself  by  some  other  conveyances  :  yea,  as  pride 
may  grow  out  of  humility,  so  idolatry  may  sprout  out  of  the 
detestation  thereof,  when  men  (like  Jehu  rooting  out  Baal,  and 
erecting  his  own  opinion  of  merit  therein,  2  Kings  s.  16)  shall 
detest,  damn,  and  destroy  all  images,  and  worship  their  own 
imaginations. 
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BOOK    V. 


TO 


The  Right  Honourable  yohn^ 

LORD  BURGHLEY, 

SON  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN,  EARL  OF 

EXETER. 


r^^vw^^^v^^is/v  • 


LORD, — It  IS  confidently  reported  of  the  stork 
(plenty  of  which  build  in  the  low  countries,  be- 
ing inmates  in  most  chimneys),  that  she  usually 
throweth  down  one  of  her  young  ones  out  of 
the  nest,  as  a  rent  to  the  landlord  of  the  house  for  per- 
mitting there  her  quiet  and  unmolested  habitation. 

Now,  as  our  Saviour  sends  us  to  such  masters  ("  Behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air,"  Jfec,  Mat  vi.  26),  of  them  all  to  learn 
the  general  lesson  of  a  contented  dependence  on  divine 
providence  (and  particularly  innocence  from  the  doves, 
Mat  X.  16),  so  may  this  practice  of  the  stork  instruct  us  to 
be  grateful  to  such  as  have  bestowed  courtesies  upon  us. 

Now,  the  first  light  which  I  saw  in  this  world  was  in  a 
benefice  conferred  on  my  father  by  your  most  honourable 
great-grandfather,  and   therefore  I  stand  obliged   in  all 
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thankfulness  to  your  family.  Yea,  this  my  right  hand, 
which  grasped  the  first  free  air  in  a  manor,  to  which  your 
lordship  is  heir  apparent,  hath  since  often  been  catching  at 
a  pen  to  write  something  in  expression  of  my  thankfulness^ 
and  now  at  last  dedicates  this  book  to  your  infant  honour. 
Thus,  as  my  obligation  bears  date  from  my  birth,  my 
thankfulness  makes  speed  to  tender  itself  to  your  cradle. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected  that  your  lordship  is  infia- 
annuatedto  be  the  patron  of  a  book  in  the  first  acceptation 
thereof;  for  a  patron  is  appealed  to  as  judge  of  the  merits 
of  a  treatise.  Yea,  authors  anciently  craved  their  patrons' 
consent  (as  dutiful  children  their  parents'  leave)  whether 
that  he  thought  it  fit  their  work  should  be  matched  to  the 
/  public  view,  or  rather  remain  in  the  single  estate  of  privacy. 
This  censure  some  will  cavil  at  me  that  your  tender  age  is 
unable  to  pass,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  a  patron. 

In  answer  hereunto,  first,  I  am  assured  none  of  those  who 
please  to  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  will  lay  this  to 
my  charge.  If  they  do,  I  return  them  with  the  story  con- 
fessed by  their  champion,  a  child  not  fully  five  years  old, 
consecrated  Arclibishop  of  Rheims  by  Pope  John  the 
Tenth,  since  which  time  some  children  of  small  age  (but 
I  great  birth)  have  been  made  cardinals,  though  long  since 
\  their  Church  of  Rome  had  been  off  the  hooks  had  it  had 
no  stronger  hinges. 

But  generally  I  plead  in  my  own  defence,  that  custom 
hath  much  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  word  patron,  which 
is  not  current  in  common  discourse  at  so  high  a  rate  whereat 
first  it  was  coined,  insomuch  that  a  negative  voice  is  denied 
to  many  patrons  now-a-days,  and  they  generally  used  not 
for  censurers,  but  countenancers  of  books  dedicated  unto 
them,  in  which  notion  I  humbly  request  your  lordship  s 
patronage  of  our  present  endeavour. 
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Our  London  gardeners  do  not  sow  or  set  all  their  seeds 
(though  of  the  same  kind)  at  the  same  time,  but  so  that 
they  may  ripen  successively  to  last  the  longer  in  season. 
Such  is  my  design,  planting  a  nursery  of  patrons,  all  noble, 
but  of  different  years,  a  babe,  a  child,  two  youths  of  several 
date,  and  a  man  (having  a  ^2cak_ofjnile_s  in  my  maps,  a 
scale  of  ages  in  my  honourable  patrons),  hoping  so  always  ^^^ 
to~have  one  or  more  in  full  power  to  protect  my  endeav-  -  - 
ours. 

Thus,  in  process  of  time  your  lordship  (as  yet  but  a 
patron  in  reversion)  will  be  possessed  with  power  effectually 
to  discharge  that  place.  As  for  the  present,  let  not  your 
tender  age  be  slighted  by  any,  seeing  such  an  one  (IIcuSlov, 
a  little  child,  Mat.  xviii.  2)  was  chosen  by  our  Saviour  to  be 
doctor  of  the  chair  to  determine  the  controversy  between 
the  disciples,  which  he  truly  decided,  not  by  his  speech, 
but  humble  silence.  Till  such  time  as  your  honour  shall 
be  able  to  learn  by  my  writing,  may  I  learn  from  your 
honour's  living  the  necessary  virtues  of  meekness,  humility, 
quietness,  contentedness.  For  the  continuance  of  which 
in  your  honour,  with  the  daily  addition  and  increase  of 
other  graces,  proportionable  to  your  growth,  the  hearty 
prayers  shall  never  be  wanting  of 

Your  Honour's  most  bounden  Servant, 

THO.  FULLER. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Objections  Answered  Concerning  this 

Description. 

Sect.  I.— THE  INTENTION  OF  THE  AUTHOR  IN  THIS 

TREATISE. 

ILATO,  being  sick,  said  to  the  physician  being  about  to  pre- 
scribe physic  unto  him,  *'  Cure  me  not  v>^  fioff\ar^»f,  as  a 
country  ox-driver,  but  w?  if>t\oco<pov,  as  one  well  versed  in 
philosophy  /'  and  demanded  of  him  the  reason  of  his  re- 
ceipts, how  the  medicine  was  proper  forhismalady,  why  this,  why  thus, 
why  now,  why  thus  much,  why  no  more  was  prescribed  unto  him.  In 
like  manner  it  seemeth  unreasonable  for  map-makers  here  to  plant  a 
wood,  there  mount  a  hill,  here  to  sink  a  valley,  there  to  run  a  river  in 
their  draughts,  and  then  magisterially  obtrude  all  these  on  the  belief 
of  an  ingenious  reader,  without  giving  an  account  how  the  same  are 
conformable  to  nature  and  true  geography,  especially  seeing  it  is 
vehemently  suspected  that  many  maps  are  full  of  a£fected  extrava- 
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gancies.     And  must  their  fancies  draw  up  the  forms  for  other    \ 
men's  judgments  to  subscribe  % 

But,  on  the  other  side,  it  seems  not  only  an  ungentle  harshness, 
but  an  unconscionable  injustice,  strictly  to  exact  a  reason  for  every 
punctilio  in  a  map.    Cralley-slaves  would  be  in  a  more  freer  con-  ', 

dition  than  geographers,  if  thus  dealt  with.  As  the  poets  feign  ..  "^ 
Atlas  was  wearied  by  bearing  the  weight  of  heaven,  Mercator 
would  be  more  tired  by  bearing  the  burden  of  his  own  atlas,  if  " 
questioned  for  the  crookedness  or  straightness  of  every  line  in  so 
vast  a  volume.  A  lawful  latitude  herein  hath  been  ever  allowed. 
For  instance,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Meander,  a  river  in 
Phrygia,  runs  wonderfully  winding  \  but  it  breaks  not  the  head  of 
truth  in  a  map,  if  a  curl  of  that  river  be  made  more  or  less,  or  be 
put  out  of  its  proper  place.  Let  the  stewards  of  lords'  courts,  or 
rather  bailifis  of  gentlemen's  manors,  know  each  nook  of  a  wood, 
comer  of  a  field,  reach  of  a  river,  within  so  small  a  compass ;  such 
as  describe  a  country  m  general,  if  truly  presenting  the  most 
material  things  therein  without  visible  disproportion,  do  what  their 
diligence  can  exactly  perform,  and  what  the  reader's  discretion 
can  rationally  expect. 

Desiring  therefore  to  acquit  myself  in  the  best  manner  to  all  in- 
genious capacities,  I  have  here  exposed  myself  to  the  strongest 
objections  which,  without  favour  or  flattery,  I  could  make  against 
the  former  description ;  and  lest  scattering  of  them  before  in  the 
respective  tribes  should  have  interrupted  the  entireness  of  our  dis- 
course (what  thread  can  run  smooth  if  full  of  so  many  knots  f)  we 
have  reserved  them  all  for  a  small  treatise  by  themselves  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  work :  solemnly  promising  that  if  any  shall  en- 
favour  me  so  far  as  to  convince  me  of  any  error,  I  shall  in  the 
second  edition  (God  lending  me  life  to  set  it  out)  return  him  both 
my  thanks  and  amendment,  or  else  let  him  conclude  my  face  of 
the  same  metal  with  the  plates  of  these  maps. 

Whatsoever  can  be  objected  against  the  *' General  Description  of 
Judea"  returns  in  the  particular  tribes,  and  therefore  to  avoid  re- 
petition we  shall  there  more  properly  meet  with  it.  This  premised, 
widiout  further  delay  (by  God's  blessing)  we  fall  on  the  matter  in 
hand :  and  can  we  begin  higher  than  at  Adam  itself? 

Sect.  II. -OBJECTIONS  CONCERNING  REUBEN  ANSWERED. 

PHILOLOGUS.  ALSTHiCUS. 

PhUoL  I  first  take  exceptions  at  your  placing  the  city  Adam 
so  near  unto  Jordan ;  for  where  it  is  said,  *'  That  the  waters  which 
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came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  upon  a  heap,  very  far  fran 
the  city  Adam,  which  is  besides  Zartan ''  (Joshua  iii.  16),  you  make 
Adam  not  above  three  miles  from  that  stoppage  of  water,  which  is 
not  very  far. 

AletA,  ''Very  far"  is  a  relative  term,  and  accordingly  admits  of 
much  alteration.  Three  miles  is  little  in  respect  of  so  many  leagues,  < 
but  very  far  in  respect  of  so  many  furlongs.  Attend,  I  pray  you,  tbe 
main  scope  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  to  notify  the  place  where 
these  upper  waters  failed  in  view  of  the  Israelites,  which  must  be 
acknowledged  within  the  discovery  of  their  sight,  otherwise  the  land- 
mark more  obscure  than  the  staying  of  the  waters  that  were  dated 
from  it.  Where  therefore  the  distance  is  measured  in  a  pUin 
country  by  the  eye,  three  miles  may  pass  for  very  far. 

FhiioL  Why  make  you  so  great  a  flexure  in  Jordan,  just  at 
his  influx  into  the  Dead  Sea,  contrary  to  the  nature  and  custom 
of  great  rivers  9  Indeed,  small  brooks  like  little  children  go  wad- 
dling on  one  side,  their  streams  are  winding  and  crooked,  because 
they  must  run  where  they  may  run,  and  find  soft  ground  to  receife 
them.  But  great  rivers  which  do  not  find  but  make  their  vaji 
flow  generally  in  a  straight  channel,  and  so  it  seems  should  Jordan, 
sliding  through  a  flat,  low,  and  level  country,  and  not  nseetiog 
with  any  eflectual  opposition. 

Aleth.  I  have  sufficient  warrant  for  this  my  description.  Plioy 
saith  .of  Jordan,  Invitus  Asphaltitm  locum  natura  dirum  pd^y 
"Unwillingly  he  goes  into  that  slimy  lake,  terrible  by  nature."  Ybo 
perchance  will  say  Jordan  needs  not  to  follow  the  motion  of 
Pliny's  pen,  as  if  because  he  makes  a  flourish  with  his  phrase,  the 
river  must  fetch  a  compass  with  his  channel.  But  consider,  Ipiaj, 
how  in  the  mixture  of  all  liquors  of  contrary  kinds,  the  best  liqoor 
(which  may  be  said  to  lose  by  the  bargain)  incorporates  alwajs 
with  a  reluctancy;  and  the  same  antipathy  causeth  here  tlus 
crookedness  of  Jordan.  This  is  precisely  taken  notice  of  hf 
learned  Salmasius,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  observations  of  modem 
travellers. 

PhUoL  You  place  three  several  stations  of  Balak  and  Balaamt 
with  seven  altars  apiece  upon  them,  in  this  tribe  of  Reuben,  whereas 
more  probably  all  those  passages  were  transacted  south  of  Aroon^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Moab.  It  is  utterly  unlikely  that  Ki^ig  Balak 
would  adventure  his  person  out  of  his  own  dominions  into  t 
stranger's  (not  to  say  an  enemy's)  country. 

AUth,  In  so  short  a  journey  the  pains  was  little,  the  danger 
none  at  all.  For  (although  on  Balak's  side  there  might  be  private 
heart-burnings)  there  was  no  open   hostility  betwixt  Israel  aod 
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Moab.  Yea,  we  know  that  then  the  Israelites  had  familiarity, 
much  with  the  men,  too  much  with  the  women  of  that  comitry  (Num. 
zzv.  I ).  I  confess  the  places,  as  described  in  Scripture,  stand  (as  I  may 
say)  equivocally  betwixt  Israel  and  Moab;  but  herein  I  have  followed 
the  example  of  Adrichoraius  and  other  good  authors ;  not  to  say, 
that  if  Balak  had  taken  his  view  in  the  kingdom  of  Moab  of  the 
people  encamping  then  at  Abelshittim,  he  could  not  at  that  dis- 
tance have  taken  a  discovery  of  them. 

PhiloL  Mr.  More,  in  his  maps  bringeth  down  the  waters  of  r 
Nimrim  (with  a  stream  in  breadth  co-rival,  if  not  bigger  than 
Amon  itself)  running  through  the  very  midst  of  this  tribe  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  whereof  no  appearance  at  all  in  your  description.  It 
was  a  very  envious  part  of  the  Philistines  to  stop  up  the  wells  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  zxvi.  i8),  (so  needful  a  commodity  in  that  country), 
but  how -great  a  fault  in  you  to  deprive  Reuben  of  this  river, 
except  it  was  not  your  envy  that  stopped,  but  ignorance  that 
omitted  it  t 

Aleth.  I  am  sensible  full  well  of  such  waters,  but  cannot  be 
convinced  that  they  took  their  course  through  this  tribe  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  but  rather  conceive  they  ran  only  through  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  and  emptied  themselves  in  Aroer,  whereof  in  due  time  we 
shall  give  our  best  account 

PhiloL  I  wonder  you  make  Nophah  so  near  to  Medeba,  con- 
trary to  others'  descriptions,  which  set  it  thence  twenty  miles  at 
least 

AUth.  I  wonder  they  place  it  so  far  from  Medeba,  contrary  to 
the  words  of  the  Scripture  (Num.  xxi.  30),  <'  And  we  have  laid  them 
waste  unto  Nophah,  which  reacheth  unto  Medeba;"  where  the  verb, 
though  supplied  by  the  translators,  is  implied  in  the  text. 

PhiloL  Why  make  you  three  fish-ponds  in  Heshbon,  to  which 
the  eyes  of  the  spouse  are  compared  (Cant  vii.  4),  which  is  in 
effect  to  make  her  a  monster,  if  the  resemblance  be  applied  1 

AUth.  I  set  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  number :  in  the  original 
it  is  n^^i^,  berechoth^  plural,  and  therefore  indefinite.  In  all  these 
comparisons  the  stren^h  of  the  similitude  lies  injhejo^UllfifjlQt 
the  number  oTthe  things.  They  deserve  not  the  name  of  a  flock 
or^heep  which  are  under  an  hundred,  to  which  the  teeth  of  the 
spouse  are  compared  (Cant.  i'i.  2),  and  nature  commonly  allows 
not  above  thirty-two. 

PhiloL  The  city  of  Misor,  belonging  to  the  Levites,  and  re- 
etrded  by  Adrichomius  in  this  tribe,  is  omitted  by  your  oversight. 
Aleth.  Commendable  is  his  charity  to  the  Levites  ;  for  where- 
as Moses  allotted  them  but  four  cities  in  Reuben,  namely,  Kede? 
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moth,  Jahazah,  Mephaah,  and  Bezar  (Josh.  zxi.  36),  his  bounty  be- 
stoweth  a  fifth,  this  Misor,  upon  them.  But  the  poor  priests  might 
be  full  lean,  had  they  nothing  to  feed  them  but  this  imaginary  dty, 
f  groundless  in  the  Hebrevir,  and  only  founded  on  the  erroneous 
Vulgate.  Yea,  generally  the  descriptions  of  Adrichomtus  are  goiltv 
herein,  that  (more  made  a^/  s^lmdarem^  than  ad  veritatem)  to 
render  them  specious  to  the  beholder  (because  a  lean  bald  map 
is  not  so  amiable  as  one  filled  full)  he  poulders  them  thick  wi^ 
places,  rather  scraped  than  gathered,  thereby  offending  the  judg- 
ments of  the  learned  to  please  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant.  But  it  is 
my  business  to  excuse  myself,  not  accuse  him,  and  consciousD^s 
to  my  own  many  faults,  commands  me  to  be  tender  to  the  errors 
of  others. 

Sect.  III.— OBJECTIONS  CONCERNING  GAD  ANSWERED. 

PhiloL  Why  make  you  the  dty  of  Jazer  so  inland  into  this 
tribe,  which  Adrichomius  placeth  on  the  river  of  Arnon  % 

Aleth,  I  can  demonstrate,  it  could  not  stand  on  that  river,  and 
by  consequence  must  be  more  within  the  tribe  of  Gad.  F<v, 
Arnon  is  notoriously  known  to  be  the  eastern  bound  of  Canaan. 
Now,  attend  what  Moses  saith:  ''And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities, 
which  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  shall  reach  from  the  wall  of 
the  city,  and  outwards  a  thousand  cubits  round  about:  and  je 
shall  measure  from  without  the  city  on  the  east  side,  two  thousand 
cubits,  and  on  the  south  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  west 
side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  north  side  two  thousand 
cubits,  and  the  city  shall  be  in  the  midst,  this  shall  be  to  them  the 
suburbs  of  the  cities."  Jazer,  therefore,  being  a  city  of  the  Levites 
(Josh.  xzi.  39),  could  not  stand  upon  Arnon,  because  they  could 
not  measure  three  thousand  cubits  eastward,  for  then  they  should 
take  so  much  out  of  an  enemy's  country  which  belonged  not  to 
Israel.  Where  we  may  also  observe  that  no  sea-town  was  allotted 
the  Levites,  because  for  the  reason  aforesaid,  it  would  have  proved 
less  unto  them,  hindering  the  circular  dimensions  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

FhUol,  You  are  much  mistaken  in  the  placing  of  the  city  of 
Aroer.  The  Scripture  saith,  that  it  is  before  Rabba  (Josh.  xiiL  25), 
or,  as  Tremellius  rendereth  it,  ante  canspectum  Habha^  within  the 
view  or  sight  of  Rsjfbba ;  whereas,  your  map  presents  it  six  and 
twenty  miles  off  froni  that  place.  Lynceus'  eyes  need  a  prospective 
glass  to  discover  tlabba  from  Aroer,  at  the  distance  in  your 
descriptions. 
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AUth,  Judicious  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  answers  in  my  behalf,  that  \/^ 
Rabba,  near  to  which  Aroer  was  seated,  was  not  (as  you  errone- 
ously conceive)  Rabba  of  Ammon,  to  which  it  was  neither  near 
nor'  in  sight  (as  he  worthily  observes),  but  Rabba,  a  chief  city  of 
Moab,  which  Rabba  bordered  on  Aroer,  as  in  our  map  of  Moab 
doth  appear  \  though,  here  straitened  for  room,  no  mention  is  made 
thereof. 

PhiloL  You  ill  observe  Scripture  instructions  in  fixing  the  first 
tent  of  Joab,  when  sent  to  number  the  people.  For  the  text 
saith  that  he  pitched  in  Aroer  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  5),  (that  is,  in  the 
country  not  city  of  Aroer,  wherein  I  concur  with  you),  on  the  right 
side  of  the  city  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  the  river  of  Gad,  and 
toward  Jazer.  Be  your  own  judge,  whether  or  no  the  tent  be  set 
on  the  right  side  of  the  city. 

AUth,  The  chief  directory  in  placing  this  tent  is  the  word  right- 
hand,  and  that  relative  term  is  varied  according  as  the  face  is 
settled.  If  Joab*s  face  in  his  jdurney  respecteth  the  north,  then 
the  east  is  the  right  hand  of  the  city,  and  then  the  posture  of  the 
tent  is  rightly  placed.  However,  the  best  is,  a  tent  is  but  a  tent, 
no  solid  or  substantial  structure ;  it  will  be  no  great  work  or  weight, 
on  better  grounds,  to  take  it  down  and  remove  it. 

PhiloL  In  Jacob's  travels  you  place  Succoth  fifteen  miles  from 
Peniel,  yet  it  was  the  very  next  station  to  which  he  removed  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  1 7).  Now,  I  appeal  to  nurses  and  drovers  (the  most  compe- 
tent judges  in  this  controversy),  whether  it  be  not  too  long  a  jour- 
ney for  little  children  and  ewes  big  with  young;  except  you  conceive 
miles  are  as  easily  gone  on  the  ground  as  measured  in  a  map  with 
the  compass.  ^ 

AUth,  Though  in  Jacob's  gests,  Succoth  succeeds  the  nexi 
place  to  Peniel,  yet  it  follows  hot^that  Jacob  with  his  train  went  ' 
so  far  in  one  day.  Probably  he  might  bait,  yea  lodge  several  days 
betwixt  them ;  the  Scripture  not  mentioning  every  stage  of  his 
staying,  but  only  marking  signal  places  whereat  some  memorable 
accidents  did  happen,  or  wherein  for  some  considerable  time  he 
made  his  abode. 

FhiloL  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (whose  judgment  you  deservedly  hon-  ^^ 
our)  makes  the  river  of  Jabbok  the  northern  bound  on  the  matter 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  therein  following  the  example  of  Adrichomius  ; 
whereas,  you  extend  this  tribe  many  miles  beyond  that  river,  even 
to  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  or  Galilee,  a  great  tract  of  ground  which 
you  injuriously  take  from  Manasseh  and  bestow  on  this  tribe. 

AUth,  I  exactly  follow  Scripture  directions  in  dividing  this  land 
betwixt  them.    The  text  saith  expressly  that  the  border  of  the 
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inheritance  of  the  Gadites  reached  even  to  the  edge  of  the  Sea  of 
Cinneroth  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  and  therefore  the  land  betwixt  Jabbok 
and  the  edge  of  the  sea  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  tribe,  which 
justly  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  foresaid  author, 
for  depriving  it  of  so  considerable  a  part  of  its  true  possession. 
.J^  And  yet  (under  favour)  I  conceive,  Mr.  More  in  his  maps  doth 
much  overdo,  stretching  the  inheritance  of  this  tiil^t  to  the  utmost, 
and  most  northern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

PhiloL  I  admire  much  at  your  inconstancy.  In  your  map  of 
Palestine,  some  seven  years  since  prefixed  to  your  Holy  War,  yoa 
set  Jabesh-Gilead  north  of  the  river  Jabbok,  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  which  now  you  have  translated  many  miles  southward 
into  this  tribe.  It  seems  you  need  no  other  to  confute  you  bat 
yourself. 

Aleth,  I  have  seen  mine  error,  and  you  see  my  retractation 
thereof.  One  day  teacheth  another.  To  live,  and  not  to  learn, 
is  to  loiter,  and  not  to  live.  Confessions  of  our  former  mistakes 
are  the  honourable  trophies  of  our  conquest  over  our  own  igno- 
rance. The  main  reason  why  Jabesh-Gilead  could  not  be  so  £ar 
north  *is  this,  because  Saul  marched  from  Bezek  in  the  tribe  (tf 
Ephraim,  with  an  army  of  foot,  in  the  afternoon  and  night,  over 
Jordan,  unto  this  city,  and  came  hither  in  the  morning  watch 
(i  Sam.  xi.  x  i).  Now,  though  we  allow  that  zeal  to  their  brethren 
in  danger  spurred  on  the  soldiers  and  did  horse  those  foot  in 
point  of  speed,  yet  they  almost  needed  wings,  in  so  short  a  time  to 
go  so  long  a  journey  (fifty  miles,  at  least,  besides  the  crossing  of 
two  great  rivers,  Jordan  and  Jabbok),  and  to  come  thither  so  early. 
•^  Wherefore,  with  Mr.  More,  we  have  placed  Jabesh-Gilead  south 
of  Jabbok,  some  thirty  miles  from  Bezek,  having  the  concurrence 
of  other  authors  for  the  position  thereof. 

PkUoL  You  have  found  a  nest  of  cities  in  the  Apocrypha 
(i  Mace.  V.  26),  and  placed  them  all  in  this  tribe  ;  whereas  two  of 
them,  namely,  Bozra  and  Betzer,  are  by  learned  Tremellius  found 
to  be,  the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in  Reuben,  many  miles  from  the 
tribe  of  Gad. 

AUth.  I  deny  not,  but  two  cities  of  the  foresaid  names  are  pre> 
sented  in  those  countries,  but  could  not  be  the  same  with  these 
cities  which  Maccabeus  relieved.  It  is  expressly  recorded  (once 
and  again  for  the  more  certainty  thereof,  i  Mace  v.  25,  27)  that 
these  places  were  in  the  land  of  Gilead ;  and  that  any  part  of 
Edom  or  Reuben  was  ever  reputed  to  belong  to  the  land  of 
Gilead,  is,  as  I  conceive,  an  opinion  unprecedented  in  any  good 
author,  and  unavouchable  by  any  strong  arguments. 
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Sbct.  IV.— objections  CONCERNING  MANASSEH  BEYOND 

JORDAN  ANSWERED. 

PhiioL  You  have  made  the  country  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan 
too  lai^e  in  the  dimensions  thereof;  for  it  being  the  portion  but 
of  half  a  tribe,  is,  according  to  your  scale  of  miles,  little  less  in 
proportion  than  the  country  which  other  entire  tribes  did  possess. 

AUth.  I  confess  the  mith  of  what  you  allege,  which  is  no  whit 
strange  in  itself.    What  more  common  than  to  call  a  twin  half  a 
man  t    Yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  seen  such  half-men,  as  pro- 
per persons  as  any  single  bom.     And  the  moiety  of  this  tribe 
possessed  as  much  ground  as  most  other  whole  tribes  in  Israel.   .  /\ 
This  may  appear  by  the  number  of  cities,  no  fewer  than  threescore,   |    \ 
contained  therein  (Joshua  xiiL  30) ;  ye^  under  favour,  I  conceive,  \ 
that  the  land  east  of  Jordan  was  not  altogether  so  civilised,  but 
more  wild  and  warlike  than  the  country  west  thereof ;  especially 
this  of  Manasseh,  subject  to  hostile  incursions  from  the  north  and 
east ;  and  therefore  their  portion  was  cut  out  in  the  largest  size, 
that  what  they  wanted  in  the  quietness  they  might  have  in  the 
quantity  of  their  possessions. 

Fhilai.  You  make  Chorazin  within  two  miles  of  Capernaum, 
whereas  Mr.  More  in  his  maps  placeth  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  n/ 
Sea  of  Galilee,  hard  by  Bethsaida ;  in  my  mind  with  more  pro- 
bability of  truth.  For  our  Saviour  saith,  *'  Woe  be  to  thee  Cho- 
razin, woe  be  unto  thee  Bethsaida"  (Mat  xi.  21),  coupling  them 
together  in  His  comraination,  who  probably  would  have  joined 
Capernaum  and  Chorazin  together,  for  the  vicinity  both  of  their 
profaneness  and  place,  had  they  been  seated  so  near  together  as 
they  are  presented  in  your  description. 

Aieth,  Your  argument  concludes  nothing  at  aU.  Have  you  not 
often  seen  malefactors  manacled  together,  whose  places  of  birth 
and  breeding  were  farthest  asunder  t  So  might  it  be  with  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida ;  whilst  Capernaum  is  singled  out,  and  set  solely  by 
itself  in  our  Saviour's  threatening,  as  a  signal  offender,  most 
eminent  for  its  ingratitude.  As  for  our  placing  of  Chorazin, 
we  have  therein  observed  the  instructions  of  St.  Jerome  and 
other  good  authors.  "  ^^ 

PhiUd,  You  make  the  brook  Cherith  in  this  tribe,  without  ren-. 
dering  any  reason  why  you  place  it  here ;  which  *Adrichomius 
(no  doubt  on  good  ground)  appointeth  to  be  on  the  west  side  of 
Jfordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephnum. 

AUih.  The  brook  is  but  once  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
therefore  we  want  exact  instructions  for  the  position  thereof.   Yea» 
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generally  the  maps  of  Palestine  take  no  notice  of  this  brook,  as  if 
it  had  been  so  dried  up  with  the  long  drought  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  that  the  channel  thereof  did  not  afterwards  appear.  But 
to  the  point :  two  things  aare  observable  in  Scripture  concerning 
the  posture  of  this  Cherith  :  tet,  that  Elijah  aftex  his  message  done 
to  Ahab  in  Samaria,  was  comooanded  to  turn  himself  eastwaid  (i 
Kings  xvii  8) ;  secondly,  that  the  brook  Cherith,  irtiither  he  was 
sent,  is  said  to  be  before  Jordan ;  the  Hebrew  bath  it  nB  Vr* 
dl-peney,  and  Treraellius  rendereth  it  i  ref^one  Jardams ;  all  which 
put  together,  clearly  speaketh  it  to  have  been  east  of  Samaria,  and 
/  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  where  judicious  Mr.  More  in  his  map 
^  halh  placed  it,  whom  I  conceive  myself  to  follow  on  good  xeaaoiu 

SiCT.  v.— OBJECTIONS  CONCERNING  NAPHTALI  ANSWERED. 

PhiioL  You  make  all  the  tribe  of  Nai^Hsdi  west,  and  on  this 
side  the  river  Jordan  ;  whereas  that  passage  foretxrid  by  the  Pro- 
phet (Isaiah  ix.  i),  and  applied  by  the  ^Evangelist  (Mat  iv.  15 ), 
describes  it  on  the  other  side  :  "  The  land  of  Zebuhin,  and  the  land 
of  Naphtali  by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles."  The  particle  beyond  b  iripaw  in  the  Greek,  which  makes 
it  plain  that  Naphtali  lay  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 

Aleth,  The  strength  of  your  objection  consists  in  the  word;i 
beyond  Jordan,  which  are  variously  rendered  by  learned  men.  ^ 
Tremellius  in  \^2!islkiy  secundum  Jordanem;  by  the  same  author  in 
Matthew,  transUus  Jordan;  by  Bexa,  sicus  Jordanem.  The 
decision  of  the  difficulty  depends  on  the  proper  sense  of  the 
proposition  "n^ar,  ^er^  in  Hebrew,  which  barely  imports  no  more 
than  over ;  but  which  way,  whether  cis  or  trans^  whether  on  this 
side  or  beyond,  is  to  be  expounded  by  the  context  This  flexible 
nature  and  promiscuous  sense  of  i^ar*  e^^r,  is  observed  by  TremeU 
lius  and  otmsrs ;  so  that  the  text  alleged  by  you  renders  no  mom 
than  the;  land  of  Naphtali  over  Jordan,  without  specifying  any  side 
qf  tbe  river ;  secondly,  we  answer  that  those  words^  beyond 
Jordan,  are  so  indifferently  placed  in  the  Prophet,  that  they  may 
equally  be  refened  to  what  foUoweth,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 
part  of  which  Galilee  we  have  formerly  described  to  lie  east  of 
Jordan,  and  therein  the  city  Choraain,  wherein  our  Saviour  so 
frequently  conversed. 

PhU^i,  You  make  two  fountains^  the  one  Jor,  the  other  Dan,  at 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  river  Jordan  ;  a  fancy  (I  fear)  rather 
pretty  thaa  solid ;  bearing  too  much  affinity  with  the  derivation 
qf  the  liver  Dourdan  in  Fraace,.  from  the  confluence  of  the  two» 
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streams,  Dour  and  Dan ;  whilst  such  a  compbshion  hath  more  of 
Latin  *Uian  Hebrew  therein :  not  to  say  that  Josephus  is  wholly 
sOent  hereof,  I  suspect  it  for  a  modem  conceit^  onavoachabie  by 
ancient  authors,  and  prefer  his  opinion  as  most  probable,  who 
deduceth  Jordan  from  the  Hebrew  -t*i\  yarddy  to  descend,  because 
it  comes  down  with  a  'poulder,  and  at  set  times  overflows  all  his 
banks  (Josh.  iii.  15). 

'Aieth.  The  negative  argument  from  Josephus  is  of  small  validi^, 
but  to  attest  the  antiquity  of  Jordan's  descent,  according  to  our 
description,  grudge  not  to  read  the  following  testimony  of  Philo-  ^ 
storgius,  both  because  he  is  an  ancient  author  (living  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ)  and  his  book  at  this  day  not  extant,  save  that 
some  parcels  of  his  are  recited  by  Joannes  Antiochenus^  out  of 
whose  manuscript,  not  yet  printed,  the  following  words  are  trans- 
scribed  :  'Ej^  TOirn^  r»  IlayMdi  twif  T«G  *lopl«af09  infuCiv  ^  mpa  tUmrtu 
hvotv  o^atLV  Lap  *€«  rw  waXaUv  opifiato^  itt  da4  y|^  opofia^oftivif, 
T^v  ffop  erepap  ^rtv  lop  iirttrakehi  woppmOep  otrr^t  1^  dro  aiMmp 
/>f,  Kokmp^  Tit  Tov  itvrov  irpoiffiftp  Spin,  Sjp  e(  CKAtE/Mit  wp^x^'i'rai 
werraf»09i  o  fuv  lo/MiT^t,  o  bk  ^aplniv  iwiicmkavfUPo*'  ai  dui  tov  opovt 
ipex^P'nt  iwmSij  KatafiaZiP  m  to  wdBiov,  ipraifB^i  fj^  poptaatp  tai 
€pa  /lUytarop  <hroT«Xot)M   wcraftop  Toy  'lopiop^f  4p  ywuf  ^inf  to  t« 

ptvfiM  ical  T^ir  wpootfjopiop  Ktppafuep}09,  '*  In  this  country  of  PaneaSy 
one  of  the  fountains  of  Jordan  is  begotten,  there  being  two  of  * 
them ;  Dan  so  called  even  to  this  day  from  the  ancient  name 
thereof.  As  for  the  other,  which  is  named  Jor,  a  certain  hill  of 
the  same  mountain  seadeth  it  forth,  distant  from  the  former  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs,  from  either  of  which  flows  a  rivulet, 
the  one  termed  Jorates,  the  other  Danites,  which  flowing  by  the 
mountains  to  the  foot  of  the  plain,  thence  forthwith  complete  one 
great  river  Jordan,  in  the  same  mingling  both  their  names  and 
streams/'  See  here  an  excellent  evidence  of  the  extraction  of 
Jordan,  which  cannot  be  condemned  for  a  modem  invention. 
However,  if  any  will  deduce  Jordui's  name  from  a  third  fountain 
(that  Hebrew  word  aforesaid)  let  him  herein  contentedly  embrace 
his  own  opinion. 

FhiloL  If  you  stick  so  steadfastly  to  the  authority  of  Phflo- 
stoigius,  why  dissent  you  from  him  in  the  distance  between  those 
two  fountains,  which  he  makes  an  hundred  and  sixty  fiiriongs,  that 
is  twenty  miles  (if  eight  furlongs  make  a  mile),  and  the  inUrstiHum 
in  your  map  amounts  not  fully  to  half  so  much  % 

Aleih.  Some  mistake  may  justly  be  suspected  in  Fhilostorgius' 
number,  because  far  exceeding  the  proportion  in  other  authors. 
I  formerly  acquainted  you  with  that  arbitrating  power  I  have 
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I  assumed  (I  hope  not  unjustly),  to  reconcile  such  differences  in 
I  authors  by  pitching  on  a  middle  number  betwixt  their  eztremtties, 
!and  here  have  we  made  use  of  the  same  power  accordingly. 

PAM.  What  mean  you  by  these  eight  nameless  buildings  snr< 
rounding  the  city  of  Cesarea  Philippic 

AUtA.  They  are  set  there  to  signify  the  towns  of  Gesarea 
Philippi,  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  (Mark  viiL  27),  whereabouts 
St  Peter  gave  that  eminent  testimony  of  the  deity  oif  our  Saviour. 

FAUfil  At  Dan  in  this  tribe  (a/ias  Leshem  and  Cesarea  Philippi), 
you  erect  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves ;  whereas  Brocard,  who  exactly 
surveyed  Palestme,  in  his  journal  gives  us  to  understand  that  halif 
a  league  from  Bethel,  where  one  of  the  calves  was  set  up,  stood  a 
mountain  called  Dan  opposite  thereunto,  where  the  other  calf  was 
erected 

AietA.  His  authority  cannot  countervail  St  Jerome's,  Benjamin 
in  itinerarw^  and  others,  yea  truth  itself,  which  are  on  our  side, 
and  against  his  opinion.  For  Jeroboam  was  too  good  a  husband 
to  lavish  both  his  calves  in  one  place,  which  he  rather  would  scatter 
in  distant  cities,  the  better  to  spread  idolatry  in  his  kingdom. 
Besides,  consider  the  end  pretended  at  their  erection,  namely,  to 
spare  the  people's  pains,  **It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  "  ( i  Kings  xii.  28);  that  these  calves  should  be  (as  it  were) 
^^>  chapels  of  ease,  to  save  his  subjects  a  tedious  journey.  Now,  if 
both  his  calves  were  penned  up  in  a  stall  near  Bethel  (as  Brocard 
would  have  it),  little  ease  thereby  was  given  to  the  northern  tribes, 
and  their  journey  not  considerably  shortened.  Therefore,  the 
other  calf  was  set  up  at  Dan,  in  Naphtali,  as  we  have  described  it 

PhUoL  All  that  you  have  said  doth  not  satisfy  me  that  this  Dan 
was  the  place  where  the  calf  was  worshipped.  For  soon  afttf 
Jeroboam's  death,  in  the  reign  of  Baasha,  this  Dan  you  speak  of 
was  smitten  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  (i  Kings  xv.  20).  This, 
probably,  would  have  extinguished  calf-worship,  if  set  up  in  that 
place  which,  notwithstanding,  continued  many  hundred  years  after 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (i  Kings  x.  29). 

AUth.  You  might  argue  on  the  same  grounds,  that  the  other  calf 
was  not  erected  in  Bethel,  seeing  even  in  the  life  of  Jeroboam, 
Abijah  king  of  Judah  took  from  Um  Bethel  with  the  towns  thereof 
(a  Chron.  xiiL  19).  Observable  herein  is  the  divine  justice,  punish- 
ing both  those  idolatrous  places  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies^  so 
soon  after  the  calves  were  set  up  in  them.  But  we  may  be  confi- 
dent the  kings  of  Israel  recovered  both  Dan  and  Bethel  again,  and 
restored  them  to  their  former  impious  uses. 

PhiUd.  In  the  worthies  of  Naphtali   you  account  on  Hiram, 
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Solomon's  architect  in  building  the  Temple,  as  a  Naphtalite  by 
the  mother's  side ;  and  yet,  in  the  description  of  Dan,  you  make 
him  a  Danite  by  his  female  extraction.  Now,  what  saith  Nico- 
demusf  "Can  a  man  enter  the  second  time  into  his  mother's 
wombt"  (John  iiL  4).  Yea,  can  he  be  bom  (as  you  would 
have  it)  twice,  though  not  of  the  same,  of  several  women  f 

AldL  This,  your  objection,  is  not  brought  against  my  descrip- 
tion, but  against  the  very  lettei  of  the  Scripture  that  alBrmeth  the 
same. 

I  Kings  vii.  14.  2  Chron.  ii.  14. 

'*  He  was  a  widow's  son  of  the  *'  The  son  of  a  woman  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  his  father  daughters  of  Dan,  and  his  father 
was  a  man  of  Tyre."  was  a  man  of  Tyre." 

Now,  although  I  am  not  engaged  to  meddle  with  the  solution  . 
of  this  difficulty,  yet,  under  favour,  I  conceive  the  same  properly 
to  depend  on  an  observation  in  chronography.  May  you  be 
pleased  to  remember  that  Dan  had  a  parcel  of  his  portion  ac- 
quired by  conquest,  near  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  where  Leshem, 
Laish,  or  Dan  was  placed,  which  small  territory  lay  above  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  main  body  of  that  tribe,  surrounded  about 
with  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  as  appeareth  in  our  description  thereof 
Now,  I  suppose  Hiram  (whose  paternal  extraction  from  Tyre  is 
confessed  on  all  hands)  was  descended  a  Danite  by  his  mother, 
and  called  a  Naphtalite  also  by  his  mother's  side,  because  of  her 
habitation  (though  in  Dan's  sxnall  country  aforesaid)  lying  in  the 
land  allotted  to  NaphtalL 

PhiloL  You  term  it  a  most  erroneous  opinion  in  such  who  con- 
ceive the  Galileans  more  drossy  Jews  than  the  rest,  herein  conr 
tradicting  yourself,  having  formerly  affirmed  that  they  were  coarser 
and  less  refined  Jews. 

Akth.  Give  me  leave  to  distinguish  between  Jews  coarser  in 
religion  and  coarser  in  extraction.  The  former  we  confess,  that 
the  Galileans  were  less  pure  in  God's  service,  as  probably  de> 
scended  from  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  yet  were  they  most 
truly  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  not  debased  by  mixture  of  Gentilism  in 
their  blood,  like  the  Samaritans,  whom  Christ  declined,  whilst  He 
constantly  conversed  with  these  Galileans. 

PhUoL  You  may  say  that  the  city  Naasson  depends  merely 
upon  the  credit  of  the  vulgar  translation  (Tobit  L) ;  whereas,  look- 
ing on  the  Hebrew  map,  graven  at  Amsterdam  by  Abraham  Goos,  1^ 
but  designed  and  made   by  another  Abraham,  a  great  rabbin, 
skilled  in  the  land  and  language  of  his  own  nation,  this  Naasson 
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appears  tha'e  in  Hebrew  charactecs.  the  author  (no  doubt)  having 
good  assurance  for  Che  same,  whose  map  (I  can  tdl  jou)  is  much 
valued  by  many  antiquaries,  as  appears  l^  their  difficult  piocnr- 
ing,  dear  pucchasing,  and  cardttl  preserving  thereof ;  and  you  may 
find  it  solemnly  set  up  at  the  upper  end  of  Zion  College  Library. 

A/efA.  It  ill  becomes  me  to  detract  from  the  pains  of  any,  being 
also  myself  a  man  under  authority  of  the  pens  and  tongues  of  others, 
and  candidate  for  the  reader's  good  will  in  this  my  description. 
Yet  give  me  leave  plainly  to  profess  that  the  map  by  you  alleged 
answereth  not  the  great  price  and  general  praise  thereof,  being 
nothing  else  but  Adiichomius'  map  translated  into  Hebrew.  What 
once  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  spoke  jestingly,  that  the 
priests  made  Christ  to  be  boots  and  spurs  and  all  in  the  sacrament, 
may  I  seriously  say  that  Adrichomius,  with  his  faults  and  failings, 
dross,  dirt,  and  all  together,  without  any  correction,  is  cast  into 
this  Abraham's  overvalued  description,  so  that  the  map  you  allege 
is  not  gold,  but  mean  metal  gilded  over,  containing  surreptitioas 
names  out  of  the  vulgar  Latin  therein  hebraised,  and  presenting 
many  spurious  places  utterly  dbclaimed  in  the  original. 

Sect.  VI.- OBJECTIONS  AGAtNST  ASHER  ANSWERED. 

PhUoL  I  admire  you  have  altogether  omitted  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  in  this  tribe  (much  mentioned  in  Maccabeus  ( i  Mace  zL  17; 
zii.  30),  and  which  Adrichomius  makes  to  fall  into  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  mid-way  betwixt  Zidon  and  Tyre.  Yea,  M.  George  Saiidys  in 
his  travels,  goipg  from  Sarepta  to  Tyre,  crossed  a  little  valley 
divided  by  the  river  Eleutherus,  called  Casmire  at  this  day  by  the 
inhabitants  thereabouts. 

AUth.  By  what  name  or  title  soever  the  water  he  diere  went 
over  is  known  at  this  day,  sure  I  am  it  cannot  be  the  ancient 
£leutherus,  which  by  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  general  consent  of  all 
authors,  falls  above  sixty  miles  more  northward  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  therefore  die  error  of  Adrichomius  and  others  herein 
is  briefly  taxed  by  judicious  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

PkUoL  You  make  Asher  to  border  on  Zidon,  contrary  to  the 
description  of  Wolfegangus  Wisebuigius  and  learned  Tostatus,  who 
set  Zebulun  in  the  same  place  as  the  most  north-west  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  allege  Jacob's  words  to  avouch  the  same,  prophesying 
that  Zebulun's  borders  shall  be  unto  Zion  (Qen.  xlix.  13). 

AUth,  God's  word  (Joshua  xiz.  28),  the  coast  of  the  country, 
and  all  good  authors  justify,  our  description,  those  two  only  ex- 
cepted which  you  allege,  being  both  deceived  by  taking  Zidon 
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restrictiTdy  in  Jacob's  prophecy,  lor  the  citjr  so  caUefl,  whereas 
the  whole  countiy  thereby  is  intended  (as  Sarepta  is  caDed  a  city 
of  Zidon,  Loke  iv.  36),  and  the  name  of  Zidonians  adequate  to 
Phoenicians,  in  which  sense  Zebutun  confined  on  the  country, 
though  Asher  only  on  the  city  of  Zidon. 

Phihl.  You  peremptorily  place  the  defeat  of  Benhadad,  and&D 
of  Aphek's  wall  on  his  flyings  army,  in  this  tribe,  not  remembeiiiig 
the  while  that  there  is  another  Aphek  (1  Sam.  xxiz.  i)  in  Issachar 
(nearer  to  Samaria)  which  puts  in  with  more  probability  to  be  the 
theatre  whereon  that  tragical  accident  was  ac^ed. 

Aldh.  I  confess  Aphek  a  place  in  Issachar,  but  find  it  not 
charactered  to  be  a  city,  such  a  one  as  our  Aphek  in  Asher  (Josh, 
xiz.  30)  is  described,  and  whose  walls  are  therefore  more  probable 
to  do  the  foresaid  execution.  However^  be  it  known  unto  you, 
whensoever  two  places  are  with  equal  likelihood  co-rivals  for  ac-  ^ 
tions  achieved,  we  adjudge  it  to  that  i^ace  that  falls  first  under  j  '/( 
our  description.  Thus,  Che  start  of  half  an  hour  bestows  on  the 
elder  twin  the  whole  inheritance.  To  avoid  confusion,  and  pre- 
vent repetition,  first  come  first  served,  the  first  place  oocniring 
carries  away  all  history  in  our  describing  thereof. 

Sect.  VIL— OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  ZEBULUN  ANSWERED. 

FhiloL  You  very  confidently  make  Jordan  continue  his  unmixed 
stream  dean  through  the  Galilean  Sea  (a  course  -somewhat 
irregular  in  nature),  without  alleging  any  authority  for  the  proof  of 
so  improbable  a  passage. 

Aieih.  Excellent  authors  avouch  the  same;  Tacitus,  among 
others,  tells  us  of  this  river,  unum  aiqve  {tlterum  locum  int^r 
perfluit^  iertio  reHnOurj  **  One  and  another  lake  (vis.,  the  waters  of 
Merom  and  Galilean  Sea)  it  runneth  through  entire,  but  is  stopped 
in  the  third,**  namely,  in  Asphaltite  Lake  or  Dead  Sea.  More  fiill 
is  the  testimony  of  Philostorgius,  and  deserveth  our  serious  perusal 
thereof ;  who,  speaking  of  this  river,  ^O?  rijw  r^t  TipepU^  Mfsi^c 

p€6ftM¥09f  *^  Which  (saith  he)  passeth  through  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
cutting  it  in  the  middle,  and  flowing  dean  through  it  in  its  own 
proper  channel ;"  which  cutting  of  the  lake  implies  the  entire  con- 
tinuance of  Jordan's  water ;  otherwise  that  knife  doth  not  cut  the 
loaf,  but  is  cut  by  the  loaf,  which  is  broken  in  the  dividing  thereof. 
PhUol.  I  wonder  you  pass  over  Shimron-Meron  in  such  silence, 
which  appears  a  place  of  great  note,  yea,  a  royal  city  in  the  days 
of  Joshua,  as  the  coronet  thereupon  doth  inform  us. 


^ 
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.  Aldh,  I  confess  it  signed  with  a  coronet,  and  with  something 
more,  a  flag  of  uncertainty,  having  nothing  sure  of  the  location 
thereof,  the  chiefest  cause  that  I  willingly  decline  the  mention  of 
it.  However,  we  will  screw  ourselves  into  as  much  certainty  of 
this  place  as  may  be  extracted  out  of  Scripture ;  and  observe,  the 
four  first  wreaths  of  my  screw  are  undoubtedly,  the  fifth  and  last 
more  than  probably,  true,  as  foUoweth  : — 

(i)  Shimron-Meron  was  one  of  the  royal  cities  (Josh.  xiL  20) 
whose  king  Joshua  destroyed. 

(2)  The  same  city  is  elsewhere  called  plainly  Shimron  (Josh. 

ii.  i),  without  any  addition. 

(3)  It  lay  on  the  northern  part  of  the  land,  because  the  king 

thereof  associated  in  the  northern  and  second  com- 
bination of  the  Canaanites  against  Joshua. 

(4)  A  city  named  Shimron  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulan 

(Josh.  xix.  15). 

(5)  Most  probably  this  is  the  same  Shimron  whose  king  was 

destroyed  by  Joshua. 

This  is  all  which  my  best  industry  could  collect  out  of  Scripture 
or  good  authors,  concerning  the  situation  of  this  place. 

PhiloL  What  mean  you  by  that  third  smooty  circle  which  (as  the 
meteor  halo  about  die  sun)  surroundeth  the  Levites'  dty  of 
Jockneam  1 

AUih,  It  signifieth  nothing,  being  a  mere  aberration  of  the 
graver,  which  (now  but  obscure)  will  in  process  of  printing,  wholly 
disappear.  And  I  could  hardly  wish  no  other  faults  in  our  maps 
would  be  of  longer  continuance. 

PhiloL  You  make  the  Galilean  Sea  all  along  the  east  boundary 
of  this  tribe  ;  whereas  I  am  altogether  of  the  mind  of  Masius,  that  no 
part  of  Zebulun  touched  on  that  sea ;  with  him  principally  ground- 
mg  my  opinion  on  the  Scriptures'  silence,  which  mentioneth  not  any 
conterminating  of  this  tribe  thereupon ;  which  might  soon  have 
been  spoken,  yea,  surely  would  not  have  been  omitted,  had 
Zebulun  been  so  situated. 

Aleth,  That  Zebulun  bordered  on  this  sea,  may  clearly  be 
demonstrated,  first  from  Jacob's  prophecy  that  he  should  dwell 
ons^  (f^nb.  lehhsph  ydmmim^  '*at  the  haven  of  the  seas"  (Gen. 
zlix.  13)  ;  seas,  in  the  plural,  pointing  at  his  position  betwixt  the 
Mediterranean  and  Galilean  Seas,  the  west  and  east  bounds  of  his 
possession.  Now,  lest  any  should  seek  to  wave  these  words  by 
an  enaUage  in  number  (a  figure,  we  confess,  frequent  in  Hebrew), 
Zebulun's  bounding  on  the  Galilean  Sea  is  infallibly  collected  out 
of  the  Gk>spel,  where  Christ  is  said  to  dwell  in  Capernaum,  whicl^« 
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is  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
(Mat.  iv.  13). 

Fhilol,  Christ's  feeding  of  five  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes  is  misplaced  in  your  map,  as  which  ought  to  be  set  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

AUth,  Learned  men  are  much  perplexed  about  the  position  of 
this  miracle  ;  a  miracle,  so  remarkable  in  itself,  that  of  all  the 
passages  betwixt  Christ's  conception  and  the  introduction  to  His 
passion^  this  only,  and  the  descent  of  the  dove  at  His  baptism,  are 
recorded  in  all  four  Evangelists.  Yet,  some  difficulty  appears  in 
the  particular  place  thereof.  Luke  termeth  it  the  Desert  of 
Bethsaida  (Luke  ix.  10) ;  but  St.  John,  who  wrote  the  last  (there- 
fore supplying  the  omissions  and  explaining  the  doubts  in  other 
gospels),  assigneth  the  particular  place  to  be  near  Tiberias  (John 
vi.  33),  both  being  cities  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea,  so  that  north 
of  Tiberias,  betwixt  it  and  Bethsaida  (in  the  desert  named  from 
the  latter,  because  leading  to  it),  this  miracle  is  properly  placed. 

JPhiloL  But  immediately  at  the  ending  thereof,  the  disciples  are 
said  to  sail,  ew  to  wipw  vpon  UtiBouihav^  *'  unto  the  other  side  unto 
Bethsaida  "  (Mark  vi.  46),  or  as  St.  John  says,  towards  Capernaum 
(John  vi  17},  (both  these  being  cities  not  far  asunder).  Wherefore, 
ijf  they  crossed  over  the  sea  to  go  to  Bethsaida,  they  were  not 
already  on  the  same  side  thereof  when  the  miracle  was  wrought^ 
and  by  consequence  were  then  on  the  other  (the  eastern)  side 
of  the  sea. 

AUth,  By  €Cff  TO  re/Mv,  b  meant  the  opposite  shore,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  sea,  but  so  that  it  was  over  a  reach  or  bay  which  they 
crossed  therein,  sailing  (not  athwart  the  breadth  of  the  sea  from 
west  to  east  but)  almost  foreright  the  length  of  the  lake,  from  a 
place  near  Tiberias  to  the  land  of  Gennesaret  (Mat  xiv.  34),  on 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  betwixt  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum. 
Thus,  such  who,  on  the  Severn  Sea,  sail  from  Bristol  to  Barstable,  \/ 
may  be  said  in  some  sense  to  cross  the  water,  as  well  as  those  that  ^ 
sail  from  Barstable  to  Cardiff.  And  thus,  in  placing  this  miracle, 
we  have  not  oi>ly  followed  the  judgment  of  Calvin,  but  also  the 
eyes  of  Biddulph,  a  modem  traveller  who  beheld  the  place. 

Sect.  VIII.— OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  ISSACHAR  ANSWERED. 

Fhilol,  What  vast  mountains  have  you  made  those  of  Gilboa  to 
be  Y  The  highest  of  them  four  miles  perpendicular ;  surely  the 
battle  betwixt  Saul  and  the  Philistines  could  scarce  be  fought  on 
such  ascents.    Yea,  David  might  well  have  spared  bis  wish,  **  Let 
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there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  nm  upon  you"  (i  Sam.  i. 
21),  whpse  tops  (as  you  have  exalted  them)  maybe  presumed 
higher  than  the  clouds  themselves. 

JAIdh,  I  confess  them  to  be  of  the  largest  size,  store  of  room 
and  want  of  other  matter  to  fill  it,  gave  the  occasion  to  their 
greater  growth ;  which  fault  is  amended  in  the  following  map  of 
Manasseh,  where  behold  them  reduced  to  a  more  moderate  pro- 
portion, less  than  many  of  the  mountains  in  Wales. 

PhiloL  How  comes  a  pared  fiom  Mount  fiphraim  to  straggle 
into  the  map  of  Issachar ;  it  being  proper  for  those  mountains  to 
be  confined  to  their  own  tribe  of  Ephraim,  whence  they  fetched 
their  denomination  t 

Aldh.  I  may  say  the  tribe  of  Bphraim  had  the  preemption,  but 
not  the  monopoly  of  them.  I  mean  his  turn  was  first  served,  and 
he  had  the  best  and  most  of  those  mountains  in  his  possession, 
whence  they  deservedly  took  their  name.  Yet  so,  that  some  part 
of  Mount  Ephraim  ranged  southward  into  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
as  Mount  Zemaraim  (Josh,  xviii.  %t\  i  Chron.  xiii.  4),  and  some 
branched  northward  into  Issachar,  as  Shamir  in  Mount  Ej^raim 
(Judg.  X.  1) ;  certainly  in  this  tribe,  because  Tola,  a  man  of 
Issachar,  was  buried  therein  (Judg.  x.  2). 

PhiloL  It  followeth  not,  because  he  was  extracted  from  this  tribe, 
that  therefore  the  place  of  his  burial  was  in  the  same,  finding  many 
men's  interments  in  Scripture  casual,  out  of  the  tribes  of  their 
nativity.  Thus,  Saul  and  Jonathan  being  Benjamites,  were  not- 
withstanding buried  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (i  Sam. 
xxxi  12) ;  as  also  Ishbosheth  and  Abner,  their  countrymen,  got 
graves  at  Hebron,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iv.  12)  ;  so  infirm 
is  your  inference,  that  Shamir,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  was  in  Issachar, 
because  Tola,  an  Issacharite,  was  intombed  therein. 

Aleth,  You  instance  only  in  persons  some  forcibly,  others 
treacherously  shiin,  which  occasioned  their  hasty,  tumultuary,  and 
extravagant  interment.  Remember  also  that  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(though  intermediately  at  Jabesh-Gilead)  were  finally  intombed  in 
the  sepulchres  of  their  father  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14),  in  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  as  we  may  presume  that  Tola's  corpse,  a  peaceable 
judge  (no  violent  detention  or  disturbance  appearing  to  the  con- 
trary) did  rest  in  the  possessions  of  that  tribe ;  the  Jews  generally 
being  as  ceremonious  to  be  buried  in  their  own  land  as  to  be 
married  in  their  own  lineage. 
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^BCT.  IX.-OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  MANASSKH  ON  THIS  SIDE 

JORDAN  ANSWERED. 

Philol.  And  why  so  mudi  of  the  map  of  Issachar  presented  again 
in  Manaaseh  f  What  need  this  waste  and  repetition  of  the  same 
againf 

Akth,  The  squaring  of  the  map  necessarily  commanded  the 
repetition  thereof;  nor  is  it  lost  labour  because  scattered  pieces  in 
Issachar  belonged  to  Manasseh. 

PhiloL  But  oh  what  a  medley  modey  pieced  map  have  you 
made  of  this  half  tribe  of  Manasseh !    Surely  Joseph's  coat  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  3)  consisted' not  of  more  colours  than  Manasseh's  (Joseph's  ' 
son's)  portion  is  made  up  of  shreds  and  parcels  as  you  have  pre-    ^ 
sented  it,  marring  the  entirenets  of  this  half  tribe  with  your  mani-  ,  ) 
fold  divisions. 

AUth.  And  yet  no  more  than  what  are  warranted  by  God's  ; 
word.     Let  none  part  what  He  hath  put  together,  nor  put  to-  \ 
gether  what  He  hath  parted.    I  delight  not  out  of  wantonness  to  \ 
make  snips  of  Manasseh's  porHon,but  the  text  puts  the  shears 
into  my  hand,  commanding  me  to  cut  it  so  ;  because  Manasseh 
had  three  countries  in  Issachar  and  Asher  (Josh.  zvii.  zi),  that  is, 
surrounded  with  them,  which  necessitates  the  cantoning  of  this 
half  tribe  into  such  disjointed  parcels. 

Philol,  You  make  a  piece  of  Asher,  parted  from  the  main  body 
thereof,  to  confine  on  Manasseh,  whilst  Bonfrerius  finds  a  fitter 
expedient  by  cutting  off  the  west  ends  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  conrinuing  Asher  along  the  s;a  side 
to  Manasseh,  so  preserving  Asher  entire  thereby. 

AUth.  His  expedient  raiseth  more  difficulties  than  it  allayedi ; 
as  directly  opposite  to  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  general  consent 
of  writers,  as  formeriy  hath  been  laigely  proved  in  our  objections 
against  Zebulun.  Better  is  it  therefore  to  admit  a  parcel  of  Asher 
separated  from  the  main  of  the  tribe  (instances  in  English  counties  n^' 
being  frequent  in  this  case)  than  by  Bonfrerius'  shift,  to  allow 
truth  parted  from  Jacob's  prophecy  (Gen.  xlix.  23),  which  inevit- 
ably follows,  if  land-locked  Zebulun  be  cut  off  from  bounding  on 
the  sea. 

Philol,  Indeed,  you  put  Manasseh's  separate  countries  within 
Issachar,  but  not  within  Asher,  not  environed  therewith,  but  only 
joining  thereto,  whereas  the  text  saith  equally,  ^'  And  Manasseh  had 
in  Issachar  and  Asher,"  &&  (Josh.  xviL  11). 

Aldh.  The  main  body  of  Issachar  confining  on  Manasseh 
afforded  us  conveniency  to  insert  such  countries  therein.    But 
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Asbei^s  part  being  in  itself  but  a  small  disjointed  portion,  is  not  so 
capable  of  surrounding  a  country  within  it,  seeing  such  a  parcel 
within  a  parcel  would  appear  so  diminutive  a  subdivision  as  sdmost 
inconsiderable;  besides,  the  preposition  x  ^^t  rendered  in  the 
text,  may  sometimes  be  satisfied  with  si^ifying  ad  or  juxia^  nigh 
or  by,  that  is,  a  bare  proximity,  apposition,  and  contiguousDcss 
of  a  thing,  in  which  sense  Manasseh  had  land  bordering  on  thb 
disjointed  piece  of  Asher. 

PhUoL  In  Ephraim  you  say  that  Jezreel  was  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Samaria,  which  measured  by  the  scale  in  your  map  are 
not  above  twelve  miles  asunder. 

AUth,  Let  not  the  typographical  mistake  ot  the  printer  be  ac- 
counted the  topographical  error  of  the  author,  that  twelve  should 
be  twenty,  and  in  the  errata  is  mended  accordingly^ 

PhiloL  You  might  almost  as  well  inscribe  this  map  the  Tribe  of 
Levi,  as  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh*  It  was  the  complaint  in 
time  of  Popery  that  the  church  did  eat  up  the  commonwealth : 
every  third  foot  in  the  kingdom  being  dinrch-land,  before  the 
dissolution  of  abbeys.  You  endeavour  to  reduce  Palestine  to  the 
same  proportion.  It  was  a  pious  wish  of  Moses,  "  Would  to  God 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets  "  (Num.  xi.  29)  ;  but  a 
covetous  desire  in  you  to  conA*ert  so  much  of  the  land  into  the 
Levites'  portion,  by  extending  so  much  of  the  circular  suburbs  of 
their  pities  to  six  miles  in  diameter;  whereas,  authors  contract 
them  within  less  than  half  that  compass,  yet  observing  the  true 
dimension  of  the  cubit  therein. 

Aldh,  For  number,  such  cities  are  no  more  than  the  Scripture 
assigneth,  though  here  haply  falling  thicker  than  in  other  maps. 
As  for  the  three  thousand  cubits  «f  their  extent  on  all  sides,  we 
have  in  the  manner  of  the  measuring  thereof  followed  the  direction 
of  judicious  Mr.  Ainsworth  (as  he  the  learned  Rabbi  Maimony), 
preferring  it  amongst  various  expositions  as  most  natural  to  U)e 
text  Now  let  none  wonder  that  we  make  a  thousand  cubits 
adequate  to  a  thousand  paces,  or  one  English  mfle.  For  although 
lesser  cubits  were  used  by  the  Jews  about  their  vessels  and 
buildings,  yet  their  geometrical  cubit  (generally  employed  for  their 
better  expedition,  because  largest,  in  their  surveying  of  land) 
contained  six  common  cubits ;  and  Rabbi  Kimchi  expressly  sailh 
that  a  thousand  emothy  or  cubits,  make  a  mile.  Besides,  consider, 
I  pray,  these  three  thousand  cubits  were  to  be  measured  from  the 
wall  of  the  city,  the  flexures  and  bendings  whereof  produced  the 
parallel  bendings  in  the  bounds  of  the  Levites'  suburbs.  But 
because  we  cannot  be  instructed  in  what  form  the  line  of  their  walls 
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ranged  about»  we  begin  our  measure  from  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  therefore  are  bound  to  make  their  lands  amends  with  the 
laigeness  of  the  cubits,  because  beginning  our  mensuration  to 
their  disadvantage,  from  the  centre  of  the  city  instead  of  the 
(unknown)  circumference  thereof. 

PhiloL  I  am  not  satisfied  in  the  situation  of  Antipatris,  that  it 
was  seated  in  this  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

AUth,  It  is  seated  according  to  Adrichomius  and  the  judgment 
of  most  other  authors.  But  if  I  might  interpose  mine  own  opinion, 
I  conceive  it  many  miles  nearer  unto  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  rather  nigh  than  on  the  sea,  in  the  road  betwixt  Jerusa- 
lem and  Cesarea,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  former ;  whither  I 
shall  remove  the  same^  when  my  opinion  herein  shal!  be  counte- 
nanced with  the  approbation  of  others.  My  reason  that  Antipatris 
could  not  be  so  far  northward  (full  sixty  miles  as  they  make  it 
from  Jerusalem)  is,  because  the  footmen  (Acts  xxiii.  31,  3a)  sent 
to  attend  St.  Paul,  marched  thither  from  Jerusalem  in  one  night. 
Now,  although  their  suspicion  of  the  Jews  pursuing  them  to  rescue 
St.  Paul  might  quicken  their  pace,  yet  foot  soldiers  could  not  be 
foot  posts,  it  being  impossible  for  spearmen  to  go  so  far  in  so 
short  a  time,  betwixt  the  third  hour  [nine  o'clock  at  night]  and 
the  next  morning. 

Sect.  X.— OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  EPHRAIM  ANSWERED. 

PhiloL  You  make  a  strange  desultory  description  of  the  bounds 
of  this  tribe,  vaulting  over  from  length  to  breadth  in  such  a  fashion 
as  is  hard  to  be  understood,  and  worse  to  be  applied  to  the  letter 
of  the  text  (Josh.  xviL). 

AUth*  Wise  Agur  confessed  he  knew  not  the  way  of  an  eagle  in 
the  air  (Prov.  xxx.  19),  whose  flight  therein  is  not  to  be  traced,      S* 
leaving  no  visible  perforation  behind  it,  partly  through  the  swift- 
ness of  his  motion,  partly  through  the  subtleness   of  the  air        ^ 
presently  closing  up  the  passage.    So  short  and  concise  is  the       V 
Holy  Spirit  in  bounding  the  children  of  Joseph,  and  so  long  since  . 
hath  time  taken  all  impression  of  many  limitary  obscure  places 
there  mentioned,  that  exactness  herein,  by  the  confession  of  the 
best  authors,  is  not  to  be  attained.     But  herein  we  have  followed 
the  direction  of  the  learned  Bonfrerius,  save  that  we  have  not  con- 
tracted the  east  of  Ephraim  towards  Jordan  into  so  narrow  a 
point,  but  bounded  it  broader,  to  make  it  a  degree  the  better  with 
the  dciscriptions  of  other  authors. 

PhiloL  You  make  Shechem  in  thb  tribe  full  seventy  miles  from  . 
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Hebron  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Methinks  they  shoold  be  mudl 
nearer,  seeing  Jacob  sent  Joseph  from  Hebron  to  Shechete  to 
give  a  visit  to  his  brethren  (Oen.  zxxvii.  14).  Now,  haw  eooid 
his  tender  love  adventme  his  darling  child  alone  so  tedious  and 
dangerous  a  journey  f  Surely  the  distance  was  far  less  than  yon 
make  it 

AIM.  The  proportion  of  the  country  and  consent  of  aU  authors 
will  not  admit  the  aforesaid  cities  to  come  nearer  together. 
Joseph  was  then  a  tall  stripling,  seventeen  yean  of  age  (Gkn. 
zxxvii.  2),  and  the  general  simplicity  of  people  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world  (before  thieves  came  mto  fashion)  was  a  sufficient 
convoy  to  secure  any  single  traveller,  even  in  the  longest  journey. 
Joseph,  we  see,  had  done  well  enough  for  any  hurt  from  any 
strangers,  if  he  could  but  have  escaped  his  own  brethren. 

P&lol,  Ramah,  in  this  tribe,  doubtlessly  was  a  city  of  the  LeTites, 
as  doth  appear  by  Elkanah  and  Samuel's  constant  habitation  there^ 
both  of  them  Levites.  Why,  therefore,  is  it  not  surrounded  in 
your  map  with  a  double  circle,  like  other  cities  of  the  same  quali- 
fication % 

Akth.  I  acknowledge  Bamah  for  the  reasons  l^  you  alleged, 
probably  pertaining  to  the  Levites,  but  have  omitted  the  double 
encircling  thereof,  because  I  find  it  not  amongst  the  four  cities 
given  the  Levites,  in  Ephraim,  nor  the  forty-eight  assigned  to  them 
in  the  whole  kingdom  (see  Josh.  xxL). 

FhiioL  Was  it  not  then  usurpation  in  the  Levites  to  inhabit  a 
city  which  by  God  was  never  granted  unto  them  9 

Aldh,  Under  favour,  I  conceive,  though  the  Levites  must  have 
four,  they  might  have  more  cities  in  Ephnum,  or  elsewhere,  if  the 
charity  of  well  disposed  people  was  pleased  to  bestow  them. 
Thus,  beside  the  three  cities  for  refuge  west  of  Jordan,  the  Ismelites 
were  bound,  if  God  did  enlarge  their  coasts  (Deut  zix.  8,  9),  to 
add  three  more  for  the  same  service ;  by  which  analogy  it  may 
be  collected,  that  the  Ephraimites,  in  gratitude  to  God,  who  gave 
them  more  entire  possession  of  their  portion  than  any  other  tribe 
in  Joshua's  division  (nothing  but  Gezer,  a  Levites*  dty,  being 
detained  from  them  by  the  Canaanites),  might  give  this  Ramah  as 
a  gratuity  to  the  Levites  ;  besides,  the  suburbs  and  lands  of  the 
Levites  reached  horn  the  walls  of  the  cities  three  thousand  cubits 
round  about,  within  which  space  they  might  erect  what  buildings 
they  please,  being  therein  (without  encroaching  on  any  other 
tribe)  resident  on  their  proper  inheritance.  Ramah,  there^re, 
might  be  built  within  that  circumference,  and  by  the  proportion 
of  miles  we  collect  it  to  stand  within  the  circuit  of  Geter,  so  that 
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though  they  could  not  get  Gezer  itself,  they  might  gain  and  huild 
Ramah  within  the  compass  thereof  for  their  habitation.    However, 
we  define  nothing  positively,  much  less  impose  it  on  the  belief  of 
others.    Clipped  money  is  wiurth  as  much  as  it  weighs,  though  it ' 
will  not  pass  for  what  it  was  coined  ;  and  conjectures,  though  they  J 
will  not  go  for  certain  truths,  deserve  to  find  as  much  acceptance  \ 
as  they  bring  probability  with  them. 

PhUoL  Have  you  nothing  more  to  observe  concerning  the 
blessings  and  curses  pronounced  on  Mounts  £bal  and  Geiisimi 

Aldh,  I  conceive,  on  second  thoughts,  that  the  priests  with  the 
ark  stood  in  the  valley  betwixt  the  two  hUls  (whilst  the  whole  body 
of  the  ordinary  Levites  were  on  the  Mount  of  Gerizim^  Deut  zxz. 
a),,  whose  station  in  the  half-way  betwixt  both,  when  they  pro- 
nounced the  blessings  and  the  curses,  facilitating  the  conveyance 
of  the  sound  on  both  sides,  as  appearetb  on  the  serious  comparing 
of  the  Scripture  (Deut.  xL;  xxviL;  Josh,  viii.)- 

FkUoL  Tiphsah  is  made  by  you  a  city  of  this  tribe ;  but  if  it 
were  situate  herein,  very  short  were  the  dominions  of  Solomon, 
even  in  the  very  height  of  his  greatness,  who  then  reigned  on-  this 
side  of  the  river,  from  Tiphsah  even  to  Azza  or  Gaza  (i  Kings  iv. 
14),  in  the  trU>e  of  Simedn,  not  fiilly  an  hundred  miles,  as  appears 
by  your  scale  m  the  general  description  of  the  land. 

Aleih.  Tiphsah,  there  mentioned,  being  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Solomon's  empire  (from  our  Tiphsah,  where  cruel  Menahem  began 
his  reign,  2  ELings  xv.  16),  was  near  a  thousand  miles  north-east, 
on  the  river  Euphrates,  probably  the  same  with  the  city  Tharsacus, 
whereof  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Stephanus  take  special  notice.  ^ 

PhiloL  Have  you  any  miraculous  faith,  who  so  easily  have 
removed  the  mountain  of  Phinehas  (wherein  Eleazar  was  buried) 
from  the  north  of  this  map,  widsin  the  suburbs  of  Bethhoron,  a 
Levites'  city,  to  the  south  side  thereof  near  Shiloh,  where  in  your 
map-general  the  same  is  juresented  % 

AUUt.  On  better  consideration,  I  see  no  necessity  that  his 
mountain  should  be  brought  within  the  bounds  of  any  Levitical 
city.  Phinehas  was  an  extraordinary  person,  and  therefore  his 
land  might  be  extraordinary  in  the  location  thereof.  This  his 
portion  was  no  part  of  the  Levites'  patrimony  in  their  forty-eight 
cities  given  them  by  God,  but  seems  rather  die  superpandium  of 
the  people's  bounty  cast  into  the  balance  (Josh.  xxiv.  33),  as  an 
honourable  augmentation  in  reward  of  bis  eminent  desert  (Num. 
XXV.  8).  I  conceive,  therefore,  it  lay  in  Mount  Ephraim,  near 
Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up,  bestowed  upon  him  there- 
abouts, for  his  more  convenient  attending  to  God^li  service  therein. 
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Sect.  XI.— OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  DAN  ANSWERED. 

PhUoL  You  positively  affirm  that  the  land  of  Daa  belonged 
primitively  to  Judah,  yet  produce  no  scripture  for  the  proof  thereof. 
We  believe  the  same  of  Simeon,  the  text  affirming  that  their  inheri- 
tance was  within  the  inheritance  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  i),  but  no 
evidence  appears  of  such  derivation  of  Dan*s  possession  originally 
from  Judah. 

Aldh,  The  same  is  infallibly  collected  from  Scripture,  because 
the  cities  of  Eshtaol,  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33),  Timnah  (Josh.  xix. 
57),  Ekron  (Josh.  xix.  45),  were  first  bestowed  on  Judah,  and 
afterwards  we  find  the  same  places  (with  the  country  thereaboots 
by  necessary  consequence)  conferred .  upon  Dan's  posterity  for 
their  portion  (Josh.  xix.  41,  43). 

FhiioL  Such  an  alteration  seems  utterly  inconsistent  with 
divine  immutability,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  changing  (James  i.  17).  To  give  a  thing  and  take  a 
thing  is  unproportionable  with  His  proceedings,  whose  gifts  are 
pronounced  by  the  Apostle  to  be  a/Mra^'Xt^ro,  without  repentance 
(Rom.  xi.  29). 

Aleth.  Indeed,  such  gifts  as  amount  to  the  notion  of  x^f^^ 
are  incapable  of  alteration,  to  which  his  other  grants  are  subject 
Besides,  God  never  so  passed  away  that  land  but  He  still  reserved 
it  as  His  own  demesnes ;  **  For  the  land  (saith  He)  is  mine " 
(Levit.  XXV.  23) ;  not  was,  but  is,  even  after  the  Israelites  had  long 
possessed  the  same.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  Him  to  do  as  He  will 
with  His  own  (Mat.  xx.  15),  and  to  change  at  pleasure  what 
tenants  to  rent,  or  rather  what  bailiffs  to  occupy  His  own  ground  1 

FkUoL  The  faces  of  the  men  which  bear  the  great  bunch  of 
grapes  are   set  the  wrong  way:  for  being  to  go  south-east  to 
Kadesh-bamea,  they  look  full  west  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
'     Aleth,  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  man,  who  being  sent  for  to 
/  pass  his  verdict  on  a  picture  (how  like  it  was  to  the  person  whom 
,    it  was  to  resemble)  fell  a  finding  fault  with  the  frame  thereof  (not 
>    the  limner's  but  the  joiner's  work)  that  the  same  was  not  hand- 
somely fashioned.    Instead  of  giving  your  judgment  on  the  map 
(how  truly  it  is  drawn  to  represent  the  tribe)  you  cavil  at  the  his- 
'  \:  '  tory-properties  therein,  the  act  of  the  graver,  not  geographer.  Yet, 

know  Sir,  when  I  checked  the  graver  for  the  same,  he  answered  me 
V  -  that  it  was  proper  for  spies  (like  watermen  and  rope-makers)  for 

^  surety  sake  to  look  one  way  and  work  another. 
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Sect.  XII.— OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  SIMEON  ANSWERED. 

Philal.  Why  both  an  asterisk  and  flag  of  uncertainty  over  Sheba? 
For,  though  unassured  of  the  exact  position  thereof,  the  text  as- 
certained! us  that  it  was  a  real  city  in  Simeon,  "  Beersheba,  and 
Sheba,  and  Moladah,"  &c.  (Josh.  xix.  2). 

Aleth,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  Sheba  was  a  distinct  city  by  itself, 
but  rather  conceive  it  the  same  with  Beersheba,  because — 

(i)  They  are  both  accounted  the  same  when  originally  de- 
nominated (Gen.  xxvi,  33). 

(2)  Sheba  is  omitted  in  Chronicles  (where  other  Simeonite 

cities  are  suiAmed  up)  as  the  same  with  Beersheba 
(z  Chron.  iv.  38). 

(3)  Simeon  had  but'  thirteen  cities,  which  make  fourteen  if 

Sheba  be  accounted  a  distinct  city  by  itself  (Josh, 
xix.  6). 

The  premises  considered,  Sheba  appears  the  same  with  Beer- 
sheba (as  Salem  with  Jerusalem^  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2),  commonly  so 
called  for  brevity  sake. 

PhUol,  But  then  how  do  you  answer  the  text,  which  expressly 
maketh  Sheba  a  distinct  city,  *'  Beersheba,  and  Sheba,  and  Mola- 
dah,"  &c. 

Aldh*  Proteus  appeared  not  in  more  shapes  than  the  particle 
\  V  (here  rendered  and)  hath  several  significations,  for  though 
chiefly  it  is  copulative,  otherwhiles  it  is  casual,  collective,  adver- 
sative, exegetical,  redditive,  and  disjunctive,  as  Bonfrerius  readeth 
it  here,  "  Beersheba  or  Sheba,  and  Moladah/'  &c. 

PhUoL  You  say  that  Simeon  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
Judah,  whereas  in  your  map  the  northern  side  thereof  is  all  along 
fairly  flanked  with  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Aleth.  You  may  remember  (what  we  so  lately  proved)  that  Dan's 
portion  primitively  pertained  to  Judah,  and  was  a  canto  cut  out 
thereof ;  in  which  sense,  according  to  Scripture;  Simeon's  inheri- 
tance was  within  the  children  of  Judah's  (Josh.  xix.  i),  and 
originally  encompassed  therewith. 

PhiloL  Why  call  you  this  tribe  a  jagged  remnant,  being  as  whole 
a  cloth  as  the  rest,  and  (though  not  so  great)  as  entire  as  the 
other  tribes  %  I  am  not  sensible  by  this  your  map  of  any  notorious 
dispersedness  of  the  Simeonites'  habitations. 

AUth,  Undoubtedly  Judah's  portion  made  many  incisures  and 
larcenations  into  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  hindering  the  entirenes 
thereof.  Particularly  Askelon  and  Gaza  first  given  to  (Josh.  xv. 
47),  once  possessed  by  Judah  (Judg.  L  18),  (though  regained  by 
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the  Philistines),  were  continued  and  tied  by  some  narrow  label  of 

/        land  to  the  main  of  Judah,  at  leastwise  liad  a  church-path  (as  I 

*  may  term  it),  a  passage  to  the  temple,  wi^ut  going  throiigh  any 

rr  part  of  Simeon  ;  but  wanting  certain  instructions  how  to  contrive 

>A         f  and  cany  on  such  indented  conveyances,  and  not  willing  to  con- 

<^        ;   fine  the  reader  to  our  conjectural  fancies,  we  have  left  him  to  his 

^  \   liberty,  presenting  Simeon  entire,  wherein*  he  ^  may  frame  such 

^  i   incursions  of  Judah  as  comply  best  with  his  own  opinion* 

Phild.  You  make  this  tribe  to  range  some  miles  south  of 
Beersheba,  whereas  that  place  passeth  current  for  the  utmost 
border  of  the  country.  What  more  common  in  Scripture,  than  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  (Judg.  xx.  i ;  i  Sam.  iii.  ao ;  2  Sam.  iii  10,  &c.)v 
that  is,  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  land  of  Canaan  f 

Aldh.  It  was  the  utmost  eminent  city,  but  not  absolutely  the 
farthest  place  in  Palestine,  as  neither  mentioned  amongst  the 
southern  boundaries  of  the  land  in  general  (Num.  xzxiv.)»  nor 
with  the  utmost  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.).  In 
^  ordinary  discourse  we  measure  England  east  and  west,  from  Dover 
to  the  Mount,  as  the  farthest  western  place  of  note,  though 
Cornwall  stretches  seven  miles  beyond  it  unto  the  Land's  End. 
So  Beersheba  was  die  remotest  remarkable  city  of  Canaan,  where 
the  cloth,  as  I  may  say,  ended,  though  the  list  thereof  reached 
beyond  it  to  the  river  of  Egypt. 

Sect.  XIII.-OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  BENJAMIN  ANSWERED. 

PhiloL  Why  make  you  Nob  a  Levite  city  in  Benjamin,  within 
the  suburbs  of  Anathoth  ;  seeing  Nob  is  neither  named  amongst 
the  four  cities  bestowed  on  the  Levites  in  this  tribe  (Josh.  xxL  17), 
nor  is  it  any  of  the  eight  and  forty  belonging  unto  them  throughout 
the  whole  country  of  Canaan  ? 

Aldh,  That  Nob  was  in  this  tribe,  appears  by  that  catalogue 
of  cities  presented  us  in  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  31),  which  the 
Benjamites  repossessed  after  their  return  from  Babylon.  That  it 
was  a  Levites',  yea,  a  priests'  dty,  appears  (too  plainly)  by  the 
massacre  therein  on  them  committed  (i  Sam.  xxiL  19).  We  confess 
it  none  of  the  eight  and  forty  originally  assigned  to  the  Invites. 
Yet,  how  they  in  after  ages  were  capable  df  supernumerary  cities 
more  than  in  their  first  charter,  and  how  the  mort-main  of  the 
Levites  (as  I  may  term  it)  was  enlarged  with  new  foundarions,  we 
have  lately  answered  in  the  objections  of  Ephraim,  whither  we 
refer  you  for  further  satisfaction. 

PhUol.  You  make  the  sons  of  Saul  executed  on  a  hill  nigh 
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Gibeah  of  Saul,  whick  your  judicious  friend  will  have  hung  up 
before  the  tabernacle  in  Gibeon,  observing  therein  an  exemplary 
piece  of  divine  justice,  that,  whereas  Saul  had  ruined  the  tabemade 
at  Nob,  his  sons  were  hung  up  before  the  same  at  Gibeon. 

AUth,  Not  to  be  a  plaintiflf  against  him,  but  a  defendant  of  my- 
self, I  conceive  him  mistaken  in  confounding  Gibeah  of  Saul  with 
Gibeon,  distinct  cities,  as  may  appear  by  their  several  owners  and 
actions  therein  performed. 

Gibeon. 

An  ancient  city  of  the  Hivites, 
whose  inhabitants  deceived  the 
Israelites  (Josh.  iz.  3,  Ac),  given 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxL  17), 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where 
the  tabernacle  was  set  up  in  the 
time  of  Solomon. 


Gibeah. 

A  city  in  Benjamin,  hard  by 
Jerusalem,  distinct  from  the  for- 
mer(comp.  ver.  25  with  ver.  28  of 
Josh,  xviii.),  whose  inhabitants 
were  mere  Benjamites,  and  by 
their  lust  abused  the  Levite's 
concubine  to  death  (Judg.  xxix. 
16),  for  which  their  tribe  was 
almost  extirpated  :  it  was  after- 
wards called  Gibeah  of  Saul 
from  his  birth  and  frequent  resi- 
dence therein. 

Now,  the  text  expressly  saith,  '^  That  the  Gibeonites  did  hang  them 
up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul"  {r  Sam.  xxi.  6),  that  is,  in 
Saul's  native  place  and  court,  where  he  had  issued  out  his  cruel 
edicts  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites. 

Philol,  But  that  expression,  '^  they  hanged  them  in  the  hill  before 
the  Lord  "  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  imports  the  same  performed  in  some 
religious  place,  probably  in  the  prospect  or  view  of  the  tabernacle. 

AUth.  '* Before  the  Lord"  implies  no  more  than  what  in  the  fore- 
going  verse  was  termed  "  unto  the  Lord,"  that  is,  in  a  sacred 
manner,  not  out  of  private  revenge,  but  in  a  holy  zeal,  tendering 
the  parties  executed  an  oblation  to  divine  justice,  and  so  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  expositors  thereon. 

PhUoL  In  your  particular  map  of  Benjamin,  Jordan  runs  almost 
directly  south,  the  whole  course  of  whose  channel  visibly  bendeth 
eastward  in  your  map-general  of  Palestine. 

AUth.  That  general  map  (though  first  placed)  was  last  per- 
fected, wherein  we  have  amended  three  mistakes,  f»  escaped  in 
our  particular  descriptions  :  one  that  wherein  your  instance, 
another  in  Reuben  (formerly  forgotten  to  be  confessed)  making 
that  tribe  a  little  longer  from  north  to  south  than  it  is  represented 
in  our  particular  description  thereof.     My  care  shall,  be,  God 
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wiUiDg,  in  the  second  edition,  to  conform  those  particular  maps, 
accoroing  to  these  rectifications  in  the  general  description. 

Sect.  XIV.— OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  JUDAH  ANSWERED. 

PhiloL  Would  not  it  affright  one  to  see  a  dead  man  walkt 
And  will  not  he  in  like  manner  be  amazed  to  see  the  Dead  Sea 
moving)  Why  have  you  made  the  surface  of  the  waters  thereof 
waving,  as  if  like  other  seas  it  were  acted  with  any  tide,  which  all 
authors  avouch,  and  yourself  confesseth  to  be  a  standing  stinking 
lake  9  Think  not  to  plead  that  such  waving  is  the  impression  of 
the  wind  thereupon,  seeing  Tacitus  affirms  of  this  sea,  neqtte  vento 
impdHtuTy  it  is  such  a  drone,  it  will  neither  go  of  itself,  nor  yet  be 
driven  of  the  wind. 

Aleth,  I  will  not  score  it  on  the  account  of  the  graver,  that  is 
only  lascivia  or  ludkrum  ccdiy  the  over-activity  of  his  hand  ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  flourishings  of  the  scrivener  are  no  essential  pare 
of  the  bond  :  but  behold  Mercator's  and  other  authors'  maps,  and 
you  shall  find  more  motion  therein  than  is  here  by  us  expressed. 
The  most  melancholy  body  of  moisture  (especially  of  so  great  ex- 
tent) is  necessarily  subject  to  such  simmering  in  windy  weather,  as 
inseparable  from  the  liquidity  thereof. 

PhiloL  Why  set  you  Zeboim  most  northemly  of  all  the  five 
cities  in  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  place  where  Sodom  is  situated  in  all 
other  descriptions  f 

AUth.  The  placing  of  them  is  not  much  material,  whether  long- 
wise all  in  a  file  as  Mr.  More  sets  them,  or  in  two  ranks  (two  and 
two)  as  they  are  ordered  by  Mercator.  Skulls  in  a  chamel  house 
never  jostle  for  the  upper  place ;  and  as  senseless  is  the  conten- 
tion betwixt  these  dead  cities,  which  shall  stand  first,  whose  foun- 
dations long  since  were  doubly  destroyed  with  fire  and  water. 
But  the  sole  motive  of  my  placing  Zeboim  most  northern  of  these 
four  cities,  is  because  I  find  the  valley  of  2^boim  (i  Sam.  xiiL  18) 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Neh.  zL  34),  which  probably  lay  near 
the  influx  of  Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea,  denominated  from  the 
vicinity  of  Zeboim  thereabouts. 

PhtloL  The  Hebrew  orthography  confutes  your  concejt^  For 
Zeboim  by  you»last  alleged  is  spelled  with  different  letters  from 
that  city  which  was  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven. 

Aleth,  I  confess  a  threefold  variation  in  the  writing  of  this  name, 
though  all  the  same  in  effect — 

(i)  Gen.  xiv.  3,  and  so  also  Deut  xxix.  2^,  cs^^v.  Tsehoyim. 
(2)  I  Sam.  xiiL  18,  and  Neh.  xi.  34,  a^:r:i3tn,  Haisisebfnm, 


^ 
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.(3)  Hosea  xi.   8,   o^iait.    Tseddim,    "I  shall  set  thee  as 
Zeboim,"  &c. 

Here,  to  mollify  the  word,  the  guttural  is  either  altered  or  wholly 
omitted,  neither  amounting  to  make  it  a  new  word  :  how  variously 
are  the  names  of  the  same  English  towns  spoken  and  spelled  ;  as,    ^ 
Lester,  Leicester,   Legeocester,  Legecester ;  yet  the  same  word 
dressed  in  several  spellings  and  pronunciations  ? 

PhUoL  Why  make  you  Hebron,  being  a  noted  city  of  the  priests 
and  city  of  refuge,  different  from  all  the  rest,  only  with  a  single 
circle  about  it 

AUth,  Because  the  fields  and  villages  thereof  were  none  of  the 
priests',  but  were  given  to  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  for  his 
possession  (Josh.  zzi.  12). 

Philol.  If  so,  then  Hebron  ought  not  to  have  had  any  circle  at 
all  about  it,  being  a  bare  city  of  the  priests,  without  any  suburbs 
belonging  thereunto. 

Aleth,  The  priests  in  Hebron  had,  and  had  not,  suburbs  pertain- 
ing thereunto,  according  to  the  several  acceptation  of  suburbs. 
If  by  them  you  only  understand  adificia  suburbanoy  buildings 
(though  without  the  city  walls)  contiguous  thereunto,  these  (no 
doubt)  belonged  to  the  priests,  who  had  Hebron  with  her  suburbs 
(Josh.  xzi.  13) ;  otherwise,  if  you  extend  them  to  ager  suburbanus^ 
the  fields  surrounding  the  city,  these  related  to  Caleb  as  the  proper 
owner  thereof.  ^  ' 

PhUoL  You  might  well  have  afforded  conjectural  flags  to  most 
of  the  cities  in  Judah,  going  generally  by  guess  in  your  placing  of        ^ 
them,  and  differing  from  all  other  authors  therein.  ' 

Aletk,  The  learned  in  anatomy  have  informed  me  that  veins  are  \ 
alike  in  their  trunks  but  not  in  their  branches,  so  that  although  | 
the  great  channels  of  blood  run  alike  in  all  bodies,  yet  the  smaller  '  r 
veins  (as  is  most  visible  in  their  divarication  on  the  back  of  the  \   " ' 
hand)  disperse  themselves  diversely  in  divers  persons ;  the  like  is  ' 
confessed  in  all  maps  of  Judah,  wherein  the  grand  cities  Hebron, 
Debir,  Bethlehem,  ice.,  have  their  certain  position  agreed  on  by     ^' 
most  authors,  whilst  their  inferior  places  (and  po  tribe  afforded 
more  obscure  cities  but  once  named  in  Scripture)  are  subject  to 
much  variety,  according  to  the  fancies  of  authors ;  wherein  we  ^ 
hope  we  have  observed,  as  much  as  might  be,  these  short  and 
small  directions  we  find  in  Scripture. 

Philol.  But  you  are  not  constant  to  yourself  in  the  location  of 
those  lesser  places,  as  appears  by  some  diversity  of  their  distances 
(both  amongst  themselves  and  from  Jerusalem),  in  the  particular 
description  of  Judah,  and  in  the  general  map  of  Palestine. 


^ 
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Akth.  I  confess  the  same  ;  who  having  disooveied  some  errors  in 
the  particular  map,  reformed  the  same  in  the  map-general,  which 
may  be  beheld  in  this  point  as  a  new  edition  of  the  former, 
corrected  and  amended.  Request  I  therefore  the  reader  in  such 
small  differences  to  rely  rather  on  the  credit  of  the  map-generaL 

PhiloL  You  once  placed  Hepher,  a  royal  city  in  Manasseh,  on 
this  side  Jordan,  which  since  you  have  removed  into  Judah,  with- 
out giving  any  account  of  the  alteration. 

AUth.  Some  probability  persuaded  us  to  our  former  opinion, 
chiefly  because  Hepher  is  mentioned  in  Joshua's  list  next  to 
Tapuah  (Josh.  zii.  17),  which  is  known  to  be  Manasseh ;  but 
since  finding  also  a  Tapuah  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  34),  and  a  land 
of  Hepher  near  Sochoh  (i  Kings  iv.  lo),  a  place  also  in  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  35),  it  hath  staggered  our  judgment  and  caused  us  to 
remove  Hepher  into  Judah,  with  a  flag  of  uncertainty  thereon  ; 
all  authors  finding  an  ignoramus  for  the  exact  position  thereof. 

PhUd,  The  land  of  Goshen  is  sufficiently  known  to  be  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  28) ;  and  how  straggleth  a  country  of  Goshen  into  diis 
tribe  %  (Josh.  x.  41 ;  zv.  15). 

Aldh.  You  know  that  besides  this  England  wherein  we  live, 
.  there  is  an  Anglia  in  Denmark,  whence  our  ancestors  are  said  first 
\  to  have  come  ;  and  there  is  England  beyond  Wales,  whether  some 
of  our  nation  removed.  Some  such  occasion  (to  us  unknown) 
might  give  the  name  of  Gbshen  to  a  petty  tract  of  ground  in  Judah, 
or  else  it  might  be  so  called  from  some  assimilation  in  the  fruit- 
fulness  thereof.  Wonder  not  at  a  Goshen  in  Egypt  and  another 
in  Judah,  when  we  find  two  Ziphs  (Josh.  xv.  34,  55),  two  Zanoabs 
(Josh.  XV.  34,  56X  two  Socohs,  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  35,  48)  (as  two 
Kirbies,  market-^owns  in  Westmoreland),  within  the  compass  of 
this  tribe. 

Philcl.  Conceive  you  that  any  wildernesses  wherewith  Judah 
abounded  were  places  of  any  pleasant  habitation  t 

AUth,  I  am  confident  thereof.  For  instance,  Engedi,  though 
a  wilderness  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  i),  was  so  delicious  a  place  that  the 
spouse  is  compared  to  a  cluster  of  camphire  in  the  vineyards  of 
Engedi  (Cant.  ix.  14).  Besides,  it  had  the  conveniency  of  palm 
trees,  therefore  in  Scripture  odled  Haaazon-Tamar,  which  is 
Engedi  Tamar,  being  in  Hebrew  a  palm  tree  (a  Chron.  xx.  a).  Nor 
can  I  omit  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  as  the  best  comment  herein  on 
God's  word,  who,  speaking  of  people  living  on  the  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  "  Amongst  these  (saith  he)  is  the  town  Engadda,  second 
to  Jerusalem  in  fruitfulness  and  woods  of  palm  trees,  but  now 
become  another  heap  of  ashes." 
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PhiloL  I  find,  iodeed,  a  city  and  wilderness  of  llaon  in  this  tribe, 
but  were  the  dwellers  therein  those  same  Maonites  which  are 
said  with  the  Zidonians  and  Amalekites  to  have  oppressed 
Israel?  (Jadg.  x.  12). 

Aleth,  O  !  no ;  I  take  these  ^tyrant  Maonites  to  have  been  a 
fierce  and  foreign  nation.  St  Jerome,  de  lads  Biebrakis,  con- 
ceives Maon  to  be  the  country  ctf  Moab.  The  vulgar  Latin 
translates  it  Canaanites,  because  Maoiiites  signifieth  Inhabitants, 
and  the  Canaanites  we  know  were  the  ancient  and  original 
dwellers  in  the  land,  whose  relics  left  in  the  land  contrary  to 
God's  command  were  constant  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  Israelites. 
But  I  conceive  rather  with  learned  Cajetan  on  this  place :  these 
Maonites  were  a  distinct*  neighbouring  nation,  whose  certain 
habitation  is  to  us  unknown. 

Philal.  Saul,  when  marching  against  the  Amalekites,  is  said  to 
have  numbered  the  people  (being  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
in  Telaim,  i  Sam.  zv.  4),  whidi,  by  the  coast  of  the  country, 
seems  south  in  or  near  Judah.  Yet  no  such  place  a^>ears  in  your 
map  thereof! 

Al€th,  The  Hebrew  word  ta^MV&d,  dHUeflaim,  is  variously  inter- 
preted ;  the  rabbins  render  it  appellativdy  '*  in  lambs,"  affirming 
that  Saul  did  not  count  them  in  specie,  but  for  more  safety  or  expe- 
dition, computed  the  people  by  their  paschal  lambs,  proportioning 
such  a  number  of  men  to  a  lamb.  Others  read  it,  "  He  numbered 
them  as  lambs,"  that  is,  now  grown  meek  and  quiet  (whereas  at 
the  first  there  were  some  animosities  of  the  people  against  him  : 
**  Shan  Saul  reign  over  us  1"  i  Sam.  z.  27  ;  xl  12),  contentedly 
submitting  themselves  to  his  command.  But  I  take  Telaim  for  a 
true  dty,  and  the  same  with  Tdem  (Josh.  xv.  24),  whidh  you  may 
find  in  our  description. 

SiCT.  XV.— OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  LAND  OF  MORIAH 

ANSWERED. 

PhiioL  I  perceive  the  imperfi&ction  of  your  description  by  the 
omitting  of  a  memorable  valley  therein,  namely,  the  Vale  of  Baca, 
mentioned  by  the  Psalmist,  pronouncing  him  blessed  who  pass- 
ing through  the  Vale  of  Baca  maketh  it  a  well  (Bsdm  Ixxxiv.  6). 
You,  instead  of  passing  through,  pass  by  this  vale  unmentioned. 

Aletk.  I  reserved  my  observations  on  this  vale  for  this  place^ 
Some  render  it  appdlatively  ''the  vale  of  weeping  f  meaning  there- 
by the  militant  condition  of  a  Christian  in  this  life,  encumbered 
with  constant  afflictions,    if  so^  this  Vale  of  Baca  is  too  big  to 
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come  under  my  description  ;  all  the  oiountains  in  the  world  being 
but  part  of  this  valley,  the  extent  whereof  is  adequate  to  the  whole 
earth.  But  if  you  be  pleased  to  take  this  vale  for  a  proper  place,  I 
\^  embrace  the  opinion  of  learned  Ainsworth  on  the  text,  that  this 
Vale  of  Baca,  or  mulberry  trees  (for  so  also  it  signifieth)  was  near 
to  Jerusalem ;  out  of  the  tops  of  which  trees  God  sounded  the 
alarm  to  £)avid  when  he  conquered  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  v.  23). 

Sect.  XVI.^ OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  CITY  OF  JERUSALEM 

ANSWERED. 

Philal.  What  is  chaiged  unjustly  on  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions, that  they  had  turned  the  world  upside  down  (Acts  xvii. 
6),  may  truly  be  laid  to  your  charge ;  you  have  in  your  description 
of  Jerusalem  tumbled  all  things  topsy-turvy,  in  the  position  of  the 
gates  thereof ;  yea,  the  foundations  of  the  city,  as  presented  by 
you,  are  out  of  course  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  other  writers. 

Aleth,  "  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.*'  In  this  par- 
ticular I  profess  myself  a  pure  leveller,  desiring  that  all  human 
conceits  (though  built  on  most  spacious  bottoms)  may  be  laid  flat 
and  prostrated,  if  opposing  the  written  word.  In  conformity 
whereunto  we  are  bound  to  dissent  from  such  authors  (otherwise 
honouring  them  for  their  several  deserts)  to  accommodate  the  de- 
scription of  the  gates  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  a 
threefold  eminent  directory  which  we  find  in  Nehemiah. 
PhiloL  Give  us,.  I  pray  you,  an  account  of  them  in  order. 
Aldh,  The  first  main  Scripture  direction  we  are  to  observe  is, 
the  night  survey  which  Nehemiah  took  of  the  walls  (or  rather 
ruins)  of  Jerusalem,  described  in  this  manner — 

*<  And  I  went  out  by  night  by  the  gate  of  the  valley,  even 
before  the  dragon  well,  to  the  dung  port,  and  viewed 
the  walls    of  Jerusalem,  which  were  broken  down, 
and   the    gates  thereof   were    consumed  with  fire. 
Then  went  I  out  to  the  gate  of  the  fountain  and  to 
the  king's  pool :  but  there  was  no  place  for  the  beast 
that  was  under  me  to  pass.      Then  went  I  up  in  the 
night  by  the  brook,  and  viewed  the  wall,  and  turned 
back  and  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  valley,  and  so 
returned"  (Neh.  ii.  13,  14,  15). 
The  second  is  the  several  reparations  (where  the  same  were  re- 
quired) done  on  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city  by  several  persons, 
in  a  circular  form,  from  the  sheep-gate,  surrounding  the  whole  city 
till  they  returned  to  the  same  place  where  they  began  (Neh*  iii. 
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'«  32)9  whose  names  we  have  carefully  inscribed  on  those  portions 
of  buildings,  upon  which  their  cost  and  pains  were  expended. 

The  third,  but  most  material  (because  most  declaratory  of  the 
method  of  the  gates)  is  the  solemn  processions  which  the  people 
divided  into  two  choirs,  made  round  about  the  walls ;  each  of 
them  measuring  a  semi-circle,  both  of  them  encomp|ssing  the 
whole  circumference  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  last  joining  together  in 
(the  best  meeting  place)  the  temple  of  God. 

First  Choir.  Second  Choir. 

"One  great  company  went  "And  the  other  company 
on  the  right  hand,  upon  the  wall  of  them  that  gave  thanks  went 
towards  the  dung-gate,  consist-  over  against  them,  and  I  after 
ing  of  half  the  princes  of  Judah,  them,  and  the  half  of  the  people 
and  Ezra,  the  scribe,  before  them,  upon  the  wall,  from  beyond  the 
And  at  the  fountain*gate,  which  tower  of  the  furnaces,  even  unto 
is  over  against  them,  they  went  the  broad  wall ;  and  from  above 
up  by  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  and  above 
David,  at  the  going  up  of  the  the  old-gate,  and  above  the  fish- 
wall  above  the  house  of  David,  gate,  and  the  tower  of  Hana- 
even  unto  the  water-gate  east-  neel,  and  the  tower  of  Meah. 
ward"  (Neh.  xii.  31).  even  unto  the  sheep-gate ;  and 

theystood  still  in  the  prison-gate. 
So  stood  the  two  companies  of 
them  that  gave  thanks  in  the 
house  of  God"  (Neh.  zii.  33,  39). 

Now,  I  request  the  reader  with  his  eyes  to  examine  whether  . 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  designed  in  our  draught,  agreejiQt  with  ^ 
these  directions  of  Scripture    To  purchase  the  favour  whereof,  I  ] 
pass  not  for  the  froBOis  of  any  authors.     Omne  excelsum  caddy  down    ^ 
with  whatever  dare  oppose  our  embracing  of  the  text.     This  we 
hope  for  the  main  will  satisfy  any  indifferent  reader ;  otherwise  it 
being  as  impossible  for  me.  in  this  short  discourse,  to  meet  with 
the  several  receptions  of  private  fancies,  as  for  a  geographer  in 
the  map-general  of  a  country  to  set  down  the  house  of  every  par- 
ticular person. 

PhiioL  You  set  Zion  south  of  Jerusalem,  clean  contrary  to  the 
description  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north  the  city  of  the 
great  King"  (Psa.xliii.  a).- 

Aleth.  The  place  by  you  alleged  is  difficult,  much  canvassed 
by  comments  who  fasten  upon  it  two  principal  interpretations. 
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First  Sense.  .  Second  Sskse. 

Some  make  this  verse  a  de-  Others  make  this  verse  the  full 
scription  of  Zion  alone,  the  latter  description  of  all  Jerusalem,  con- 
clause  by  apposition  so  referring  sisting  of  two  principal  parts,  by 
unto  it  that  Sion  itself  is  solely  the  figure  of  asyndeton  coupled 
charactered  to  be  the  city  on  together, 
the  sides  of  the  north.  (i)  Zion — ^^Beautiful  for  situ- 

.  .  ation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth 

is  Mount  Zion." 

{2^  Properly  Jerusalem — **On 
the  sides  of  die  north,  the  city  of 
the  great  king." 

That  the  latter  is  the  truer  interpretation,  we  send  tiie  reader  to 
the  voluminous  labours  of  Villalpandus,  ^irovii^  the  same  out  of 
Scripture,  Josephus,  and  other  authors.  Besides  (though  time  and 
casualty  had  made  many  alterations  on  Jerusalem,  yet),  what 
Peter  in  his  time  said  of  David's  sepulchre  is  even  in  our  age 
true  of  Mount  Zion,  "  It  is  with  us  unto  this  day  "  (Acts  ii.  39), 
standing  still  full  south  of  Jerusalem,  as  travellers  do  affirm,  no 
doubt  in  the  ancient  place  and  posture  thereof;  for,  althoi^ 
Joseph  could  remove  the  Egjrptians  from  one  end  of  the  borders 
of  the  land  unto  the  other  end  thereof  (Gen.  zlvii.  21),  yet 
mountains  are  too  firmly  fastened  to  be  transplanted  from  their 
natural  location. 

PhiloL  You  do  commit  what  you  condemn  in  Adrichomius, 
taxing  him  for  fashioning  the  streets  of  Jerasalem  after  bis  own 
fancy,  assuming  the  same  liberty  to  yourself  in  conjectural  ranging 
them  without  warrant  fi-om  God's  word. 

Aleth.  Reason  dictates  what  we  have  done  herein.  For  gates 
being  made  for  entrance,  probably  the  streets  from  them  stretched 
forth-right,  as  we  have  designed  them.  Those  insula^  or  quadrants 
of  buildings,  are  nothing  else  but  the  necessary  product  of  the 
decussation  and  thwarting  of  such  direct  streets  where  they  cross 
one  another.  It  is  impossible  that  in  describing  Jerusalem  we 
should  do  what  Saul  in  another  case  desired  of  the  Ziphites,  '^See 
therefore  and  take  notice  of  all  the  lurking  places,  and  come  ye 
again  with  the  certainty"  (i  Sam.  xxiiL  23),  only  such  generals  in 
likelihood  may  be  presumed,  and  the  rest  is  left  to  every  man's 
free  conception. 

PhiloL  You  have  forgotten  the  porta  ftcHHs^  or  pottei's  gate, 
which  Villalpandus  solemnly  sets  up  on  the  east  of  the  city, 
building  on  a  place  alleged  out  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 
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AUth,  His  porta  fietilis  is  rather  fictUia^  and  so  brittle  a  gate 
that  it  is  broken  with  perusing  the  text  by  him  cited  for  the  proof 
thereof:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord»  go  and  get  a  potter's  earthen 
bottle,  and  take  of  the  ancients  of  the  people  and  of  the  ancients 
of  the  priests,  and  go  forth  into  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom, 
which  is  by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate,  and  proclaim  there  the 
words  that  I  shall  tell  thee"  (Jen  zix.  i,  3).  See  here  (whatever 
may  be  in  the  vulgar  Latin)  no  shred  of  a  pottei^s  gate,  though 
we  confess  a  potter's  field  nigh  the  dty  (Mat.  xxvii.  7)  ;  but 
thence  it  cannot  be  collected  thaJt  there  was  also  a  gate  of  that 
name,  no  more  than  it  follows,  because  of  Smith-field,  there  must 
be  Smith-gate,  in  London. 

Philol,  You  affirm  that  we  meet  with  no  gate  at  all  in  Zion, 
flatly  contrary  to  the  words  of  David,  *'  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates 
of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob"  (Psalm  IxxxviL  2). 

Aldh,  I  say  again,  that  because  of  the  precipice  of  the  place, 
Zion  had  no  out-gates,  but  had  those  which  led  into  Jerusalem, 
which  might  be  meant  by  the  Psalmist  But  to  speak  plamly, 
gates  of  Zion  are  not  there  to  be  taken  literally,  being  put  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  at  God's  public  worship,  especially  whilst 
the  ark  was  in  David's  time  fixed  in  Zion. 

Sect.  XVin.-OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  COURTS  OF 
SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE  ANSWERED. 

PhUoL  In  your  description  of  the  Oourts  of  Solomon's  Temple 
I  find  only  four  gates  to  the  cardinal  winds,  but  neither  Parbar 
nor  Asuppim  gate,  though  both  of  them  eminently  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  (i  Chron.  xxvi.  17). 

AUth.  I  must  confess  myself  utterly  unsatisfied  in  the  position 
of  these  places,  whether  or  no  they  were  in  the  first  two  courts,  as 
built  by  Solomon,  or  added  in  after  ages,  when  the  new  or  third 
court  was  added  to  Solomon's  foundation  (2  Chron.  xx.  5) ;  which 
latter  I  am  most  inclined  to  believe ;  for  perusing  the  date  of  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles,  I  find  it  written  long  after  the  Jews' 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  as  appears  by  reckoning  up 
the  grand-children  of  Zorobabel  (1  Chron.  iv.  31),  and  therefore  I 
suspend  the  describing  of  them  till  further  information. 

Philol,  At  the  entrance  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  you  make 
horses,  but  omit  the  chariots  of  the  sun,  both  equally  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (2  Kings  xxiiL  11),  and  destroyed  byjosiah.  Be- 
sides, you  make  them  artificial  statues,  which  (no  doubt)  were 
natural  horses,  sent  out  with  riders  every  morning  in  a  supersti* 
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tious  frolic,  to  give  a  welcome  or  visit  to  the  dawning  day»  and  to 
salute  the  sun  in  the  first  arising  thereof. 

AUth,  Chariots  must  be  supposed  there,  though  not  expressed, 
for  lack  of  room.  Sure  they  were  no  real  horses  which  the 
[idolatrous]  kings  of  Israel  had  given  to  the  sun  ;  for  (except 
thereby  be  meant  a  successive  breed  or  race)  such  horses  must  be 
extremely  old  at  this  reformation,  after  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah,  probably  set  up  by  Ahaz  sixty  years  since  (2  Kings  xxiL 
3  ;  xxiii  11).  Besides,  it  is  improbable  that  living  horses  were 
kept  so  close  to  the  temple,  and  that  noisome  stables  should  be 
so  near  God's  house,  generally  set  at  some  distance  from  men's 
dwellings.  However,  I  had  rather  subscribe  than  engage  in  a 
controversy  not  worth  the  contending  for. 

PhiloL  You  mention  only  one  table  of  shew-bread,  whereas 
David  made  preparation  for  the  tables  thereof  (i  Chron.  xxviii 
16) ;  and  lest  so  plain  a  place  of  Scripture  should  be  avoided,  by 
the  frequent  figure  of  enallage,  Solomon  is  expressly  said  to  have 
made  ten  tables  and  placed  them  in  the  temple  (2  Chron.  v.  8), 
and  it  is  added  not  long  after,  '*  whereon  the  shew-bread  was  set " 
(2  Chron.  v.  19). 

Aleth,  I  am  confident  there  was  but  one  principal  table  for  the 
presentation  of  shew-bread,  whereon,  by  God's  appointment,  the 
twelve  cakes  were  set  in  two  rows  (Levit.  xxiv.  5,  6),  according  to 
the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Now,  if  there  were 
ten  tables  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  twelve  cakes  could 
not  be  equally  set  upon  them  without  a  fraction.  I  conceive, 
therefore,  the  other  nine  only  as  sidecupboards,  or  livery  tables, 
ministerial  to  that  principal  one,  as  whereupon  the  shew-bread 
elect  was  set  before  the  consecration  thereof,  and  whereon  the  old 
shew-bread,  removed  for  some  time,  might  be  placed  when  new 
was  substituted  in  the  room  thereof. 

PhiloL  To  proceed  to  the  altar :  I  approve  your  answer  taken 
from  the  celestial  fire  thereupon,  as  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the 
tabernacle  and  Solomon's  temple,  that  so  many  sacrifices  were  so 
suddenly  consumed  without  any  noisomeness.  But  the  difficulty 
still  remains  as  touching  the  second  temple ;  where,  by  general 
confession  (in  default  of  heavenly)  the  priests  were  fain  to  make 
use  of  common  and  ordinary  fire. 

Aleth,  Although  I  believe  not  in  full  latitude  what  the  Jewish 
rabbins  do  affirm,  that  the  pillar  of  smoke  which  ascended  from 
the  sacrifice,  curled  olily  upwards  in  direct  wreaths  to  heaven, 
without  any  scattering  or  shedding  of  itself  abroad ;  yet  for  the 
main  we  may  be  confident,  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  the  priests 
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or  people  thereabouts.  This  we  impute  to  the  providence  of  God, 
passing  au  act  of  indemnity,  that  none  should  be  impaired,  either 
in  health  or  wealth,  by  the  performance  of  any  service  according 
to  His  appointment  And  as  the  land  of  the  Jews  was  secured 
from  foreign  invasion  during  the  appearing  of  all  the  males  thrice 
a  year  at  Jerusalem  (Exod.  zxziv.  24) ;  so  the  same  goodness  of 
God  ordered  that  His  people  should  sustain  no  damage  or  detri- 
ment, either  in  their  purses  or  persons,  whilst  busied  in  His  wor- 
ship ;  the  main  reason  that  no  infection  did  arise,  no  smoke,  nor 
ill  savour,  scented  from  the  fat,  ofifal,  and  excrements  of  so  many 
sacrifices  offered  in  so  short  a  time  and  small  a  compass. 

PhiloL  You  say  something  for  the  avoiding  of  noisomeness,  but 
nothing  in  answer,  that  that  common  fire  should  so  quickly  de- 
vour so  many  sacrifices,  though  I  confess  the  offerings  in  the 
second  temple,  nothing  so  numerous  as  those  in  Solomon's. 

Aldh,  We  must  touUy  ascribe  this  to  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
who,  though  not  granting  this  second  temple  the  honour  and  use 
of  celestial  fire  (allowed  to  the  former),  yet  in  approbation  of  His 
own  ordinance,  endued  common  fire  with  more  than  common 
activity  ;  as  often  in  extremities,  when  miracles  are  denied,  ordi- 
nary means  are  blessed  with  extraordinary  efficacy  in  their  opera- 
tion. 

• 

Sect.  XIX.— OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  ZOROBABEL'S  TEMPLE, 

REBUILT  BY  HEROD,  ANSWERED. 

'  PhiloL  I  forbear  from  objecting'  anything  against  this  map  of 
the  temple,  seeing,  by  your  confession,  it  is  none  of  your  own  de- 
signing, but  borrowed  from  Ludovicus  Capellus.  Only  let  me  tell 
you,  that 'I  have  seen  a  draught  of  the  same  temple,  as  in  fashion 
much  unlike  it,  so  in  exactness  far  above  it :  I  mean  the  same 
which  Constantine  TEmpereur  hath  set  forth  out  of  Middoth,  or 
the  rabbinical  book  of  Solomon's  building. 

Aleth,  I  confess  myself  to  give  little  credit  to  rabbinical  rela- 
tions therein,  and  think  the  worse  of  the  writings  of  all  rabbins  for 
their  own  thinking  so  well  thereof,  comparing  them  with,  yea,  pre- 
ferring them  before  Scripture  itself.  Such  passages  (which  for  roe 
shall  go  unenglished)  being  found  frequent  therein,  In  illis  qui 
operant  dant  l^Honi  Biblic<By  virtus  aliqua  esi^  aut  potius  nulla  ;  at 
qui  traditumi^  virtus  est^  propter  quam  accipitur  pramium.  Egre- 
dienti  i  studio  Talmudieo  ad  studium  Biblicum^  non  erifpax,  Scito 
verba  Scribarum  amabiliora  esse  verbis  Frophetarum,  Justly  there- 
fore did  Christ  complain  of  the  "  making  the  word  of  God  of  none 
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effect  through  your  traditions  which  ye  have  delivered"  (Mark  vii. 
13)  ;  and  although  I  am  not  of  the  mind  of  Villalpandos,  who 
adviseth  such  as  would  read  the  rabbins  without  danger,  first  to 
fence  themselves  with  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  then  whilst  read- 
ing their  books,  often  to  repeat  our  Saviour's  words,  '*  You  are  of 
your  father  the  devil "  (John  viii.  44) ;  yet  I  conceive  Epicharmus's 
counsel  very  useful  herein,  Mipunf^o  arMmcir,  "remember  thou 
not  to  believe"  their  books  (I  mean  in  many  passages  therein),  be- 
ing the  leaven  of  the  Sciibes  and  Pharisees,  whereof  Christ  foie^ 
wameth  us  to  beware. 

PhiloL  Grant  them  unsound  in  points  of  faith,  they  may  be  true 
in  matters  of  fact ;  and  though  we  must  zealously  reject  their 
doctrinal  positions,  we  may  safely  embrace  their  historical  rela- 
tions, especially  concerning  the  contrivance  of  the  second  temple 
extant  in  their  age. 

AUth.  As  touching  this  second  temple,  the  works  of  the  rabbins 
now  extant  can  give  us  no  true  intelligence  thereof.  T^ie  Jews 
once  said  to  our  Saviour,  *'  Thou  are  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and 
hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  )*'  (John  viii.  57),  taxing  Him  for  pre- 
tending to  more  antiquity  than  Mis  age  could  extend  unta  Though 
this  was  but  a  cavil  at  Christ,  the  same  may  justly  be  charged 
on  the  rabbins,  that  the  oldest  of  them  extant  at  this  day  (all  of 
them  writing  since  anno  Dom,  100,  in  Trajan's  time)  are  too  late 
and  modem  to  give  us  any  infallible  information  of  the  second 
temple,  as  which  their  eyes  did  never  behold,  whilst  Josephus 
(out  of  whose  instructions  Capellus'  description  was  lately  taken) 
was  an  eye-witness  thereof. 

PhiloL  Allow  their  personal  experience  too  short  to  reach  the 
temple,  their  reports  proceed  on  ancient  records,  declaring,  as 
what  was  done  in  their  days,  so  in  the  old  time  before  them. 

Aletk,  So  many  and  prodigious  are  the  monstrosities  by  them 
^)  _  delivered,  that  it  is  hard  to  discern  their  lampreys  from  their 
snakes  \  and  the  very  truths  among  them  are  rendered  suspicious, 
'  because  mixed  with  so  many  falsehoods :  '*  Who,  because  they 
received  not  the  truth  (Christ  HimselO*  for  this  cause  God  hath 
sent  them  strong  delusions  that  they  should  believe  a  lie " 
(3  Thess.  ii.  11). 

PhiloL  Grant  the  rabbins  generally  guilty  thereof,  yet  Rabbi 
Judah  may  be  credited,  living  about  Trajan's  time,  not  much 
above  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple ;  one 
commonly  styled  the  Prince,  and  the  Holy,  conceived  by  his 
countrymen  next  to  Moses  in  knowledge  and  piety.  Wherefore 
that  new  description  of   the   temple  I  so  lately    commended 
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deserves  belief  coming  from  the  pen  of  this  Rabbi  Judah,  as  far 
exceeding  other  rabbins  as  the  patriarch  Judah  excelled  other 
tribes. 

AUth,  Your  so-much-admired  Rabbi  Judah  was  swollen  with 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy  as  high  as  any  other.  Witness  his  dying 
words,  breathing  out  his  soul  with  an  expression  to  this  effect, 
*'  Lord  of  the  woiid,  it  is  manifest  and  known  unto  Thee  that  I 
have  laboured  in  Thy  law  with  my  ten  fingers^  and  have  not 
received  any  gain  ;  no,  not  with  so  much  as  the  least  finger." 
Jusdy,  therefore,  may  we  be  jealous  of  this  water  coming  from 
such  a  fountain. 

PhUoL  Well,  to  waive  the  description  of  this  rabbin,  and  to  give 
you  only  an  occasion  to  enlarge  yourself,  I  desire  farther  informa- 
tion, both  in  this  draught  of  Capellus,  and  also  in  your  own  written 
description  of  Zorababel-Herod's  temple.  For  the  first,  I  wonder 
you  have  omitted  the  bridge  from  Mount  Olivet  to  tKe  temple, 
mentioned  in  Middoth. 

AUth.  We  find,  indeed,  such  a  bridge  (others  call  it  a  causeway) 
in  Middoth,  built  on  purpose,  from  Mount  Olivet  to  the  mountain 
of  the  house  whereon  the  temple  was  built.    But,  oh  !  how  long 
must  that  bridge  be  !    Above  a  mile  in  the  direct  extent  thereof ! 
How  many,  but  espedaily  how  high,  must  the  arches  therein  be 
to  stride  over  so  vast  a  concavity !    What  need  of  so  expensive  a 
structure,  seeing  an  ordinary  plank  would  serve  for  a  bridge  over  *^* 
Kedron,  whi^h  in  summer  tiine^  was  .§JUbridg&lts.elC  1    How  came    * 
Josephus  (one  neither  blind  to  see  nor  dumb  to  tell  of  beautiful   *   - 
buildings  for  the  honour  of  his  nation)  to  take  no  notice  thereof? 
Indeed,  the  high-priests  amongst  the  Romans  anciendy  had  an 
inspection  over  the  making  and  mending  of  bridges,  thence  called 
pantifices :  but  he  deserved  to  be  poniifex  maximus  amongst  the 
Jews  who  erected  this  sumptuous  bridge,,  on  which  my  belief  dare    P>^ 
not  walk  with  confidence  for  fear  of  falling,  and  therefore  I  con* 
"cIudiTit  well  omitted  by  Capellus. 

FkiloL  I  am  not  satisfied  in  the  reasons  you  give  why  Solomon's 
porch  was  so  called. 

AUtK  Concerning  the  name  whereof,  let  me  add  this  (to  what 
formerly  we  have  written  on  this  subject),  that  some  conceive  it  so 
called,  not  because  Solomon  ever  built  it,  but  because  in  after  ages 
erected  by  Herod,  it  did  approximate  or  come  -the  nearest  in 
state  and  magnificence  to  that  of  Solomon's  first  founding.  Thus, 
manna  is  termed  angel's  food  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  25),  not  because 
they  ever  ate  thereof^  but  had  they  any  intention  to  feed  thereon, 
better  dainties  could  not  be  desired  by  them  or  afforded  to  them ; 
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as  this  Solomon's  porch  (at  leastwise  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
builders  thereof,  well  conceited  of  their  own  workmanship)  was  so 
called  because  as  brave  and  beautiful  as  if  Solomon  himself,  with 
all  his  wealth  and  glory,  had  been  the  erector  thereof. 

PhiloL  I  conceive  some  carnal  reason  for  the  buyers  and  sellen 
of  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  temple  (driven  out  by  our  Saviour), 
because  men,  to  save  the  tedious  driving  of  them  up  in  kind, 
brought  flocks  and  herds  up  in  their  purses  to  Jerusalem  (money 
wherewith  there  they  bought  them);  but  what  use  was  there  of 
money-changers  in  the  temple  f 

AUth,  Besides  their  changing  of  strangers'  gold  into  silver,  for 
less  payments  at  their  coming  hither ;  silver  into  gold  for  a  lighter 
portage,  at  their  departure  hence ;  under  favour,  I  conceive,  they 
fitted  people  coming  hither  with  shekels  for  their  religious 
service.  True  it  is,  the  Roman  coins  were  only  current  in  common 
and  civil  payments  (as  appears  by  Christ's  question  and  the 
Jews'  answer,  *'  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  f  and  they 
said,  Caesar's  "),  but  probably  shekels  were  used  in  sacred  payments, 
the  Romans  permitting  the  Jews  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligion in  things  not  destructive  to  their  civil  government  Now, 
seeing  the  Jews  were  enjoined  by  God's  law  to  tender  unto  Him 
shekels  of  the  sanctuary,  not  only  in  valuation,  but  in  specie 
(especially  in  the  case  of  vows  (Levit  xxvii.  3),  paying  more  or 
few  according  to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  person)  it  is  likely  that  the 
money-changers  here  furnished  the  aforesaid  votaries  with  shekels 
and  other  pieces  thereof  in  exchange  for  their  Roman  moneys. 
But  herein  such  brokers  so  improved  themselves  on  the  present 
necessities  of  some,  and  ignorance  of  others,  that  they  much  de- 
frauded people  with  their  contracts,  therefore  termed  by  our 
Saviour  "  a  den  of  thieves  "  (Mat  xxi.  13). 

PhiloL  Why  was  the  outward  court  of  the  temple  called  the 
court  of  women  ? 

Aldh,  Not  that  they  alone  were  permitted  to  be  there,  but 
because  they  were  not  suffered,  unless  on  special  occasions,  to  go 
any  farther.  Thus,  Josephus  calls  it,  rai?  tfvvtuJ^w  thiov  wpo^ 
0pritTK€iay  x^P^^t  *'  ^^^  proper  place  for  women  to  worship  in ;"  but 

elsewhere  expounds  himself,  'Etrwrepw  Be  KOKtivov  tptwai^lv  dfiarow  i^r 

TO  Upoif,  <'  farther  than  this  the  temple  was  inaccessible  to  women," 
so  that  this  court  was  proper  for,  but  not  peculiar  unto,  the  weaker 
sex  for  their  staying  therein. 

PAiUI.  Seeing  that  court  was  signally  so  called  from  women,  do 
you  conceive  as  many  women  as  men  repaired  to  God's  public 
service  in  Jerusalem  ? 
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AUth.  Oh  no !  All  males  were  enjoined  to  appear  thrice  a-year 
(Deut.  zvL  16),  (and  that  not  empty  handed)  before  the  Lord  in 
the  temple,  whilst  the  same  was  not  required  of  women ;  whose 
exemption  proceeded  partly  from  the  infirmity  of  their  sex,  not 
able  to  endure  so  long  a  journey,  partly  to  protect  their  chastity  in 
such  a  concourse  of  people,  and  partly  that  they  might  attend  their 
3roung  children  and  family  affairs.  For  though  God  gave  them 
assurance  (Ezod.  xxxiv.  24),  that  duiing  their  husbands'  absence, 
no  enemy  should  invade  the  land ;  yet  their  tender  children  were 
not  exempted  from  inconveniences  which  might  arise  if  their 
mothers  were  away  from  them  (i  Sam.  i  32). 

PhiloL  Methinks  the  place  in  the  temple,  where  the  sacrifices 
were  slain  and  flayed,  seems  too  small  for  such  a  purpose,  if  all 
the  paschal  lambs  (computed  by  Josephus  to  be  thousands)  were, 
as  the  rabbins  have  it,  all  killed  by  the  priests  in  the  temple,  and 
that  betwixt  the  two  evenings  {i,  ^.,  between  three  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon)  no  longer  time  being  allotted  thereunto.  I  say, 
if  so,  a  far  greater  square  than  what  is  presented  in  your  map  was 
requisite  for  that  service. 

Aldh,  I  am  not  bound  to  find  room  for  all  their  lambs. 
Sufficeth  it  that  I  have  exactly  followed  my  pattern  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  place.  But  to  the  point :  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
whisper  my  opinion  in  your  ear,  I  conceive  that,  after  the 
fimfMCKifrot  (or  priests  appointed  to  view  the  blemishes  of  lambs) 
had  at  more  leisure  approved  those  lambs  legally  perfect,  a  private 
person  might  sacrifice  them  in  his  own  house,  and  then  the  less 
room  was  required  in  the  temple  for  such  performances.  And 
here  I  allege  the  authority  of  Philo,  adffirming  that  (as  undoubtedly 
at  the  first  institution  of  the  passover  and  before  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle)  every  one  was  a  priest  in  his  own  family,  even 
in  his  days,  and  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  offering  of  such 
sacrifices. 

Fhilol,  You  make  stairs  ascending  to  the  altar,  flatly  against 
God's  command,  *'  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  with  steps  unto  my 
altar,"  (Exod.  xx.  26) ;  and  the  reason  is  rendered,  "  that  thy  naked- 
ness be  not  discovered  thereon." 

AUih.  To  salve  the  matter  (and  to  reconcile  our  with  the 
rabbins'  description)  I  conceive,  under  the  favour  of  Capellus,  that 
the  going  up  to  the  altar  was  not  divided  into  steps  (as  he  pre^ 
senteth  it)  but  that  it  heightened  itself  by  insensible  degrees, 
being  (though  a  rise  of  many  cubits)  an  even  ascent  (as  I  may 
term  it)  equally  elevated,  so  that  the  priests,  not  striding,  but  pac- 
ing up  thereon,  were  not  necessitated   to  any  divarication  of 
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their  feet;  which  might  occasion  the  diaoonrerj  of  any  tineomdi- 
ness. 

J^JUJot,  You  make  the  holy  immediately  ooatioued  to  th«  holy 
of  boliey,  who-eas  there  was  a  cubit  distance  betwixt  them>  and 
thai  covered  with  two  vails»  which  inUrstiHum  was  called  ^npifn 
by  the  rabbins. 

Aktk.  I  have  read  aa  much  in  their  writings,  axkd  that  they  were 
unresolved  whether  to  refer  t))ia  space  to  the  holy  or  holy  <»f  holics» 
(like  the  condition  of  dying  men  in  troHsUuy  dubious  whether  to 
be  accounted  in  this  or  another  world)  and  thence  they  say  it  waa 
called  tapa^n^  L  &,  perturbation  or  disturbance^  becauae  the 
priests  were  much  disquieted  thereat  to  which  part  of  the  temple 
to  relate  it  But  what  saith  the  Psalmist  t  **  Kan  disquieteth  him* 
self  in  vain  "  (Psalm  xjodx.  7),  as  here  the  rabbins  dc^  causelessly 
troubling  themselves  about  that  which  appears  not  in  Scripture. 
This  we  know,  the  temple  (besides  the  porch)  bad  two  fair  rooma^ 
the  holy  and  holiest ;  but  as  for  this  partition-doset  betwixt  tfaetB» 
no  foundation  thereof  in  God's  word, 

PhUoi,  You  confidently  deny  that  the  ark  was  in  the  secood 
temple,  whereas,  upon  inspection  of  the  triumphant  marble  of 
the  Vespasians,  in  Rome,  the  same  appeareth  portmyed  thefe- 
upon. 

Aisth.  Their  eyes  are  much  mistaken  who  find  the  ark  on  thai 
monument,  though  something  ark-like  (but  in  very  deed  nothing 
eUie  but  the  table  of  shew-faread)  be  presented  Uierein :  aa  fer 
further  satisfaction  we  have  caused  here  to  be  exemplified. 

FhiloL  You  avouch  an  utter  abolition  of  all  temple  uteaaiis, 
and  no  surviving  relics  thereof  at  this  day.  I  conceive  the  oon- 
traiy  may  be  made  good  out  of  history  and  daily  experience. 

Aitth.  I  confess  the  fingers  of  superstition  have  ildied  to  be 
tampering  with  them ;  but  finding  the  same  not  to  fa^pe^  at  hst 
she  was  udn  hands-off  to  desist  from  such  improbable  designs. 
One  tells  us  of  a  cheater  in  Fiwnce,  which  many  hundred  years 
1^  piretended  to  Moses'  wonder-working  rod  (though  that  of 
Aaron*  not  Moses,  was  preserved  in  the  tabernade)  and  essayed 
to  work  miracles  therewith,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  with  hb  own 
rod,  detected  and  punished  for  an  impostor.  I  confess  also  that 
Comestor,  and  out  of  him  Ribera  in  alkuri lAkranmnp^ha  quod 
didSur  esse  ar^a^  "  In  the  Intern  altar,"  say  they  fin  Rom«]»  ^  be* 
neath  [within]  which  it  is  said  the  ark  is  ;**  but  hoik  of  them  speak 
so  uncertaiolyy  and  put  it  on  public  fiune,  that  they  teach  as  to 
deny  the  trutii  thereof. 

J'MM  You  are  veiy  bneC  ia  the  deatructio*  of  the  dty  and 
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temple  by  the  Roiaaiii^  wbeieaa  so  laemorable  a  subject  deaetred 
a  fuUer  description. 

AieA  It  is  largely  related  by  Josepbus,  to  whom  the  readef  ia 
referred ;  onlv»  I  will  add  a  word  of  the  remarkable  time  thereof. 
Ood  graciously  promised  his  people^  ^^Neither  shall  any  man  device 
thy  Imid  when  diou  sbalt  go  up  to  appessr  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  thrice  a-ycar  "  (Bxod.  zsziv«  94).  Obedience  ia  better  than 
an  army  to  secure  one's  estate.  As  the  menial  servanta  of  great 
persons  are  protected  in  some  cases  from  anests^  whilst  they  wait 
on  their  masters  in  public  employment,  so  GkKi's  people  are 
privilc^jfed  from  damage  during  thw  attendance  on  Him  thrice 
a-year  in  His  temple ;  no  invasioa  being  found  to  befall  them  on 
that  occasion  dean  through  the  Scripture;  but  at  laat^  in  token 
that,  they  by  their  wickedness  had  outlawed  themselvea  of  Hia 
protection,  and  He  withdrawn  His  defending  of  them :  the  Romana 
besieged  them  in  Jerusalem,  coming  up  thither  on  the  solemn 
feast  of  the  passoves,  ud  soon  after  both  temple  and  city  was 
destroyed  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  his  son*.  seventy<two  yeais  after 
our  Saviour's  birth ;  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  left  upon  another, 
though  three  towers  of  the  city  (Mariamne^  Pbasdus,  and  Hippicus) 
were  left  standing,  not  but  of  piiety  but  pride ;;  their  devouring 
sword  leaving  this  mannerly  bit  on  purpose  that  poateiity  might  taste 
how  strong  die  place  wai^  to  the  greater  credit  of  the  conquerors. 

PAilffL  To  add  to  the  solemni^  of  the  sUte,  Titus,  with  hia 
Cslher  Vespasian,  made  a  solemn  triumph  in  Rome,  wherein  the 
golden  table  and  candlestick,  with  other  sacred  utensils  of  the 
temple^  formerly  reverenced,  now  derided,  made  once  for  God'a 
service,  now  served  to  adoan  the  trophies  of  pagans..  We  read 
what  befell  Belshaoar  (Dan«  v«  5)  when  he  qqaff^  in  the  vessels 
of  the  temple.  Some,  perchance,  might  here  expect  that  God,  to 
punish  the  profanation  of  these  holy  instruments^  should  then  have 
showed  some  signal  iudgment  on  the  profaners ;  but  the  case  was 
altered  because  the  date  of  ceremonies  was  then  expired^  the  use 
of  types  ended,  Christ,  the  truth,  being  come,  and  the  moon  may 
set  obscurely  without  any  man's  taking  nodce  of  it  when  the  sun 
is  risen. 

j4lgtJL  The  last  and  greatest  trophy  then  carried  in  tritnnph 
was  the  law  of  the  Jews,  probably  that  very  numerical  book,  the 
anthentic  or  original  of  the  law,  which  by  God's  comraand  was 
constantly  to  be  kept  in  the  temple  (Deut  xvii.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xziv. 
14).  And  this,  perchance,  was  permitted  by  divine  providence, 
not  without  a  p>ecuHar  royst^  therein,  to  show  that  the  taw  which 
formerly  bound  men  over  to  damnation  was  now  bound  itsdf  in 
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captivity,  outed  of  its  former  dominion,  deposed  from  its  condemn- 
ing power,  having  now  the  gospel  of  grace  succeeding  in  the  place 
thereof.  Lastly,  orders  were  issued  out  of  the  government  of 
Syria  to  set  the  whole  land  of  Judea  to  sale,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  Time  was,  when  by  the  Levitical  law,  Jewish  land, 
though  sold,  yet  at  the  year  of  jubilee  was  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
owners  (Levit  xxv.  28) ;  but  now  the  King  of  heaven  granted 
such  a  licence  of  alienation  that  it  was  fully  and  Anally  passed 
away  from  its  ancient  possessors. 

PhUoL  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  Roman  conquest, 
besides  many  other  monuments,  coins  were  stamped  both  in  gold 
and  silver  with  the  image  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  on  the  one  side* 
And  on  the  reverse,  a  woman  placed  in  a  pensive  posture  under  a 
palm-tree,  which  tree  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  Judea,  only  differing 
herein,  that  the  palm-tree^  the  more  depressed  the  more  it 
flourisheth,  whereas  Judea  sank  under  the  weightof  her  woes,  and 
fiever  again  outgrew  her  miseries.  And  lest  men  should  miss  the 
fancy  of  the  impress,  they  are  guided  thereunto  by  the  motto 
subscribed, yj^Sisa  capta^  "Judea  taken." 

AldK  What  man  on  sight  hereof  would  not  call  to  mind  the 
complaint  of  the  Prophet,  ''  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitaiy  that 
was  full  of  people  %  how  is  she  become  as  a  widow  she  that  was 
great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how 
is  she  become  tributary  f"  (Lam.i.  i).  Great,  no  doubt,  was  the 
grief  of  the  Jews  hereat.  But  few  drops  seasonably  showered 
would  preserve  the  green  blade  from  withering,  when  much  rain 
cannot  revive  the  roots  once  withered.  Eyes  dry  for  their  sins, 
are  vainly  wet  after  tiieir  sufferings  ;  and  the  drought  in  the  spring 
is  not  to  be  repaired  by  a  deluge  in  the  autumn. 

Sect.  XX.— OBJECTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  DESCRIPTION 
OF  MOUNT  LIBANUS  ANSWERED. 

PhUoL  You  make  Libanus  to  be  the  north  ridge  of  these  hills» 
and  Anti-Libanus  to  be  the  south  part  thereof,  clean  contraiyunto 
Jeamed  Munster  in  his  description  of  it 

Akth,  Munster  is  singular  therein,  unseconded  by  any  other 
authors.  However,  the  controversy  is  not  important  as  touching 
Scripture,  wherein  this  distinction  appears  not  at  all,  both  the 
north  and  south  chains  of  those  mountains  being  piombcaooaly 
called  Libanus  in  holy  writ  Some  human  authors  lay  this  dis- 
tinction in  point  of  east  and  west;  so  great  is  the  difference  among 
them.    If  I  may  freely  profess  my  opinion  herein,  I  conceive 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  this  mountain  termed  the  place  of  their  own 
habitation,  wheresoever  they  dwelt,  Libanus,  and  named  the  moun- 
tains of  their  overthwatt  neighbours  Anti-Libanus ;  as  commonly 
men  account  their  own  religion  only  to  be  Christianity,  and  all  such 
opinions  as  are  opposite  to  their  own.  anti-Christian. 

FhiioL  In  your  map-general  of  old  Canaan,  the  island  of  Arvad 
(or  Aradus)  is  not  above  forty  miles  from  Zidon,  which  in  this 
map  of  Mount  Libanus  are  fourscore  miles  asunder.  Indeed,  I  |/ 
have  read  of  a  floating  isle  in  Scotland,  moving  from  place  to 
place  with  the  wind  and  waves.  But  is  this  isle  of  Aradus  fixed 
to  no  firmer  foundations,  so  that  it  hath  swum  forty  miles  more 
northward  in  this  than  10  your  former  draught  thereof! 

Aleih.  May  you  be  pleased  to  remember  that  in  our  instructions 
premised  to  the  reader,  we  gave  notice  that  places  standing  on  the 
um-stroke  or  utmost  line  of  any  map,  denote  not  their  accurate 
position,  but  situation  thereabouts,  to  dear  the  continuation  of 
the  country.  Such  the  location  of  Arvad  in  our  former  map, 
which  in  this  of  Mount  Libanus  is  placed  according  to  the  true 
distance  thereof. 

Philol.  You  make  the  river  Abana  (in  heathen  authors  Chrysor- 
rhoas)  to  sink  into  the  ground  without  communicating  itself  to  iJte 
sea.  This  is  out  of  the  conmion  road  of  nature,  that  this  river 
should  be  free  from  paying  tribute  to  the  ocean,  to  which  all 
smaller  waters  are  indebted ;  yea,  and  Adrichomius  (no  doubt 
on  good  authority)  maketh  it,  when  passing  from  Damascus,  to 
run  through  a  plain  called  Arch-abod,  and  so  into  the  Syrian  or 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Aidh.  His  error  therein  is  confuted  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers.    Strabo  speaking  thereof  says,  'O  /mV  X^avppoa%  ap^dfuva^ 

wo\Mj¥  ffdpiwdpBei  icai  fiaOeiatf  &^Bpa :  '*  Which  Chrysorrhoas  begin- 
ning from  the  city  and  countiy  of  Damascus,  in  a  manner  is  wholly 
spent  in  drains  thence  derived,  for  it  watereth  much  ground,  and 
that  very  deep."  Something  more  may  be  collected  from  Ptolemy's 
expression,not  terming  the  fall  of  Chrysorrhoas  cV/SoX^t  (his  ordinary 
word)  the  out-lets  or  ejecdons  thereof  into  the  sea,  but  only  rd 
wiptna^  the  end  or  termination  thereof;  where,  by  the  degrees  by 
him  assigned,  ]^rtius  in  his  maps  presenteth  this  river  swallowed 
up  wholly  in  the  santti ;  and  the  same  is  confessed  by  Bellonius, 
an  eye-witness  thereof,  and  other  modem  geographers,  that  it 
never  cometh  into  any  sea. 

Philol.  You  have  omitted  the  Vale  of  Salt  in  your  map  (near 
Aram-zobah)  neither  mentioning  in  your  description  that  most 
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memoraLble  defeat  whidi  David  gave  the  ^rrians  therein.  Your 
modeni  inerchantB  of  Alep^  will  iofcmn  you  thereof  who  liave 
been  on  the  veiy  j^ace  where  the  battle  was  fough^  as  tradition 
iqpoiteth. 

Akth,  I  have  heard  so  much  from  the  mouths  of  my  judidoat 
iiiends  who  ha^e  lived  in  those  parts,  and  have  foimerly  icad 
the  same  in  effect ;  how,  within  half  a  day^  journey  of  ^eppo, 
there  is  a  very  great  plain,  without  grass  growing  on  it,  the  sand 
whereof  is  naturally  good  salt,  and  after  rain  being  dried  again 
witib  the  sun,  ^e  people  gathef  it  However,  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  this  Salt  Vale  was  the  place  whereon  David  gave  his 
enemies  that  notable  overthrow,  as  on  the  petusal  of  the  bXkm- 
ing  Scriptures  will  appear  • — 

2  Sam.  YilL  13.  1  Ch&on.  xviu.  12.        iNScaimoHorPsA.  Iz. 

•*AndDavidgatliiina  "Moreover   Abishai       "To  the  chief  oubh 

MUM  wiMn  he  letonied  the  son  of  Zeniish  slew    ciukttpoiiShasha&*edBdi, 

fram  smatiiir  of  the  Syr-  of  the  Edoraites  in  the    Michtem  of  David,   to 

ians  in  the  Valley  of  SalL  Valley  of  Salt  eighteen    teach;    when  he  stroie 

being  eighteen  thousand  thousand.**                        with  Aram-nahaiaimaiid 

men.    And  he  put  garri-  with  Axam-aobah,  when 

SOBS  in  fidotn ;  through-  Joab  letnmed,  aodsoioce 

iMt  all  Edom  pvl  he  siiar*  of  Edom  in  the  VaUnr  of 

lisoBs."  Salt  twelve  thoumuL^' 

Here,  under  favour,  I  conceive  these  several  Scriptures  intend 
one  and  the  same  victory,  because  fought  in  the  same  place,  the 
Valley  of  Salt,  whilst  the  seeming  contradictions,  in  the  names  of 
the  conquerors,  dififerent  numbers  and  nations  of  the  persons  a»)- 
quered,  are  easily  reconciled — 

(i)  Joab  (as  general)  might  give  dw  command,  and  Abishai 
(lieutenant'generBl)  do  the  execution,  whilst  David 
(as  sovere^)  received  the  honour  of  the  action. 
(3)  Twelve  thousand  might  be  slain  on  the  place,  and  six 
more  killed  in  the  pursuit^  so  maiting  up  eighteen 
thousand  in  .the  total  number. 
(3)  This  slaughter  fell  on  the  Edomites,  who  are  called 
^mms,  not  by  their  country  (though  Syria  taken  in  a 
luge  sense  is  comprehensive  of  many  nations)  but 
cause  and  confederacy,  as  engaging  themselves  (to 
their  cost)  auxiliaries  in  the    same   quarrel  of  the 
Syrians  against  King  David. 
This  battle  thus  stated  (with  most  probability  in  my  opinion), 
it  seems  fought  rather  in  the  land  of  Edom,  where  there  is  another 
Valley  of  Salt  eminent  in  Scripture  (3  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  a  Chron. 
XXV.  I  x),  and  not  near  Alei^  or  Aram-sobah*  Howeveri  because 
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tradition  is  a  tymot,  on  the  oonuuxf  I  dans  resolve  nothing 
positiTdy,  but  suspend  lay  own,  and  attend  the  judgment  of  others 
hereiJEL 

I^AM.  You  make  Mana  the. next  modem  sts^e  sondi  of 
Aleppo,  whereas  there  be  many  more  miles  and  mtermediate 
lodgfing^places  (namely,  Cane-Totnan  and  Saracoop)  betwixt  them. 

AIM.  I  confess  no  less^  bat  am  sorry  your  memoiy  is  so  short 
that  I  must  so  often  inculcate  the  same  nile  unto  you«  that  places 
situate  on  the  um-^troke  (such  the  location  of  Aleppo  on  our  map) 
are  not  in  their  exact  position,  whilst  we  only  make  a  long  arm  to 
reach  them  confusedly  into  our  description,  though  otherwise  they 
be  at  greater  distance  than  tiie  scale  of  miles  will  admit. 

FAiiaL  I  wonder  you  make  the  Mediterntnean  from  Tripoli  to 
Antioch  to  run  with  such  a  crooked  flexure,  in  form  of  a  hook 
which  certainly  will  not  catch  the  belief  of  any  judicious  beholder 
thereof;  the  rather  because  no  geographers  take  cognisance  of  it, 
and  such  a  bending  is  disavowdl  by  all  modem  maps. 

AletA.  Consult  Ptolemjr's  maps  (as  drawn  by  learned  Bertius),    , 
and  they  present  the  fashion  therecrf  accordin^y,  though  such  an  ' ' 
elbow  appears  not  in  the  late  cards  of  this  country.    No  news 
now-a-days  for  sea  to  gain,  land  to  lose^  or  (reciprocally)  both  to 
alter  their  ancient,  and  accept  new  forms,  seeing  our  Coraishmen 
will  tell  us  that  a  good  piece  of  their  hom  is  blunted  and  broken      y 
off  by  the  sea,  whose  land  formerly  stretched  out  more  westward,  v 
and  was  called  (as  they  say)  Lioness,. before  the  wateis  detoured 
both  the  paws  and  whole  body  therein. 

SscT.  XXL-OBJECnONS  AGAINST  THE  EASTERN  CONFINES 

OF  PALESTINE  ANSWERED. 

PkiM.  You  have  left  the  eastern  part  of  this  map  altogether 
empty,  which  you  ought  to  have  furobhed  with  mc^e  towns  and    . 
cities  therein. 

AliiA.  Whose  image  and  superscription  doth  this  tnap  bear  t 
Is  it  not  of  Arabia  the  desert,  a  wild  barren  country  t  To  make  a 
desert  full  is  as  absurd  as  to  paint  a  blackamoor  fair.  Besides^ 
whence  should  the  geographer  fetch  the  names  of  these  dties, 
except  from  his  own  groundless  fancy  f  And  then,  as  King  Edgar  y^ 
is  said  to  have  founded  in  England  as  many  monasteries  as  there 
be  weeks  in  the  year,  a  map-maker  might  build  more  cities  than 
there  be  hours  therein,  whilst  the  reader  must  have  as  much 
simplicity  as  the  author's  dishonesty  that  gives  credit  thereunta 

PhiM.  You  have  false  pointed  (to  use  your  own  expression)  the 
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Jewish   peregrinations,  seeing   those  four   intermediate    stages 
(commas,  as  you   term  them)  be  Ar,  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  and 
Bamoth,  being  named  after  the  stream  of  Amon  seen  on  the        * 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  therefore  rather  to  be  placed  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben. 

Aldh,  I  have  consulted  the  text,  and  best  comments  upon  it,  and 

cannot  yet  be  convinced  but  that  the  same  is  rightly  situate.     Ar- 

non  I  conceive  divided  into  many  streams,  therefore  plundly  termed 

the  brooks  of  Arnon  (Num.  xxi.  14),  probably  tributary  brooks 

running  into  that  main  liver ;  and  though  the  places  aforesaid  lay 

north  of  these  rivulets,  they  were  south  of  the  main  Amon,  and  in 

I  the  land  of  Moab.    However,  because  of  their  so  ambiguous 

^         posture,  being  more  willing  to  learn  than  to  teach,  I  am  ready  to 

\        alter  them  on  any  better  information. 

PhiloL  You  make  Job's  sons'  tent  in  your  map  blown  down 
on  his  children  therein,  whereas  Scripture  calleth  it  expressly  a 
house  (Job  i.  13),  and  otherwise  it  is  unlikely  they  shbuld  be  slain 
with  such  slight  curtains  falling  upon  them. 

AUth,  IwiUnot  plead  that  a  tent  is  also  tennedahouse  in  Scripture 
phrase  (compare  Gen.  xxvi.  25  with  xxvii.  15),  that  tent-building 
was  most  fashionable  in  the  eastern  countries,  especially  in  that 
ancient  age,  that  statory  or  long-standing  tents  were  covered  widi 
timber  for  their  stronger  support,  that  Job's  children  might  be 
(though  not  killed  with  weight)  stifled  with  the  closeness  of  the 
very  linen  in  the  tent,  when  Satan  with  such  violence  in  a  ven- 
geance drave  it  in  upon  them,  but  fairly  charge  it  on  the  account  of 
the  graver  following  his  own  fancy  therein. 

PhiloL  You  have  made  the  Red  Sea  too  near  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
presenting  not  above  sixty  miles  distance  betwixt  them,  when 
there  is  much  more  in  all  authentic  descriptions  of  them.  See 
now  what  covetousness  doeth,  it  makes  men  guilty  of  much  false- 
hood, as  here  your  over-greediness  to  recover  Ezion-Geber 
within  this  map,  hath  tempted  you  to  trespass  on  due  proportion. 

Aldh,  I  confess  the  main  channel  of  the  Red  Sea  runs  many 
miles  more  south-west,  but  this 'bay  called  Sinus  Elaniticus, 
from  Elana  (Elath,  in  Scripture,  a  fair  city  built  by  Uzziah 
(2  Kings  xiv.  22),  and  restored  to  Judah  (Deut.  ii.  8),  hard  by 
Ezion-Geber),  bunched  out  more  to  the  north,  and  in  Mr.  More's 
maps  and  others  of  good  credit,  is  advanced  as  near  to  the  Dead 
Sea  as  in  this  our  description.  Besides,  I  have  good  reason  to 
conceive  that  this  reach  of  the  Red  Sea  anciendy  stretched  more 
northward  than  now-a-dajrs,  even  to  the  city  of  Elanus  or  Elatb, 
whence  it  takes  its  name ;  because  in  Ptolemy's  map^  Blana  is 
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in  the  land,  some  miles  distance  from  the  sea,  whither,  no  doubt, 
it  reached  formerly,  and  made  a  haven  for  Ezion-Geber  there- 
abouts. 

Fhiiol.  But  how  can  £zion-Qeber  stand  on  the  Red  Sea,  when 
we  read  of  Hiram  lung  of  Tyre  (a  haven  sufficiently  known  to  be 
seated  on  the  Mediterranean),  that  he  sent  ships  to  Solomon  to 
Ezion-G^bert  (2  Chron.  viii.  17, 18).  Surely  they  sailed  not  round 
about  Africa,  much  less  can  you  conceive  them  to  go  over  land 
(ships  having  fins  and  not  feet);  and  a  shoal  of  fish  may,  with  as 
much  probability,  be  driven  over  the  continent 

Aleih.  Here,  Sir,  I  will  not  tell  you  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
constantly  canying  boats  to  make  bridges  of  (though  of  no  great 
burden)  in  his  waggons ;  much  less  will  I  instance  in  those  seventy 
lesser  ships  and  galliots  brought  by  Zoganes  Bas^anno  1453,  up 
a  great  hill,  and  so  by  dry  land,  with  all  their  sails  abroad,  out  of 
the  Bosphorus,  the  space  of  eight  miles,  into  the  haven  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  an  ingenious  device  and  a  great  strength  of  men  to 
manage  i^  whereby  the  said  city  was  soon  after  unexpectedly 
taken  by  the  Turks;  an  invention  formerly  found  out  and 
practised  by  the  Venetians  at  the  Lake  of  Bennacus ;  but  waving 
these  things,  take  notice,  I  pray,  of  two  memorable  passages 
concerning  the  matter  in  hand — 

I  Kings  ix.  26.  2  Chron.  viiL  18. 

"  And  King  Solomon  made  a  ^  And  Hiram  sent  him  (to 
navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-Geber.''      Ezion-Geber)  by  the  hands  of 

his  servants,  ships  and  servants 
that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea." 

The  result  of  this  is,  Solomon's  ships  were  built  in  the  place  at 
Ezion-Geber,  where  all  their  lumber  and  massy  timber  was  provided 
at  the  dock  wherein  they  were  made,  whilst  their  tackling  and 
other  essential  implements  thereof  (easily  portable  when  taken  in 
pieces)  might  be  sent  from  Tyre  by  land-carriages,  such  far  cart- 
ing being  part  of  the  burdens  Solomon  imposed  on  the  people, 
whereof  they  afterwards  so  grievously  complained  (i.  Kings xiL  4); 
or  else  by  Hiram's  sending  ships,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause, 
understand  shipwrights,  such  as  found  materials  there  and  brought 
art  and  industry  (virtually  with  the  former  a  whole  navy)  thither 
with  them. 

PhiioL  Seeing  Edom  bounded  northward  on  the  Dead,  south- 
ward on  the  Red,  Sea  (whereon  stood  Ezion-Geber  in  the  land  of 
Edom,  I  Kings  ix.  26),  how  can  the  children  of  Israel  be  con- 
ceived (when  denied  passage  through  it)  to  compass  the  land  of 
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Eden  without  coming  into  Atty  pan  thereof  (Num.  txl  4%  except 
they  went  int*  the  water  1 

AletA.  Understand  it,  they  went  not  the  neaiest  way  to  Canaaii, 
through  the  heart  and  fhiitfal  middle  of  £dom,  btit  surrounded  the 
same,  going  through  the  borders  thereof  (leaving  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  right  hand)  whem  their  passage  was  no  whit  prejadicial  lo 
the  Edomites,  as  being  through  a  base  country  secured  against 
the  long  stay  of  any  passengers  therein  by  its  own  barretinesa. 
Besides,  some  conceive  the  land  of  Edom  extended  not  anciendy 
so  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  so  that  in  Moses'  time  Esion-Geber  be^ 
longed  not  thereunto,  though  in  the  days  of  Sobmon  aocounted 
parcel  thereof. 

S«CT.  XXn.-^OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  WILDERNESS  OF 

PARAN  ANSWERED. 

PAUol.  In  your  map  of  Simeon  and  Judah,  ytMi  make  that  the 
river  of  Egypt,  which  runs  nigh  Rhinocolura  into  the  Mediterranean 
6ea ;  and  here  you  call  both  that  brook  that  runs  into  the  Syrbon 
Lake,  as  also  the  easternmost  stream  of  Nilus,  by  tiie  name  of  the 
river  of  Egypt.  How  comes  this  triplication  ?  Where  the  Scrip- 
ture presents  but  one,  you  multiply  three  rivers  of  Egypt. 

A/etA,  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  Bishop  Latimer  con- 
fesseth  of  himself,  whilst  as  yet  a  youn^  priest  and  zealous  papist 
He  being  enjoined  by  the  rubric  to  mingle  water  with  the  wine 
in  the  chalice  at  mass,  was  so  scrupulous  to  do  it  effectually,  that 
he  poured  in  water  so  much  and  so  often,  that  he  almost  diluted 
all  into  water.  Such  is  the  nimiet}'  of  my  caution  herein,  who 
have  Egypt-rivered  this  map  to  purpose,  willing  to  j[>lease  all  with- 
out displeasing  of  the  tnith.  Yon  know  who  saith,  '*  If  it  be 
poissible,  as  much  as  in  you  lieth  have  peace  wiUi  all  men  "  (Rom. 
ziL  18),  as  heiein  I  have  endeavoured.    For-^ 

(i)  The  rivulet  south  of  Simeon,  by  general  consent  is  made 
the  river  of  Egypt. 

(2)  That  running  into  the  Syrbon  Lake,  by  Mr.  More  is 

made  the  river  of  Egypt 

(3)  The  easternmost  stream  of  Nile,  by  Bochartus  is  made 

the  river  of  Egypt 

Thus,  each  opinion  having  learned  men  to  patronise  it,  we 
equally  tender  them  all  to  the  reader's  discretion,  to  reject  or  ac- 
cept which  of  them  he  shall  conclude  most  probable. 

FAildl.  You  make  Sinai  (where  the  law  was  given)  a  different 
and  distinct  mountain  from  Mount  Horeb ;  whereas  in  Scripture 
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It  plainly  appean  that  Hcnreb  was  the  same  with  Sfaiai,  two  names 
for  one  and  the  same  mount*  For  that  the  law  was  given  in  Sinai, 
all  agree,  and  the  same  is  attribnted  to  Hoieb  also*  **  The  Lord 
our  God  made  a  covenant  with  us  in  Hoieb^  The  Lord  talked 
with  you  face  lo  face  in  the  moant^  out  of  the  midst  of  fire" 
(Deut  V.  2,  4). 

Akt^  Some  conceive  this  mountain  (as  Moses  is  erroneously 
fiicded  with  horns)  to  vise  up  Parnassus-like,  with  a  double  top ; 
whereof  the  one  is  called  Horeb,  the  other  Sinai ;  or  else  the  for- 
mer, like  the  Alps,  is  agenerical  name  to  many,  whilst  Sin^  like 
Mount  Penis  amongst  the  Alps,  is  more  eminent  and  conspicuous 
than  the  rest  for  the  height  thereof. 

FUtiM.  Seeing  the  spies  were  s^nt  from  Kadesh-bamea  (Num. 
XKuL  < ;  Deut  i  19)  to  discover  the  land,  a  dty  afterwards  as- 
signed to  Judah  ( Josh>  zv.  6),  how  come  you  to  make  the  luael- 
ites  to  encamp  so  many  miles  south  of  the  same  place  1 

A/itk.  None  can  be  so  wild  as  to  conceive  that  the  Istaelites, 
during  their  journeying  in  the  wilderness,  ever  came  within  the 
walls  of  any  aty,  but  adways  pitched  in  the  open  desert  This 
premised,  when  they  are  said  to  be  in  Kadesh-Bamea  (Josh.  xiv. 
6\  we  understand  diereby  a  countiy,  not  city,  so  named,  which 
began  southwardly  about  Rithmah  (the  fifteenth  station  of  the 
Israelites,  whence  they  sent  their  spies)  and  extended  northwardly 
to  Kadesh-Bamea  properly  so  called  (probably  a  city)  certainly  a 
limitary  place  belonging  afterwards  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

FAiUi.  You  tenn  their  provocation  against  God  in  this  place  as 
yet  the  last  and  gieatest  temptation  which  seems  to  me  not  of  so 
heinous  a  nature. 

AUt^  So  many  and  great  were  their  rebellions,  it  is  hard  to 
define  which  was  their  highest  offence.  Their  carriage  for  forty 
years  is  styled  by  God  **  a  day  of  temptation  "  (Psalm  xcv.  8), 
whose  transgressions  were  so  frequent  and  came  so  fast,  that  Uiey 
all  complet^  but  one  entire,  constant,  and  continued  temptation. 
But  to  the  point :  that  this  their  despising  of  the  pleasant  land 
(Psalm  cvi.  S4)  was  a  paramount  impiety,  appears  not  only  by  the 
excluaoa  of  tfant  whole  generation  from  entering  the  same,  but  by 
the  confession  of  modem  Jews :  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  (the  Hebrew 
divine  at  this  day  in  Amsteidam)  observes  the  ninth  day  of  the 
montii  Ah^  whereon,  saith  he,  Exphrat^mfl^antsvu  causa,  **  The 
spies  sent  to  discover  the  land  [and  M  the  congregation  occasioned 
by  their  frdse  reports]  wept  without  cause  **  (Num.  xiv.  iX  hath 
erer  since  beentmfeartunate  to  their  nation,  their  first  and  second 
temple  being  burnt  on  the  same  day,  and  many  disasters  have  since 
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befallen  them  thereon.  Thus,  the  Jews  travel  far  off  in  their  in- 
quiries, fetching  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  from  their  fore- 
fathers in  the  wilderness  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago^  which, 
with  more  ease,  might  take  up  their  lodging  nearer  hand,  and  find 
the  same  in  their  crucifying  of  Christ  as  their  hi^est  sin,  and  the 
cause  of  their  deepest  suffering. 

PhiloL  Think  you  that  Rithmah  (the  fifteenth,  stage  of  the 
Israelites)  was  the  particular  place  whither  the  spies  returned, 
bringing  the  report  of  Canaan  9 

Aldh,  Though  many  conceive  so,,  under  fisivoiir  I  take  it  more 
probable  that  the  next  mansion,  Rimmon-perez  by  name,  was 
the  proper  scene  of  that  action,  for  it  signifieth  in  Hebrew  "  the 
division  of  pomegranates^"  so  cklled  (as  I  conceive)  not  firom  any 
growing  there  (too  banen  a  place  for  such  beautiful  fiuit)  hot 
brought  thither  by  the  spies  (pomegranates  being  specified 
amongst  the  fruits  of  the  land.  Num.  xiiL  23),.  which  here  were 
divided  and  shared  among  the  people  of  Israel,  to  show  them  a 
sample  of  the  fruitfulness  of  Canaan. 

PfuloL  What  a  blank  and  vacuity  have  you  left  betwixt  Esion- 
Geber  the  thirty-second,  and  Kade^-Zin  the  thirty-third  station  of 
the  Israelites  (sixty  miles,,  at  least),  without  any  stage  interposed  t 
It  is  not  probable  that  they  travelled  sofas  without  resting  them- 
selves betwixt  them. 

Aldh.  Surely  they  had  intermediate  mansions  where  they  took 
their  nightly  repose,  though  not  named  by  Moses,  because  not 
making  any  considerable  abode  therein.  I  conceive  that  after 
their  departure  from  Ezion-Geber,  God  quic^^^^^d  the  Israelites 
(who  truanted  before  in  their  slow  and  snail-like  proceedings), 
making  them  mend  their  pace,  probably  ttavelled  every  day  till 
they  came  to  Kadesh,  which  their  young  men  might  the  better 
endure,  the  old  generation  being  almost  worn  out 

PhiloL  How  comes  Aaron  to  be  buried  in  Mount  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  27, 28),  whom  elsewhere  the  Scripture  affirmeth  to  be  interred 
in  Moserai  (Deut  x.  6). 

AUih,  It  is  no  news  to  have  several  names  for  the  same  place. 
The  forest  of  Black-more  and  the  forest  of  White-heart  (though 
black  and  white  be  contrary  colours)  signify  the  self-^ame  tract  of 
ground  in  Dorsetshire.  Hor  was  the  east  part,  and  Mosera  the 
west  part  of  this  mountain.  This  Mosera  had  formerly  been  the 
twenty-seventh  mansion  of  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  to  Ezion- 
Geber  (Num.  xxxiii.  31),  near  which  afterwards  they  made  their 
thirty-fourth  station  (when  Aaron  was  buried  there),  which 
sufficiently  aigues  the  crookedness  of  their  journeying,  crossing 
those  parts  again  where  they  had  been  before. 
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PhiloL  I  commend  your  cunning  that  hath  slipped  over  in 
silence  four  of  the  hardest  names  contained  all  in  one  verse 
(Deut.  i.  i),  "These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  into  all 
Israel,  on  this  side  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over  against  the 
Red  Sea,  between  Paran,  and  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth, 
and  Dizahab."    Direct  us  to  the  position  of  these  places. 

Aleth.  Some  conceive  the  Plains  of  Moab  (wherein  Moses  wrote 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy),  described  thereby  with  the  eminent 
bounds  (though  at  some  distance)  sound  about  it,  in  manner 
following : — 


NOKTH. 

Tophel  and  Laban  are  ac- 
counted by  them  the  cities  of 
Pellaand  Libias. 
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Others  refuse  this  interpretation,  as  an  obscure  and  far-fetched 
bounding  of  those  plains,  preferring  our  English  translation 
(reading  it  Red  Sea  instead  of  Zuph  or  sedgy  land)  and  so 
making  these  several  places  the  signal  stages  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  passage  out  of  Egypt  Whereof  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Paran  are  sufficiently  known,  Laban  the  same  with  Libnah  their 
seventeenth  station  (Num.  xxxiiL  20) ;  Hazeroth,  the  place  where 
Miriam  was  punished  with  leprosy  (Num.  xi.  35 ;  xii.  i ) ;  Dizahab, 
which  the  Greek  renders  golden  mines,  and  the  Ghaldee  refers  to 
the  place  where  the  golden  calf  was  made  and  stamped  to  powder 
(Ex.  xxxii.  20);  whilst  Tophel  (not  mentioned  again  in  Scripture) 
is  conceived  some  station  in  Paran.  Thus,  Deuteronomy  is  a 
Tepetitio»  of  the  law  and  of  the  memorable  actions  which  occurred 
at  these  several  places. 

Phihl,  I  object  nothing  against  the  draught  of  the  tabernacle, 
l}ecause  the  authority  of  Arias  Montanus  (whence  you  confess  it 
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taken)  will  paas  it  without  exoeptioD ;  bot  I  qimttiQii  the  exactness 
of  several  places  in  your  map  ii  E^STP^ 

Akih.  You  mind  xne  of  a  genllenian's  finding  a  picture  in  the 
^op  of  a  country  paintier,  whom  he  mistook  for  the  naaker  thereof^ 
and  thereupon  fell  a  finding  n»»i}r  iaults  thefein  ;  but  being 
informed  that  the  same  waa  drawn  to^  one  of  the  rarest  masters  in 
Italf,  he  instantly  turned  his  cavilling  at  into  commending  tfiereof. 
Such  a  convert  your  judgment  will  quickly  be  when  I  shall  tell 
you  that  the  map  of  Egypt  is  of  Ortelius'  maUng;  save  only  that 
the  southern  part  thereof  (useless  for  our  history)  is  cut  off,  and 
such  places  only  inserted  thereiia  as  appear  in  Scripture.  The 
same  I  plead  for  the  habits  and  idols  of  the  Jews,  the  former  taken 
all  out  of  Scripture,  the  latter  out  of  such  authors  as  are  severally 
cited  in  our  description.  Only  I  could  wish,  that  in  the  picture  of 
Moloch,  out  of  Benjamin's  Itineraries  the  three  statues  had  been 
presented  sitting,  according  to  our  directions ;  and  by  the  altar  to 
the  Unknown  God,  we  mean  not  that  erected  in  Athens  (to  a 
Gh-ecian,  no  Jewish  deity),  but  only  we  intend  the  same  for  a 
reserve  for  those  many  Jewish  idols  whose  names  and  several, 
worships  are  unknown  to  us.  But  it  is  time  to  break  off,  lest  one 
grand  objection  be  made  against  all  our  objections  and  asswers, 
Uiat  they  swell  the  volume  into  tediousness. 


CHAPTER   11. 


EzekieFs  Visionary^  Land  of  Canaan. 

SscT.  I.-EZEKIEL'S  VISIONARY  LAND,   CITY,  AND  TEMPLE 
INCAPABLE  OP  A  LITERAL  MEANING. 

I.  Perusing  the  nine  last  chapters  of  Esekiel's  prophecy  ^nvitcd 
thereunto  with  the  mention  of  many  places  in  Palestine)  whSst  I 
hoped  to  find  and  feel  a  solid  body,  I  only  grasped  the  flitting  air* 
or  rather  a  mere  spirit ;  I  mean  instead  of  a  literal  sense,  I  fomd 
the  Canaan  by  him  described  no  geography,  but  ouranography ;  no 
earthly  truth,  but  mystical  prediction.  Now,  his  descriptkm  wttt 
appear  irreconcileable  with  a  literal  interpretation  (no  topioU*  hfut 
a  bare  typical  relation),  if  the  particular  location  ef  the  tdbes  diere- 
in  be  seriously  considered* 
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2.  For,  $0  traospoaed  and  im^trtad  is  tiie  method  of  their 
several  portions^  as  neithGr  redudUe  to  an  agreement  with  the 
order  of  their  Urtb>  nor  U^sing  tor  Jaoobi  nor  division  of  the 
land  by  lot  in  Joshua's^  nor  partii^  it  into  pnrveyorships  in  the 
days  of  Solomoa    Behold  here  in  this  rude  draught  how  tho 
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seven  northern  tribes,  as  k  were»  march  before  the  van,  whilst  the 
five  southern  tribes  bring  up  the  rear.  See  the  temple  in  the 
midst,  supported  with  the  priests'  portion  on  both  sides,  and  that 
of  the  Levites  coming  behind,  and  holding  up  the  train  thereof 
(parting  the  temple  from  the  city),  whilst  tfa«  princes'  portion 
flanketh  it  on  both  sides.  Quavis  dkiio^  contradictio ;  each  word 
flatly  opposeth  die  literal  position  of  those  tribes  and  places,  and 
therefore  the  interpretation  thereof  is  risen,  it  is  not  here,  not 
buried  beneath  the  words,  but  is  mounted  above  in  the  mystery. 
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3.  Add  hereunto  the  miraculous  fruit  (unfading  and  new  every 
month)  which  this  land  produced,  one  leaf  whereof  was  more 
worth  than  all  the  great  grapes  (Num.  ziiL  23),  pomegranates, 
and  figs  the  spies  brought  from  Canaan,  as  being  unfading  and 
sovereign  for  medicines  (Ezek.  xlvii.  15)1  Now  surely  such  as 
understand  this  literall}%  have  need  of  some  of  those  leaves  to  cure 
their  distempers  therein. 

4.  It  will  be  objected  that  this  prophetical  Palestine  makes 
frequent  mention  of  seas,  great  sea  and  east  sea,  river,  Jordan, 
mountain,  Gilead ;  besides,  the  land  is  bounded  north,  south,  and 
east,  with  several  places  of  name  and  note,  as  Hethlon,  Zedad, 
Hamath,  &c  (Ezek.  zlvii.  15, 18).  Now,  what  saith  our  Saviour! 
'*A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones"  (Luke  xxiv.  39) ;  mere 
visions  are  of  a  more  rarified  and  attenuated  nature,  not  consisting 
of  such  gross  and  drossy  parts,  and  therefore  the  Prophet  seems 
rather  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  and  his  literal  relation  to  be  em- 
braced, without  further  search  for  a  mystical  meaning  therein. 

5.  It  is  answered,  omms  visio  fundatur  in  historia;  the  most 
refined  vision  hath  some  mixture  of^  and  analogy  with  an  historical 
truth.  As  in  a  web,  the  stamen  or  warp  is  fast  fixed,  through 
which  the  woof  is  cast  or  woven ;  so  there  are  certain  standards 
in  all  visions,  being  the  material  and  corporal  ground-work  for  a 
spiritual  flourish  or  descant  to  improve  itself  thereupon ;  more  \ 
particularly,  because  so  many  places  of  Palestine  are  named  in  i 
this  vision ;  yea,  seeing  the  body  thereof  is  conformed  to  an  unlike 
likeness  (as  I  may  term  it)  of  the  earthly  Canaan,  it  intimates 
that  the  Jewish  nation  shall  have  more  than  a  single  share  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  prophecy,  and  have  their  happiness  highly 
concerned  in  the  performance  thereof. 

6.  As  the  land,  so  the  city  described  \iy  the  Prophet,  is  not  I 
applicable  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  of  Christ,  ^  Thou 
art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men "  (Psalm  zlv.  2)  :  sure  I  am 
this  city  as  presented  by  the  Prophet  was  fairer,  finer,  slicker, 
smoother,  more  exact,  more  uniform  than  any  fabric  the  earth 
afforded.  This  triumphant  Jerusalem  (as  I  may  term  it)  was  a 
complete  square  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  reeds,  with  a  just 
jury  of  gates,  three  on  each  side  (Ezek.  xlviii.  16,  31),  (according 
to  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes),  with  most  regular  suburbs, 
reaching  two  hundred  and  fifty  reeds  every  way,  so  terse,  so  trim, 
that  not  a  house  started  out  of  its  due  proportion  ;  whereas,  the 
literal  Jerusalem,  built  by  parcels  at  several  times,  on  abrupt 
precipices,  ranged  about  with  the  walls  rather  for  strength  than 
beauty,  being  on  the  east  and  south  suburbless,  and  without  such       | 
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correspondency,  either  in  the  number  or  position  of  the  gates 
thereof.  In  a  word,  that  so  exact  structure  in  the  Prophet  never 
sprang  by  art  out  of  earth,  but  was  let  down  by  a  miracle  from 
heaven,  to  which  St.  John  alludes  in  his  celestial  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi.  lo). 

7.  Lastly,  the  temple,  as  framed  by  the  Prophet,  is  not  suitable 
with  Solomon's,  and  the  very  waters  rising  from  under  the  thres* 
hold  thereof,  increasing  by  degrees  unto  an  impassible  river  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  5),  do  drown  all  possibility  of  a  literal  sense  therein.  Expect 
not  here  I  should  intermeddle  with  a  particular  description  of  the 
foresaid  land,  city,  and  temple ;  both  because  they  being  merely 
mystical  are  alien  from  our  subject,  and  because  I  am  detened 
from  so  difficult  an  undertaking  by  the  ensuing  computation — 

(x)  Moses  saith  the  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten  (Psalm  xc.  10). 

(2)  The  Jews  made  an  ordinance,  that  none  should  read 

this  vision  till  thirty  years  old. 

(3)  Villalpandus  confesseth  he  studied  this  prophecy  twenty 

three  years,  yet  understood  not  the  difficulties  thereof. 
If  life  be  so  short,  and  we  must  begin  so  late  and  study  so  long 
on  this  prophecy  alone  (without  attaining  the  full  understanding 
thereof),  high  time  at  the  end  of  those  studying  years  to  leave  the 
measuring"  of  ITitS  vision  and  survey  the  dimensions  of  our  own 
graves. 

8.  To  conclude,  as  once  our  Saviour  told  Pilate,  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world"  (John  xviiL  36);  so  the  sense  of  Ezekiel's  land, 
city,  and  temple  is  not  carnal  and  corporal,  but  mystical  and 
spiritual.  Yea,  God  may  seem  of  set  purpose  to  have  troubled 
and  perplexed  the  text,  imbittering  the  nibbles  thereof  with  inex- 
tricable difficulties,  merely  to  wean  us  from  the  milk  of  the  letter, 
and  make  us  with  more  appetite  seek  for  stronger  meat  therein. 
For  the  mam,  therefore,  it  is  generally  conceived  this  vision  im- 
ports the  great  enlaigement  and  dilatation  of  the  church  under  the 
Gospel,  when  the  Gentiles  shall  be  called  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  the  Jews  also  (as  mainly  concerned,  though  not  solely 
intended  in  this  vision)  brought  home  to  their  true  Messiah;  not 
excluding  even  those  of  the  ten  tribes  from  having  each  one  his 
child's  portion  in  the  performance  of  this  prophesy.  A  word  or 
two  of  whose  condition  since  their  captivity. 
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Sect.  II.— WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES  SINCE  THEIR 
CAPTIVITY,  AND  WHERE  PROBABLY  EXTANT  AT 
THIS  DAY. 


I.  Politic  was  the  practice  of  the  kings  of  Assyri^^  when 
quering  a  couotry,  neither  to  kill  the  natives  thereof  nor  to 
continue  tbem  any  longer  in  their  own  land^  but  to  tran^XHrt  tbcn 
into  a  far  distant  countryy  and  in  exchange  planting  other  colonies 
in  their  room.  For,  first  to  kill  them  (besides  the  cnielty  thereof 
in  cold  blood)  had  been  an  improvident  act,  men  amongst  them 
being  prectoos,  to  people  their  vast  dominions,  which  otherwise; 
if  empty,  had  li»een  more  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  enemies.  To 
continue  them  in  their  own  land  had  not  been  safe,  who  bat 
knowing  the  advantages  theieof,  wodd  on  all  occasions  practise 
the  recovery  of  their  lost  liberty ;  and  therefore  to  prevent  farther 
disputes,  the  subject  of  the  qiieistion  was  taken  away,  and  they 
advisedly  disposed  of  in  fax  distant  plaoes.  Lastly^  the  remov- 
ing them  into  other  parts,  and  substttnting  others  in  tiietr  land, 
taught  both  these  plantations  an  immediate  dependence  os 
their  prince,  (having  no  other  plea  bnt  his  bare  pleasure  for 
their  present  possessions)  which  made  them  (like  the  Turkish 
timariots)  more  dtttiful  at  home,  and  dsrmg  abroad  in  their 
undertakings. 

3.  These  reasons  moved  the  kings  of  Assjrria  to  transport  the 
Israelites  Irom  their  native  soil.  Indeed,  tiiey,  if  any  people, 
might  term  the  land  their  own,  having  a  three-fold  title  thereanro, 
by  donation  from  GU>d,  the  supreme  proprietuy  ;  by  conquest  of 
the  Canaanttes,  the  ancient  owners;  by  prescription  of  more  th»B 
seven  hundred  years'  peaceable  possession  thereof  But  this  three- 
fold cable  was  broken  with  the  weight  of  their  sins^  and  so  was 
Israel  carried  away  from  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this  day 
(2  Kings  xviL  23).  Even  lands  as  well  as  goods  are  moveables, 
though  not  from  their  centre,  from  their  owners;  at  leastwise  the 
owners  are  moveable  from  their  landsv 

3.  Yet  God  did  not  all  at  once  begin  and  end  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes,  but  v\vfM€pw9  mm  roXm^orat,  at  sundry  times  and 
in  diverse  mannersi    For — 

(1)  Pul  (1  ChcoQ.  V,  17),  king  of  Assytia,  in  the  seiga  (tf 

Menahem  (2  Kings  xv.  19^),  carried  the  Reubemles, 
Qadites,  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  away  to  the  cities 
of  the  Medes. 

(2)  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  the  days  of  Pekah,  transported  (besides 

Qilead  and  the  remains  of  the  aforesaid  tribes)  Galilee 
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(2  Kings  zv.  39),  namelj,  so  much  tiiereof  as  was  in 

the  land  of  Naphtali,  unto  Ass3rria. 
(3)  Shalmaneser  cleared  all  the  rest  in  the  ninth  year  of 

Hoshea,  carrying  them  away  to  Halath  and  Habor, 

by  the    river   Gozan,  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes 

(2  Kings  xviL  6). 
Probably  the  second  or  middle  captivity  of  the  Naphtalites, 
afterwards  removed  themselves  into  Tartary,  where  Ortelias  finds 
their  name  and  a  city  called  Tabor  (Asnoth-Tabor  we  know  was 
a  place  in  the  border  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  ziz.  34),  imposed  (no 
doubt)  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  native  country. 

4.  Scripture  gives  us  no  account  what  afterwards  became  of 
theM  ten  tribes.  Only  in  Esdras  xiiL  40  (a  book  accounted  by 
some  as  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Apocxypha,  because  never  owned 
for  canonical,  either  by  the  Jews^  Romish  Church  in  geneiaiy 
or  Protestant  writers),  we  find  them  travelling  over  Euphrates 
(miraculously  dried  up  in  their  passage),  towards  Arsareth  [or 
Tartary]  a  great  way,  namely,  a  journey  of  a  year  and  a*half 
(2  Esdr.  xiii.  45).  A  long  stride  indeed,  and  yet  might  be  but 
little,  if  mending  their  pace  no  more  than  their  ancestors  did  in 
their  passage  between  Egypt  and  Canaaa  But  waving  Esdras' 
single  testimony,  these  ten  tribes  appear  not  since  in  any  authen* 
tical  relation ;  strange  that  the  posterity  of  the  two  tribes  (Judah 
and  Benjamin)  should  be  found  [almost]  every  where,  whilst  the 
offspring  of  the  ten  tribes  are  found  nowhere.  Thus,  God  hath 
on  them  inflicted  that  curse  which  He  formerly  threatened, ''  To 
scatter  them  into  comers,  and  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to 
cease  "  (Deut.  zxxiL  26).  Not  that  He  hath  utterly  extinguished 
the  being  (an  opinion  as  unreasonable  as  uncharitable),  but  hath 
hitherto  concealed  the  known  being  of  so  numerous  a  nation, 
whom  we  may  call  the Jost-lost  sheep  of  Israel,  both  in  respect  of 
their  spiritual  condition  ahtfTorporaT  habitation. 

5.  Some  conceive  the  modem  Americans  of  the  Jewish  race, 
collecting  the  same  from  resemblances  in  rites,  community  of  cus- 
toms, conformity  of  clothes,  fragments  of  letters,  foot-steps  of    ^^ 
knowledge,  ruins  of  language  (though  by  a  casual  coincidence 
some  straggling  words  of  the  Athenians  may  meet  in  the  mouths 

of  the  veriest  barbarians)  and  many  other  Judaisms  amongst  the 
Indians ;  and  lately  a  Jewish  rabbin  of  Amsterdam  tells  us  that 
beyond  the  Cordillera  hills  and  river  Maragnon,  a  fair  people  are 
found  with  long  beards^  and  rich  in  clothes,  living  by  themselves, 
different  in*  religion  from  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  will 
have  to  be  the  ten  tribes  there  remaining  in  a  body  together. 
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His  arguments  so  prevail  on  some,  formerly  contrarily  minded,  as 
to  turtl  the  tide  of  their  judgment  to  concur  with  his,  with  others 
theymake  it  dead  water,  not  to  oppose  his  opinion,  whilst  a  third 
sort  listen  to  his  relation,  as  only  privileged  from  confutation  by 
the  remoteness  thereof.  ^ 

6.  For  mine  own  part,  I  behold  his  report  as  the  twilight,  but 
whether  it  will  prove  the  morning  twilight,  which  wiU  improve  it- 
self  into  full  light,  or  that  of  the  evening,  darkening  into  siienoe 
\  ;  and  utter  obscurity,  time  will  discover.  When  the  eleven  tribes 
(so  virtually  may  I  term  tkem)  brought  news  that  one  lost  tribe 
[Joseph]  was  found,  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them 
not  (Gen«  xlv.  26),  till  afterwards  he  was  convinced  on  clearer 
evidence.  How  much  more  then  may  I  be  permitted  to  suspend 
my  judgment,  when  one  man  brings  tidings  of  ten  lost  tribes,  all 
found  in  an  instant,  until  farther  proof  be  made  thereof!  Surely 
we,  who  now  secretly  smile  at  seme  probable  insinuations  in  his  1 
report,  shall  on  better  assurance  have  our  mouths  filled  with. 
laughter  (Psalm  cxxvi.  2),  (not  Sarah's  laughter  of  distrust.  Gen. 
xviii.  I  a,  but  Abraham's,  of  desire,  delight,  and  belief.  Gen.  zvit. 
17),  when  his  relation  shall  be  confirmed  to  us  from  other  hands ; 
and  indeed  the  messenger  deserves  to  be  well  paid  for  his  pains  . 
who  brings  clear  proof  thereof,  the  discovery  of  the  posterity  of  1 
these  ten  tribes  being  a  happy  forerunner  and  furtherer  of  their 
future  conversion. 

sbct.  III.— of  the  jews*  repossessing  their  native 

COUNTRY. 

I.  It  is  a  conceit  of  the  modem  Jews  that  one  day  they  shall  | 
return  under  the  conduct  of  their  Messias  to  the  country  of  i 
Canaan  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  be  reinstated  in  the  fiiU  | 
possession  thereof.  If  any  object  that  their  land,  now  bare  and 
barren,  is  not  worth  the  regaining,  they  answer,  when  they  shall 
recover  their  country,  the  country  shall  recover  its  former  fruitful- 
*  ness ;  as  if  God  would  effect  mirades  asfast  as  man  can  fancy  them. 
With  them  concur  some  Protestant  divines,  maintaining  that  the 
Jews  shall  be  restored  to  a  flourishing  commonwealth,  with  the 
affluence  of  all  outward  pomp  and  pleasure,  so  that  they  shall 
fight  and  conquer  Gog  and  Magog  fthe  Turk],  with  many  other 
miraculous  achievements.  One  author*  so  enlaigeth  the  fmiire 
amplitude  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  thereby  he  occasiofieTa^ a>n- 
fininj^  to  himself  his  expressions    (indiscreetly  uttered  of  im- 

•  Mr.  Finch. 
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charitably  constructed)  importing  that  all  Christian  princes  should 
surrender  their  power  as  homagers  to  the  temporal  supreme 
empire  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

2.  For  the  proof  of  this  their  position,  never  did  the  servants  of 
Benhadad  more  diligently  observe,  or  more  hastily  catch  anything 
[of  comfort]  coming  from  the  mouth  of  Ahab  ( i  Kings  zx.  33), 
than  the  Jews  search  out,  and  snatch  at  every  gracious  promise 
made  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  principally  as  Deut. 
xxx»  3 — "  Then  [on  their  repentance]  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn 
thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will  return, 
and  gather  thee  from  all  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
scattered  thee ;"  Isaiah  xi  12—''  And  He  shall  set  up  an  ensigil 
for  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and 
gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth;"  Levit.  xxvi.  44. — ''And.  yet  for  all  that,  when  they 
be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither 
will  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  cove- 
nant with  them,  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God/' 

3.  This  last  place  the  Jews  highly  prize,  and  such  of  them  as 
live  in  Germany  call  it  Simiam  Auream,  or  the  Golden  Ape.  And 
why  sol  because  (forsooth)  in  the  Hebrew  it  beginneth  with 
t)lO,  veap^  "and  yet"  A  fnvolomcouSfiitoiUhfi. similitude  of  sound 
of  two  words,  of  different  sense  in  the  Hebrew  and  Dutch  tongues. 
Indeed,  all  the  loud  threatenings  in  Scripture  may  more  fitly  be 
termed  lions,  all  the  meek  promises  therein,  lambs;  amongst 
which  this  cited  out  of  Leviticus  is  of  especial  note,  whilst  it  is  to 
be  feared  such  Jews  (as  found  hence  their  temporal  kingdom) 
will  prove  themselves  apish  in  their  ridiculous  comment  there- 
upon. 

4.  But  most  learned  divines  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  because 
total  and  final  desolation  is  in  Scripture  so  frequently  denounced 
against  their  country  and  cities  therein.  "  The  virgin  of  Israel  is 
fallen,  she  shall  no  more  rise  "  (Amos  v.  2)  ;  "  I  will  no  more  pity 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  out  of  their  enemies'  hand  I  will 
not  deliver  them  "  (Zech.  xL  6) ;  '^  I  will  love  them  no  more  " 
(Hosea  ix.  15) ;  '*The  land  shall  fall  and  not  rise  again  "  (Isaiah 
iv.  20)  ;  "  I  will  break  this  people  and  this  city  as  a  potter's  vessel, 
which  can  not  be  made  whole  again  "  (Jer.  xix.  r  x). 

5.  As  for  the  Scriptures  alleged  by  the  Jews  for  their  temporal 
restoration  to  an  illustrious  condition  in  their  own  country,  they 
have  found  their  full  accomplishments  in  the  return  of  that  nation, 
to  their  own  land,  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon ;  and  therefore 
farther  performance  of  such  promises  is  not  to  be  expected ;  and 
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nccordiogljr  it  is  resolved  in  their  own  best  authors,  Possessicmtm 
primam^  ti  secundam  habiiuH  erani^  possesm  amiem  tertim  non  erit 
illis.  And  if  any  more  fulfilling  of  those  promiseB  remainetii  be- 
hind, it  must  be  made  up,  in  th^  spiritual  conversion  of  the  Jeirs, 
io  Gfod's  due  time,  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  embradng  of 
the  gospel ;  Aome  of  their  own  writers  affirming  that  all  thm^irs 
which  relate  to  the  office  of  tlieir  Messiah  (whom  they  «xpect)  are 
heavenly,  and  not  corporal. 

6,  The  farther  prosecution  hereof  we  leave  to  those  authors, 
who  have  written  iaige  discourses  of  this  subject;  only  we 
will  observe  a  remarkable  difference  betwixt  a  place  of  Scrip- 
ture, written  in  the  Old,  alleged  and  applied  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment— 


Amos  is.  ii,  12. 
^  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up 
the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is 
fallen,  and  close  up  the  breaches 
thereof,  and  I  will  raise  up  his 
ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in 
the  days  of  old,  that  they  may 
possess  the  remnant  of  Edom, 
and  of  all  the  heathen,  which  are 
called  by  my  name,  saith  the 
Lord  that  doth  this." 


Acts  xv.  16,  17. 
"  After  this  I  will  return,  and 
I  will  build  again  the  tabernacle 
of  David,  which  is  fallen  down ; 
and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins 
thereof,  and  I  wul  set  it  up; 
that  the  residue  of  men  might 
seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name 
is  called,  saith  the  Lord  who 
doth  all  these  things." 


Here  the  Apostle  James,  more  following  the  sense  than  the 
words  of  the  Prophet,  as  an  expositor  rathe-  than  translator, 
renders  the  possessing  of  the  remnant  of  Edom  to  be,  by  seeking 
after  the  Lord  ;  by  which  analogy  we  collect,  that  those  topical 
piomises  to  the  Jews  of  their  conquering  and  possessing  such  and 
such  places  in  and  near  their  own  country,  import  only  a  spiritual 
propriety,  and  shall  mystically,  not  carnally,  be  accomplished  in 
their  sincere  conversion  to  Cluist. 

7.  More  probable  therefore  it  is  that  the  Jews  shall  not  oome 
back  to  their  land,  but  their  land  shall  come  bade  to  them  ;  L 
mean  ihose  several  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  whcrem 
They  reside,  shaU,  on  their  oonversion,  become  as  comfortable  unto 
tbem  as  ever  the  land  of  Canaan  was  to  their  ancestors.  Farti 
quavis  Urra  patria :  and  a  contented  mind  in  them  shall  make 
any  mountain  their  Olivet,  river  their  Jordan,  field  their  Carmd, 
forest  their  Libanus,  fort  their  Zion,  and  city  their  Jerusalem. 
But  as  for  their  temporal  regaining  of  their  old  country  in  all 
outward  pomp  and  magnificence,  even  such  as  are  no  fi>es  to  the 
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Jews*  wdfaire,  bta  so  for  frieads  to  their  ovm  pdgme&ts  u  Mt  to 
beliere  even  what  they  desire  CiU  oonvinoed  with  Scnptiire  or 
reason,  acooont  this  fancy  of  the  Jews  one  of  die  dreams  proceed- 
ing from  the  spkit  of  slumber  (Rom.  xi.  S)^  wherewith  the  Apostle 
affirmeth  them  to  be  possessed. 

Skct.  IV.  —OF  THE  GENERAI.  CALLING  OF  THE  JEWS* 

I.  By  Jews,  we  understand,  some  left  of  every  tribe  (as  for- 
merly hath  been  proved)  being  banished  their  own  country,  since 
the  death  of  our  Saviour ;  not  extending  it  also  (as  some  do  with 
small  probaUlity)  to  the  ten  tribes  carriea  captive  by  Shalmaneser, 
and  never  since  certainly  known  where  existent  By  calling,  we 
intend  their  real  converting  by  the  Word  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  Ood  in  Christ ;  by  general,  we  mean  not  every  individual 
Jew,  whereof  some  refieactory  recusants  will  ever  remain  (were  it 
but  to  be  foils  to  God's  favour  in  saving  the  rest)  but  a. consider- 
able, yea  conspicuous  number  of  them.  And  it  is  a  charitable 
opinion,  ancient  and  conformable  to  Scriptures,  that  in  this  sense 
the  JewSi  in  God's  due  time,  shall  be  generally  called. 

a.  Come  we  now  to  the  places  of  S^ipture  alleged  for  the  proof 
of  this  opinion.  Now,  as  Mesha,  king  oif  Moab,  when  his  country 
was  invaded,  stood  not  the  choosing  of  select  soldiers  for  fight, 
but  gathered  all  that  were  able  to  put  on  armour,  and  upwards 
(2  Kings  iii«  ax) ;  so  authors  muster  up  all  places  of  Scripture 
which  put  on  any  probability  to  this  purpose,  and  can  cany  any 
countenance  thereunto,  amongst  many  others  these  ensuing— 


NvBL  zxiv.  17. 
Deut.  zxzii.  43. 
Fmu  kviii.  22, 
Psa.  Ixiz*  32,  33. 
Psa.  ex.  3,  3. 
Cant.  viii.  ta 
Isa.  m,  a. 
Isofc  sue.  31,  as. 


Isa.X]adU.  17. 

Isa.  xli.  15. 

Isa.  xlui.  X,  &C. 

Isa.  xlix.  16,  17. 

Isa.  H  I,  3. 
er.  111.  It. 
er.  xxx.  3* 
er,  TTiiii  6. 


1! 
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BndL  xfi6i. 
Ezek.  XX.  34. 
Jool  ii.  28. 
Amosix.  8. 
Obad.  i^. 
Micah  Tii  7. 
Z«ph.  iii.  S, 
Zcch.  ii.  9,  && 


MatxiftL  3S. 
MaL  xxiv.  33. 
LukexxL  24. 
Rom.  zi.  25. 
1  Cor.  iii.  x6. 
2Tlwtt.ii.S. 
ReVk  Kvt.  IS. 
Rev.  xix.  5. 


SKivId  theae  quotations  be  severally  examined,  many  would  be 
found  mdier  to  persuade  than  prove,  cather  to  intimate  than 
peiBuade  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  only  to  such  fee  and 
forward  apprehensions  as  are  prepossessed  with  the  truth  ^ereoH 
But  amoaigst  these  and  many  more  nttmenous  Sccqitures  dted, 
that  one  place,  Rom.  xL  85,  principally  deaerv^  our  serious 
perusal  thereof. 

3.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  nm  tbus^  **  Eor  I  woidd  not, 
brtthcen,  that  yt  shodd  be  ignonnt  of  this  mystery  (lest  ye 
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should  be  wise  in  your  own^  conceits),  that  blindness  in  part  is 
happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  corae  in, 
and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  &c"  This  is  conceived  the 
strongest  and  clearest  charter  for  the  Jews'  general  conversion. 

4.  It  will  be  objected  that  by  all  Israel  the  believing  Gtentiles  are 
meant  (for  God's  church  being  a  collective  body  of  some  Jews 
and  more  Gentiles)  which  in  Scripture  are  styled  "  the  children  of 
Abraham  "  (Gal.  iii.  7),  "  the  Israel  of  God "  (Gal.  vi.  16),  "  Jews  in- 
wardly, with  a  circumcision  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  not  the 
letter  "  (Rom.  ii.  29).  Yea,  in  the  same  verse,  St  Paul  [a  Jew] 
called  the  Romans,  being  Gentiles,  brethren,  the  kindred  coming 
in  by  their  regeneration ;  and  in  the  same  sense  all  converted 
Gentiles  may  be  called  Israel,  whose  praise  is  of  God,  and  not  of 
man. 

5.  It  is  answered,  allowing  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  believing 
Gentiles  to  pass  under  the  name  of  Israelites,  here  literally  the 
natural  Jews  by  extraction  must  be  intended — 

(i)  Because  clean  through  the  chapter  the  Apostle  opposeth 
the  Gentiles  and  Israel  as  contradistinct  terms. 

(2)  He  acquainteth  the  Romans  with  a  mystery,  which  was 

none  in  efifect  ^but  stale  news,  and  generally  known) 
if  only  the  saving  of  the  Gentiles  were  therein  in- 
tended. 

(3)  It  was  his  design  to  comfort  the  Jews,  and  curb  the  Gen- 

tiles from  over-insulting  on  their  sad  condition. 
And  lest  any  should  say  slightingly  to  this  opinion,  as  David 
once  civilly  to  Ittai,  "  Thou  camest  but  yesterday "  (2  Sam.  xv. 
20) ;  know  it  descendeth  unto  us  recommended  from  the  primitive 
times. 

6.  Origen  was  the  first  that  mentioned  it,  and  he  (otherwise  the 
allegoriser-general)  interprets  the  Apostle  literally  in  his  exposi- 
tion thereof.  Say  not  that  being  the  first  of  the  fathers  who  wrote 
a  comment,  no  wonder  if  he  wandered  in  his  glosses  (he  who  first 
went  from  place  to  place,  never  found  out  the  nearest  way)  seeing 
better  judgments  afterwards  built  on  the  same  bottom,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Chiysostom,  and  St  Augustine.  In  the  schoolmen  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews'  conversion  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;  par- 
ables and  prophecies  are  no  dishes  for  their  diet  Their  heavy 
studies  delighted  not  to  tread  the  water  (at  best  the  marshes)  ci 
future  contingencies,  but  on  the  t^rra  firma  of  certainties,  where 
arguments  might  be  grounded ;  yet  the  most  peaceable  amongst 
them  (more  meddling  with  comments  than  controversies),  such  is 
Dionysius  Carthusianus,  concur  in  their  judgments  therein.     Bat 
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the  silence  of  the  schools  is  recompensed  with  the  loudness  of  the 
pulpits  in  our  later  age,  of  Romanists,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists, 
generally  maintaining  the  certain  expectation  of  the  Jews'  con- 
version. 

7.  Add  hereunto  that  the  Jews,  ever  since  their  exile  from  their 
own  land,  when  the  Romans  sold  their  country  (and  a  learned 
man  observes,  they  set  no  land  to  sale  save  Judea  alone)  have 
continued  many  hundred  years  a  dbtinct  nation,  as  if  they  had 
learned  from  their  river  of  Jordan,  running  through  the  Galilean 
Sea,  and  not  mingling  therewith,  daily  to  pass  through  an  ocean  of 
other  nations,  and  remain  an  unmixed  and  unconfounded  people 
by  themselves.  A  comfortable  presumption  (when  in  company 
with  other  arguments)  that  they,  once  God's  peculiar  (Deut. 
xiv.  a),  are  still  preserved  a  peculiar  people,  for  some  token  of 
good  in  due  time  to  be  showed  unto  them,  and  that  these 
materials  are  thus  carefully  kept  entire  by  themselves,  because  in- 
tended by  divine  providence  for  some  beautiful  building  to  be 
made  of  them  hereafter. 

8.  Let  it  also  be  seriously  considered,  that  in  all  ages  God  hath 
dropped  some  considerable  convert-Jews  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Chnstian  church,  as  good  handsel  and  earnest  of  a  greater  pa3rment 
to  ensue ;  amongst  whom  we  meet  with  a  mess  of  most  eminent 
men : — Nicolaus  Lyra,  that  grand  commentator  on  the  Bible ; 
Hieronymus  de  Sancta  Fide,  turned  Christian  about  anfw  141 2 
(physician,  as  I  take  it,  to  Benedict  the  thirteenth  pope),  who 
wrote  a  book  unto  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  wherewith  five  thou- 
sand of  them  were  converted  >  Ludovicus  Carretus,  living  in  Paris, 
anno  1553  ;  and  the  never  sufficiently  to  be  praised  Emmanuel 
Tremellius ;  and  besides  the  visible  converts,  falling  under  the 
notice  of  man,  we  may  charitably  presume  many  concealed  ones, 
especially  on  their  death-beds,  known  to  God  alone.  Yea,  I 
conceive  that  learned  rabbin  more  than  Agrippa  almost  a  Chris- 
tian (Acts  xxvL  28),  who  hath  this  amongst  other  pious  expres- 
sions, '^  I  dread  and  fear,  O  Lord,  tliat  that  Jesus  whom  the 
Christians  worship,  may  be  that  righteous  sold  for  silver,  according 
to  the  Prophet  Amos  "  (Amos  ii.  6). 

9.  As  for  the  time  of  the  Jews'  conversion,  let  us  content  our- 
selves for  the  general,  it  shall  be  after  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  in  (Rom.  xi.  35).  But  for  the  particular  year,  by  some 
so  peremptorily  and  positively  assigned,  I  cannot  but  admire  at 
the  confidence  of  men  therein  ;  especially  seeing  some  which  pre- 
tend such  familiarity  to  futuie  events  are  not  the  best  acquainted 
with  passages  in  former  ages,  and  those  which  seem  to  know  all 
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which  is  to  come^  know  bat  little  of  what  is  past,  as  if  tktj  were 
the  better  prophets  for  beiDg  the  worse  histonam. 

10.  But  well  k  were  X  their  confidence  were  oonfinod  to  theni' 
.      selves  alone,  being  only  content  to  abound  in  their  own  ecfise, 

J  without  imposing  it  on  others :  but,  besides  their  confidence,  such 
is  their  cruelty  to  exact,  yea,  estort,  the  ottermost  £uthing  of 
our  belief  to  be  paid  in  (even  at  the  first  sight)  to  their  ^^oM^ 
or  else  we  nust  into  the  prison,  yea,  deepest  dungeonTand  6e 
condemned  for  being  weak  or  wilful,  ignorant  or  obstanale; 
1  whereas,  in  such  peremptory  particuianstng  c^  die  very  year,  ssdi 
'.  as  pretend  to  plough  with  the  heifers  of  G^'s  Spirit,  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  dmwn  away  with  the  wild  butis  of  theirown  imagina- 
tions. 

ti.  The  rather,  becanse  so  great  the  difienence  betwixt  tiie 
several  dates  assigned  by  liiem  ;  some  making  it  1652,  odiem  t64k^ 
some  sooner  and  before,  some  later  and  after,  the  destniction  cf 
the  Romish  anti*Christ.  It  is  therefore  the  most  safe  and  sober 
way,  in  so  much  variety  to  leave  a  blank  in  our  judgments,  ^t  God 
to  write  the  true  time  therein,  when  we,  or  after  ages,  shall  behold 
the  same  brought  to  pass.    One  day  teacheth  another  (Psalm  six: 

^  2),  and  to-day  (yesterday's  school-master)  is  scholar  to  to-monow, 
at  whose  feet  (as  Pani  at  Gamaliel's)  it  will  at  night  sit  dutifiiQy 
down  for  farther  information ;  yea,  by  an  invei^  method,  the 
daughter  doth  instruct  the  mo^r,  and  the  day  which  in  time 
eometh  after  goedi  before  in  knowledge. 

Sect.  V.-OF  THE  PRESENT  OBSTRUCTIONS  OE  THE  CALLING 

OF  THE  JEWS. 

1.  Many  are  the  obstades^  both  external  and  internal,  which §ot 
the  present  obstruct  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  first,  our  want  of 
civil  society  with  their  nation.  There  must  be  first,  conversing 
with  them  before  there  can  be  converting  of  them*  The  gospel 
doth  not  wwk  (as  the  weapon-salve)  at  distance,  but  requires  some 
competent  familiarity  with  the  persons  of  probationer  converts ; 
whereas,  the  Jews  being  banished  out  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  are  out  of  the  odl  of  the  gospel,  and  ken  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  those  countries. 

2.  Secondly,  the  cruel  usage  of  them  in  the  papal  and  imperial 
dominions,  where  they  swarm  most,  and  where  public  authority 
doth  not  endeavour  to  drc^  and  distil  piety  into  them,  but  to 
squeeze  and  press  profit  out  of  them ;  especially  whibt  that 
merciless  law  stands  in  force,  that  on  their  conversion,  they  must 
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renounce  all  their  goods  as  ill  gotten.  If  the  resohitioBs  of 
the  promise*forward  disciple  quickly  recoiled,  at  oar  Saviour's  ten- 
tative command,  to  sell  all,  and  give  to  llie  poor,  I  say,  if  he  went 
away  sorrowful,  for  he  h^  great  possessions  (Mat  zix.  2s),  no 
wonder  if  the  rich  and  covetous  Jews  distaste  our  religion,  when 
before  they  can  embrace  it  they  must  take  a  €nal  farewell  of  then- 
large  estates.  Rather  should  those  princes  imitate  the  pious 
example  of  our  Henry  the  Third,  who.  between  the  new  and 
old  Temple,  erected  an  house  of  converts  (afterwards  appointed 
by  Edward  the  Third  for  records  to  be  kept  therein,  now  called 
rolls)  endowing  it  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  Jews  converted  to 
Christianity  and  baptised,  allowing  twopence  a  day  unto  each  of 
them  during  their  lives. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  constant  ofience  given  them  by  the  Papists' 
worshipping  of  images,  the  present  Jews'  hating  idolatry  with  a 
perfect  hatred,  whose  knees  may  sooner  be  brdcen  than  bended 
to  such  superstitious  postures.  And  to  speak  out  the  plain  truth, 
the  Romanists  are  but  back-friends  to  the  Jews'  conversion,  chiefly 
on  this  account,  because  the  rabbins  generally  interpret  Dumah  or 
Edom  to  be  Rome,  and  Bdomites  Romans,  tn  their  expositions 
on  the  Old  Testament ;  and  therefore  all  those  have  (by  order  no 
doubt  from  superiors)  been  lately  puiged  out  and  expunged  the 
Venetian  edition  of  the  rabbins.  Yea,  there  is  a  constant 
tradition,  current  time  out  of  mind,  amongst  the  modem  Jews, 
that  after  the  destruction  oi  the  city  of  Rome,  their  nation  shall 
be  put  into  a  glorious  condition.  No  wonder,  then,  if  cold  and 
dull  the  endeavours  of  the  Romanists  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  who  leave  that  task  to  be  performed  by  Moses  and  Elias, 
whom  the  Papists  fondly  lancy  shall  towards  the  end  of  the  world 
personally  appear,  and  by  their  powerful  preaching  persuade  the 
Jewish  nation  unto  the  Christian  religion. 

4.  Lasdy,  the  difference  in  judgments,  distance  in  affections, 
dissoluteness  in  lives  among  the  Christians  themselves.  In  vain 
do  we  halloo  to  the  Jews  to  come  over  to  us,  whilst  our  voices 
are  hoarse  with  railing  one  at  another,  and  beckon  with  our  hands 
to  be  on  our  side,  whilst  our  hands  are  imbrued  in  the  blood  of 
those  of  our  own  religion. 

5.  But  far  greater  than  all  these  is  that  internal  obstacle,  that 
rw/B«w<ff,*that  blindness  which  is  happened  unto  them,  inflicted  on 
their  anceston,  continued  and  increasing  on  their  posterity.  How 
bedlam-like  was  their  behaviour  at  St  Paul's  but  mentioning  of 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  **  They  cried  out,  and  cast  off  their 
clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air"  (Acts  xxii.  23),  as  endea- 
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vouring  to  thicken  and  condensate  the  same,  that  no  audible  sound 
might  penetrate  unto  them  :  and  as  then  they  threw  the  dust  into 
the  air,  God  hath  since  thrown  their  land  after  it,  so  that  do  Jew 
can  take  up  one  crumb  of  dust  from  ai^  entire  country  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  he  can  call  his  own.  Great  is  Qod's  provi- 
dence in  ordering  it,  that  a  fog  and  a  tempest  never  can  be  to- 
gether at  sea,  the  fog  vanishing  so  soon  as  the  tempest  ariseth, 
otherwise  smaller  vessels  would  be  cast  away,  which  want  the  direc- 
tion of  the  compass  to  guide  them  ;:  but  woful  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  having  a  fog  of  ignorance  and  a  tempest  of 
violence,  both  together  ia  them  in  the  highest  degree,  most  bold 
when  most  blind,  stumbling  at  what  should  stay  them,  slighting  the 
chirurgeon  when  sorest,  scorning  the  phjrsician  when  sickest, 
miserable  if  they  knew  tkeir  conditio^  and  more  miserable  because 
ignorant  thereof. 

6.  But  though  these  obstacles  and  obstructions  were  more  and 
mightier  than  they  are,  should  God  but  give  the  word,  they  are  in- 
stantly removed.  Long  was  the  service  of  the  true  Qod  dis- 
used in  Judah  (during  the  idolatrous  reign  of  Ahaz),  so  that 
great  was  the  difficulty  to  bring  the  whole  nation-  to  the  solemn 
observation  thereof.  Yet,  Hezekiah  quickly  eflfected  it,  because 
(as  the  text  observes)  '^Grod  had  prepared  the  people,  and  the 
thing  was  done  suddenly"  (2  Chron.  xxix^36.) ;  so  when  He  shall 
be  pleased  to  set  His  hand  to  the  Jews'  conversion,  all  impedi- 
ments notwithstanding,,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  their  eyes  shall 
be  opened,  and  their  hearts  turned  in  the  tuning  of  an  hand. 

Sect.  VI.— HOW  CHRISTIANS  OUGHT  TO  BEHAVE  THEM- 
SELVES, IN  ORDER  TO  THE  JEWS'  CONVERSION. 

I.  Meantime  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Christians,  to  their 
utmost  to  endeavour,  both  by  their  pious  examples  and  faithful 
praters,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews»  having  many  motives  to 
invite  them  thereunto.  First,  because  the  more  knowing  and 
pious  in  the  Jewish  Church  did  anciently  desire  the  vocation  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  witness  the  solicitous  care  she  took,  and  the  great 
cost  she  would  expend  for  the  welfare  thereof;  "  We  have  a  little 
sister,  and  she  hath  no  breasts,  what  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in 
the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ?  If  she  be  a  wall^,  we  will 
build  upon  her  a  palace  of  silver,  &c"  (Cant.  viii.  8,  9).  For 
although  the  common  Jews  accounted  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
blasphemy  against  their  own  nation  (having  some  carnal  reasons 
thereof,  as  not  without  cause  suspicious  that  the  Gentiles'  admis- 
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sion  would  prove  their  expulsion,  as  indeed  it  came  to  pass),  yet 
the  intelligent  prophets  (no  doubt)  were  earnest  petitioners  for 
the  same. 

2.  Secondly,  because  such  was  the  transcendent  joy  of  the 
godly  Jews,  managed  with 'silence  (their  hearts  thereat  being  too 
big  for  their  mduths),  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his 
family :  '*  When  they  heard  these  things  they  held  their  peace  and 
glorified  God,  saying,  then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted 
repentance  unto  life"  (Acts  xi.  18). 

3.  Lastly,  because  so  great  glory  shall,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  redound  to  God,  and  clearing  to  the  Scriptures.  Many 
places  in  the  Old  Testament  (the  meaning  whereof  the  Jews 
hitherto  were  too  envious  to  teach  us,  or  we  too  proud  to  learn  of 
them)  will  then  most  plainly  be  expounded.  Oh !  what  a  feast  of  \^ 
knowledge  will  it  make,  when  both  Jew  and  Gentile  shall  jointly 
bring  in  their  dishes  thereunto.  The  former  furnishing  forth  the 
first  course  with  many  Hebrew  criticisms  and  rabbinical  traditions 
(some  of  them  gold  amongst  more  dross)  op  the  Old  Testament; 
the  latter  supplying  the  second  course  on  the  whole  Scripture, 
with  solid  interpretations  out  of  fathers,  schoolmen,  and  modern 
divines.  Oh  1  happy  day  for  such  as  shall  behold  it,  and  we  all 
ought  to  pray  for  the  speedy  dawning  thereof. 

4.  It  will  be  objected,  many  men  cannot  heartily  pray  for  the 
future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  being  unsatisfied  in  their  judgments 
of  the  certainty  thereof,  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  (Rom. 
xiv.  23) ;  and  because  they  cannot  ask,  according  to  the  Apostle's 
precept,  nothing  wavering  (James  I  6),  their  prayers  are  better 
omitted,  as  which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  themselves  and 
nothing  effectual  to  others. 

5.  It  is  safest  for  such  to  insert  conditional  clauses  in  their 
prayers,  if  it  may  stand  with  God's  good- will  and  pleasure,  used 
by  the  best  of  men  (not  to  say  the  best  of  bests.  Mat  xxvi.  39)  in 
their  petitions  ;  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean  " 
(Mat.  viil  3).  Such  wary  reservations  will  not  be  interpreted  in 
the  court  of  heaven,  want  of  faith,  but  store  of  humility  in  such 
particulars,  where  such  persons  have  no  plenary  assurance  of  God's  ^ 
pleasure  ;  yea,  grant  the  worst,  that  God  never  intended  the 
future  cbnversion  of  the  Jews,  yet  whilst  He  hath  not  revealed  the 
contrary  (as  in  the  case  of  Samuel's  noourning  for  Saul,  i  Sam. 
Tvl  i),  all  men's  charitable  desires  herein  cannot  but  be  accept- 
able to  the  God  of  heaven. 
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A    PRAYER. 


OLORD,  who  art  righteous  in  all  Thy  ways  and  holy  in  all 
Thy  works  (Psa.  c:dv.  17),  we  acknowledge  and  admire  the 
justice  of  Thy  proceedings,  in  blinding  and  hardening  th^  Jews; 
as  for  their  manifold  impieties,  so  especially  for  stoning  Thy  pro- 
phets, despising  Thy  word,  and  crucifying  the  Lord  of  life.    For 
which  Thou  hast  caused  them,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
Thy  Prophet,  to  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a 
prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without 
an  ephod  and  without  teraphim  (Hos.  iii.  4).    But  Thou»  O  Lord, 
how  long!  (Psa.  vi.  6,  3)  ;  how  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true  1  (Rev. 
vi.  10);  how  long,  Lord,  wilt  Thou  be  angry  for  evert  (Psalm 
Izxix.  5);   thine  anger  is  said  to  endure  but  a  moment  (Psalm 
XXX.  5) ;  but  Lord,  how  many  millions  of  millions  of  moments  are 
contained  in  sixteen  hundred  years,  since  Thou  hast  first  cast  off 
Thy  first  and  ancient  people  the  Jews?    Remember  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  not  for  any  merit  in  their  persons,  which  was 
none,  but  for  the  mercy  in  Thy  promises,  which  is  infinite,  so 
frequently  made,  and  so  solemnly  confirmed  unto  them.    But  oh ! 
remember  the  Orator  on  Thy  right  hand,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
(Rom.  i.  3),  who  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  accoiding  to 
the  flesh,  and  the  Orator  in  Thine  own  bosom,  thine  essential  and 
innate  clemency ;  and  let  these  prevail,  if  it  may  stand  with  Thy 
^ood  will  and  pleasure,  that  Thy  people  the  Jews  may  be  received 
into  the  arms  of  Thy  mercy.    As  once  by  a  wilful  and  woful 
imprecation,  they  drew  the  guilt  of  His  blood  on  them  and  on  their 
children  (Mat.  xxvil  25) ;  so,  by  Thy  free  imputation^  drop  the 
merit  of  His  blood  on  them  and  on  their  children.  For  the  speeding 
of  whose  conversion,  be  pleased  to  compose  the  many  different 
judgments  of  Christians  into  one  truth,  to  unite  their  disagreeing 
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afFectioDs  in  one  love,  that  our  examples  may  no  longer  discourage 
but  invite  them  to  the  embracing  of  the  true  religion.  Oh  I  mollify 
the  hearts,  rectify  the  wills,  unvail  the  eyes,  unstop  the  ears  of 
those  Thy  people  whom  hitherto  Thou  hast  justly  hardened. 
Reveal  to  their  understanding  diose  orades  which  Thou  haSt 
committed  to  their  keeping  (Rom.  iii.  2)1.  That  so  our  Saviour, 
who  long  since  hath  been  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  may,  in 
Thy  time  be  the  gloiy  of  Thy  people  Israel  (Luke  iL  32),  that  so 
there  may  be  one  shepherd  and  one  sheepfold  (John  x.  16). 
Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  whom,  with  Thee 
and  the  Holy  Sptrit;  be  all  honoor  and  gtoiy,  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 


Necessary  Directions  for  the  Use  of 

the  Index. 


AN  Index  is  the  bag  and  baggage  of  a  book,  of  more  ase  than 
honour;  even  such  who  vehemently  slight  it,  secretly  using  it, 
if  not  for  need,  for  speed  of  what  they  desire  to  find.  Our  table,  for 
the  better  expedition,  is  contrived  into  several  columns,  the  first 
presenting  tlie  names  of  Scripture  places  witlyn  the  land  of 
Palestine.  If  any  literal  difference  appear  (not  only  such  as 
betwixt  Zidon,  Kedron,  in  the  Old ;  Sidon  and  Cedron,  in  the 
New  Testament,  but)  concerning  the  same  place  diversely  written, 
the  discretion  of  the  reader  will  easily  reconcile  it.  Immediately 
after  the  name,  the  addition  of  C  denoteth  city;  F,  field  ;  I^  land ; 
M,  mountain  ;  PI,  plain ;  Bi,  river ;  Ro,  rock ;  S,  stone ;  St,  station 
of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness ;  T,  town ;  V,  vale ;  We,  well ;  Wi, 
wilderness. 

The  second  column  interprets  the  Hebrew  names  into  English, 
though  great  the  variety  of  authors  in  rendering  their  signification. 
This  partly  proceeds  from  the  laxity  of  Hebrew  words  admitting 
sundry  senses,  partly  from  the  vicinity  of  primitives,  so  that  the 
same  derivative  may  seem  to  spring  from  two  roots,  and  be  son  (as 
directly  to  his  father,  so)  collaterally  to  his  uncle,  I  mean,  to  words 
akin,  and  alluding,  whence  the  same  in  probability  may  be  deduced; 
and  this  subjecteth  it  to  much  varie^  of  interpretation.  In  this 
diversity  we  have  wholly  followed  Gregorius  Gregorii,  in  his 
Lexicon  Sacrum  (as  a  work  merely  expository  of  proper  names], 
though  some,  perchance,  will  say,  that  what  is  the  credit  of  the 
goodwife,  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar  (Prov.  xxxi  14)1  is 
sometimes  his  discredit  in  his  over-strained  and  far-fetched  deriva- 
tions. 
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Expect  not  here  horn  me,  after  the  meaning  of  the  name,  a 
reason  of  the  meaning;  how  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
place.  Many  towns  were  called  so,  because  thev  were  called  so, 
adpiacitum  of  the  first  imposer.  Other  places,  when  first  denomi- 
nated, had  just  reason  of  the  same,  but  this  kernel  long  since  hath 
been  eaten  up  by  all-devouring  time,  leaving  nothing  thereof  but 
the  husk  of  the  empty  name  to  posterity. 

The  fourth  column  is  reserved  for  those  texts  of  Scripture  where- 
in is  made  either  the  first  or  most  important  mention  of  those 
places ;  as  the  fifth  exhibits  the  map  wherein  the  same  are  to 
be  found. 

The  sixth  renders  to  the  reader  the  longitudes  of  most  places, 
and  the  rest  may  be  supplied  by  proportion ;  but,  oh  I  the  difference 
of  best  authors  herein  !  As  in  populous  cities,  an  hour  is  lost  in 
measuring  of  time ;  the  lag  clock  about  noon  striking  the  most, 
when  the  forwardest  strikes  the  fewest :  so  a  whole  degree  of 
longitude  is  swallowed  up  betwixt  the  difference  of  geographers. 
Yea,  so  great  is  the  uncertainty  therein,  that  in  most  maps,  lines  of 
longitude  (as  only  for  general  direction,  ne  toto  cmio  errent)  serve 
to  lace  their  maps,  that  they  grow  not  without  form  or  fashion, 
but  are  not  reducible  to  an  exact  agreement 

More  is  the  certainty  of  latitudes,  the  work  of  the  next  column, 
as  greater  their  concernment  in  our  description,  because  effectual  in 
the  length  of  the  days  and  heat  of  the  climate  in  Palestine.  It  is 
situated  for  the  main  betwixt  thirty-one  and  thirty-four,  the  longest 
day  being  fourteen  hours  and  a  quarter ;  though  the  Jews  (as  if  it 
were  always  equinoctial  with  them)  divided  both  day  and  night 
evenly  into  twelve  hours,  so  that  the  two  surplus  hours  and  the 
quarter  fell  under  the  nocturnal  computation. 

As  for  the  climate  of  Palestine,  in  summer  time  it  must  needs 
be  hot,  lying  not  above  seven  degrees  from  the  tropic,  especially 
when  the  south  wind  blew  (Luke  xii.  55).  But  sometimes  God 
cooled  them  by  drawing  betwixt  the  sun  and  them  a  canopy  or 
cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest  (Isaiah  xviiL  4).  Their  winter, 
though  short,  was  sharp;  ''Who  b  able  to  abide  His  fixwtsf 
(Psalm  cxlvii.  17). 

Now,  although  such  their  vicinity  to  the  sun  (^yvag  at  the  same 
distance  with  some  parts  of  Barbaiy,  where  die  people  are  tawny), 
yet  the  Jews  (their  women  espeaally)  were  of  fair  complexion 
(z  Sam.  xvii.  43  ;  a  Sam.  xiii.  i ;  xiv.  27 ;  i  Kings  L  4).  Indeed, 
though  the  setting  of  the  fat  be  the  same,  all  stuffs  take  not  djre 

L alike.  Besides,  that  the  sable  faces  of  blackamoors  come  not  from 
the  sun,  but  some  other  secret  cause  plainly  appears,  because 
41 
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ebony  and  ivoiy,  I  mean  bUd  and  fair  faocfl,  are  found  in  panlld 


The  last  column  contains  the  botik,  page,  and  pwagnph  (save 
that  the  &fth  book  is  divided  only  into  cbaptos),  where  anjr  memor- 
ablfl  mention  it  nude  of  such  places  in  our  desaiption  ;  places 
out  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  human  writeis  .we  have  omitted,  wbiA 
by  theii  own  marks  will  soon  insinuate  themsdvcs  into  the 
reader's  acquaintance,  without  any  farther  indication. 
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